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Preface 


The Study of Personality is a survey of original articles on theory, 
methods, and problems concerning personality. These articles have been 
selected from the fields of cultural anthropology, clinical psychology, ex- 
perimental psychology, social psychology, sociology, and scientific method. 
One purpose of the collection is to show the student how much variety 
there is in research activity touching on personality, and to introduce him 
to original reports on this activity. 

Another reason for the collection is to compensate for the reinterpreta- 
tion of research ordinarily found in a basic personality textbook. If the 
student is to develop the habit of critical thinking prerequisite to research 
work, the general text is not enough, since it interprets findings within 
a restricted framework. A collection of original research reports and 
theoretical articles presenting diverse points of view can supplement his 
text and lectures, and offer him an opportunity to learn how to make his 
own evaluations, 

Because of these purposes, The Study of Personality differs from other 
collections of readings both in emphasis and organization. The collection 
of Kluckhohn, Murray, and Schneider, for instance, emphasizes clinical 
methods and problems, and that of Haring cultural anthropology. As a 
consequence, Kluckholn, Murray, Schneider and Haring have not in- 
cluded the contributions of experimental psychology, sociology, and so- 
cial psychology in all their variety. In Kluckhohn, Murray, and Schneider, 
the articles are classified into the constitutional determinants, the group- 
memberships determinants, the role, and the situational determinants, In 
Haring, they are classified by the general description Personal Character 
and Cultural Milieu. 

In The Study of Personality, the classification follows the steps which 
might be employed in an investigation. Generally in an investigation a 
theory generates hypotheses; these hypotheses are tested by a set of pro- 
cedures; the findings are interpreted; and further research problems are 
generated. The book has therefore been divided into three main divisions, 
entitled Theory, Methods, and Problems. Each of the three main divi- 
sions includes representatives from clinical, experimental, and social psy- 
chology, from anthropology, and from sociology. 
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The organization of the articles within the divisions is loose. The most 
arbitrary organization is to be found in the sections on Theory and Prob- 
lems. I have assumed that the word theory refers to the construction of 
an explanatory system, or to the construction of a hypothetical mechanism 
between antecedent conditions (stimulus conditions or organismic con- 
ditions) and a particular aspect of behavior. On the other hand, the 
word problem refers to the classification of the dependent variables, that 
is, the kind of behavior a theory explains, and the kind of behavior a 
method obtains data on; “role behaviors,” for example, is such a dependent 
variable. 

In covering three disciplines—anthropology, sociology, and psychology 
—some high points of each are necessarily treated scantily. This is the 
penalty of broad coverage. Space limitation prevents the inclusion of 
many important papers. However, many workers are included, directly 
or indirectly, in the bibliography following each article; for example, the 
biblography following Else Frenkel-Brunswik’s “Intolerance for Am- 
biguity” will lead a reader interested in authoritarianism and personality 
to the work of Rokeach and Levinson (to mention just two). 

In conclusion, I should like to say that I believe there is justification 
for a branch of the science of psychology to be called the science of 
personality. Unfortunately, I cannot do more than assert this belief. 
The articles in this collection do not indicate how the foundations of a 
science of personality may be established. They do indicate, however, 
that empirical findings exist in which bases may be discovered. The 
closest approach to the foundation of a science of personality in this 
collection is the discussion of Churchman and Ackoff’s (1947a, b)! 
point of view in the Introduction. Their work, however, is only a be- 
ginning. Others who have contributed to the logical and methodological 
foundations of a science of personality are Brunswik (1947, 1952), 
Kantor (1933), and especially Stephenson (1953). 

Three articles have appeared elsewhere, “Motivation in Personality” by 
G. W. Allport, “Psychological Leads for Ethnological Field Workers by 
A. I. Hallowell, and “Intolerance of Ambiguity as an Emotional and 
Perceptual Personality Variable” by E. Frenkel-Brunswik. These articles 
have been included in this collection because they represent a stimulating 
approach and because the problems they raise are important for the study 
of personality. 

There are several people who have helped me with these readings in the 
study of personality. First, of course, the collection would have been 
impossible without the cooperation of the authors of the articles found 
here and without that of the holders of the copyrights. Their cooperation 
is gratefully acknowledged on the first page of each article. I am deeply 


1 The references cited in the Preface will be found in the bibliography at the end 
of the Introduction. 
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appreciative of their enthusiastic response to my requests for permission 
to reprint the articles, and for the promptness with which their approval 
was forthcoming. Special thanks are due to Miss Helen Perry of the 
journal Psychiatry for her successful efforts to obtain permission to reprint 
the article by the late Harry S. Sullivan. To Lloyd Borstelmann, James 
Sakoda, and David Zeaman, I am deeply indebted for unstinting criticisms 
and patient consideration of the comments attached by the editor to the 
collection. I am also grateful to Mrs. Marian Brode Rollin for her clerical 
work on the collection. Finally, to my wife, Mrs. Phair Miller Brand, 
my heartfelt appreciation for taking on the proofreading in addition to 
her other responsibilities. 
Howarp BRAND 


Storrs, Connecticut 
August, 17, 1954 
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HOWARD BRAND 


Introduction 


This book is a cross section of research on personality, All the articles 
except two appeared originally in journals (the article by Hallowell was 
privately circulated, and the article by Earl appeared as a chapter of The 
Study of Society). Each article has been classified into one of the three 
main sections of the collection: Theory, Methods, or Problems. The 
classification has necessarily been somewhat arbitrary, because many of 
the articles have discussions of theory, method, and problem in connec- 
tion with the report of an investigation. The greatest amount of overlap 
will be found in the methods section. Here, some articles were classified 
as belonging to methods simply because they were good illustrations of 
how a research technique was used, even though most of them contain a 
discussion of the problem and of theory also. The discussion preceding 
each section has two functions: to give the reader a general introduction 
to the meaning, respectively, of theory, methods, and problems in research; 
and to show their relation to the study of personality. In addition, a short 
introduction precedes each article, to give the reader the general back- 
ground for the article and to show the relation of the article to other 
selections. 


The Contemporary Status of the Study of Personality 


At present, there is some confusion as to whether there can be a science 
of personality. One reason is the absence of agreement about a definition 
of personality. Some investigators say that personality is synonymous 
with human behavior; but even among them there is little harmony about 
what aspect of human behavior can be called personality. Other in- 
vestigators identify personality with the characteristic or distinctive features 
of individual behavior. This absence of unanimity about a definition of 
personality should not deter the student. If research waited upon agree- 
ment among investigators about what they were investigating, there would 
be no research. 

Another reason for uncertainty about a science of personality is the 


1F, C. Bartlett, M. Ginsberg, E. J. Lindgren, and R. H. Thouless, The Study of 
Society, London, Kegan Paul, 1939. 
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kinds of problems investigators study and the methods they use to get data. 
One type of personality research is found in the investigations of conflict 
in the laboratory rat, as, for example, in the work of Neal Miller (1951), 
Mowrer (1950), and Brown and Farber (1951). To some, these studies 
seem unrelated to the study of personality. These investigators insist, 
however, that only through controlled experimentation, like that possible 
with the laboratory rat, will there emerge a science of personality. That 
is, the science of personality will be founded upon the establishment of 
general laws of behavior. Since controlled experimentation on conflicting 
motives, for example, is easier with small animals than with human beings, 
they are preferable subjects. In contrast, an alternative scientific study 
of personality is proposed by Eysenck (1951, 1952) and by Cattell 
(1950b, 1952a), who assert that a scientific study of personality is based 
upon the factor analysis of test scores. A comparison of the proposals 
of Eysenck and Cattell with those of Miller et al. could lead to some con- 
fusion about the proper approach to personality. In fact, however, these 
differences arise because factor analysis is appropriate for one kind of 
research problem and animal subjects are appropriate for another. 

A further reason for doubt about a science of personality is the variety 
of explanations of findings and their apparent contradictoriness. For ex- 
ample, Erikson (1950) explains adult personality as a consequence of the 
child-training procedures employed by a particular cultural group, whereas 
Fromm (1941) considers it a consequence of the historical and economic 
relations of the group. Superficially these two statements are contra- 
dictory. In actuality, of course, the differences are the result of selecting 
particular aspects of personality for observation, and of the assumptions 
used by Erikson and by Fromm in the explanation of their observations. 

It seems that for the time being we must tolerate the variety of alterna- 
tive theories and methods. At present there is no proper explanation and 
no proper method in the study of personality. For the present, we can 
consider the alternatives before the student of personality and among 
these alternatives seek for agreement and differences in explanation and 
method. 

In the next section, we shall examine critically some of the alternative 
conceptions of the term personality, in order to find wherein they agree 
and wherein they disagree and thus to give the reader the basis for a 
critical evaluation of research. The purpose of such an exercise, however, 
is not to flex the reader’s intellectual muscles but to train them for the task 
of doing research and for the task of critically evaluating it. 


Definitions of Personality 


We will consider three varieties of definitions of personality: first, the 
individual-behavior definition, and second, the general-behavior definition, 
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both in current use; and third, the functional definition, an attempt to 
synthesize the other two. For a given variety of definitions, fairly wide 
agreement will generally be found among the investigators who use them. 
Among the varieties, however, there is disagreement almost to the point 
of contradiction. Each definition refers to behavior. Beyond this com- 
mon reference the definitions differ about the kind of behavior, the 
methods of observing behavior, and the theory used to explain the 
observations. 

The designation individual-behavior, general-behavior, or functional for 
each variety of definition indicates its essential feature. The choice of 
designation was difficult, because there are already available such distinc- 
tions as molar-molecular (Littman and Rosen, 1950); central-peripheral, 
or -proximal, or -distal (Brunswik, 1952); or S-O-R, or W-S-Ow-R-W 
(Brunswik, 1952, p. 75); or the S-R and the R-R (Spence, 1951); or 
inside and outside (MacKinnon, 1944). The fact that some definitions 
say, however, that the study of personality is the study of individual be- 
havior, whereas others say that the study of personality is not distinguish- 
able from the study of behavior in general, is the basis for the designation 
used here. We believe these distinctions to be the most important dif- 
ferences between definitions of personality. 

The individual-behavior definitions imply the study of individual differ- 
ences, the consistency and the patterning of individual behavior. The 
general-behavior definitions imply a study of the commonalities in behavior 
and the minimizing of individual differences. Our view is that this distinc- 
tion, individual-behavior or general-behavior, is fundamental. The other 
distinctions are based upon: the size of the sample of behavior, i.e., molar 
or molecular; the response systems, i.e., peripheral, proximal, or distal 
response systems; or goal-directed or non-goal-directed behavior, i.e., pur- 
posive, expressive, or mechanical behavior (Churchman and Ackoff, 
1947a, b). 

In our discussion we will consider first the individual-behavior definition, 
then the general-behavior definition, and in conclusion we will attempt to 
synthesize the two varieties in the functional definition. In considering 
each variety we will discuss the extent of agreement and disagreement 
within a given variety of definition. 


Individual-Behavior Conceptions 


Individual-behavior definitions. Cattell (1950b) at the outset of his 
work gives a provisional definition. Personality is “the sum total of the 
psychological characters of the individual” (Cattell, 1950b, p. 19). 
Later on, toward the end of the work, Cattell elaborates upon this pro- 
visional definition, saying that “Personality can be defined, first, factorially, 
as the dimensions of behavior space for human beings, secondly, biolog- 
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ically, as the patterns of reaction to the environment required to maintain 
internal chemical states (homeostasis), thirdly, clinically, as a more or 
less integrated set of originally discrete dynamic trends, fourth, sociolog- 
ically, as a transmitting and creating element in the culture patterns, and 
so on” (Cattell, 1950b, p. 221). 

McGill (1949) says that “We shall define ‘personality’ as the organ- 
ization of needs, abilities, and potentialities of an individual” (McGill, 
1949, p. 288). 

Raven (1950) says that personality may refer to several aspects of the 
individual: “The word person can be used to refer to the human individual 
as he is himself” (Raven, 1950, p. 115). Or personality may be used 
in a more abstract manner to identify a class of people, for example, artis- 
tic persons, hysterical persons, etc. Here, “the word is used to cover 
any group of traits which appear to an observer to be characteristic of a 
given class of people” (Raven, 1950, p. 115). However, when we speak 
of an individual comparatively, we think of the impression he makes upon 
us as compared with the impression we have of other people (impression 
is used here in a very general way). The person is described as unique 
or typical, as being strong or weak in some trait. Such an impression of 
a person depends upon the observer, what he is interested in observing, 
how he carries on the observation, etc. Raven concludes what he means 
by personality with the following: 

“In short, personality is essentially something we experience which, ac- 
cording to our natural capacities and as the result of our training and in- 
terests, we apprehend as characteristic of a particular individual or class 
of people. For this reason, I Propose to use the word ‘personality’ to 
mean the qualities of a person’s thought and conduct as they are appre- 
hended by another person” (Raven, 1950, p- 115). 

McClelland (1951), like Raven, defines personality to be that which 
is observable. Personality is “the most adequate conceptualization of a 
person’s behavior in all its detail that the scientist can give at a moment 
in time” (McClelland, 1951, p. 69). The meaning of adequate concep- 
tualization is based upon Allport’s (1942) monograph on the use of per- 
sonal documents in psychology. Since the term is vague we might para- 
phrase McClelland. An adequate conceptualization is complete in that 
it accounts for all the behavior of the individual. However, it is econom- 
ical; the investigator should be parsimonious in making an account of all 
the behavior of the individual. An adequate conceptualization should 
contain no logical contradictions. It should also have predictive power: 
by its means, the behavior of a person under future conditions should be 
predictable. Finally, an adequate conceptualization should bear some 
relation to other concepts in the science of psychology. 

The last definition we will consider is that given by Allport (1937) and 
its elaboration by Eysenck (1951). Allport says, “Personality is the 
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dynamic organization within the individual of those psychophysical sys- 
tems that determine his unique adjustment to his environment” (Allport, 
1937, p. 48). Eysenck analyzes various aspects of Allport’s definition as 
follows: (1) The investigator deals with all of human behavior, that is, 
“speech (vocal and subvocal), movement, hormonal and autonomic 
changes, alpha rhythms, and indeed all objectively recordable modifica- 
tions of the environment” (Eysenck, 1951, p. 102). (2) Because such 
a broad definition does not allow for important differences in different 
kinds of behavior, a hierarchy of importance is established “which de- 
termines the importance of any given item of behavior by reference to, 
the system of relations obtaining between this item and all the others” 
(Eysenck, 1951, p. 102). (3) The psychophysical systems or organiza- 
tions of behavioral acts are constructs which presumably underlie the ac- 
tions observed. Some of these constructs are instincts. drives, needs, 
traits, habits, attitudes, complexes, or sentiments. Eysenck warns us to 
be wary in the use of these constructs; the investigator should define with 
care the relation between the observed behavior and the construct. “The 
connection between observed behavior and hypothesized abstract concept 
is operationally defined and experimentally verifiable” (Eysenck, 1951, p. 
102). (4) Personality is enduring, but not necessarily unchanging. That 
which is enduring in the organization of personality is the basis for our 
predictions regarding future behavior. 

Agreements among the individual-behavior definitions. The individual- 
behavior definitions agree about the following: (a) An individual’s per- 
sonality is unique, characteristic or distinctive, adaptive, with all response 
systems of the individual person participating in behavior. Eysenck 
(1951) criticizes this proposition by saying that uniqueness is merely the 
point of intersection of a number of quantitative variables; that is, “A com- 
bination of perfectly general, descriptive variables is sufficient to enable 
any individual to be differentiated from any other through specification of 
his position on each of these variables in quantitative form” (Eysenck, 
1951, p. 109). Uniqueness has no meaning if an individual is studied 
alone; it takes on meaning only if two individuals can be compared on 
some quantitative variable. 

(b) The individual must be observed as a whole. That is, investiga- 
tions of individual behavior must be conducted without fractionating the 
observed behavior, analyzing it, and then adding up the results of the anal- 
ysis. Obviously, if, by studying the behavior of the individual, it follows 
that there will be no analysis of behavior, then the proposition is nonsense. 
If any ordering, classification, or measurement is to occur, then some 
analysis takes place (for example, a Rorschach test or an interpretation 
of an interview). However, if by studying the behavior of the individual 
as a whole is meant studying actions with respect to goals rather than 
studying discriminative actions or response-system actions (like visual 
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discrimination or auditory discrimination), then this is merely making a 
distinction between individual behavior and general behavior (see below, 
under discussion of units of analysis and choice of response-system), 
Unfortunately, few psychologists who support the definition of the study 
of personality as the study of individual behavior go beyond specifying 
the two propositions stated above. Few of them spell out their definitions 
in such a way that it may fit into a program of measurement and experi- 
mentation. Cattell (1950a, b), for example, does not go beyond factoriz- 
ing batteries of different sorts of tests. His R-technique and P-technique 
(Cattell, 1952a, b), for all their mathematical elaboration and accumula- 
tion of tables of intercorrelations, have limited theoretical consequences 
(Cattell and Saunders, 1950). The absence of theory testing stems from 
the absence of precise definition and prescription of an experimental pro- 
gram to test specific hypotheses. So far none has been forthcoming in 
the framework of the individual-behavior definition. 

An attempt has been made by Smith (1951) to specify in detail the 
fundamental relationships in individual behavior. He takes Allport’s 
definition of personality as his starting point (the following is a para- 
phrase). Smith begins his discussion with Allport’s definition: “Person- 
ality is the dynamic organization within the individual of those psycho- 
physical systems that determine his unique adjustment to his environment” 
(Allport, 1937, p. 48). In the analysis of the definition, the term “psy- 
chophysical systems” appears, referring to the proposal that behavior may 
be classified into independent dimensions. However, because the dimen- 
sions or systems are psychophysical, they are inside the organism; they 
are an influence within the individual. For example, in Eysenck’s (1951) 
elaboration of the psychophysical systems, they are instincts, drives, needs, 
traits, etc. When Eysenck (1951, p. 103) discusses the organization of 
personality, however, the psychophysical systems are traits for the most 
part, and the traits themselves are organized into typological classifica- 
tions (e.g., introvert). The “function” of these psychophysical systems, 
Smith says, is to “determine” the individual’s unique adjustment. This 
means that, for a particular person, the psychophysical systems have a 
particular interrelation with respect to each other. The important thing 
to note here is that the contributing influences found in behavior-in-gen- 
eral play their role in the behavior of an individual, as might be expected. 
But, for a given individual, the contributing influences are interrelated in a 
fashion not likely to be found in another person. Given any list of con- 
tributing influences, Smith continues, prediction cannot be made of how a 
generalized human being behaves in a particular situation, nor can a pre- 
diction be made about a particular person. For such predictions we 
would have to know the relationships among the contributing influences, 
and the dimensions of behavior. Thus, Smith says, when Allport says 
that the behavior of a person is unique, he tells us that there may be a 
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unique relationship among the influences for a particular individual. Since 
he does not tell us how to discover the relationship, his definition of per- 
sonality does not permit prediction about the combination of traits for a 
given individual. 

(c) The nature of the determiners of personality: generally, in the in- 
dividual-behavior definitions the determiners of personality are inside the 
organism. Cattell (1950b), for example, specifying what he means by 
“psychological characters,” says that they are response-tendencies used to 
maintain internal chemical states (e.g., drinking water, eating food) and 
integrated dynamic trends. These trends presumably are motives which 
are learned and which are more social than the response-tendencies, 
McGill (1949) says that the determinants of individual behavior consist 
of needs, abilities, and potentialities. Smith (1951) lists the following 
contributing influences to individual behavior: (1) needs arising from the 
economy of the body; (2) releaser mechanisms, that is, automatic re- 
sponses to particular arrangements of stimuli (Tinbergen, 1951); (3) 
temperament; (4) physique; (5) susceptibility to infection; and (6) in- 
telligence. In addition, Smith says, there are the acquired habits due to 
the group memberships the individual has participated in; the roles the 
individual plays by virtue of age, sex, and group memberships; and the 
chance events that occur in every lifetime. 

These stipulations of the nature of the influences on individual behavior 
have two things in common: the first is that all are descriptions of condi- 
tions of the organism itself which lead presumably to differential be- 
havior. Some of the terms (e.g., need, instincts) are so general that they 
refer to no individual or group of individuals in particular. Other terms 
do refer to sources of individual differences. For example, a difference 
in temperament between persons will produce differential responding un- 
der the same conditions (e.g., a loud and sudden noise will make one 
person jump, while another seems unaffected). Temperamental charac- 
teristics usually refer to responsiveness to emotional stimuli, intensity of 
response, prevailing mood, and fluctuation of moods (Smith, 1951). 
Still other “organismic” conditions, like intelligence or susceptibility to 
infection, will lead to even more precise predictions about the response of 
the person (e.g., how well the person will do at a school task, or what the 
probability is that he will become ill). 

The second thing common to the stipulations about the organism is that 
they do not include a statement of any functional relationship between the 
conditions of the organism and the conditions of environment giving rise 
to particular varieties of individual behavior. 

Disagreements among the individual-behavior definitions. There is dis- 
agreement about three aspects of the individual-behavior definitions. 
These disagreements are with regard to: (a) whether the study of person- 
ality involves all possible influences upon individual behavior (Allport, 
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1937; Cattell, 1950b; Eysenck, 1952) or only particular influences upon 
individual behavior (Churchman, 1940; Churchman and Ackoff, 1947a, b); 
(b) whether personality is that which is apprehended by an observer 
(McClelland, 1951; Raven, 1950); and (c) whether personality involves 
the adjustment of the individual (Allport, 1937). 

(a) Does the study of personality involve all the influences or only par- 
ticular influences upon individual behavior? The answer depends on how 
broad and comprehensive the study of personality is to be made. Cattell, 
Eysenck, and Allport indicate that there is no sample of behavior, or any 
influence upon behavior, that is unimportant. Smith, in his discussion of 
Allport’s definition, claims as influences everything from the biological 
needs to temperament, intelligence, etc. (see p. 5). In contrast, McGill 
(1949, pp. 288-294), for example, raises, in his discussion, the question 
whether the biological needs should be included among the influences in 
individual behavior. All of us require maintenance of the vegetative proc- 
esses, but few, in our culture at least, find deprivation of the biological 
needs to be important circumstances in their daily living. Therefore, 
McGill concludes that only particular needs, namely, the acquired needs 
of the individual, rather than all needs, lead to differential behavior. Since 
our abilities and potentialities affect the satisfaction of acquired needs, 
McGill also includes them in the influences on the behavior of the 
individual. 

The question, then, reduces itself to determining the important influences 
for the study of individual behavior. One criterion for assessing the im- 
portance of an influence is whether deprivation circumstances exist for the 
satisfaction of biological needs or culture-induced needs. Thereby, if 
food is plentiful, hunger may be easily satisfied; but if food is in short 
supply, there will be differential behaviors in solving the problem of getting 
food. Raven (1950) and Churchman and Ackoff (1947a, b) suggest 
in this connection that one unique feature of the study of personality is 
that it deals with this kind of problem-solving behavior. 

(b) Is personality apprehended by an observer? In terms of Allport’s 
classification (1937, pp. 39-47), this question refers to the biosocial 
versus the biophysical types of personality definitions. Raven (see p. 
5) says that personality is what the investigator may conceptualize in 
an individual’s behavior. In contrast, Allport (see pp. 4-5), Eysenck, 
Smith, and McGill all speak of personality as “psychophysical systems,” 
or as “hierarchical organization of traits,” or as a “complex” of relation- 
ships (e.g., needs, abilities, and potentialities). MacKinnon (1944) has 
suggested that these points of view may also be considered indicators of 
“inside”-the-organism anchors for the definition of personality (i.e., All- 
port, Eysenck, McGill, and Smith) or “outside” anchors (McClelland, 
Raven). 

There is a serious methodological question here. Unfortunately, we 
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cannot undertake to answer it. The question is whether the definition of 
personality should be anchored in behavior. An “inside”-the-organism 
definition states that the “anchor” of personality, the reterence point, is 
not behavioral. But are not “psychophysical systems,” “needs,” and 
“abilities” inferences based upon the observation of particular varieties of 
action? Is it not logically necessary to have the definition of personality 
anchored in a set of particular kinds of actions (Hempel, 1952)? Per- 
haps disagreement about “inside-outside” or “biosocial-biophysical” arises 
because the anchors of personality have not been expressly defined in be- 
havior (see p. 3). 

(c) Does personality involve adjustment? Allport’s definition ex- 
pressly says that it does. Obviously, if adjustment means response to 
stimulation, there is no difference of opinion. Adjustment, however, 
usually refers to behavior other than mere responsiveness. One may 
speak of adjustment in the mental hygiene sense (that is, how well a per- 
son does socially), or one may speak of adjustment in the problem-solving 
sense (that is, how efficient a person is in changing behavior) (see p. 15). 
The absence of the qualification of the kind of behavior referred to in the 
definition of personality indicates again the failure to specify observable 
anchors in the definition itself. If one means by adjustment the mental 
hygiene designation, then, the meaning of personality is limited to how well 
a person does in terms of social conformity. If, however, adjustment re- 
fers to problem-solving behavior, the empirical features of this kind of 
behavior would require specification. In any event, the presence or ab- 
sence of terms about the kind of behavior personality refers to suggests 
the need for an empirical anchor in the definition of personality as a variety 
of individual behavior. 


General-Behavior Conceptions of Personality 


Our task of analyzing the individual-behavior definitions has been rela- 
tively easy because there are numerous different definitions of this variety. 
The opposite situation holds for general-behavior definitions. There are 
relatively fewer definitions and little, if any, difference between them. 
The general-behavior definitions do not emphasize the study of what is 
characteristic or distinctive in individual behavior. Instead, they em- 
phasize the commonalities, the regularities and the uniformities in behavior. 
The aim is to obtain general laws. This emphasis denies the existence 
of a special area of investigation, i.e., personality, distinct from the kinds 
of behavior already investigated. On purely logical grounds the general- 
behavior definitions of personality should be omitted because they define 
personality out of existence. Since our intention is to expose the con- 
tradictory points of view, rather than to resolve them, the general-behavior 
position is included. In the following, in addition to the discussion of the 
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general-behavior definition, we will also paraphrase Klein and Krech’s 
(1951) criticism of the individual-behavior approach. 

General-behavior definition. The most characteristic representatives 
of the general-behavior definition are Miller and Dollard (1950), Mowrer 
(1950), and Klein and Krech (1951). They simply say that personality 
is the learned behavior of human beings. In addition, Klein and Krech 
(1951) say that a behavior theory must be based on “the most general 
regulatory principles which determine a person’s responses and account 
for individual differences among people” (Klein and Krech, 1951, p. 6). 
Therefore, any theory of behavior is also a theory of personality be- 
cause the behavior theory includes laws predicting individual differences 
in behavior. Since these laws are based upon the behavior of many in- 
dividuals, they would hold for a given person and for everyone in general. 
The same position is taken by Dollard, Miller, and Mowrer. Thus, then, 
the general-behavior definitions of personality are not concerned with 
the individual per se. The definitions imply the investigation of the gen- 
eral laws of behavior in which individual differences are chance (i.e., un- 
systematic) variations in the laws. 

Agreements among the general-behavior definitions. The general-be- 
havior definitions agree about the following: 

(a) There is no special theory of personality with a distinct subject mat- 
ter and laws different from behavior theory in general. The reader should 
note, however, that actually there is no behavior theory in general, but 
several varieties of behavior theory: vide Guthrie, Hull, Skinner, Spence, 
and Tolman (for a review of these, see Hilgard, 1948). 

(b) Personality does not influence motives, percepts, or learning. 
These are the content of the definition of personality (Klein and Krech, 
1951, p. 5). In other words, personality is behavior which is defined by 
motives, percepts, and learning. 

(c) If personality and behavior are interchangeable terms, the follow- 
ing methods are misleading for an understanding of human behavior: 

1, Inductive-correlation approach (Klein and Krech, 1951, p. 6): In- 
dividual differences in an aspect of perceiving, learning, or motivation are 
correlated with a measure of a personality trait. These studies imply that 
the trait measure is more representatitve of the person, and therefore ac- 
counts for the responses in perceiving, learning, and the motives of the per- 
son. Actually the correlation of a trait measure with the measure of 
motivation, learning, or perception is classificatory. No functional de- 
pendence ‘of one upon the other is demonstrated by the presence of a re- 
liable amount of covariation. No antecedent conditions have been varied. 
What is demonstrated, other than classification, is that individual dif- 
ference exist in different samples of behavior. Klein and Krech (1951) 
interpret the finding of a correlation as evidence for the need for a theory 
of why the covariation exists. They assert that the correlation cannot be 
interpreted as support for an hypothesis. This view is one interpretation 
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of the use of the correlational procedure. Brunswik (1947, 1952), Ey- 
senck (1952), and Stephenson (1953) do employ the correlational pro- 
cedure to test hypotheses and to ascertain “interdependencies” (Kendall 
and Smith, 1950). 

2. Interactionist approach (Klein and Krech, 1951, p. 7): Perceiving, 
learning, and motives influence each other, and personality interacts with 
all three. The interaction of personality with these phenomena implies 
a functional relationship. That is, some measured aspect of the person 
(e.g., the personality trait extroversion) influences his perceiving, his 
motives, and his learning; and, in turn, he is influenced by perceiving, 
learning, and motivation. Obviously, such a distinction among the parts 
of the human being does violence to the instrumental responses of the in- 
dividual. Rather, one should speak of units of analysis or of regions of 
response-reference (Brunswik, 1952). The unit of analysis is the size 
of the sample of behavior: e.g., eyelid blinks are a smaller unit of behavior 
than the discriminations of the relative sizes of near and distant trees. 
The region of response-reference (proximal or distal) depends upon 
whether the response is instigated by local or distant stimulation: e.g., eye- 
lid blinks are proximal responses because the stimulus (stylus on eyelid) 
is of local origin, whereas discrimination of relative size of near and far 
trees is a distal response because the stimulus (the cue for relative size) is 
in the environment around the far and near trees, Fundamentally, the 
type of behavior (discriminatory or instrumental) an investigator wishes 
to observe determines the unit of analysis or region of response-reference. 

3. Functional versus structural factors (variants of this are the be- 
havioral versus the autochthonous factors, Bruner and Goodman, 1947, 
or the stimulus determinants versus the organismic determinants, Graham, 
1951): this distinction implies that, as the amount of stimulus control 
(stimulus control is control of the degree of equivocation in what response 
will occur) is reduced, the influence of the functional, behavioral, or or- 
ganismic factors in the response is increased. The consequence of this 
assumption is that the investigator assumes further that, when a high de- 
gree of stimulus control is present, the response to the stimulus is a uni- 
versal one. That is, with high stimulus control, all who respond will re- 
spond in the same way. Klein and Krech (1951) ask whether there are 
no individual differences even when the most stringent controls are used. 
They reply that there are!’ But they say that this kind of individual dif- 
ference is called “error.” The distinction is even more absurd when one 
considers that it implies two response systems: one governed by the stim- 
ulus, the other by the organism. 

Klein and Krech (1951) also propose that a behavior theory be based 
upon a neurological model of what intervenes between the stimulus and 
the responses of the organism. Hebb (1949, 1951) takes a similar posi- 
tion. These investigators believe that behavior should be accounted for 
by the occurrences in the brain when different kinds of stimuli are pres- 
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ent. Since much is yet to be discovered about how the brain works, the 
explanations suggested are really “models” (or fictions) of how these 
theoreticians believe it works. If, however, the model permits the investi- 
gator to make predictions about behavior, it has very high utility. Some 
behavior theorists, however, disparage the use of neurological models 
(Kessen and Kimble, 1952; see also p. 13). In addition there are the 
alternative behavior theories we previously noted (see p. 10). 

Another theory, offered by Eysenck (1951, 1952), is based upon the 
factor analysis of objective measures of behavior. The factor-analytic 
procedure seeks to isolate the independent dimensions of behavior. This 
is done by reducing the covariation among several samples of behavior 
to a minimum number of independent categories or “factors.” These 
Eysenck calls the dimensions of personality. Through the factor analysis 
of the dimensions themselves, Eysenck believes, he has evidence for a 
higher-order classification of behavior in addition to the dimensions al- 
ready obtained. The higher-order classification he calls “type.” The 
type is a classification of behaviors by which individuals may be identified. 
The main difference between Eysenck’s model and the other models is that 
he is frankly classificatory. He believes that the classification of behavior 
is the fundamental task at present.* 

In conclusion, then, the following summarizes the general-behavior 
definition: 1 

1. Their data are observable or measurable behavior. 

2. The preferred method of observation is the one independent variable 
and one dependent variable experiment (Brunswik, 1952). 

3. Emphasis is placed upon the common attributes of behavior rather 
than upon the individual differences, and the determinants of individual 
differences in behavior. 

4. There is no need for additional concepts or laws of behavior other 
than those used to account for behavior of organisms in general. Individ- 
ual differences are special cases of general laws. 

Disagreements among the general-behavior definitions. There are no 
disagreements about the definition of personality from the general-behavior 
position. As we mentioned earlier, the existing differences are differences 
between explanations (the theory) and differences between methodology 
(units of analysis or regions of response-reference). As a conclusion to 
our discussion of the general-behavior definition, we will indicate briefly 
the nature of one of these differences: that which concerns theory. 

One difference among behavior theorists concerns the use of neuro- 


? Eysenck’s position in espousing a general-behavior theory is not unequivocal. In 
the beginning of his Journal of Personality article (1951), he discusses Allport’s 
definition. In this discussion he apparently accepts Allport’s and Cattell’s position 
that personality is the study of the behavior of the individual. In his The Scientific 
Study of Personality (1952), he criticizes those who desire to study the individual. 
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logical models for behavior. Krech (1950a, b) and Hebb (1949, 1951) 
assert that a neurological model is a useful way to systematize an explana- 
tion of behavior. They argue that there is no question that the function- 
ing of the brain subsumes behavior. Therefore, they ask, why not use 
an explanation employing neurological concepts? It may be that the con- 
cepts are mistaken, these investigators continue, but it is unlikely that 
they will be any less mistaken than non-neurological explanations. 

In contrast, Kessen and Kimble (1952) advocate the development of 
conceptual explanations by defining the terms in the explanations through 
the operational definition of antecedent conditions. In other words, the 
concepts are tied to the empirical operations in an experiment. Kessen 
and Kimble object to a physiological or a neurological theory because such 
a theory has little empirical validity. Therefore, the neurological model 
has limited scientific usefulness. 

In contrast to both these positions, Skinner (1950) rejects the need for 
explanation in psychology other than that obtained by describing an ob- 
served empirical relationship between antecedent conditions and behavior. 
The discovery of empirical relationships is a sufficient description of be- 
havior. 

The foregoing has been a sample of the differences among general-be- 
havior theorists about theory construction .in psychology. The student 
should read the articles by Bergmann (1953), Brunswik (1947, 1952), 
Boring (1953), and Spence (1951) in order to appreciate the intensity 
and extent of the differences about theory and method in psychology. In 
any event, it seems that the differences in the general-behavior point of 
view can be reduced to two fundamental issues: one is whether the em- 
pirical observations and the research problem permit the precise and ele- 
gant theory construction that some protagonists demand (Brown and 
Farber, 1951; Kessen and Kimble, 1952; Miller, 1951). This seems to 
be a logical problem rather than an empirical one (Hempel, 1952). The 
second issue is whether the investigator employs the molar or molecular 
unit of analysis or a proximal or distal region of response-reference to get 
data. This also is not an empirical question. At the present time, both 
the molar unit of analysis and the distal region of response-reference make 
it difficult to obtain quantifiable observations for theoretical constructions. 
In other words, the differences seem to be largely verbal differences. Un- 
der such circumstances it is not difficult to understand the confusion of 
one theorist about another theorist. 


A Functional Conception of Personality 


Up to now we have discussed the two principal kinds of personality 
definitions. The discussion continues with the functional definition. The 
functional definition is an attempt to synthesize the individual-behavior and 
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the general-behavior definitions. The functional definition attempts to 
define a distinct area of behavior apart from behavior-in-general, and 
proposes to restrict the observations of behavior to given individuals. In 
our discussion, we will not contrast our functional definition with other 
functional definitions that may exist. Our purpose is heuristic. No al- 
ternative to the two main varieties of personality definition is offered here. 

The reason for naming this variety of definition functional is that it 
emphasizes the achievement of the organism (Brunswik, 1947, 1952; 
Churchman and Ackoff, 1947a, b) in specific situations. The examina- 
tion of an individual’s behavior in a specific situation has also been called 
a “field theoretical” approach (Lewin, 1951), because the basic unit of 
analysis is behavior in a psychological field (Krech and Crutchfield, 1948) 
or in a situation (Thomas, 1951). We distinguish “field theoretical” 
from functional, however, because the functional definition emphasizes 
the achievement of an individual, or the stabilization of an individual's 
behavior with regard to a given variety of goal objects in a particular kind 
of situation (Brunswik, 1952, pp. 21-25). Field theory is primarily 
concerned with the influence of field properties per se (like tension) upon 
behavior, rather than with the interaction of the person and the environ- 
ment, 

A definition that fulfills the foregoing requirements for a functional 
definition of personality has been offered by Churchman and Ackoff 
(1947a, b). We will consider what they have to say, bearing in mind 
that it is likely that support for the functional definition will be lacking 
until someone does some thorough experimental work within the frame- 
work they suggest. 

The meaning of individuality in behavior. Churchman and Ackoff 
(1947b) set the foundation for their definition by inquiring about the 
term individuality in the study of personality (1947a, Chapter 4). In- 
dividuality may mean, first, identification of an organism with respect to 
other organisms along a measurable dimension of behavior, or, second, 
the manner in which a person responds to observable changes in the 
phenomenal world. The first meaning of individuality agrees with the 
usage of Eysenck (1951) and Klein and Krech (1951). The second 
meaning, according to Churchman and Ackoff, is the definition of the 
scientific study of personality, i.e., what a person does when certain 
changes take place in the world about him. 

An analogy from chemistry may help us understand the difference 
between the two interpretations. Let us say that any chemical substance 
may be identified uniquely by its form-rigidity. Let us assume that we 
have the population of all the chemical substances known to man (this 
would include both compounds and mixtures). A study of the individual 
differences between chemical compounds with respect to form-rigidity 
corresponds to the first kind of individuality. Comparatively, then, how 
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much form-rigidity is there present in each of the chemical compounds and 
mixtures? We may not want to stop there, however. We may wish 
to know what happens to one given chemical substance (e.g., calcium 
carbonate) with respect to form-rigidity as different environmental con- 
ditions (e.g., temperature, pressure) undergo change. The variation in 
a given property of an object as environmental conditions vary corre- 
sponds to the second variety of individuality. 

If individual or person is substituted for chemical substance in the fore- 
going, we have the application of these two kinds of individuality to human 
behavior. Obviously, if the dimensions of behavior and all conditions 
of environmental change were sampled, the two varieties of individuality 
would constitute the universe of all behavior. In any event, let us say 
that one criterion by which we distinguish personality from behavior-in- 
general is through the second type of individuality; i.e., given a dimension 
of behavior, how does the characteristic value on this dimension vary for 
a given person as the environment changes? 

The relation of individuality to personality. Since the kind of behavior 
distinguishing the study of personality has been identified, the task now 
is to indicate how this variety of behavior (individuality) may be defined 
as personality. Churchman and Ackoff distinguish personality from be- 
havior-in-general by defining personality as that type of individual behavior 
which is purposive. By purposive behavior, they mean that variety of 
behavior in which an organism selects among alternative means to ac- 
complish a given end. Purposive behavior is also distinguished from 
other kinds of behavior, such as expressive behavior or mechanical be- 
havior. Expressive behavior (see p. 362) refers to the rate, rhythm, and 
intensity of response for a given variety of activity. Mechanical behavior 
refers to activity where the individual discriminates relations between 
stimuli or discriminates the presence or absence of stimuli. Therefore, 
the second criterion (in addition to individuality) distinguishing person- 
ality from behavior-in-general is that personality refers to the purposive 
behavior of an individual. 

From these definitions, the study of personality, according to Church- 
man and Ackoff, calls for a situation where there are alternative means 
to a goal. We must then vary the conditions with respect to the given 
goal and measure the variation in the means selected by the individual. 
By this procedure, we meet the requirement for purposive behavior (i.e., 
behavior toward a particular goal). Finally, we select some property of 
the means-to-a-goal relationships in order to identify the behavior of the 
individual. An instance of a means-goal property is the efficiency of 
reaching the goal with the given means. A procedure suggested by 
Churchman and Ackoff is to classify different means to a goal according 
to their efficiency of reaching it. Then, a measure of personality is the 
determination of the probability of using means of different efficiency with 
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respect to a particular end for given environmental conditions. An addi- 
tional step is to perform the same measurement under different environ- 
mental conditions. The outcome will be a distribution of probability 
values for different means to a goal (described by their efficiencies) as 
the conditions in the environment vary. Therefore, according to Church- 
man and Ackoff, the study of personality is the determination of the char- 
acteristic ways (as measured by a probability function) an individual has 
of selecting alternative means for a given end. 


Our goal in the previous section has been to consider what is the study 
of personality. We have found two main proposals: the identification 
of personality as general behavior and the identification of personality as 
individual behavior. At the present time the former proposal has greater 
support than the latter one. In contrast to the individual-behavior and 
the general-behavior definitions, there is the functional definition. The 
merit of it, at least as presented by Churchman and Ackoff, is that it offers 
a proposal for the precise identification of personality within a general- 
behavior theory. A methodology is also suggested by which personality 
may be measured quantitatively. The disadvantage of the proposal is that 
it requires a methodology not familiar to current research practice in psy- 
chology, and it has still to develop an experimental program. 


Reading Research Literature 


We mentioned earlier that one purpose of this introduction is to give 
the student the basis for a critical evaluation of theory, methods, and find- 
ings in the study of personality. This section offers some guides for 
evaluating a theoretical statement, a proposed research method, or the re- 
port of an investigation. By evaluation, we mean ascertaining whether 
theories, methods, or data are scientifically useful for the study of person- 
ality. Does a theory give a simple but general explanation of relation- 
ships already known? Does the theory lead to the deduction of new re- 
lationships? Does the method lead to the data required by the formula- 
tion of the problem and the formulation of the hypotheses underlying the 
investigation? Are the data analyzable? Can statistical tests be made 
to evaluate hypotheses? 

At the outset of a statement of theory or of a research report, the 
reader should expect a statement about the purpose of the research or of 
the theoretical discussion. This statement sets the stage for what follows 
and is its justification. After the introduction, the author should cover, 
ideally, the four aspects of research to be discussed below. In many re- 
ports there will be no discussion of some, or all, of these aspects of re- 
search. Most of the failures to discuss them occur because the article 
is about a theory, about a method of research, or about a proposal to un- 
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dertake an investigation. Occasionally an article is an exploratory study 
or a preliminary report of a more complete report to follow. In such 
articles, some of the aspects of research will also be neglected. Of course 
there are also instances where the failure to cover the four aspects of re- 
search occurs because the research is poorly conceived, trivial, and im- 
properly conducted. 

Bearing these cautions in mind, the following discussion should guide 
the student in his consideration of theory and research in the study of 
personality. 

Statement of the problem. Is the problem of any importance to the 
understanding of human behavior, or is it a trivial one? Importance does 
not necessarily mean practical significance, but rather the degree to which 
the problem is relevant to current research, the degree to which there is 
evidence for need of it, and the degree to which it leads to the confirma- 
tion or refutation of theory with empirical data. To discover whether 
the problem is of any importance one should look for hypotheses, for the 
development of a theory, or for the systematization of empirical facts by 
bibliographic research. If the article is about an experiment, the author 
should say what relevance his experiment will have. 

Theory and formulation of hypotheses. A testable hypothesis will have 
two characteristics: it will assert a definite relationship among the experi- 
mental variables, and it will permit the experimenter to perform operations 
to test the validity of the asserted relationship. It is conceivable that an 
hypothesis exists which does not permit operations. Obviously, such an 
hypothesis has no scientific use. Very often the statement of an hypo- 
thesis does not specifically include alternative outcomes. With such an 
hypothesis, however, the experimenter has failed to establish a criterion 
for reliable evidence. The reader should look carefully to see whether 
the hypotheses are of this type. 

Method of procedure. In an experimental investigation, once the state- 
ment of the problem, theory, and hypotheses is made, the procedures used 
in the investigation follow. Procedures mean the methods, the actions, 
performed by the experimenter to get the data bearing upon the hypo- 
theses he has formulated. Included in the procedure are such items as 
the sample of subjects employed, the treatment of the subjects, and the 
method of analyzing the data. 

The sample of the subjects employed has two aspects. The first is the 
selection of the subjects with respect to the population referred to in the 
hypotheses. If subjects need have no differentiating characteristics from 
the population in general, no bias should be permitted in their selection. 
If the study merits, the subjects should then constitute a representative 
sample of the population in general being studied. If, however, the sub- 
jects are to be used as the basis for obtaining evidence about a distinguish- 
able segment of the population, the investigator is obligated to set forth 
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the criteria for the distinguishing characteristics and give evidence that 
his sample of subjects fulfills these criteria. 

The second aspect of the selection of the subjects is the numerical size 
of the sample. The size of the sample is a statistical problem, and there 
are methods for deciding how large a sample of subjects is required to 
obtain confirmation or refutation of an hypothesis (Neyman, 1951). In 
general, however, the larger the sample of subjects, the more likely that 
the findings are reliable. Large numbers of subjects, however, do not as- 
sure the validity of the findings. For more complete discussion of the 
tules of evidence in empirical work and the bearing of sample size on it, 
the reader is referred to Churchman (1948), McNemar (1949), or Ney- 
man (1951). 

Once the nature and size of the sample are examined, the procedures 
used in the experiment are considered. In general, the procedures refer 
to the manipulations or Operations the investigator employs in order to 
obtain samples of behavior from subjects. What the investigator manipu- 
lates is a set of antecedent conditions," and he observes the behavior fol- 
lowing thereafter. Usually the antecedent conditions are called the in- 
dependent variables. Examples of independent variables are: the num- 
ber of hours of food deprivation, the amount of noise introduced into an 
examination room, the internal organismic state of rigidity, the trait of 
Personality submissiveness. Each of these conditions may be manipu- 
lated by some set of operations performed by the investigator: hours of 
food deprivation by not permitting the organism to eat for a stated interval 
of time; the amount of noise by varying intensity and pitch of nonsensical 
sounds; the state of rigidity by choosing individuals of varying amounts 
of rigidity as measured by a test of rigidity; the trait of submissiveness by 
choosing individuals of varying amounts of submissiveness as measured by 
a test of submissiveness. 

When the independent variables have been manipulated, the experi- 
menter makes some observation on a variety of behavior. He makes 
the observation because in his hypothesis there is, presumably, a state- 
ment about what relationship he should find between the independent, 
antecedent conditions and the observed behavior. To make the observa- 
tion of the behavior, the experimenter may merely use his own eyes and 
ears or he may employ measuring devices. In any event, the observation 
is of the variety of behavior called the dependent variable as the experi- 
menter has defined it. For the independent variable hours of food de- 


* Strictly “antecendent conditions” are prior influences upon the organism, Here 
“ ition”. ESEISTA 
antecedent conditions’ means external stimuli, internal stimuli, or states and 
responses on other tests. 
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ent after the organism has been subjected to different amounts of depriva- 
tion. In this particular instance, one may say that the amount of irrita- 
bility is a function of, or dependent upon, the hours of deprivation. 

If, however, the experimenter uses the independent variable submissive- 
ness and has varied submissiveness by having individuals with different 
amounts of submissiveness in his sample, the outcome would not be called 
a functional relationship. Suppose he wishes to observe what relationship 
exists between submissiveness and intelligence. The dependent variable 
would then be the scores obtained on an intelligence test. He would cor- 
relate the scores on intelligence for those individuals whom he had chosen 
previously on the basis of their submissiveness score. How would he 
ascertain the relationship? Usually by computing a correlation coefficient 
between the distribution of scores on the intelligence test and a distribu- 
tion of scores on a test of submissiveness. If he found a reliable correla- 
tion, or covariation, between submissiveness and intelligence, can he say 
that one depends upon the other? He cannot! All he has demonstrated 
is that a non-chance amount of association exists between the two varia- 
bles. Such a relationship is called by Kendall (1950) an interdependency 
relationship.* 

In considering the operations upon the independent and the dependent 
variables, there are two questions that should concern the reader. One is 
whether the operations that the experimenter performs on both kinds of 
variables will be such as to give him the data he seeks. There are some 
operations which do not yield the data the experimenter desires to obtain. 
The second question is whether or not vitiating conditions have been con- 
trolled. Vitiating conditions refer to circumstances which, if not ac- 
counted for, may introduce uncontrolled influences upon the observed be- 
havior. For example, if motivation or the desire to do well influences a 
person’s score on an intelligence test, it may influence the relationship be- 
tween submissiveness and intelligence. To be certain that this influence 
does not intervene to vitiate the relationship, the motivation of the sub- 
jects should be held constant (i.e., not allowed to vary). 

‘The distinction between a dependency relationship and an interdependency rela- 
tionship is made for two reasons (neither of which raises the problem of cause): 
first, according to Kendall (1950), the correlation between two variables measures 
the amount of “internal consistency” or symmetry between them. Kendall also 
points out that this is the problem of reliability. Therefore, he calls correlation an 
analysis of interdependency. Another way of considering interdependency (Spence, 
1951) is with regard to behavioral variables. In an interdependency relationship, 
the effect of the environmental variables is not sought. Instead, usually, the asso- 
ciation among the behavioral variables is measured. Second, a dependency rela- 
tionship is an expression of what happens to one variable as conditions are manipu- 
lated. Kendall (1950) calls the dependency relationship the validity problem: i.e., 
the agreement of an observation with external criteria. In Spence (1951), the de- 


pendency relationship is in the form of discovering the relationships between en- 
vironmental and behavioral variables. 
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After the experimental operations have been critically evaluated, 
next questions concern how the data are analyzed, what measures of the 
reliability of findings are employed, and what evidence is given for th 
acceptance or rejection of the hypotheses formulated at the outset. Thi 
matters are largely concerned with statistical inference. 

Interpretation of the findings. Once the evaluation of results is made, 
the next critical problem is to discover what bearing the findings have upon 
the problem and theory as formulated at the outset. Most important 
the consequence of the findings for future investigations. More often t 
not a given study generates more questions than it answers. In seeking 
the answer to the foregoing questions, the reader should critically evaluate 
the generality of the findings and the consistency with which the findings 
obtained are interpreted in terms of the theory set forth at the outset of 
the study. The most important aspect of interpretation of findings, how- 
ever, is whether explanations are given which have no necessary connec- 
tion with the theory and the hypotheses previously formulated. Such ad 
hoc explanations indicate a lack of precision in formulating the hypotheses 
to be investigated and also the absence of adequate control of vitiating 
conditions in the performance of an experiment. 


The foregoing has been a discussion of four aspects of research. Al- 
though these aspects refer specifically to the critical evaluation of em- 
pirical work, they may also be used to consider theoretical or methodologi- 
cal articles. They are guides in the consideration of theory, problems, 
and findings, both to the doer of research and to the reader of the reports 
of research. Though few investigations in psychology will meet all the 
criteria given in the present discussion, their absence should not deter a 
reader. He should be aware of the requirements of research. But failure 
to meet all requirements need not prevent the recognition of useful find- 
ings. A reader must be able to evaluate critically without allowing his- 
sensitivity to prevent recognition of useful theoretical discussions and 
empirical findings. Generally, the absence of ambiguity in discussion and 
reports leads to maximum usefulness. Still, the tolerance of ambiguity 
very often increases scope and richness of research. 
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THEORY 


INTRODUCTION 


Whenever there are a number of observations or facts before an investi- 
gator, he attempts to find an explanation or an interpretation of them. 
The purpose of the explanation, or the interpretation, is to make it pos- 
sible to anticipate further observations on the basis of the ones already 
known. Thus observations lead to interpretations of the observations and 
thence to the anticipation of other facts (the “anticipation” of observa- 
tions may belong to the past, the present, or the future). To such a set 
of interrelated interpretations of observed facts, the name theory is given. 

This section of the collection is about the process of interpreting or ex- 
plaining observations, that is, about theory. Of course, theory will also 
be discussed in other sections of the collection. In the section on prob- 
lems, the articles by Miller (p. 458), Frenkel-Brunswik (p. 509), Child 
(p. 539), Newcomb (p. 331), Hilgard (p. 346), and Farrel (p. 448) are 
related to theory. Similarly, in the section on methods, the articles by 
Thouless (p. 196), Stephenson (p. 230), and Hall (p. 249) are about ex- 
plaining observations also. At this stage of the development of the study 
of personality, theoretical statements will vary in completeness, in level 
of explanation, and in logical rigor. Many proposals for theories are 
articles of faith or preferences in assumptions. Our purpose here, how- 
ever, is not to evaluate but to discuss the role of theory in general and in 
relation to the study of personality. 


The Role of Theory in Science 


What is a theory? We have indicated that in general a theory is an ex- 
planation. Let us now consider the characteristics of any theory. 

(a) All theories are attempts at describing or interpreting interrelation- 
ships between facts or observations. This is the meaning of explanation. 
We will consider this in detail later. 

(b) A theory is also a goal to be achieved and a means for achieving 
the goal (Marx, 1951). The goal the investigator desires to achieve is 
the anticipation of past, present, or future events. He seeks to give a gen- 
eral account of a set of diverse facts. 
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At the same time, a theory is a device by which new facts may 
anticipated. In this connection Neal Miller (1951) lists three uses of 
theory: (1) in greatly restricting the range of trial and error by ruling ou 
impossible alternatives, (2) in suggesting general lines of attack thi 
would not otherwise be thought of and tried, and (3) in devising tech- 
niques for analyzing conditions and measuring results (Miller, 1951, p. 
85). 

(c) The content of a theory is relative to the theorist and the investt 
gators upon whose empirical work the theorist depends (Marx, 1951), 
A theory does not go beyond the empirical evidence or beyond the logical 
operations leading to deductions. Rather, foundations of a theory are 
based upon interpretations of reality. Therefore, a theory is not the “true” 
representative of reality (Cohen and Nagel, 1934; Marx, 1951). Instead, 
any theory is a selection of relations one might possibly use to explain ob- 
servations. But these relations (called constructs) do not refer to ulti- 
mate, irreducible “causes.” The system of relations composing a theory 
is merely a way of organizing a given set of observations. At any time, 
any theory is only one of several conceivable alternative explanations. 

(d) Because a theory is an alternative explanation, it can be evaluated 
for its scientific usefulness. Scientific usefulness refers to the generality 
of the observations explained by the theory (i.e., the relationships postu- 
lated) and to the accuracy of the predictions about observations derived 
from the relationships. An empirical test of a theory, then, is its scientific 
usefulness, 

In order to understand the use of theory, we must inquire into the mean- 
ing of the key term “explanation.” 

What is an explanation?* According to Feigl (1949) an “ ‘Explanation’ 
is . . . taken primarily as procedure of inference . . . ” (Feigl, 1949. 
p. 510). It is the means of giving the answer to the question “why.” 
Feigl says further that 


It seems convenient to represent the levels of explanation along the lines of the fol 
lowing scheme (read from bottom up): 
Theories, 2nd order. Still penetrating interpretation (still higher constructs). 
Theories, Ist order. Sets of assumptions using higher-order constructs (results ol 
abstraction and inference), (Deeper interpretation of the facts as rendered on th 
empirical low-level). 


* Our discussion will be brief. For a more complete discussion, especially wil 
regard to psychology, we refer the reader to E. Brunswik, The Conceptual Framework 
of Psychology, International Encyclopedia Unified Science, I, No. 10, 1952; C. 
Hempel, Fundamentals of Concept Formation in Empirical Science, Internatio} 
Encyclopedia Unified Science, Il, No. 7, 1952: H. Feigl, Some Remarks on th 
Meaning of Scientific Explanation, in H. Feigl and W. Sellars (editors), Readings Ü 
Philosophical Analysis, New York, Appelton-Century-Crofts, 1949, pp. 510-514 
M. Marx, Psychological Theory, New York, Macmillan, 1951, pp. xi, 1-585; 
Bergmann, Theoretical Psychology, Ann. Rev. Psychol., 1953, 4, 435-459. 
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Empirical laws. Functional relationships between relatively directly observable 
(or measurable) magnitudes. 

Description, Simple account of individual facts or events (data) as more or less 
immediately observable (Feigl, 1949, p. 511-512). 


And, Feigl continues, “The question of ‘why’ (in the sense of a demand 
for explanation) is answered by deduction either from empirical laws or 
theories” (Feigl, 1949, p. 512). Another set of names for these different 
kinds of explanations is empirical propositions, hypothetical propositions, 
and theoretical propositions (Marx, 1951, p. 7). The empirical proposi- 
tions are statements of what has been observed; the hypothetical prop- 
ositions are statements of what is predicted in observation; and the theo- 
retical proposition is, according to its degree of generality and abstractness, 
a statement of the relationships among the observed facts. 

In summary, then, an explanation in science may be a description of 
observations, or it may be the statement of an empirical law, or, finally, it 
may consist of constructions interrelating several empirical laws. Though 
there is no doubt that higher-order explanations are the ultimate goal of 
a science, the study of personality, for the most part, has not gone beyond 
the descriptive activity. Neal Miller (1951), among others, would not 
even concede that the study of personality has reached the level of descrip- 
tion, 


The Role of Theory in the Study of Personality 


If we take the three (or four) levels of explanation described above as 
our criteria, few articles in the present collection go beyond the level of 
empirical laws. The articles by Miller (p. 458), Child (p. 539), Eysenck 
(p. 162), MacKinnon (p. 135), Stephenson (p. 230), and Frenkel- 
Brunswik (p. 509), may be considered examples of research reports meet- 
ing the criteria for Feigl’s second level of explanation. That is, empirical 
laws are reported in these selections. 

There are two reasons for the failure to go beyond the level of empirical 
laws in the study of personality: the most important, it appears, is the 
absence of agreement among investigators about the problem areas. As 
a consequence no consistent research programs have developed. There 
are exceptions, of course, the most important being the studies conducted 
by Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, et al. (1950). The other reason for the 
failure to go beyond empirical laws is the failure to specify unambiguously 
the relations between behaviors and the relations between environmental 
conditions and behavior deducible from some theory. If we do not know 
where to observe relationships, it appears that they will be difficult to find. 

Our discussion of theory will be concerned with descriptions and 
empirical laws because they are most germane to the study of personality. 

Description: the first level of explanation. Generally a description of 
behavior begins by defining the domain of behavior. For example, we 
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may decide to classify human behavior with regard to responses to ink- 
blots, to personally valued words, or to a sample of questions about au- 
thoritarian behavior. The existence of a classification is determined by 
giving two or more criteria such that every behavior in the chosen domain 
satisfies exactly one of those criteria (Hempel, 1952, p. 51). For ex- 
ample, a person low on authoritarian behavior is one whose score on the 
test of authoritarianism (Adorno et al., 1950) is not above the score of 
the 25th percentile. The two criteria fulfilled here are that a score is ob- 
tained for the domain of behavior called authoritarianism, and that the 
score falls in one of several categories defining the domain of behavior. 
A cruder classification would be that of obtaining a high or a low score on 
the test of authoritarianism. 

Hempel points out that classification is the practical task of identifica- 
tion. At the same time, however, he adds that it involves some theorizing 
(i.e., explaining) because we expect to find some empirical associations 
with our classification. Such is the case in the article by Else Frenkel- 
Brunswik (p. 509). She reports upon research in which empirical rela- 
tionships (coefficients of correlation) are found between the scores of 
individuals on tests of authoritarianism and their behavior on perceptual 
tasks. Hempel points out that classificatory systems or concepts are used 
largely for descriptions of observational findings and for the formulation 
of initial empirical generalizations (Hempel, 1952). 

Following the either-or character of classification, the next variety of 
explaining involves concepts which allow for “more-or-less” kinds of 
descriptions. There are two kinds of “more-or-less” explanations: com- 
parative and quantitative concepts. In comparative descriptions there are 
no numerical values. The behavior is described in terms of relative 
values: for example, “A is better than B in reading prose passages,” 
“better than” being measured by the performance of A and B on speed 
and comprehension in reading prose passages. Presumably a number of 
individuals may be ordered according to relative rate and comprehension 
of reading. In “quantitative or metrical” descriptions each response is 
given a real number in the domain of behavior. For example, the per- 
formance of individuals on an intelligence test is capable of being trans- 
formed into a definite real number called the “intelligence quotient.”? 

Few domains of behavior studied by the investigators of personality can 
be defined in terms of comparative or quantitative dimension scales. 
Though there are many tests and scales of measurement of behavior, few 
of them have established independent dimensions of behavior with quan- 
titative characteristics (Stevens, 1951). One of the difficulties barring 
progress here is the absence of independent dimensions of behavior. A 


2The major part of the foregoing discussion is taken from the monograph by 
C. G. Hempel (1951). The present author assumes complete responsibility for the 
version given here. 
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second difficulty, and probably a greater one, is the failure to obtain a unit 
of measurement for behavior. And a third difficulty is failure to meet the 
assumptions of measurement in seeking dimensions of behavior.* In the 
psychophysics of vision and hearing, in contrast to the study of personality, 
greater success has been obtained in measurement. In the field of per- 
sonality, a metric scale is still to be defined.* 

Empirical laws: the second level of explanation. In concluding our 
discussion of the role of theory in the study of personality, we might in- 
dicaté, very briefly, how the transition from the purely descriptive phase 
to the stage of empirical laws will occur. It will, we believe, occur in two 
ways. The first is the establishment of independent dimensions of be- 
havior. And, it will be desirable for these dimensions to be in quantita- 
tive terms. The second is the establishment of the relationships between 
environmental conditions and the dimensions of behavior. In psycho- 
physics and in the study of learning there are several instances of such 
relationships. The discovery of functional relationships remains to be 
accomplished in the science of personality. 


For the reader of the literature, however, the task is to evaluate the 
theory an investigator offers in explanation of his observations, First he 
must decide what variety of explanation is being proposed. Since the 
description is more likely to be found than empirical laws in the study of 
personality, the reader should ask about the reliability and the validity of 
the description. If an empirical relationship is described, the reader 
should ask the same questions; i.e., what is the evidence for the relation- 
ship, and what measure of reliability and validity accompany it? 

Second the reader must ask whether the explanation given by an in- 
vestigator leads to further research. This is particularly important, be- 
cause one function of an explanation is to direct an investigator to look 
for new observations and new relationships. The essential function of 
theory or of an explanation is to organize the investigator’s understanding 
of observations and to reduce the effort of understanding the relationships 
between observations. An explanation without more general or deeper 
understanding, or an explanation without economy, has no scientific use- 
fulness. 
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PATRICK MULLAHY 


A Philosophy of Personality’ vA, 


Among the most vital descriptions of behavior is the theory of interpersonal 
relations developed by Harry Stack Sullivan and his colleagues at the Washing- 
ton School of Psychiatry. The first article in this volume is by an adherent of 
Sullivan’s theory of interpersonal relations, Patrick Mullahy. He writes about 
some of the primitive assumptions employed in the formulation of the theory 
of interpersonal relations. The fundamental questions raised by Mullahy con- 
cern the terms or concepts by which the theory of interpersonal relations will 
ultimately be defined.* He asks about the distinction between inanimate things 
and living things, about personality and life, and about individuality and 
personality. 

The work of the Washington School adherents will be found primarily in 
the journal Psychiatry: Journal for the Study of Interpersonal Processes, pub- 
lished by the William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation. An anthology 
of their work is available in A Study of Interpersonal Relations, edited by 
Patrick Mullahy.’ In his introduction to this book, Mullahy describes the 
relation of the theory of interpersonal relations to the study of personality and 
psychoanalysis. The “most” complete statement of Harry Stack Sullivan’s 
theory will be found in his Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry‘ and in The 
Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry.’ 


‘Reprinted from Psychiatry: Journal for the Study of Interpersonal Processes, 1950, 
13, 417-437. Reprinted by permission of the author and the William Alanson White 
Psychiatric Foundation. 

*C. G. Hempel, Fundamentals of Concept Formation in Empirical Science, Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Unified Science, I1, No. 7, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. 

*P. Mullahy (editor), A Study of Interpersonal Relations, New York, Hermitage, 
1949. 

*H. S. Sullivan, Conceptions of Modern Psychiatriy, Washington, D.C., William 
Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation, 1947. 

* H. S. Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry, New York, Norton, 1953. 
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V HE PHILOSOPHY OF INTERPERSONAL THEORY is as yet very 

imperfectly understood. I believe that an examination of some of the 
assumptions underlying or implicit in it will contribute to a better grasp 
of the theory. The present paper offers a preliminary attempt to pull 
together some of the ideas about inanimate nature, life, and personality 
which the theory assumes or expresses. Since several sciences, in a sense, 
converge around it, I shall draw upon the contributions of men in various 
fields. There will be overlapping of ideas, but that is deliberate because 
I shall approach interpersonal theory from various angles. 


The Basic Categories of Naturalism: Process, Quality, and Relation 


Since interpersonal theory has to do with situations rather than isolated 
things or isolated events, a brief glance at the notion of fixed substance 
may be helpful. While the conception of substance in philosophy is an 
ancient one, I shall limit discussion of it to its interpretation in John Locke, 
whose ideas about it are especially significant for my purposes here. 
Locke held that any physical thing, a rock, a table, cannot be a mere 
collection of qualities; there must be something in which they inhere and 
which supports them, as a pincushion, so to speak, upholds pins. This 
“something” is the material substratum which has the qualities and which 
serves to provide a constant identity of a thing as its properties change. 

In an analogous fashion, mental attributes and activities must have 4 
spiritual substratum, a soul or self, to support them and serve to provide 
a constant identity as the ideas of the subject-self change. One can formu- 
late these ideas in a slightly different way by asking how it is we can per- 
ceive a material object as a unity and not merely as a “jumble of qualities” 
such as hardness, brownness, smoothness in an undiscriminated mass. 
Locke reasoned that there must be something which, as it were, holds the 
qualities together. This something is the substratum of the qualities ot 
what he called the substance of the object. It is this which “has the 
squareness, which is hard, which does the moving. . . .’ And we must 
also assume the existence of a spiritual substance. Mental activities can- 
not occur by themselves. There must be, Locke reasoned, something 
which thinks, imagines, perceives. This is the self or soul.* 


° John Herman Randall, Jr., and Justus Buchler, Philosophy: An Introduction, NeW 
York, Barnes & Noble, 1952; pp. 206-207. 
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But the substratum cannot be directly perceived. Subsequent philos- 
ophers showed that the assumption of a substratum was unnecessary, that 
we can conceive an object quite adequately in terms of its qualities and 
activities, that it is the totality of its qualities organized in a given manner 
or in a certain way.” 

Locke’s conception of substance and qualities bears a significant relation 
to the science of his day, a science which remained fundamentally un- 
changed until recently. There are, for Locke, as he conceived the world 
in terms of the scientific knowledge of his time, two kinds of qualities: 

primary and secondary. Primary qualities include extension, shape, 
solidity, motion; qualities that are quantitatively measurable, which are 
real and belong to a body whether we perceive it or not. Secondary 
qualities, qualities of color, taste, sound, smell, are powers which bodies 
have to excite ideas of them in us. The secondary qualities belong to the 
body only when we perceive it.® 

Whitehead points out that Newton called direct attention to mass as 
physical quality inherent in the nature of a physical body. “Mass re- 
mained permanent during all changes of motion.”?° Locke, in his 
philosophy, Whitehead observes, assumed that the qualities of having a 
mass and of “simple location” somewhere were essential qualities of mate- 
rial bodies.11 And the “primary qualities are the essential qualities of 
substances whose spatio-temporal relationships constitute nature.” 

As everyone knows, science has changed considerably since Locke’s 
day. But from the time of Descartes and Galileo to the advent of 
twentieth-century physics, mechanistic materialism dominated scientific 
thought. Part of the method of mechanistic analysis involved the attempt 
to isolate simpler elements and processes in complex phenomena and 
formulate their behavior mathematically. Explaining nature in terms of 
isolated elements is of course as old as, or older than, Democritus, who 
declared that there are only atoms (hard and indivisible particles) and 
the void. I mention this not to compare ancient atomism with modern 
science but to remind the reader that explaining nature in terms of self- 
contained elementary particles, things, or substances and their behavior is 

7 Edwin A. Burtt’s The English Philosophers from Bacon to Mill (New York, 
Modern Library, 1939) contains a useful collection of British philosophical writings, 
including Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 

* For a discussion of this point, see, for example, John H. Randall, Jr., Making of 
the Modern Mind, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. (revised edition), 1940. 

°” George Berkeley later criticized this duality with telling effect. 

” Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World; New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1925; p. 70. 

“ By simple location of a bit of matter, Whitehead means that “in expressing its 
spatio-temporal relations, it is adequate to state that it is where it is, in a definite 
region of space, and throughout a definite finite duration of time, apart from any 
essential reference of the relations of that bit of matter to other regions of space and 
to other durations of time.” Reference footnote 10; p. 84. 
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not new. “By the end of the nineteenth century the elementary substance 
was assumed to be the atom of ‘matter’ with fixed mass, and the elemen- 
tary process, the motion formulated in the equations of dynamics. ”*? | 

The transition from nineteenth-century mechanism to twentieth-century 
“field theory” is best explained in the words of Einstein and his collabo- 
rator. I shall limit the discussion to one or two crucial points pertaining 
to matter, energy, and “the field.” In nineteenth-century physics, scien- 
tists endeavored “to describe all natural phenomena in terms of simple | 
forces between unalterable objects.”** For the physicist of the early nine- 
teenth century “only substance and its changes were real.” A gas, for). 
example, was conceived as “a congregation of an enormous number of 
particles or molecules moving in all directions, colliding with each other 
and changing in direction of motion with each collision.”* Whitehead 
has remarked that in the nineteenth century atomism was extended to 
biology or rather developed independently: “Apart from cells and aggre- 
gations of cells there are no biological phenomena.””?* 

Einstein and his collaborator have observed that it took a courageous 
scientific imagination “to realize fully that not the behavior of bodies, but 
the behavior of something between them, that is, the field, may be essential 
for ordering and understanding events.” 

Classical physics conceived of two substances, namely, matter and 
energy. Matter had weight, while energy had not. According to re- | 
lativity theory “there is no essential distinction between mass and 
energy.”?” Matter is said to represent vast stores of energy and energy 
represents matter. The “field” surrounding a particle of matter also rep- 
resents energy, “though in an incomparably smaller quantity.” The differ- 
ence between matter and field, Einstein and his collaborator say, is 4 
quantitative not a qualitative one. “We cannot imagine a definite surface 
separating distinctly field and matter,”?* 

These cursory statements serve to introduce the point I am leading up 
to, that the conception of isolated, self-contained, fixed, immutable sub- 
stances has given way to “fields,” contexts, situations, that the world is 
understood in terms of collective goings-on, interrelated processes, of 
events. 

The theories and findings of contemporary philosophy and science thus 


* Reference footnote 8; pp. 466—467. 

* Albert Einstein and Leopold Infeld, The Evolution of Physics; New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1942; pp. 57-58. 

“ Reference footnote 13; p. 59. 

* Reference footnote 10; p. 146. 

, “Reference footnote 13; p. 312. 

* Reference footnote 13; p. 208. According to Whitehead, energy “is merely thé 
name for the quantitative aspects of a structure of happenings.” Reference footnote 
10; p. 149. 

* Reference footnote 13; pp. 256-257. 
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seem to put a strain on our accustomed ways of conceiving the world. At 
first blush they may also seem to make our primary, everyday experience 
unintelligible. We are used to thinking of discrete things. But the dis- 
crete things turn out to be aspects of a field, or objects intellectually dis- 
criminated from their context, configurations of energy. Conditioned as 
we are by our inherited modes of thinking, we search the “field,” so to 
speak, for “something” fixed, substantial, something definite, bounded, 
enduring, and self-contained. Intellectually speaking, we seek for some 
anchorage. 

Furthermore we have an inherited grammatical scheme of everyday 
speech such as nouns (to refer to things, substances, for example), verbs 
(to refer to the action of the subject, for example, or to say something 
about it), prepositions (to express relations), and so on. Can it be that 
we are left only with verbs and verbal constructions to express activities, 
events? But something must be a subject. 


There must be something to talk about and something must be said about this 
subject of discourse once it is selected. This distinction is of such fundamental 
importance that the vast majority of languages have emphasized it by creating some 
sort of formal barrier between the two terms of the proposition. The subject of 
discourse is a noun. As the most common subject of discourse is either a person 
or a thing, the noun clusters about concrete concepts of that order. As the thing 
predicated of a subject is generally an activity in the widest sense of the word, a 
passage from one moment of existence to another, the form which has been set aside 
for the business of predicating, in other words, the verb, clusters about concepts of 
activity.” 

In addition, ordinary experience, at least in some of its aspects, seems 
to testify to the reality of fixed “substances.” This table, that chair, these 
sticks and stones look pretty “substantial” to us. So do our neighbors 
Smith or Jones. And so do our selves. 

Such problems suggest, however, not a denial of direct, primary ex- 
perience but a revision of our conceptual categories and ideas, our modes 
of clarifying experience. Such a revision has in fact occurred to a con- 
siderable degree, not only in science but in philosophy. Whitehead and 
Dewey, for example, instead of speaking of “things” in the sense of dis- 
crete pieces of matter (having “simple location”) or of “rigid and lumpy 
substances,” speak of events or processes, of “‘interfusions,” interactions, 
or “transactions” of events or processes, in order to convey, among other 
things, first, the “dynamic” nature of the world; second, its patterned or 
structured character; third, its interconnectedness; fourth, the fact that it 
is characterized by “histories,” by continuity of change proceeding from 


* Edward Sapir, Language; New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927; p. 126. 
The relation of everyday experience and common speech to logic and scientific inquiry 
is a much discussed problem. Compare Herbert Feigl and Wilfrid Sellars (editors), 
Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949) 
with John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York, Henry Holt, 1938). 
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beginnings to endings (as Dewey expresses it); and fifth, that new powers 
or efficacies and qualities (and “laws”) “emerge” or are realized when 
certain modes of interaction occur. 

For Whitehead, an event is the ultimate unit of natural occurrence. An 
event has to do “with all there is” and with other events. For him an 
event “is the grasping into unity of a pattern of aspects.”’*° 


One all-pervasive fact, . . . inherent in the very character of what is real is the l 


transition of things, the passage one to another. This passage is not a mere linear 
procession of discrete entities. However we fix a determinate entity there is 
always a narrower determination of something which is presupposed in our first 
choice. Also always there is a wider determination into which our first choice fades 
by transition beyond itself. The general aspect of nature is that-of evolutionary 
expansiveness. These unities, which I call events, are the emergence into actuality 
of something. 


Substantiality (“thingness”) and individuality however exist. What is 
needed again is a reformulation of these in order to bring out what they 
signify.** Individuality signifies not isolation or lack of connection with 
other events but the unique set of relationships (interrelationships) of the 
various phases constituting an event which therefore distinguishes it from 
other events.** The relatednesses of an event are all internal relations, 
Whitehead says, so far as concerns that event, that is each relationship 
“enters into the essence of the event”; so that, otherwise, the event would 


not be itself. The conception of internal relatedness is said to involve the | 


analysis of the event into two factors: (1) the “underlying substantial 
activity of individualization,” and (2) the “complex of aspects” or “com- 
plex of relatednesses” as entering into the essence of the given event, 
which are unified by this individualized activity. Whitehead also ex- 
presses this by saying that the concept of internal relations requires the 


concept of substance as the activity synthesising the relationships into its — 


* Reference footnote 10; p. 174. 

“ Reference footnote 10; pp. 135-136. 

= Substantiality for John Dewey is a logical category. “The condition—and the sole 
condition—that has to be satisfied in order that there may be substantiality, is that 


certain qualifications hang together as dependable signs that certain consequences will 
follow when certain interactions take place” (Dewey, reference footnote 19; PP: 


128-129). “An object . . . is a set of qualities treated as potentialities for specified 
existential consequences. Powder is what will explode under certain conditions; water 
as a substantial object is that group of connected qualities which will quench thirst, 
and so on. The greater the number of interactions, of operations, and of conse 
quences, the more complex is the constitution of a given substantial object” (p. 129): 
Singularity and individuality, Dewey points out, must not be confused. A singular 
refers to an object—this or that table, chair, rock—which is intellectually discrimi- 
nated from the context or field in which it occurs. Individual has nothing to do with 
simplicity of constituents. It refers to a quality every situation or field has, unique 
ness. The situation contains within itself diverse distinctions and relations but theY 
form a unified qualitative whole. 
* Reference footnote 10; pp. 179-180. 
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emergent character. But the pattern which is thus “displayed” requires 
a duration involving a definite lapse of time.” So the realization or 
actualization of an event is a temporal affair. 

To sum up the previous discussion this far, there has been a change 
from “matter” to “event” or, better, “process” as a basic category for 
understanding the world. Processes (or events), qualities and relations 
(from an empirical naturalistic point of view), as W. R. Dennes says, 
become the basic categories for understanding the world, including the 
human world, instead of matter, motion, and energy, or substance and 
attribute.?> 

Of course many logically subsidiary categories and many concepts and 
linguistic and logical frameworks are necessary but these are fundamental. 
Description and explanation, if pushed far enough and deeply enough, 
arrive finally at processes, qualities, and relations as ultimate. In the 
words of Whitehead, nature “is a structure of evolving processes. The 
reality is the process.”** To explain any phenomenon “is to become as 
fully as possible aware of the qualities, aspects, structure that compose it, 
the constituents that enter into it, the causes that produce it, and the 
effects which entities similar to it usually have—including of course var- 
ious effects upon human beings and their interests. We experience causal 
relations as relations of regular concomitance or sequence between events 
of specified types. . . .”°7 

The method of mechanistic analysis has not been abandoned; it has 
been broadened: 


Having found simpler elements and processes, men have gone on to investigate how 
they act when combined in a complex system. In the various analytic sciences from 
physics to psychology, it has proved necessary to consider the way in which proc- 
esses function, not only in isolation, but also in the relevant context or “field” in 
which they normally operate. ... To the mechanistic analysis into component 
processes there has been added the functional analysis into the specific way they act 
in the total situation. . . .* 


There is a final point I want to bring out before turning to the problems 
of life and association. Processes or events or occurrences are, so to 
speak, not all glued together. There are “levels” of complexity and 
interrelationship in nature. While “there is no isolated occurrence in 


“ Whitehead also says: “Thus an event in realizing itself displays a pattern, and 
this pattern, requires a definite duration determined by a definite meaning of simul- 
taneity. Each such meaning or simultaneity relates the pattern as thus displayed to 
one definite space-time system” (p. 182). Compare Einstein and Infeld, reference 
footnote 13; p. 186ff. 

W, R. Dennes, “The Categories of Naturalism” in Naturalism and the Human 
Spirit, edited by Yervant H. Krikorian; New York, Columbia University Press, 1944. 

* Reference footnote 10; p. 106. 

* Dennes, reference footnote 25; p. 291. 

* Reference footnote 8; p. 467. 
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nature, yet interaction and connection are not wholesale and homogeneous. 
Interacting events have tighter and looser ties, which qualify them with 
certain beginnings, and endings, and which mark them off from other 
fields of interaction. Such relatively closed fields come into conjunction 
at times so as to interact with each other, and a critical alteration is 
effected. A new larger field is formed in which new energies are released, 
and to which new qualities appertain.”*° 


Life and Association 


What is it that distinguishes a living thing from a stick or a stone, a 
man from, say, an elephant or an oak tree? In the Western world, the 
Greeks were the first to raise such questions in a straightforward, scientific 
fashion; and they were the first to give an answer which can lay claim to 
being scientific. Aristotle, in a work traditionally entitled De Anima, 
attempted an empirical differentiation of living from nonliving things, and 
an analysis of the various forms of life based on their observable traits.” 
He endeavored first to distinguish the living from the nonliving as follows: 
“Of natural bodies,” he said, “some possess life and some do not; where- 
by life we mean the power of self-nourishment and of independent growth 
and decay.”* The soul (psyche) is the power certain things have to act 
in specific, ascertainable ways. The actual use or operation of this power 
constitutes life. To know what a living thing is one must study its char- 
acteristic activities and attributes.*? Soul and body are not two distinct 
things; they represent two aspects of one “thing.” The soul represents 
that organization of the body which enables the latter to carry on its char- 
acteristic functions. 

Only recently have students of psychology reached a position as com- 
prehensive and acute. This may be summed up by saying that the various 
forms of living things are explained in terms of increasing complexity of 
function and interaction. Instead of seeking to explain living things in 
terms of occult powers or qualities, empirically-minded philosophers, 
psychologists, and social scientists have found the theoretical key to life in 
the fact of dynamic organization.** In the words of Dewey, the difference 


| 

2 John Dewey, Experience and Nature; London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1929; 
pp. 271-272. 

® Certain of his predecessors, like Democritus, had adopted a mechanistic position 
and on the basis of a rationalistic analysis had ruled that every thing except atoms 
and the void are appearance and unreal. 

* Aristotle, De Anima, with translation, introduction, and notes by R. D. Hicks: 
Cambridge University Press, 1907; p. 49. Reproduction is also included as a funda- 
mental feature of living things (p. 63). 

* Reference footnote 31; p. Sff. 


“For an extended discussion of organization, see Gardner Murphy, Personality; 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1947. 
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between living and nonliving things “lies in the way in which physico- 
chemical energies are interconnected and operate... .”°* There is “a 


condition of tension in the distribution of energies such as involves pres- 
sures from points of high potential to those of low potential which in turn 
effect distinctive changes such that the connection with the environment is 
altered, so that the organism acts differently upon the environment and is 
exposed to different influences from it.’”** While inanimate things are 
also subject to disturbed inner equilibrium, which eventuate in activity in 
relation to surrounding things, their behavior significantly differs from that 
of a plant. In the case of inanimate things like iron molecules, there is 
said to be no bias or selective reaction, no significant tendency in inter- 
action to remain simple iron or to perpetuate its characteristically 
organized activity; they tend to utilize conserved consequences of past 
activities so as to adapt consequent changes to the needs of the integral 
system to which they belong.” With animate bodies, recovery of the 
equilibrium pattern—not mere literal reinstatement of the previous con- 
dition—applies to the ongoing history. The equilibrium pattern main- 
tained is the outcome of a dynamic process.** In such ways, living things 

“Dewey, reference footnote 29; p. 254. Compare H. S. Sullivan, Conceptions of 
Modern Psychiatry; Washington, D. C., William Alanson White Psychiatric Founda- 
tion, 1947; pp. 14-15. The fecundated ovum in the uterus “manifests the basic 
categories of biological process. . . . It lives . . . and starts the realization of its 
potentialities not as a unit organism surrounded by a suitable environment. It lives 
communally with the environment. Physico-chemical factors, substance, plentiful 
in the uterine environment, flow into the cell. They undergo changes. . . . They 
return presently as other chemico-physical factors, to the environment. . . . 

“From a relative position in time and space, the environment flows through the 
living cell, becoming of its very life in the process; and the cell flows and grows 
through the environment. . . . It is artificial . . . to say that the cell is one thing 
and the environment another. . . . 

“In the cell medium complex one can observe much that is marvelous. There are 
factors of organization, including polarity and dynamic gradients. 

“Biologically, then, an organism is a self-perpetuating organism of the physico- 
chemical world. . . .” 

= Dewey, reference footnote 29; p. 253. 

"Dewey, reference footnote 29; p. 254. Some preliminary definitions may be 
helpful at this point: “By need is meant a condition of tensional distribution of 
energies such that the body is in a condition of uneasy or unstable equilibrium. By 
demand or effort is meant the fact that this state is manifested in movements which 
modify environing bodies in ways which react upon the body, so that its characteristic 
pattern of active equilibrium is restored. By satisfaction is meant this recovery of 
equilibrium pattern, consequent upon the changes of environment due to interactions 
with the active demands of the organism” (p. 253). 

"= “If we take as an example the search for food found in connection with the 
higher organisms, it appears clear that the very search often leads the organism into 
an environment that differs from the old one, and that the appropriation of food under 
new conditions involves a modified state of the organism. The form of the relation- 
ship, of the interaction, is reinstated, not the identical conditions. Unless this fact is 
recognized, development becomes abnormal or at least unusual matter rather than a 
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. or have qualities and efficacies or powers not possessed by the 
ate. X 

le there is much more to be said, one may sum up by noting that, 
passes from the purely physical to the distinctly human and mental, 
; “increasing complexity and intimacy of interaction among natural 
938 

and large it is language and culture, in the anthropological sense, 
mark the distinctively human and mental. For Dewey, the heart 
uage is communication: “the establishment of cooperation in an 
' in which there are partners, and in which the activity of each is 


d and regulated by partnership.” Language is to be understood . 


its broad sense as including not only oral and written speech but 
10t only gestures but rites, ceremonies, monuments, and the prod- 
industrial and fine arts.” For a tool or a machine “says some- 
o those who understand it.” As we shall see in more detail later, 
g is primarily a property of behavior—cooperative behavior. In 
vords, meaning is primarily a property of interpersonal activity; the 
or is cooperative “in that response to another’s act involves contem- 
ous response to a thing as entering into the other’s behavior, and 
yon both sides.”4t The ability to engage in cooperative activity is 
ence. 

state of dependency and interdependency is a basic feature of life, 
lispensable condition, in the words of Ashley Montagu. By de- 
icy he means “the state of reliance upon the organism upon ob- 
yutside itself for the satisfaction of needs.™? The nature of life, 
s, can be expressed by one word, cooperation, namely, the “inter- 


feature of life activities. Need remains a constant factor but it changes its 
With change in need comes a change in exploratory and searching activities; 

t change is followed by a changed fulfillment or satisfaction. The conservative 

y is doubtless strong; there is a tendency to get back. But in at least the more 

x organisms, the activity of search involves modification of the old environ- 

f only by change in the connection of the organism with it. Ability to make 

ain a changed mode of adaptation in response to new conditions is the source 

more extensive development called organic evolution. Of human organisms 

pecially true that activities carried on for satisfying needs so change the en- 

ent that new needs arise which demand still further change in the activities 

organism by which they are satisfied; and so on in a potentially endless chain.” 

_ reference footnote 19; p. 28. 

wey, reference footnote 29; p. 261. 

wey, reference footnote 29; p. 179. 

wey, reference footnote 19; p. 46. 

wey, reference footnote 29; p. 179. 

mpare; for example, Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York, 

A. Knopf, 1948), chapters 3 and 4; Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New 

Macmillan, 1948), Chapter 2; Otto Klineberg, Social Psychology (New York, 

Holt and Co., 1940). 

hley Montagu, On Being Human; New York, Henry Schuman, 1950; p. 53. 
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action between organisms for mutual support in such a way as to confer 
survival benefits upon each other.’** Starting with an analysis of repro- 
duction in simple forms of life, Montagu finds that “the primary co-opera- 
ive act is the reproductive act.”* The reproductive process is one of 
dependency and interdependency between parent and offspring; and all 
living organisms strive to maintain this state of dependency and inter- 
Jependency. The basis of the social relationships—whereby social 
signifies “all those interactions between organisms or groups in which 
needs are satisfied’’** characterizing all living organisms, is located in the 
‘eproductive process. 

Because every organism functions as a unit, each cell of the organism 
eing dependent for proper functioning upon interaction with it of every 
ther cell, the organism itself is said to be a dependent and interdependent 
vhole. A multicellular organism is regarded as the expression of increas- 
ng intercellular cooperation. In its origin no living organism is said to 
e solitary. Few organisms are believed to be solitary in their lives. 
‘Under certain conditions, single animals are often observed, but to as- 
ume from such observation that such animals are necessarily solitary, 
hat is to say, that they spend most of their lives alone, is a very doubtful 
srocedure.”** Exceptions are said to be far from numerous. A “social 
ippetite,” according to Montagu, is found throughout the kingdom of liv- 
ng forms: in fungi, bacteria, higher plants, animals. As we ascend the 
cale of life, we find “progressively increasing degrees of complexity, 
erminating in the most complex of all—in man.” 

There are, however, significant differences between an organism and 
ociety and between societies. Human society “represents a development 
f mind, of interactive consciousness, and the complex of relationships to 
vhich these give rise, in a sense quite different from that which might be 
onceived as possessed by the individual or masses of cells which are the 
nteractive elements constituting the organism.”** Because of the de- 
elopment of superior neuropsychic potentialities of man, his great plastic- 
y, his freedom from biologically predetermined forms of behavior, 
uman society has become culturalized and therefore in a sense unique. 

Personality is then a product of two dynamic and mutually interde- 
endent processes of transmission: the one hereditary (operating through 
enes, chromosomes, human reproduction), the other sociocultural (oper- 
ting by means of learning, symbolic communication, etc.). Strictly 
peaking, man is a product of several kinds of environment. “Neither 
enetic nor communicative transmission,” Kingsley Davis points out, 

“ Reference footnote 42; p. 47. 

“ Reference footnote 42; p. 29. 

“ Reference footnote 42; p. 27. 

“ Reference footnote 42; p. 31. 


“ Reference footnote 42; p. 32. 
* Reference footnote 42; p. 35. 
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“can occur in man without a geographic, a biological, a cultural and an 
interpersonal environment. For this reason the individual is just as much 
an outgrowth of the environments as he is a result of the two kinds of 
dynamic transmission.”#° 

Cooperation, at least to a degree, therefore, has to be a fundamental 
feature of living things if life is to continue at all. However, until re- 
cently—and still today in some quarters—competition, destructive aggres- 
sion, conflict, and struggle for survival were thought to be the most out- 
standing characteristics of life. As is well known the ideas of Darwin 
were used and misused in this connection. 

Herbert Spencer played a primary role in introducing biologistic 
thought into social science, carrying out in great detail the organism 
analogy, a procedure that was carried to extremes by others. Today 
many social scientists consider the organism analogy of little value, espe- 
cially as applied to human society. But “far more important was his 
[Spencer’s] insistence on the notion of social adaptation to environment; 
that is, the categories of the mechanism of biological evolution. With the 
publication of Darwin’s theory, men vied with each other to interpret the 
development of social groups in terms of the struggle for existence, natural 
selection, and the survival of the fittest.”°° Certain influential Darwinists 
“saw the conflict of racial, national, and social groups in purely biological 
terms, with war as the primary instrument of social evolution.” To 
borrow a phrase of Ashley Montagu, Darwinists neglected cooperation in 
favor of the notion that life was a gladiatorial struggle for existence. 

Evolution, according to Montagu, favors “cooperating rather than dis- 
operating groups.” And the fitness of the individual is largely derived 
from his membership in a group. The impulses toward cooperative be- 
havior, he claims, are present in man at birth. “There is not a shred of 
evidence that man is born with ‘hostile’ or ‘evil’ impulses which must 
be watched and disciplined.”®? 

Of course, we all know well that there is plenty of competitive behavior 
of various kinds, hostility and destructive aggression, to be found. Why 
this is so is a subject I am not especially concerned with here, and belongs 
primarily to the realm of sociology." But they are not products of 
inherent, fixed drives. Summarily, the degree and manner to which man’s 
energies are channeled in constructive or destructive ways depend pri- 
marily on the character of the society in which men live. Here the family 
as the “psychic agency” of society plays an essential role.™* 


“ Davis, reference footnote 41; p. 126. 

% Reference footnote 8; p. 506. 

5 Reference footnote 8. 

= Reference footnote, 42; p. 45. 

* Kingsley Davis offers a suggestive explanation of some of these matters. Davis, 
reference footnote 41; pp. 101-108. 

% Erich Fromm, Man for Himself; New York, Rinehart, 1947. 
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Language, Communication, and Culture 


I have already made reference to man’s great plasticity. This will be 
highlighted by a brief comparison with the nonhuman world. In the 
latter, “every social system meets its basic needs primarily through mech- 
anisms determined by heredity. The social responses of each individual 
spring from an inherited tendency to react in a fixed manner to stimuli 
provided by other members of the group. . . . Not every member reacts 
in the same way, however, because the physical characteristics of the 
various individuals differ in predetermined ways. The division of labor 
is accomplished by the physiological specialization of the members. Since 
the perpetuation of the social system is accomplished through the transmis- 
sion of the genes,.any change in the social order must come primarily 
from a change in the germ plasm. . . .”°* 

A qualification is necessary in the case of certain mammalian groups, 
especially. These can learn, but the learning is not cultural since it is not 
gained from or does not involve symbolic communication but direct ex- 
perience. The learning is therefore limited in scope. “The social learn- 
ing of animals is more by example than precept. It cannot convey the 
past or the future, and cannot therefore achieve an accumulated tradition 
of techniques. and ideas.”* X 

In nonhuman groups, abstract (“arbitrary”), symbolic processes are 
lacking. For that reason “communication,” when it occurs, is tied to the 
present situation. An animal may bluff another animal in some situations 
by simulating anger—and the latter, on occasion, may “know” it, “and 
may elect to call that bluff.” But he cannot describe to his “companion” 
another such occurrence in which bluffing took place. Animals are 
limited to the use of “symbols” whose meaning is intrinsically connected 
to the present. The “symbols” are of two kinds: anticipatory and “ex- 
pressive.” In the one case, as Davis describes it, an animal learns, 
through past experience, “that an initial part of an action can stand for 
the completed action.” A dog “knows” what is about to follow when 
his master picks up a whip or a gun; an infant ape, what to expect when 
the mother puts herself in readiness to carry it. The expressive “symbol” 
is explained to be the sort where “an internal state of the animal is accom- 
panied by a characteristic cry, gesture or expression.” Such an expres- 
sion is associated with the “moods” and acts of their fellows by the mem- 
bers of the group. And they are said to adjust their behavior accord- 
ingly.5” 

Because man is capable of communicating with his fellows in abstract 
symbolic forms, he can participate and share in the experiences of other 


=“ Davis, reference footnote 41 spis: 
= Davis, reference footnote 41; p. 21. 
“ Davis, reference footnote 41; pp. 25-26. 
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individuals as no other animal can. Language “compels one individual 
to take the standpoint of other individuals and to see and inquire from a 
standpoint that is not strictly personal but is common to them as partici- 
pants or ‘parties’ in a conjoint undertaking. It may be directed by and 
towards some physical existence. But it first has reference to some other 
person with whom it institutes communication—the making of something 
common.”** Participation is itself something for which man is inherently 
equipped as is no other animal.” 

Language and culture mark man’s liberation from the bonds of heredi- 
tarily determined mechanisms, from instinctive efficiencies, “inarticulate 
consummations,” from the momentary, haphazard, and accidental play of 
events, to a condition where events in their representative capacity can be 
noted, where meanings can be had, and where some control of the environ- 
ment established. 

Two kinds of signs are usually distinguished: natural signs, and artificial 
signs or symbols proper (abstract symbols). Natural signs pertain to 
things as they are actually (“existentially”) involved or connected with 
one another in space-time. Thus smoke is a sign of fire, clouds of prob- 
able rain. But the ability to note events as signs would be gravely limited 
if there were no symbols to “tag” and retain the qualities of things which 
provide the reasons for inference. The ability to do just that marks man 
off sharply from the subhuman animal. Meaning is liberated and enor- 
mously expanded. The meaning smoke is related not only to fire but “to 
such apparently unrelated meanings as frictions, changes of temperature, 
oxygen, molecular constitutions, and, by intervening symbols, to the laws 

8 Dewey, reference footnote 19; p. 46. Compare Edward Sapir: To be com- 
municated, an experience “needs to be referred to a class which is tacitly accepted 
by the community as an identity. Thus the single impression which I had of a 
particular house must be identified with all my other impressions of it. Further, my 
generalized memory or ‘notion’ of this house must be merged with the notions that 
all other individuals who have seen the house have formed of it. The particular 
experience that we started with has now been widened so as to embrace all possible 
impressions or images that sentient beings have formed or may form of the house in 
question, . . . This house and that house and thousands of other phenomena of 
like character are thought of as having enough in common, in spite of great and 
obvious differences of detail, to be classed under the same heading. In other words, 
the speech element ‘house’ is the symbol, first and foremost, not of a single percep- 
tion, nor even of the notion of a particular object, but of a ‘concept,’ in other words 
of a convenient capsule of thought, that embraces thousands of distinct experiences 
pad pa is ready to take in thousands more.” Sapir, reference footnote 19; pp. 

We do not arrive at the concept “house” by abstracting whatever is common to 
houses in general—an impossible task. The concept is embodied in the noun 
“house” which we learn as part of our language. This enables us to identify our 
experiences of a house and, with the aid of other concepts, communicate them to 


others, and share in others’ experiences. Whether or not they are always adequate 
is another matter. 


* Reference footnote 33; chapters 8, 9, 10, and 11. 
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of thermodynamics.’”®° However, this ability is a late human acquisition. 
Long before this, events took on meaning in terms of the history and ex- 
perience of the group as exemplified in mythology, religion, poetry, art, 
the doings and sayings of everyday life. 

Meanings noted and embodied in language can be combined and re- 
combined indefinitely, either by conscious intent or just “naturally.” 
Imagination is liberated from the vicissitudes of local events, expanded, 
deepened. “Natural events become messages to be enjoyed and adminis- 
tered, precisely as are song, fiction, oratory, the giving of advice and in- 
struction.”® And all this occurs in and through the interaction of human 
beings with one another—in interpersonal relations. 

Joy and sorrow, hope and despair, pain and pleasure become deepened, 
refined, and ennobled. “Even the dumb pang of an ache achieves a 
significant existence when it can be designated and descanted upon; it 
ceases to be merely oppressive and becomes important; it gains impor- 
tance, because it becomes representative; it has the dignity of an office.”*? 
Life gains in meaning for many reasons, including suffering, frustration, 
pain, and death.** 

The transforming effect of culture, upon animal behavior, while it does 
not effect a discontinuity or sharp break between animal and man, the 
latter being an acculturated biological organism, marks him off from all 
other living things. Indeed, it has been said that apart from uncondi- 
tioned reflexes like the knee jerk it is doubtful if there is one human 
activity or experience which is not profoundly affected by the social cul- 
tural environment, by interpersonal relations. Human experience and 
behavior always occur in an interpersonal context. 

Unless we have given some reflection to the matter, we may not realize 
that events ordinarily regarded as purely physical are shot through and 
through with meanings derived from interpersonal experience, that mean- 
ing is established in conjoint social activity and experience. Whether it 
pertains to the scenes of our childhood or to the cosmos, experience is 
never—and can never be—otherwise. Dewey has expressed this fact 
particularly well in the following passage: 


The strong stirring of emotional interest that most people experience when revisiting, 
after a lapse of years, the scenes of their childhood is called out by the fact that these 
scenes were not merely the theatrical stage and properties of early activities, but have 
entered so intimately into personal relations with father and mother, brother and 
sisters and playmates, that it is impossible to draw a line and say the influence of 
the physical ends here and that of the social begins there.” 


“ Dewey, reference footnote 19; p. 52. 

“ Dewey, reference footnote 29; p. 174. 

“ Dewey, reference footnote 29; p. 167. 

“ Compare Fromm, reference footnote 54; p. 38ff. 

“ Joseph Ratner (ed.), Intelligence in the Modern World: John Dewey's Philosophy; 
New York, Modern Library, 1939; p. 831. 
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I know from experience with young university students how difficult it 

is for people reared in an “individualistic” society to grasp more than a 
superficial understanding of the role of culture and interpersonal relations. 
I want to quote a passage which shows how the meaning of events is per- 
vasively cultural and interpersonal in origin and function: 
The occurrence of a sensation, for example, may be described as an interaction be- 
tween certain neural processes and certain vibrations. The principle invoked here 
is the same in animals and in man. But the significance of a quality of red depends 
upon the part it plays in the customary uses and enjoyments of the social group of 
which a person is a member. To a bull, its presence is a purely physiological stim- 
ulus. For a child, it may be that a dress, worn perhaps only on a festal occasion 
or a ribbon worn for adornment in the presence of others, is that which fixes the 
significance of red. When we wait in an automobile for a traffic light to turn, red 
is still a physiological stimulus. But it has its significance in terms of adaptation 
of the behavior of individuals to one another. The emotional import of red in a red, 
white and blue flag to a patriotic American citizen is surely not native in physiological 
structure.” 

To take another example, “the ultimate meaning, or essence, denom- 
inated fire, is the consequences of certain natural events within the scheme 
of human activities, in the experience of social intercourse, the hearth 
and domestic altar, shared comfort, working of metals, rapid transit, and 
other such affairs. . . .”°% 

We do not interact with bare events; we interact with events that have 
meaning (objects), meanings being rules for interpreting experience and 
using and enjoying things. 

While I shall return to the problem of meaning, it is convenient to touch 
upon another, though related, problem. One sometimes hears statements 
to the effect that man’s life is petty in comparison with that of the universe. 
When such statements are not an expression of contempt for human life— 
and for oneself—they usually have an ulterior motive. It has been 
pointed out that all such comparisons are illicit, are spurious, because 
existence and meaning are disparate. Apart from human existence, the 
universe, of course, has a bare, brute existence—but no meaning. Mean- 
ing is a quality of human experience. Of itself, apart from human experi- 
ence, the world has no value and no significance. Value and significance 
refer to outcomes of human interactions with the world. So there “is no 
measures of physical existence and conscious experience because the 
latter is the measure of the former. The significance of being . . . is 
the emotion it stirs, the thought it sustains.” 


Personality and ‘‘Field” Theory 


Personality develops and exists only in interpersonal relations, whether 
real or fantastic or a blend of both. Yet for some purposes we may use- 


* Reference footnote 64; p. 826. 
& Dewey, reference footnote 29; p. 191. 
™ Dewey, “Philosophy and Civilization”; reference footnote 64; p. 248. 
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fully consider a person apart from his relations to and in the world. 
Gardner Murphy has distinguished three “levels of complexity” in per- 
sonality. First, one may conceive personality atomistically—as an object 
in a larger context like a dot on a chart—without considering its internal 
structure. Such a procedure, for example, is useful in certain problems 
of a statistical character. 

On the second “level,” personality is likened to a chrysalis, identifiable 
and strictly bounded with its internal structure now taken into account. 
Hence it can no longer be considered as homogeneous, being organized. 
Here, from this vantage point, every chrysalis differs from every other in 
various ways. “This second level requires patient and penetrating con- 
sideration of the nature of the internal structure from one such chrysalis 
to another, and of problems of types, or classes of organization. . . .”88 

But an organism can exist only when a certain delicate relation between 
its own structure and the outer structure of its habitat obtains. An 
equilibrium pattern of organism-environment relations must be maintained, 
“The organism exists because outer changes and inner adjustments are 
nicely attuned, because in the broad sense of the evolutionist the organism 
evolved only so far as it maintained itself in intimate unity with the en- 
vironment at each stage of its development—iiterally as a node in a physi- 
cal field, defined, limited, governed by the field relations.”*® Changes in 
the organism-environment relation go on all the time, leaving behind them 
traces and characteristic marks of a life history which is not obliterated but 
which plays a role in subsequent history. Hence the time dimension is 
essential. Personality is “a structured organism-environment field, each 
aspect of which stands in dynamic relation to each other aspect.” 

The various aspects of this organism-environment relation, on the 
human level especially, are extraordinarily complex. These aspects, in 
ordinary language, would include, for example, the physical, vital, mental, 
social. They are not different things thrown together; they are phases of 

“Reference footnote 33; p. 4. 

” Reference footnote 33; pp. 3-9. 

™ Compare Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution; New York, Modern Library, 1944, 

" Reference footnote 33; p. 8. 

This formulation is in sharp contrast to mechanism. Two forms of psychologi- 
cal mechanism are distinguishable. In one form, as Murphy expresses it, “the 
inner make-up of man is a delicate machine carrying out acts determined by outer 
energies. The arrangements are ‘mechanisms,’ i.e., they contain no energy sources. 
They utilize and direct energies, as all machines do, but they stand still when not 
in use, and there must be action from without to initiate movement within. . . .” 

The second form of mechanism, the one congenial to modern psychologists, 
locates the initiation of many activities as follows: “There are conceived to be 
motors here and there within the body, each delivering energy to appropriate muscles 
and glands, As Dashiell puts it, ‘Tissue needs are the sources of drives.’ Motives 
are assigned to regions of high tension, or unstable equilibrium within the OMY ss couse 
(Murphy; Pp. 86-87). Field theory emphasizes the interdependence of outer and 
Inner pressures, interrelated and interdependent energy systems, the interaction of 
“inner forces” with one another and with “outer forces.” 
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one ongoing process or history. These distinctions represent different 
descriptions of the activity of the organism in its manifold relations in and 
with the environment. 

Consider the act of throwing a baseball. “It has its physical aspect 
which we may illustrate by the gross movements of the body in terms of 
leverage, momentum, spin, and so forth; its biological aspect in the mus- 
cular tensions and relaxations and concomitant or directive physiological 
changes—metabolism, energy consumption, breathing, circulation adjust- 
ments; its psychological aspect in motor-habits, types of stimuli responded 
to, effort of will and perception and desires involved in playing and aim- 
ing; its social aspect not merely in the history of the ball and the occasions 
of throwing it, but in the very style of throwing.” 

To call an activity purely physical (or purely psychological) means that 
there is no fruitful study of the activity in the terms and techniques of a 
higher level than the one specified. A purely psychological activity 
signifies not an absence of a physical or biological phase, but that it has no 
social phase. Traditional distinctions about the physical, mental, social, 
and so on, become transformed into questions as to the usefulness of such 
distinctions in scientific inquiries concerning man. Whether one con- 
centrates on one or another phase is determined by the particular problem 
under study, the techniques available, the existing state of knowledge about 
the subject.” In this way two hoary abuses of scientific method are 
avoided: the Fallacy of Reduction and the Fallacy of Pseudo Simplicity. 

Because scientific method is largely concerned with the analysis of ob- 
jects into their constituent elements, the misconception which arises that 
science identifies objects with their elements, or “reduces” objects to their 
“constituent elements,” is understandable. “Science however does not 
do so, but analyzes its objects into elements that are related to each other 
in certain ways, so that if the same elements were related in different ways 
they would constitute other objects.” 

In the fallacy of pseudo simplicity, “it is supposed that because a given 
theory expresses any important truth about a subject, every other theory 
must be false. If social institutions and customs are a function of the 
prevailing means of production, it does not follow that these have not 
geographical, psychological, or political determinants as well.””° 


n Abraham Edel, The Theory and Practice of Philosophy; New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1946; p. 170. 

Reference footnote 72; p. 171. For a discussion of “levels” see p. 48ff. of the 
same work. 

™ Compare Harold Lasswell, “Person, Personality, Group, Culture,” in A Study of 
Interpersonal Relations, edited by Patrick Mullahy; New York, Hermitage Press, 
1949. 

1 Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method; New York, Harcourt, Brace; pp. 382-383. 

7 Reference footnote 75; pp. 387-388. 
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Personality and Mind 


From the side of grammar, it is worth noting that personality has in the 
past been described in terms of two nouns: mind and body. But as every- 
one knows, the various functions of the person—walking, talking, sensing, 
feeling, thinking (activity relations with and in the environment)—are 
expressed by verbs. Since mind is conceived not as a spiritual substance 
or psychic stuff but an inclusive activity or set of functions, it too is, prop- 
erly speaking, a verb. When the person, for example, is not engaged in 
mental activity, mind, because of the organization of personality, is ex- 
pressed as potentiality, 

Mind, which, as an aspect of personality, depends on organization, is 
not synonymous with consciousness. Mind depends on, or is constituted 
by, a more or less organized system of meanings, or, better, systems of 
meanings—aesthetic, religious, ethical, scientific, and so on. There is no 
necessary inherent opposition between these types of meaning for they be- 
long to different aspects of experience and serve different functions. In 
these meaning-systems, there is room, metaphorically speaking, for the 
symbols of poetry and art as well as those of everyday life, dreams, science, 
and philosophy. But in any of these “areas” of experience there can be 
incompatible experiences and hence incompatibilities in the meaning- 
system which incorporates them. Lack of integration of personality may 
be expressed by incompatibilities within a meaning-system, or by a rigid 
compartmentalization of various meaning-systems, or by a confusion of 
meaning-systems, or by poorly developed meaning-systems. 

These meaning-systems have contents which are carried or expressed 
by a variety of symbols ranging from the most vaguely differentiated to the 
most refined forms of mathematico-logical theory, although not every kind 
of symbol is equally well fitted to serve in every meaning-system. Science, 
for example, requires or constructs its own set of symbols—gradually, of 
course, and always from a wider social matrix. Religion, on the other 
hand, would have no use for them." 

Since mind is an aspect of personality, the richer the personality, the 
richer the mind is likewise; more generally, since personality is a bio-social- 
cultural-historical phenomenon, mind is an aspect of and depends on this 


“Compare Sapir, reference footnote 19; p. 13: “Language may be looked upon as 
an instrument capable of running a gamut of psychic uses. Its flow not only 
parallels that of the inner content of consciousness, but parallels it on different 
levels, ranging from the state of mind that is dominated by particular images to that 
in which abstract concepts and their relations are alone at the focus of attention and 
which is ordinarily termed reasoning. Thus the outward form only of language is 
constant; its inner meaning, its psychic value or intensity, varies freely with atten- 
tion or the selective interest of the mind, also, needless to say, with the mind's 
general development.” Thus a meaning-system has (1) a public, socially agreed- 
upon content and (2) a personal, private “psychic value or intensity.” 
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broader determination. In a society like ours, which is marked by con- 
flict in its various aspects, where there are a variety of competing, conflict- 
ing culture patterns, personality will be therefore marked by conflict and, 
for reasons well known to psychiatrists, by repression, dissociation. Mind 
as an aspect of personality incorporates and expresses these conflicts 
variously. And, psychiatrically speaking, the person by means of or be- 
cause of anxiety keeps this process going. 

Mind, to borrow a phrase from Dewey, “is the abiding even though 
changing background of which consciousness is the foreground.” Since 
mind as an aspect of personality goes back to the first moment one draws 
breath in the world, mind has a more or less stable and enduring organiza- 
tion. 

Because the satisfaction of needs—one’s very life, in fact—depends on 
some discriminated awareness of one’s immediate surroundings, conscious- 
ness has to do first and foremost with the more direct and immediate 
phases of the organism-environment field and what it portends. Since the 
environment is never twice precisely alike, some degree of watchfulness is 
necessary. Hence consciousness, in a phrase of Irwin Edman, is marked 
by “successive births and rebirths of awareness.” Thus as environments 
change so does consciousness. Yet consciousness is limited, circum- 
scribed, and, in part, qualitatively determined by the more enduring mental 
background. Every mental transaction has to come to terms with the 
past, can in fact occur only because of the past. Consciousness merges 
imperceptibly into the wider background of mind. 

Mind as an organization of meaning-systems depends on memory and 
recall as necessary conditions for its activity. 


Memory is the relatively enduring record of all the momentary states of the organ- 
ismic configuration. In less abstract language, living beings fix, somewhere and 
somehow, meaningful traces of everything they live through, not as ‘perceptions’ or 
‘states of excitement of the cortex’ or the like, but rather as the pattern of how the 
organism-and-significant-environment existed at the moment.” 


Memory and recall are often not distinguished. The latter “is the 
functional activity of this organization of one’s organismic past.”"® Recall 
of specific aspects of experience ordinarily occurs when a situation de- 
mands it, when a need is to be met. 

Decision and choice, as the outcome of interpersonal processes, are 
functions of memory and prospective revery, which often may result in 
foresight. Since anxiety may interfere with recall within the self-system, 
it may hinder and distort conscious awareness, decision, and choice. 

Recall is necessary for more than momentary awareness. There can be 
no apprehension of the meaning of events without memory and recall for 
they provide continuity to experience. Our very sense of self depends on 

1 Sullivan, reference footnote 34; p. 52. 


» Sullivan, reference footnote 34; p. 53. 
% Sullivan, reference footnote 34; p. 96ff. 
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them, since without them one would “forget” who he is from moment to 
moment. In fact he could not know himself at all. There would be no 
recognition. Memory and recall are, however, not restricted to the self. 
Recall occurs also outside discriminated awareness. But the practical 
demands and vicissitudes of daily life play a determining role as to what 
one consciously remembers. 

However, recall, even conscious recall, is not the helpless tool of the 
demands and vicissitudes of daily life. While one is reading a book, 
looking at flowers, hearing a dull lecture, walking in the country—at almost 
any moment when the self can relax awareness, recall of experiences long 
past and “forgotten” may suddenly occur. Because of the overwhelming 
demands of daily life—including “security operations”’—or, in Bergson’s 
phrase, of “useful work,” ordinarily only “a few superfluous recollections 
may succeed in smuggling through the half-open door. Those memories, 
messengers from the unconscious, remind us of what we are dragging 
behind us unawares. . . .” Bergson believes that the past in its entirety 
is there, “leaning over the present which is about to join it, pressing 
against the portals of consciousness that would fain leave it outside.”** 

The over-all distinction between mind and consciousness has been ex- 


pressed formally by Dewey as follows: 


Mind is more than consciousness, because it is the abiding even though changing back- 
ground of which consciousness is the foreground. Mind changes slowly through the 
joint tuition of interest and circumstance. Consciousness is always in rapid change, 
for it marks the place where the formed disposition and the immediate situation 
touch and interact. It is the continuous readjustment of self and the world in ex- 
perience. “Consciousness” is the more acute and intense in the degree of the re- 
adjustments that are demanded, approaching the nil as the contact is frictionless and 
interaction fluid. It is turbid when meanings are undergoing reconstruction in an 
undetermined direction, and become clear as a decisive meaning emerges.” 


Perhaps it is not necessary for me to add that consciousness is not a 
“thing” or a force. Of itself it does nothing. It is “eventual,” not causal. 
A person is conscious, acts consciously. It is the person, not conscious- 
ness, who is the agent, and this applies to every aspect of mind. 

What Dewey says about reading a book applies to experience generally. 


When we read a book, we are immediately conscious of meanings that present them- 
selves, and vanish. These meanings existentially occurring are ideas. But we are 
capable of getting ideas from what is read because of an organized system of mean- 
ings of which we are not at any time completely aware.” 


In this section I have emphasized meaning-systems. Because certain 
philosophies which slight or disparage or rule out meaning other than 
logical meaning abound, I think the following is worth calling attention to: 


* Reference footnote 70; pp. 7-8. Of course dreams are an outlet for much that 


is not acceptable to the self-system. 
* Dewey, Art as Experience; New York, Minton, Balch & Co., 1934; pp. 265-266. 
“ Dewey, reference footnote 29; p. 305. 
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Truth is a collection of truths; and these constituent truths are in the keeping of 
the best available methods of inquiry and testing as to matters-of-fact; methods, 
which are, when collected under a single name, science. ... But the realm of 
meanings is wider than that of true-and-false meanings; it is more urgent and more 
fertile. When the claim of meanings to truth enter in, then truth is indeed pre- 
eminent, But this fact is often confused with the idea that truth has a claim to enter 
everywhere; that it has monopolistic jurisdiction. Poetic meanings, moral mean- 
ings, a large part of the goods of life are matters of richness and freedom of meanings, 
rather than of truth; a large part of our life is carried on in a realm of meanings to 
which truth and falsity as such are irrelevant.“ 


Human Nature and Culture 


Since personality represents a cooperation of powers or potentialities of 
the organism and the environment, can one speak of a human nature at 
all? The answer, I think, is yes. But the answer requires some explora- 
tion. As everyone knows, human nature has often been conceived in 
terms of fixed drives or instincts, which led to a laborious and unwieldy 
classification. The results of anthropological research, among other 
things, have undermined the notion of fixed drives. Social scientists have 
shown that what we call human nature is extraordinarily plastic. Again 
and again what was regarded as a fixed and immutable part of human 
nature turned out to be a manifestation of local culture. 

But there are some things all men must do in order to live at all: eat, 
drink, breathe, sleep, and so on. One may say that, speaking in very 
general terms, they point to the fact that man has, in some sense, basic 
needs, needs which must be satisfied if the organism is to survive. How- 
ever, such an observation is at best only a preliminary statement. Since 
man is an acculturated being, and since he exists as an integral entity, the 
expression of such needs are and must be channelized and developed into 
serviceable forms of expression. For such reasons it is artificial—and can 
be misleading—to separate so-called basic physiological needs from needs 
which are developed in the process of acculturation. 

The difficulty here has been expressed by Dewey as follows: 


Impulses although first in time are never primary in fact; they are secondary and de- 
pendent. ... In the life of the individual, instinctive activity comes first. But an 
individual begins life as a baby, and babies are dependent beings. Their activities 
could continue at most for only a few hours were it not for the presence and aid of 
adults with their formed habits. And babies owe to adults more than procreation, 
more than the continued food and protection which preserve life. They owe to 
adults the opportunity to express their native activities in ways which have meaning. 
Even if by some miracle original activity could continue without assistance from the 
organized skill and art of adults, it would not amount to anything. It would be 
mere sound and fury.” 


% Dewey, reference footnote 29; pp. 410-411. 
$ Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct; New York (Henry Holt & Co., 1922), 


Modern Library, 1930; pp. 89-90. 
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And so the meaning of native activities is not native but acquired in a 
given social and cultural context, in interpersonal relations. 

However, there is another consideration to be recognized. Because 
animals and men do many things which have the effect of protecting and 
preserving life, we cannot assume from this that they have an “instinct” 
for self-preservation. If they did not perform such acts, they and the 
species would not last long. All that we can say is that the acts that 
spring from life also in the main conserve life.*° 

So we cannot attribute special separate forces or drives, lying back of 
or apart from the integral personality, which stimulate one to act. In 
speaking of needs or drives we are characterizing the personality as a 
whole, primarily of “activity relations” with and in the environment, and 
even, in the case of “subjective” or “inner experience,” of more or less 
private forms and derivatives of interpersonal relations. 

In other words the validity of the conception of needs and drives (de- 
mands for satisfactions and security) is affirmed. It is their character 
and status which has been wrongly conceived. Because of the structure 
of the language, speech habits, and so on, it is difficult to express this 
issue precisely. It is an integral organism in activity relations with and in 
the environment which manifests these needs. The activity depends on 
the structure of the personality and that of the environment. Needs are 
fundamentally outcomes of organism-environment instabilities and rela- 
tions, not of instabilities or pressures or tensions in an organism as an 
isolated entity. 

Murphy has expressed the problem in a preliminary way as follows: 
The “essential fact about motivation seems to be the state of continuous 
instability or restlessness, and the consequent interstimulation which 
characterizes all living systems.”*’ Tension, need, and motive are synon- 
ymous, although especially in the human being anxiety tensions complicate 
matters. Murphy goes on to stress the interdependence between tissue 
systems, tissue situations, and between the whole living system and the 
environment. He conceives motives as abstractions from an activity con- 
tinuum.** Any cleavage between biologically determined and socially 
determined motives is ruled out. 

The hunger, the sleep, the love-making, or the power-craving of a man in western 
society could in no conceivable sense arise from a primitive, gene-determined dis- 
Position, the developing structure of which had remained encapsulated, untouched, 
free from the reciprocity of social living. In the same way there is no conceivable 
sense in which the craving for activity, for color and tone, for intense experience, 
for warmth and affection, could be created out of nothing by a system of cultural 
rules prevalent outside of the newborn individual.” 

Culture cannot create needs and drives out of nothing. 


“ Dewey, reference footnote 85; pp. 131-135. 
* Reference footnote 33; p. 88. 

Reference footnote 33; p. 123. 

® Reference footnote 33; pp. 127-128. 
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So the raw material of human nature is moulded, developed, structured 
by the process of acculturation. Or, to use a different terminology, native 
human capacities are developed, in varying degrees, of course, in coopera- 
tion with the powers of the environment. 

Basic needs, in the sense outlined above, do not imply absence of 
socialization or cleavage of the personality. And they exist as integral 
components or aspects of personality. They represent imperative de- 
mands by a healthy organism on the environment for certain specific forms 
of cooperation without which the individual sickens and dies.°° 

I have spoken of certain basic needs, sometimes referred to as basic 
physiological needs. I wish now to speak of another need or perhaps 
class of needs which is “probably restricted to man and some of the 
creatures which he has domesticated.” I refer to what Sullivan has called 
the need for security arising in the process of acculturation. I mention it 
because it is the sine qua non for understanding what goes on between 
people and for mental health. However one may formulate security 
operations, their origin and function, unless one has some understanding 
of them, he can have little understanding of interpersonal relations. 

I shall not explore the theory of security operations in any detail—that 
would require a paper by itself at least. Summarily, the need for “good 
feeling,” for euphoria, for security, is developed primarily from one’s 
experiences of approval and disapproval with others, especially the mother- 
ing one; from the way in which one is acculturated. 

In Sullivan’s theory, the “power motive,” the need to develop ability or 

power, is logically fundamental. This conception is not worked out 
clearly in Conceptions, but it is there: 
. . . One must look closely at this conception of [cultural] conditioning, and one must 
consider especially the states characterized by the feeling of ability or power. This 
is ordinarily much more important in the human being than are the impulses resulting 
from a feeling of hunger, or thirst. . . . 

The full development of personality along the lines of security is chiefly founded 
on the infant’s discovery of his powerlessness to achieve certain desired end states 
with the tools . . . which are at his disposal. From the disappointments in the 
very early stages of life outside the womb—in which all things were given—comes 
the beginning of this vast development of actions, thoughts, foresights, and so on, 


which are calculated to protect one from a feeling of insecurity and helplessness in 
the situation which confronts one. This accultural evolution begins thus, and when it 


Tt occurs to me that some may raise an objection analogous to one raised in 
theologico-philosophical circles when one attempts to set up a naturalistic theory 
of ends or norms for conduct. The objection runs something like this: “You 
start out (implicitly or explicitly) with certain assumptions such as life is preferable 
to death, happiness preferable to suffering, etc. What authority have you for 
that?” I freely admit that I make such assumptions or that the conception of health 
usually assumes them. As for the warrant of such assumptions, I can only borrow 
a phrase of Dewey’s and say the authority is life itself. No one can escape “the 
problem of how to engage in life, since in any case he must engage in it in some 
way or other—or else quit and get out.” x 
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succeeds, . . . then one respects oneself and as one respects oneself so one can 
respect others. . . .” . 

The power motive designates a demand for satisfactions and security, 
not originally of course a conscious, thought-out set of activities as far as 
infants are concerned, but a conative process or set of processes.°? When 
the infant, for example, encounters certain noxious emotional states in 
those who take care of him—disapproval, hostility, or what is called 
anxiety—his sense of well-being, his euphoria, according to theory, is 
lowered. A certain state of tension—not, according to Sullivan, precisely 
the same sort of tension associated with the need for satisfactions—is set 
up. This “congeries” of recurrent tensions “arises not from the impact 
of physico-chemical and biological events directly connected with keeping 
alive and reproducing the species, but from the impact of people. The 
felt component of any of this congeries of tensions includes the experience 
of anxiety... .”% And apparently one can be trained to become 
anxious about anything. 

While the “biological tensions” ordinarily result in activities which re- 
store the organism-environment equilibrium pattern, the tension of anxiety 
interferes and prevents or tends to prevent the attainment of satisfactions, 
or, in other words, the restoration of the equilibrium patterns which the 
“biological tensions” demand. Anxiety tension directly opposes the ten- 
sions of somatic needs. Thus if one is very anxious, he may have an at- 
tack of nausea, vomiting, and so on, when attempting to eat in order to 
satisfy hunger demands. 

Anxiety and euphoria are “polar constructs.” Euphoria designates an 
“abstract ideal” where there is no tension. Anxiety designates a state 
which is inversely related. But “there is no zero or utter degree of 
either.” In deepest sleep one might approach a state of euphoria in the 
simple and “utter” sense. Terror approximates polar anxiety, as in cer- 
tain psychotic states. Varying degrees of anxiety and varying degrees of 
euphoria (or security) are of course observable. 

Anxiety is thus a thoroughly “disjunctive force” in the organism-en- 
vironment field. It operates destructively in various ways. It opposes 
the tension of somatic needs and thus interferes with the attainment of sat- 
isfactions. It “interferes with effective alertness to the factors in the 
current situation that are immediately relevant to its occurrence, and thus 
with the refinement and precision of action related to its relief or reduc- 
tion.” But “the tension of fear is commonly manifested in activity which 
removes (destroys) the provocative situational factors, escapes them, 
neutralizes their importance, or defers being afraid to the near future.”®* 

” Sullivan, reference footnote 34; pp. 6-7. 

™ Reference footnote 33; pp. 125-129. 

® Sullivan, “Towards a Psychiatry of Peoples,” Psychiatry (1948), 11: p. 107. 

mi aivan, “The Meaning of Anxiety in Psychiatry and in Life,” Psychiatry (1948), 

: pp. 2—4. 
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Anything which would seriously disturb an established pattern of in- 
terpersonal relations, of one’s dealings with others, establishes anxiety ten- 
sion and evokes activities required for its abatement. Such activities are 
called security operations. Anxiety is a quality of experience; anxiety 
tension is a necessary condition for the experience. 

To the degree that one cannot obtain and maintain security one is to that 
degree powerless, helpless, with one’s self-respect and hence respect for 
others diminished. Action which eventuates in relief or avoidance of 
anxiety tensions is said to be experienced as continued or enhanced self- 
respect or self-esteem. 

To return to the main theme, the raw material of human nature, then, 
is plastic only within limits. First of all, since personality represents the 
outcome of a “cooperation” of powers, those of the organism and those 
of the environment—a “cooperation” which varies somewhat from person 
to person and, in an individual’s life, from situation to situation, from birth 
to death—it makes no sense to ascribe everything to culture, or to biology. 
Though biology does not prescribe the patterns of culture, it establishes 
limits beyond which culture “conditioning” cannot go. As several stu- 
dents have observed, if man had different or inferior neuropsychic poten- 
tialities, human culture and personality would be vastly different. Also 
the enormous amount of frustration, of defeat, of despair in the world 
indicates that man has various potentialities which imperatively demand 
adequate development and expression. 

In other words, the fitness of any given existing society is grossly limited 
in its capacity to develop man’s potentialities. This is so in spite of the 
fact that human nature can and does find many different forms of develop- 
ment or expression. In any conceivable world, short of Paradise, some 
frustration is inevitable. In a society like ours, the amount of frustration, 
as the findings of psychiatrists show, is enormous. 

Since man is a product of history—its creature and creator—a study 
of that history reveals a dynamic development of human potentialities, as 
well as of society, which no survey of contemporary conditions alone might 
convey. We in America seem to me to be extraordinarily deficient in a 
sense for history. Yet I surmise, there is no more rewarding study for a 
science of man. 

Somehow the curious notion has got around that socialization necessarily 
threatens or destroys individuality—and therefore the most precious part 
of the personality. But like every other aspect of personality, it is an 
outcome of the organism-environment relation. Individuality is not an 
agent or a force. It is, as Dewey expressed it, “a manner of distinctive 
sensitivity, selectivity, choice, response and utilization of conditions.” It 
is a quality of personality and activity, and depends on the organization of 
the personality. Never does it exist in, or originate from, isolation. In- 
dividuality therefore is an achievement, not a datum. Because personality 
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develops and operates in the world, individuality is likewise achieved in 
the world, and is manifested, in the degree in which it is realized, in the 
world of people and things. 

Because of a variety of historical and social conditions, the individuality 
of people is generally limited or poorly developed.” By this time it is al- 
most a commonplace to observe that in our mechanized, materialistic so- 
ciety where respect and love of money, and power over people, and the 
values of the market are supreme; and where originality and creativity— 
except in so far as they or their products are “good for business” or a 
means of conspicuous display—are slighted, disparaged, or actively sup- 
pressed in various ways, sometimes crude, sometimes subtle and indirect; 
in such a society, individuality has little opportunity to develop and flour- 
ish.°° 

Individuality is at first spontaneous and unshaped; it is a potentiality, a capacity 
of development. Even so, it is a unique manner of acting in and with a world of 
objects and persons. It is not something complete in itself. . . . Since individuality is 
a distinctive way of feeling the impacts of the world and of showing preferential bias 


in response to those impacts, it develops its shape and form only through interaction 
with actual conditions.” 


Individuality and Self-Realization 


I would wish to round out this paper by a discussion of the self except 
that the subject is too complex for a brief examination. Still, perhaps I 
can bring a few points to a focus by bringing up some of the traditional 
ideas and problems. 

Three main problems have been discriminated. The first pertains to 
the meaning of identity of the self. What, if anything, is there which en- 
ables us, or the person himself, to think of a man as one person from birth 
to death—in spite of great and manifold changes? Is there a unity of 
some sort to one’s life-career? 

Our second problem has to do with the fixity or changeability of the 
self. Does the self possess a constant, definite core which people refer 
to when they speak of self-realization? 

The third problem does not concern the theme of this paper especially: 
that is, whether the self, as naturalists may conceive it, can provide a stand- 
ard of valuation. 

In regard to the first problem, it is subdivided into two parts: (a) the 


"Fromm, Escape from Freedom; New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. 

"T should like to add that there are societies whose cultures are or have been 
even much less favorable to individuality and individual integrity: Soviet Russia of 
today, Nazi Germany of yesterday, for example. 

" Dewey, Individualism Old and New; New York, Minton, Balch and Co., 1930; 
see footnote 64 on p. 415. 

“ Reference footnote 72; p. 188. 
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problem as to whether—given a working definition of identity, which can 
be established with the aid of logic—the body is identical over a period of 
years; and (b) whether there is any psychological identity of the person, 
whether the person’s psychological experiences over the years manifest any 
unity of career. 

As far as (a) is concerned the answer seems to be yes, relatively speak- 
ing, for there is “a continuity of historical process with some constancy of 
form,” including constancies within the brain and nervous system. 

Answers to (b) fall into three types: 

(1) “Denial that there is any unity other than that provided by the 
body.” This point of view is found, for example, in mechanistic material- 
ism in philosophy. 

(2) “An attempt to find unity of the self in something beyond experi- 
ence, or in some ‘true’ self or ‘real’ self” or the soul. This approach is to 
be found, for example, in Platonic, Christian, and Kantian philosophy, and 
in the tradition of mysticism. 

(3) “An attempt to find unity in some systematic organization of ex- 
periences themselves.””” This is the broader naturalistic approach, as op- 
posed to mechanism. 

Since (1) and (2) rest in part on philosophic differences from the point 
of view of this paper, any discussion of them would require considerable 
space, and anyway such a discussion is not necessary for my purposes here. 

Instead I turn to (3). Edel’s explanation is in harmony with that given 
throughout this paper: “The particular self is the totality of the activities 
and qualities associated in the career of that particular body, seen in the 
perspective of their special organization. The unity of that self—what 
we may call its personality—is the pattern discoverable in those activities, 
their dynamic organization. . . .”1°° 

Sullivan uses more elaborate subtle distinctions. For Sullivan person- 
ality represents “the relatively enduring pattern of recurrent interpersonal 
situations which characterizes a human life.’°* In Sullivan’s terminology, 
Edel’s “self” includes the self-system, the disassociated and selectively in- 
attended. While Edel’s “self” embraces the totality of the activities and 
qualities “associated in the career” of a particular body, Sullivan’s “self” 
is restricted to the organization of interpersonal experience connected with 
the approval and disapproval, approbation and disapprobation of the sig- 
nificant people of early life, primarily. 

Since I am not concerned in this paper with the details of Sullivan’s 
theories, I shall not explore the reasons for his elaborate subdivisions of 
personality. They are not “academic,” however. They aim at a more 
empirical and precise discrimination of the various constituents of per- 


” Reference footnote 72; p. 191. 
1% Reference footnote 72; p. 197. 
wi Sullivan, reference footnote 34; p. vi. 
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sonality, and such things as anxiety and the role of interpersonal relations. 
As in nearly all his writings, they are meant primarily to facilitate thera- 
peutic work. For other purposes a different set of distinctions might 
conceivably be better. 

As his definition indicates, personality is a social phenomenon. Does 
this mean that individuality is ruled out? Not at all. It is true that he 
had no use for the conception of individuality. In a foreword to the Con- 
ceptions, he has identified individuality with the “immutably private,” and 
thus set up a straw man which it is easy to demolish. Neither Dewey, nor 
Mead, nor Fromm, nor others one can think of, have identified individ- 
uality with the immutably private. Individuality is “a unique manner of 
acting in and with a world of objects and persons.” And it is as accessible 
to public observation as anything else. The individuality of an Einstein, a 
Joyce, a Dewey, to mention a few spectacular examples, as it has been 
revealed in their work and life, is surely not private. 

True individuality is unique in the sense in which every genuine work of 
art is unique. It is opposed to set uniformity and slavish imitation. 

Since individuality is a distinctive way of feeling the impacts of the world and of 
showing preferential bias in response to these impacts, it develops into shape and 
form only through interaction with actual conditions; it is no more complete in itself 
than is a painter’s tube of paint without relation to canvas. The work of art is the 
truly individual thing; and it is the result of the interaction of paint and canvas 
through the medium of the artist's distinctive vision and power. In its determination, 
the potential individuality of the artist takes on visible and enduring form. The im- 
position of individualty as something made in advance always gives evidence of a 
mannerism, not of a manner. For the latter is something original and creative; some- 
thing formed in the very process of creation of other things.™ 

The work of art is not private; it is there for all who have eyes to see— 
though not every one can “see.” Yet it is distinctive, original, unique. 

It happens that the individuality of most people is severely limited partly 
because we live in a routinized, mechanized world. People are so given 
to set uniformity in thought, feeling, and overt behavior that it is some- 
times said that they have no individuality. Yet this is an exaggerated and 
emphatic way of expressing the fact that they have become “inferior carica- 
tures of what they might have been,” their powers of original and distinc- 
tive ways of thought, feeling and overt action halted at a very early stage 
of development. 

Strictly speaking, to be human is to be individual at least in a rudimen- 
tary way. No matter how unfortunate one’s life experience has been, he 
will not entirely lose his uniqueness. No matter how much a society may 
desire conformity—and societies differ in this respect—it cannot enforce 
an absolute conformity of thought, feeling, and imagination. For the per- 
son has, whether he desires it or not, by reason of “nature and nurture,” 
a unique standpoint from which he feels the impacts of the world. 


= Reference footnote 97. 
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George H. Mead has expressed this so well that I shall quote his words: 


The fact that all selves are constituted by or in terms of the social process, and are 
individual reflections of it—or rather of this organized behavior pattern which it 
exhibits, and which they prehend in their respective structures—is not in the least 
incompatible with, or destructive of, the fact that every individual self has its own 
peculiar individuality, its own unique pattern; because each individual self within that 
process, while it reflects in its organized structure the behavior pattern of that 
process as a whole, does so from its own particular and unique standpoint within that 
process, and thus reflects in its organized structure a different aspect or perspective 
of this whole social behavior pattern from that which is reflected in the organized 
structure of any other individual self within that process. . . A 


Nevertheless we know that such things as anxiety-provoking childhood 
situations or subsequent unfortunate behavior, to give an example, can 
enormously limit the human “perspective.” The terminology of psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists has numerous words and phrases to indicate 
this limitation and various degrees of limitation, such as “infantile,” “juve- 
nile,” “adolescent,” “immature.” 

Individuality depends, therefore, on a number of cooperating conditions, 
native endowment, family, and the larger social group. From such con- 
ditions there emerges the “individual” with his own particular and unique 
standpoint. 

Though there are important differences between the two, Mead and 
Fromm agree that what is loosely called civilized society offers much 
greater opportunity for the development of individuality. In “primitive 
human society” the individual is much more rigidly limited (“deter- 
mined”) regarding his thinking and behavior. Primitive human society, 
Mead claims, “offers much less scope for individuality—for original, 
unique or creative thinking and behavior on the part of the individual self 
within it or belonging to it—than does civilized human society. . . .” He 
goes on to say that the evolution of civilized society “has largely depended 
upon or resulted from a progressive social liberation of the individual self 
and his conduct, with the modifications and elaborations of the human 
social process which have followed from and been made possible by that 
liberation.” Even so, however original and creative the person may be, 
he “always and necessarily assumes a definite relation to, and reflects in 
the structure of his self or personality, the general organized pattern of 
experience and activity exhibited in or characterizing the social life-process 
in which he is involved, and of which his self or personality is essentially 
a creative expression or embodiment.”?%* 

There is therefore no opposition between the theory of interpersonal re- 
lations and individuality. The achievement of individuality is the achieve- 
ment of self-realization. That is what self-realization means. In other 

1 George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society; Chicago, The University of Chicago 


Press, 1934; p. 201. 
1 Reference footnote 103; pp. 221-222. 
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words, in the degree to which one achieves individuality one achieves self- 
realization. 

The question has been asked, What value has self-realization? It has 
the value of distinctive, creative experience over routine conformity, 
stereotyped behavior, and pseudo experience. The request is, in a sense, 
like asking, What value has the poetry of Keats over Robert Service, or the 
songs of Schubert over those of Tin Pan Alley? In the final analysis, the 
answer rests with experience itself, with life itself. Are people happier, 
more joyous, “more alive” when they are able to develop their powers of 
thought, feeling, imagination, and sense? 

If such a question could not be put to an empirical test, I doubt if one 
could overcome the amount of dialectical ingenuity that is always expended 
when such a question is raised. Fortunately, the discoveries of psycho- 
analysts provide us with an answer to such a question that cannot be ob- 
scured or forgotten. And the answer is in the affirmative. 

So far as I can see, self-realization has two essential and interrelated 
psychological conditions, first the harmonious development of personality 
along lines of security, and, second, the achievement of self-respect and 
respect for others. By harmonious development of personality I mean 
the achievement of personality integration without serious warp, or, in 
other words, without serious conflict- and anxiety-provoking tendencies. 

There is no such thing as absolute self-realization. Even in most 
favorable circumstances it is in general limited and confined by the state 
of a culture. And perhaps even the most stereotyped personality has 
moments of at least rudimentarily distinctive and creative experience. 

The two conditions I have mentioned as necessary for the achievement 
of self-realization certainly require an extended discussion which I cannot 
enter into here without making a long and involved discussion longer and 
more complicated. But in order not to give the impression of arbitrari- 
ness, I may observe that serious and prolonged anxiety and conflict absorb 
one’s energies, monopolize one’s time and interest by requiring elaborate 
“security operations,” and seriously if not absolutely limit one’s aware- 
ness of the world and oneself to whatever seems conducive to warding off 
threats, portents, and dangers. And, second, individuality is an expres- 
sion of self-affirmation and affirmation of the world. Individuality—and 
I mean genuine individuality, not the spurious Bohemian type—is a way 
of finding life good; it is in fact the way. The person who is bedevilled 
by anxiety cannot affirm himself and hence cannot express affirmation of 
the world. One who is absorbed in and by feelings of anxiety cannot, for 
example, enjoy the lovely and inexpressible quality of color and fragrance 
of flowers should he encounter them in a garden or a field. The person 
who has no respect for himself and others can never experience the in- 
effably fragrant feeling of warm friendship. 

These two examples, I hope, will serve to illustrate what one has in 
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mind by speaking of individuality. In the final analysis, individuality is a 
quality of experience and behavior. And one cannot reproduce a quality. 
One can only “point” to it or invite another to have the experience of it 
by setting forth the conditions of the experience.’”° 

In conclusion, I want to say that the fact that human nature requires the 
organized skill and art of adults for its development and expression, that 
only through the process of acculturation can “raw human nature” be 
given form, is not something to be regretted or deplored. It is a matter 
for rejoicing. The stupendous capacity of human beings for developing 
in situations wherever greater capacity for complexity and intimacy of 
interaction exists or evolves provides an opportunity, though no guarantee, 
for undreamed of richness and depth of experience. In the words of 
Henry Thoreau at Walden Pond: 


Undoubtedly the very tedium and ennui which presume to have exhausted the 
variety and joys of life are as old as Adam. But man’s capacities have never been 
measured; nor are we to judge of what he can do by any precedents, so little has 
been tried. 


3° Ernest Schachtel in “On Memory and Childhood Amnesia” has the finest dis- 
cussion of this point that I have ever read; in A Study of Interpersonal Relations, 
reference footnote 74. See also footnote 77. 


HARRY STACK SULLIVAN 


The Theory of Anxiety and 
the Nature of Psychotherapy” 


In the introduction to the Mullahy article we noted that Sullivan was the 
principal advocate of a theory and practice of psychotherapy designated the 
interpersonal theory. The theory and method developed by Sullivan first 
received general publication in Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry.’ A post- 
humous publication of articles by Sullivan from the journal Psychiatry ap- 
peared in 1953.' The development of Sullivan’s theories in the general psy- 
choanalytic movement has been described by Clara Thompson.’ Ruesch and 
Bateson’ have applied many of Sullivan’s concepts to more general human 
relations problems and to culture and personality interrelations. A manual 
of psychotherapy by a member of Sullivan’s group has been written by Fromm- 
Reichman.’ 

The theory of interpersonal relations advocated by Sullivan is a variant of 
psychoanalytic theory. Ever since Freud published his explanation of human 
behavior, there have arisen variants of the “orthodox” theory. Thompson’ 
gives an excellent account of the development of Freud’s theories and methods, 
and of the development of the alternative varieties of psychoanalytic theories. 
Sullivan’s contribution is outstanding because it emphasizes the interpersonal 
character of human behavior. Further, the theory does not overemphasize 
the biological basis of human behavior or the cultural basis of human behavior. 
It attempts to synthesize these influences by concentrating upon the con- 


1 Reprinted from Psychiatry: Journal for the Study of Interpersonal Processes, 
1949, 12, 3-12: Reprinted by permission of the William Alanson White Psychiatric 
Foundation and W. W. Norton and Co. 

* Editor’s Note [refers to editor of Psychiatry]: With a minimum amount of edit- 
ing, this is a recording of a talk made by Dr. Sullivan before the Neuropsychiatric 
Section of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty, Baltimore, Maryland, 18 November 
1948. The Foundation is indebted to Mr. James I. Sullivan for the preparation of 
this manuscript for publication, 

*H. S. Sullivan, Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry, Washington, D. C., William 
Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation, 1947. 

*H. S. Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry, New York, W. W. Nor- 
ton, 1953, 

*Clara Thompson, Psychoanalysis, New York, Hermitage House, 1950. 

*J. Ruesch and G.' Bateson, Communication, The Social Matrix of Psychiatry, 
New York, W. W. Norton, 1951. 

*F, Fromm-Reichman, Principles of Intensive Psychotherapy, Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1950. : 
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temporary factors influencing growth, development, and action in human be- 
havior: that is, the between-people relations. 

This paper by Harry Stack Sullivan is about the nature of interpersonal 
relations as mirrored in psychotherapy, and the influences in the variety of 
behavior called “anxiety.” Although the paper is presumably on the method 
of psychotherapy advocated by Sullivan, obviously psychotherapy is not the 
only subject of Sullivan’s discussion. The article has broader implications 
because Sullivan is talking about the important influences in interpersonal 
relations. He also talks of the consequences of particular kinds of relation- 
ships between people. One of the consequences is anxiety. 


| AM GOING to impose shockingly on your good nature by presenting at 
the start a really very old paper. I am doing this because, as I have 
glanced over the audience, I see that there are but a very few who have 
previously heard this paper, and it has never been printed. The reason 
for my doing this is to offer a certain hurried outline as to the nature of 
psychiatric therapy—not including brain surgery, shock, and so on—as 
I saw it some time since. I will then quote to some extent from the 
theory of anxiety as it has been most recently formulated. And, with 
this rather heavy preliminary, I will attempt to take up what is implied as 
to the nature of psychotherapy by the theory of anxiety—which is now 
entertained quite seriously as a temporarily good expedient, on the basis 
of some 6 years’ collaboration with the colleagues in the Washington 
School. After I have read you this paper—and you must realize that this 
will show certain dating and certain other indices of the events con- 
cerned—I will tell you its origin, hoping that the old heads who recognize 
it will in the meanwhile keep it a secret. 

This brings us immediately to condensation of the subject-matter of this 
paper—which was entitled “Therapy and Pseudotherapy in Psychiatry”— 
to the therapy of the functional disorders. But I would wish you to accept 
the functional disorders as types of mental disorder which each one of 
you—which every approximately normal person—could once have 
developed. Every one can and, at times, does show all the mechanisms 
that make up the functional psychoses. And, therefore, it is possible to 
make an outline on that basis of the processes which are therapeutic, and 
of processes which, while delightful to all concerned, are not in any sense 
constructive. 

Mental disorder must be regarded as the result of the personality re- 
lating to the demands of the personal situation. Personality is the inte- 
grative product of experience on the basis of the innate limiting factors. 
It must be kept in mind that the experience of each individual differs from 
the experience of every other individual, both in that the events making up 
the experience are unique, and also in that the particular compound of 
innate possibilities of the soma, nervous system, and so on, are to some 
extent unique. The demands of the personal situation to which I have 
referred may be considered as externally and internally conditioned. The 
externally conditioned, however, is really an internally apprehended or 
perceived aspect of the situation. In other words, everything which 
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makes up the personal situation has to be experienced by the person as an 
intelligible demand which is mediated by other people. These other 
people may be real or illusory. In fact, they are usually the latter. The 
demands of the personal situation are then always related to the ex- 
perience of the person; that is, to what has happened to him up to the 
moment in which we find him. Therapy must seek to augment the satis- 
factions that the person is deriving from living or in living, of which we 
must presume some serious deficiency. In other words, if a person is 
getting sufficient satisfaction, there is no mental disorder and therapy 
would be fantastically irrelevant. Therapy seeks to improve the relation 
of the personality to and with the demands of the personal situation which 
is made up of other people and their representations. It seeks to effect 
changes in the personal situation and in the personality. Unhappily, this 
dichotomy of the personal situation and the personality is a figment of 
logical thinking. Both are parts of one thing, and therefore, therapy 
must always effect changes in both parts—the person and his situation. 

Now, as to an extremely brief outline of some of the things that are done 
in therapy: 

First, the therapist may provide information. In this role the therapist 
is an educator; that is, he is an agent in the transmission of the culture in 
which the patient is living, must live, to which he must conform, and in 
which all his activities must be patterned and must be explicable. The 
educative process is that which occurs when you tell somebody something 
which the person understands. This educative process can function only 
on the basis of previous experience and in the absence of serious obstacles 
to the accumulation of the particular entities of culture, tradition, data, 
and so on, about which you may wish to inform. The informative role 
of the therapist is not usually a very large one. That, however, does not 
in any sense diminish the enormous importance of the information that 
the therapist can give to the patient. In a situation in which no informa- 
tion is communicated to the average patient I am rather inclined to think 
that little therapy will take place. Most unhappily few of us have been 
so emancipated from our early striving for omnipotence and omniscience 
that we take the trouble to verify what among our beliefs are valid bits of 
information, and what are aspects of our life situation—our own life 
situation, and our own life problems. Thus to those of you who have 
come to a firm conviction as to the organic basis, let us say, of schizo- 
phrenia, it would be rather absurd, first, for me to attempt to learn from 
you the information you have as to the organic basis of schizophrenia or, 
second, for me to give you information which would correct your to me 
erroneous beliefs. Those erroneous—to me—beliefs are very important 
in your living. Your life has been more or less structured around these 
doctrines, certainly your life as a therapist—God save the mark—of 
schizophrenia. Under those circumstances, even if there were some way 
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in which to prove that my beliefs about schizophrenia are correct, it would 
be rather futile for me to attempt to ‘cure’ you of your peculiar disorder 
by telling you about them. 

The next great thing that the therapist can do is to correct misinforma- 
tion—of which I have given a sort of splendid example just now—this 
misinformation having functioned in the personality to blunt the growth 
of information. I don’t think I need to discuss the nature of information, 
especially as time is growing shorter and shorter. In the correction of 
misinformation—the second task of the therapist—the therapist receives 
his most glaring evidence of the fact that time-experience is not static, not 
something poured into compartments which can be fished up whenever 
needed, and so on, but something which dynamically restricts the addition 
of correct data. The correction of misinformation, therefore, is not too 
readily achieved by pouring correct data into the person but instead has to 
be sought by studying the role in the personality of that which is intact 
and correct. 

Thirdly, the therapist functions by rectifying impractical evaluational 
systems. Personal evaluations—those things that we call good and bad, 
tight and wrong—do not exist as units here and there in the mind, or 
something of that kind. They are momentary manifestations in a given 
personal situation—momentary presenting features, if you please—of 
highly integrated, interpenetrative systems of evaluation. And, therefore, 
the therapist in attempting to alter the value that a patient puts upon a 
certain act, or a certain belief, is not dealing with a little atom but is 
actually undertaking to change a very large integrated system in the person. 
These systems of evaluations, these very large integrations, all of which 
combine in various ways to form the personality itself are very intimately” 
connected with what we may call the feeling of personal worth which the 
particular individual has. This feeling of personal worth is most inti- 
mately tied up with the evaluational systems which apply to one’s acts 
and the acts of other people, and thereby forms the channels by which are 
expressed most of the positive movements of the personality and most of 
the negative, hostile, or destructive movements of the personality. I need 
Not pause to indicate to you here that this evaluational aspect of therapy 
has to do with rationalizations, nor, I presume, stress the news that there 
may be in this view as to the treatment of rationalizations. 

Fourth, the therapist may act by reducing or by augmenting what we 
call personal distance. Now personal distance is altogether too often 
supposed to be a specialty of the schizoid and detached person—a sort of 
disease that the therapist should attack. With therapists as almighty as 
they sometimes try to be, if they were able to divorce their patients from 
this social distance that holds other people off and insulates one from 
other people’s wishes, beliefs, and so on, then these therapists would 
precipitate panic and violent anxiety attacks without end—suicides, doubt- 
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less homicides, and so on. In other words, social distance—the distance 
with which we wall ourselves around—is a very necessary thing, although 
it may be practically a disease in itself. The therapist, therefore, in attack- 
ing this scientifically must realize that he is dealing, again, with very 
powerful dynamic systems which can change but slowly if they are not to 
change disastrously. 

Next, the therapist can act by reorganization of the effective potentiali- 
ties of his patient. This is an exceedingly important part of the therapy 
of the functional conditions. It is the correction of the parataxic or 
transference phenomena—the distortions that are incurred in the develop- 
ment of personality—that come out of the past and that are effective in 
distorting the prehensions and perceptions of the person as to the situa- 
tions in which he has existed. This thing of reorganizing the effective 
potentialities of a patient is close to the nucleus of the therapeutic achieve- 
ments of psychoanalytic technique—close to the nucleus of our hopes for 
a future therapy that will be widely effective in reasonable time. The 
effective potentialities of each individual suffer distortion of necessity. 
Just as I said in my opening remarks, as we at various times in our 
development manifest clearly the possibility of having any type of symp- 
tom-complex that is described in dealing with the functional disorders, so 
also we are born with enormous capacities for attaching emotional signs 
to various types of interpersonal experience. And these tend to become 
fixed along the line of our development by more or less crisis situations 
through which we have passed. Therefore, as a result of the reduction 
of effective freedom, the inhibition of effective potentialities, we are dis- 
torted so strikingly that we lose our potentialities for being universal 
human beings and become, in many cases, so distorted and so limited in 
this field that we are recognized to suffer mental disorder. 

Next, the therapist may function by reintegrating dissociated and sup- 
pressed experience-systems. By the release of the personal awareness 
from inhibitions, this work is accomplished. That which is dissociated 
ceases to be represented within the awareness of the person. He goes 
on living a part of his personality, integrating personal situations, function- 
ing in these personal situations, and achieving satisfactions and pains ex- 
terior to his awareness. He cannot take time out of life to do this and, 
therefore, to everybody but himself the manifestations of these dissociated 
tendencies are peculiarities, eccentricities, symptoms, and the like. The 
therapist functions to remedy these so that the awareness of the patient as 
to the situation in which he is living becomes a better approximation to 
correct information. 

Therapy works through or as a function of interpersonal communication. 
Now, in interpersonal communication there are many degrees of reference. 
For example, if you ask me where the Maryland Club is, I can either tell 
you a fairly good way to get there or say that I don’t know. But if you 
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ask me what I think of the last election and its probable effects on me, 
then—as I say when in a hotel—is the time to call on room service. If 
now, however, you should ask me why I like a certain person, no facilities 
of the hotel, or the Maryland Club, or elsewhere, would be sufficient to 
assist me in communicating correct information to you. In other words, 
there are many things about which much is said and exceedingly little 
communicated. I think that that is very often the case in alleged thera- 
peutic situations. 

Let me say then—continuing my outline without illuminating examples 
—language processes, those concerned in the most obvious of interpersonal 
communications, are very intimately related to the so-called logical struc- 
ture of conscious thought. And there is a vast deal of everybody’s time 
spent in revery processes that are not logical communicative thoughts, and 
therefore, any therapeutic efforts that sharply restrict themselves to deal- 
ing with logical communicative thoughts will miss the larger part of the 
implicit activity of each one of you, and of all of your patients, through- 
out your life. In communicating, one must be in a universe of discourse. 
In other words, the fact that you tell a patient something—if there is to be 
communication—must imply that the words mean approximately the same 
thing to the patient that they do to you, that the topic under discussion is 
recognized in the same type of personal significance as you had in your 
mind. It is amazingly easy to violate this particular law of communica- 
tive speech. A vast number of things are told to patients which mean so 
very different things to the patient than they do to the communicator, 
the alleged communicator, that if you would give your patient plenty of 
time to talk—perhaps not all the opportunities of a psychoanalytic case— 
but at least if you would inquire now and then what the patient under- 
stood of what you have told him, you would become informed rapidly. 

A great deal of the things which are communicated with alleged thera- 
peutic purpose, and with even alleged therapeutic results, are illusions, 
fixed beliefs, traditions, false evaluations, and so on, which are fixed in 
the common traditions—the cultural milieu from which you, yourself, and 
your patients come. No amount of juggling with these things is going to 
remedy personality disorder. But any juggling with them is going to in- 
crease the mutual respect in which you and your patient hold each other. 
That, I believe, is sometimes conducive to a good practice but I think that 
it is relatively useless as therapy. 

I wish finally to say one word about the role of magic in the develop- 
ment of personal stability. Were I by some magic to expose before you 
the proportion of your most serious thoughts and most serious communica- 
tions to your patients which were to me sheer magic—just as magical as 
any operation of a three-year-old child—if I were, then, to expound in a 
particular case the why and wherefore of this particular magical belief, 
magical procedure, magical ritual, magical sentence, or word of power 
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that had persisted all these years in you and had apparently done mar- 
velous work in your patients, you would see that everything about you and 
everything that you see in your patients—all the personal situations that 
you pass through and that they pass through, and so on—are a series of 
dynamic systems interlocking, moving together one way or another. And 
you will begin to see what, I believe, is to be the fundamental idea of this 
little talk—namely, if there is a forward movement toward an expansion 
of the satisfactions of the patient, then therapy is in progress. If, on the 
other hand, there is no such movement, if instead just a new private world 
is being developed between you and the patient, then therapy is not in 
progress. The patient is not being released to a larger living—a deepen- 
ing and widening of interest in life—but is, in fact, being tied to you by 
a particular kind of neurotic, or psychotic, or whatever you please, process 
which is perhaps more incurable than the condition which brought him to 
you. 


I have always been mystified about this paper because it was well re- 
ceived at the 1938 meeting of the American Psychiatric Association which 
convened in San Francisco and which, I am quite sure, a large number of 
you did not attend. Now, that was the view then. It was never pub- 
lished because there was never time to revise it because the White Mem- 
orial Lecture, Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry,’ had to be gotten out 
next. In the years that have passed, a great deal of work has been done 
to check over the hypotheses rather obscurely conveyed in the latter. And 
this work, finally, culminated no more distantly than, I believe, last year 
in a talk on “The Meaning of Anxiety in Psychiatry and in Life.”® While 
I am sure that some of you have been so very kind as to read that paper— 
which is actually available—I want to get through with my part of this 
evening’s talk on the theory of anxiety by quoting some excerpts from that 
paper as a preliminary to a very unfinished attempt to expose my topic. 


In extreme abstract, the theory [of anxiety] holds that we come into being as 
[people] persons as a consequence of unnumbered interpersonal fields of force, and 
that we manifest intelligible human processes only in such interpersonal fields. Like 
any mammalian creature, man is endowed with the potentialities for undergoing 
fear, but in almost complete contradistinction to infrahuman creatures, man in the 
process of becoming a person always develops a great variety of processes directly 
related to the undergoing of anxiety. 

As felt experience, marked fear and uncomplicated anxiety are identical; that is, 
there is nothing in one’s awareness of the discomfort which distinguishes the one 
from the other. Fear, as a significant factor in any situation, is often unequivocal. 
Anxiety, on the other hand, in anything like the accustomed circumstances of one’s 


8 Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry, Washington, D. C., William Alanson White 
Psychiatric Foundation, 1947. 

*Psychiatry (1948) 11, 1-13; see p. 3-4. Also available in reprint form. 

Material in brackets in the following excerpts did not appear in the original article 
but were interpolated by Dr. Sullivan in this presentation. 
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life, is seldom clearly represented as such in awareness. Instances of fear in the 
course of accustomed peacetime living are not numerous while instances of— 
generally unrecognized—anxiety are very frequent in the waking life of a great many 
people. 

The significant pattern of situations characterized by the tension of fear is not 
recondite and is roughly the same for all people, excepting for the effects of habitua- 
tion. The significant pattern of situations which arouse anxiety is generally obscure; 
can be almost infinitely varied among people; and shows much less, and very much 
less obvious, effects of habituation. 

Habituation is a function of observation and analysis, of information and under- 
standing, of recall and foresight. While fear may impede these processes, anxiety 
invariably interferes with their effective application to the current situation. The 
felt component of any ‘emotion,’ if sufficiently intense, will interfere with the ap- 
plication of these abilities [observation, analysis, and so on] to the immediate situa- 
tion, and action in discharge of the tension will become correspondingly undiffer- 
entiated and imprecise. Up to the point at which this interference appears, the ten- 
sion is attended by increasing alertness to factors in the situation which are imme- 
diately relevant to the relief of the tension, however great the inattention to other 
factors may become. In the case of anxiety, diametrically opposite is the case, 
Anxiety from its mildest to its most extreme manifestation interferes with effective 
alertness to the factors in the current situation that are immediately relevant to its 
occurrence, and thus [interferes] with the refinement and precision of action related 
to its relief or reduction. 

In the case of every other tension the relief of which is sought by overt and [or] 
covert activity, excepting only the tension of anxiety and its complex derivatives, 
energy is transformed in ways that can be said to achieve, approach, compromise, or 
suppress action towards the objective. Thus the tension of fear is commonly mani- 
fested in activity which removes [that is] (destroys) the provocative situational 
factors, escapes them, neutralizes their importance, or defers being afraid to the 
near future. The tension of anxiety and its congeries, on the other hand, does not 
ensue in energy transformations directed to its relief by the removal of the situa- 
tional factors obviously concerned in its provocation. Actions towards avoiding or 
minimizing anxiety certainly occur, but anxiety combines with other tensions only in 
opposition. In vector terms the tension of anxiety is always at 180° to any other 
tension with which it coincides. Moreover, other tensions cannot suppress or defer 
activity resulting from anxiety. 


I feel at this time like referring to one of my experiences in the good 
old days when I was at Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital to give you a 
notion of one of the extremely significant instances of the fundamental 
difference of anxiety and fear. At that time I was engaged in the study 
of disturbed schizophrenic patients. And we occasionally had some 
schizophrenic patients who were so thoroughly disturbed that my sojourn 
with them in the strong room was a very notable experience. By that 
time I, fortunately, had gotten some idea of what I was trying to do and 
had some notions about the type of contacts which patients might have 
with the single other person in the same room. And so these interviews 
went without unfortunate eventuality to me, and perhaps were somewhat 
profitable. But the part that I am leading up to—this is an instance of 
fear, the like of this cannot happen with anxiety—that when presently I 
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left the strong room I often had to fall upon the bench immediately out- 
side of the door because my legs started shaking so badly I could not 
stand. What I have just said is an instance of how fear can be deferred 
to a suitable occasion. It is exceedingly striking of anxiety that it can 
never be deferred, it immediately interferes—the most vivid, I think, 
differentiation of things which feel in consciousness just the same but have 
extremely different basis. 

Continuing with another excerpt from “The Meaning of Anxiety in 
Psychiatry and in Life”:*° 


In the study of any anxiety-fraught experience one discovers that the particular 
pattern of the situation which provokes anxiety can be traced to a past relationship 
with particular significant people in the course of which [relationship] one ex- 
perienced anxiety that was more or less clearly observed to relate to [the] particular 
interaction with them. 

The complement of eidetic [or imaginary] people which each of us carries with 
us and lives with us reaches back in every instance to the first pair of our personifica- 
tions: the good mother associated with the relaxation of the tensions of recurrent 
needs, and the bad or evil mother associated with the undergoing of anxiety. [This 
refers to the start of anxiety in the empathic linkage between the infant and an 
anxious, or a complexly disturbed mother.] 

The next link in the inevitable developmental chain is the triple personification of 
Good Me, Bad Me, and the always rather shadowy but dreadful Not-Me, Bad me is 
constructed from experience with anxiety-fraught situations in which the anxiety was 
not severe enough to preclude observataion and analysis. Not-me grows out of [the] 
mostly retrospective analysis of observed precursors to the paralysis of referential 
processes which is always associated with sudden severe anxiety. 

Anxiety as a functionally effective element in interpersonal relations has to be 
mild in degree or gradual in its increasing severity. Sudden severe anxiety, or 
anxiety which increases very swiftly in severity is undergone in later life as what I 
call uncanny emotion, chilly crawling sensations, and the like, often meant by the 
words ‘awe,’ ‘dread,’ ‘loathing,’ and ‘horror.’ Uncanny emotion is an all but function- 
ally ineffective element in interpersonal relations; it arrests useful transformations of 
energy other than (1) certain obscure covert processes which, if they occur, may be 
called “adjustment to the uncanny” with escape into more refined and less paralyzing 
anxious states, (2) those which make up the schizophrenic disturbance of awareness 
with its varying influence of the Not-me components, or (3) apathy [and somnolent 
detachment]—which I shall not here discuss. 

I shall conclude my remarks [on the theory of anxiety] with a consideration of the 
dynamic role of milder, often vestigal, tensions of anxiety. It is in this area that the 
concept of anxiety makes its great contribution to understanding the difficulties in 
living, and to developing the technology of therapy—{[that is] procedures useful in 
inducing favorable change in interpersonal relations. Let me suggest that the concept 
of anxiety as here [outlined] is useful in explaining, for example, a great many 
instances of irritation, anger, and unpleasant misunderstanding; all more or less 
enduring hateful relationships; the welter of belittling, disparaging performances 
which seems to be almost a national—at least, a national psychiatric—characteristic; 
a world of unreasoning prejudices and preferences; the time-destroying more or less 
obsessional preoccupations which so frequently characterize the gifted; the sad way 
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of the pathologically alcoholic; and a startlingly great proportion of the so-called 
sexual problems of our times. The self-system [that part of personality organized to 
avoid and minimize anxiety], in its control over one’s awareness of resentment which 
would entail anxiety, is central in understanding the ever more widespread vicissitude 
of peptic—and probably, duodenal—ulcer, and the symptom-picture related to it, as 
well as I know not what others of the so-called psychosomatic disorders, 

T hope, though I know from experience that I hope forlornly, that these statements 
will not be taken to show that I am making anxiety the “explanation of everything” 
in difficulties in living. There are many other factors that are important,—loneli- 
ness, envy, the effects of conventional prejudices about lustful sports, and doctrines 
of sin and atonement, to mention a few. I am committed tonight to discussing anxi- 
ety, and, even if anxiety is far from an adequate explanation of all our troubles with 
other people, there can be no doubt about its being an ever important and ever recur- 
ring and complication in all efforts to help people out of their difficulties in living. 
The self-system [I repeat, that part of personality organized to avoid and minimize 
anxiety] from its very beginnings throughout its historic development tends always to 
resist significant change in the direction of living. The meaning of anxiety in day-to- 
day life is to be found by study of the self-system interventions which tend to keep us 
living in our accustomed [however disturbed] way. 


Psychotherapy is the inducing by chiefly verbal interchange of changes 
in the patient’s living with significant others. The changes induced may 
be relatively specific or very broad in their effects on the various aspects 
of the patient’s performances. They may be essentially beneficial, or 
actually more disabling. They may be permanently or only transiently 
effective, although it must be realized that even a little well-directed help 
may initiate long-continuing favorable change in some instances. The 
induced changes—that is, the changes induced by psychotherapy—may be 
merely ameliorative or, on the other hand, so great and pervasive in effect 
that they can be called fundamentally curative. In the matter of cure— 
as I indicated as long ago as 1939—there is an important distinction to be 
kept in mind; namely, the difference between psychiatric and social cure. 
In fundamentally curative psychotherapy there has been achieved—this 
is quoted from the Conceptions'— . . . “an expanding of the self to such 
final effect that the patient as known to himself is much the same person 
as is the patient behaving with others . . . There may remain a need for 
a great deal of experience and education before the psychiatric cure isa 
Social cure, [that is, an interpersonal or realized cure] implying a more 
abundant life in the community. It may be impractical to achieve this 
more abundant life, the collaborative participation with others, in that 
particular community. A change of social setting may be mandatory but 
impractical, in which case adequate mediate relationships and clearly 
understood reformulations of some of one’s interpersonal goals must fill 
the gaps. The possibility of achieving a social cure arises solely from the 
fact of psychiatric cure. The probability of its achievement is a matter 
of circumstances, limited chiefly by factors inhering in the culture-complex 
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and selectively reflected in all the people available for interpersonal rela- 
tions. Be social cure achieved or not, however, the person who knows 
himself has mental health. He is content with his utilization of the op- 
portunities that come to him. He values himself as his conduct merits. 
He knows and mostly obtains the satisfactions that he needs, and he is 
greatly secure [in his dealings with others].” 

As already stated, the induction of psychotherapeutic change of an 
ameliorative nature may be by way of actually increasing the patient’s 
disability for living. This is represented by any successful effort to in- 
crease the power of the patient’s self-system to interfere with some 
threatening change in the direction of his living. This sort of intervention 
may be entirely respectable at particular points in the course of intensive, 
presumptively curative, psychotherapy, if it is clearly recognized by the 
therapist as a tactical operation which is not to be permitted to interfere 
permanently with the strategy of achieving psychiatric cure. Psycho- 
therapeutic increase of the power of the patient’s self-system to interfere 
with the threatening change in the direction of his living does not mean 
increasing the patient’s suffering from anxiety. It is not to be taken to be 
an instance of the generally damnable cliché to the effect that the patient 
must become worse before he can become better—use of which cliché 
often means that the therapist is not adequate to the task that confronts 
him. The suppressive or supportive psychotherapy to which I am here 
referring is not respectable psychotherapy when it is attempted without 
reference to the probabilities about the patient, when it is an attempt to 
reassure, persuade, or advise the patient, or to prohibit the manifestation 
of some of his troubles before the so-called therapist has established any 
grasp on the meaning of the observable phenomena in the patient-physi- 
cian relation. This does not mean that such pseudotherapy cannot have 
effects under these circumstances. So far as the reassurance, persuasion, 
advice, or prohibition is congruous with common elements in the personal 
history of physician and patient, it may be effective for a while. The 
while is often as brief as 15 minutes after leaving the physician, but may 
last for days, weeks, or months, up to the time of the next really stressful 
event. When the effect wears off, the patient begins to suffer increased 
anxiety which may be rationalized as: “lest the doctor be wrong”; Or 
“lest the doctor overvalued my will-power”; or for one or another different 
rationalization of the fact that the patient has not derived any real benefit 
but has instead been deceived and beguiled into showing how really in- 
adequate he must be. 

Another of the psychotherapeutically ameliorative procedures which, 
too, can be highly respectable is the one that we may call opening the mind. 
It is a maneuver for overcoming some important instance of selective in- 
attention so that the patient is able to see, to observe, some previously 
unnoted facts of his troublesome behavior, and infer from the new clarity 
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something reassuring about his personal worth and probable adequacy for 
life among others. This procedure is used repeatedly in the earlier phases 
of prolonged intensive psychotherapy. Used in a subtle way, this can do 
much in establishing any doctor-patient relationship. Used crudely, 
especially when the doctor has no reasonably probable personification of 
the patient, it becomes absurd pseudotherapy and contributes less than 
nothing useful. 

Here is another of the psychotherapeutically ameliorative procedures— 
“taking sides with” the patient. The same considerations apply here. If 
the physician does this brashly without adequate exploration of the pa- 
tient’s actual situation, he often does nothing more helpful than assist the 
patient to make a fool of himself and of the physician. 

Finally, in this grossly incomplete list of ameliorative procedures which 
may have a respectable place in psychotherapy—but which often are 
merely pseudotherapy which damages the patient—I shall refer to the 
giving of tacit consent to dangerous beliefs expressed by the patient. This 
is a very broad topic, covering in a fashion events as dissimilar as expect- 
ing far-reaching benefit to result from the abreacting of a traumatic event 
and as the organizing of a paranoid world in which the elect are the phy- 
sician and the patient. I would like to talk at considerable length on this 
particular maneuver of giving tacit consent to dangerous beliefs, but be- 
cause of considerations of time I shall forego this unless it is insisted on in 
the discussion. 

What, now, are we to assume from the theory of anxiety that the nature 
of psychotherapy must be? Psychotherapy must from this standpoint be 
a process—and I am speaking now of scientific, curative psychotherapy, 
and not of the ameliorative, and the many very useful parataxic, procedures 
which are not scientific and cannot be formulated rigorously so that they 
have to be learned as an art, by apprenticeship, and so on. The thing 
that I am talking about now is supposed to be capable of rigorous formula- 
tion and communication in ordinary teaching situations. Psychotherapy 
must from this standpoint of the theory of anxiety be a process that re- 
duces self-system interventions which now cripple the patient in his ob- 
serving and analyzing of some of the actual events in his living; which 
events observed and analyzed, and thus once clearly understood, would 
permit his better foreseeing of interpersonal possibilities and thus the 
deriving of more satisfaction from dealing with others with less cost to his 
self-esteem. It follows immediately that psychotherapy must deal with 
specific, relatively enduring patterns of recurring, inadequate and inappro- 
priate actions in interpersonal situations which characterize the patient's 
living with significant others. 

The first task of the psychiatrist as a real therapist, or as a scientific 
therapist, must be the identifying of at least an important unfortunate 
pattern of this kind—preferably the important pattern of this kind. But 
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this latter desirable specificity may for various reasons be very difficult 
indeed at the start of the relationship. Discovery is a very different 
process from assuming. And truly therapeutic situations are not inte- 
grated between intelligent patients, and doctors who have to “know it all” 
on a minimum of data. Discovery proceeds by the observation and 
analysis of data. The analysis of data is a double process of producing 
hypotheses on the basis of one’s previous experience and ingenuity, and 
testing their relevance to and their incompleteness for encompassing the 
observed data, with resulting improvement of the hypothesis of at least 
temporary choice. 

As inadequate and inappropriate action is usually the outcome of im- 
perfect foresight, which, in turn, reflects both ignorance and inexperience 
and anxiety—which doubtless has interfered for a long time with some field 
of observation, analysis, and learning—the therapist can be aided in his 
task of participant observation with the patient by inquiring into matters 
which seem to entail mere misinformation or ignorance, and in the acute 
observation of the topical setting in which signs of anxiety are manifested 
in the patient. This latter mapping of anxiety-fraught areas in the pa- 
tient’s dealings with the physician is, again, no place for easy assumptions. 
Tt never hurts to confirm a hunch by presently returning to the topic along 
some other tangent. No physician can know a priori the significant pat- 
terns of accessible interpretations and misinterpretations of anxiety-pro- 
ductive people in any patient’s past. He cannot, therefore, know a priori 
just how to reduce the force of anxiety concerned in any particular ob- 
served situation involving him and the patient. It takes a good deal of 
data of astute observation to put him in a position where it is safe for him 
to say, “You seem to become anxious whenever we touch on so and so. 
Is that the case?” Whether the answer be yes, no, or what, one hopes 
that after such an interpretative inquiry the physician will encourage the 
patient to talk freely, if only in order that the physician may discover the 
inadequacy of his own grasp on the meaning of the physician’s “so and 
so” to the patient. 

In the mapping of anxiety-fraught areas in the patient’s dealings with 
the physician, one sometimes encounters strong or rapidly increasing 
anxiety. Realizing that anxiety is always a disjunctive force in interper- 
sonal relations, one knows that these eventualities must be met if the 
doctor-patient relationship is not now to be attentuated or destroyed. The 
procedure in dealing with these emergencies calls for real grasp on the 
theory of anxiety. One has become involved in a parataxic distortion on 
the basis of some surviving figure in the patient’s past. If this distortion 
is permitted to continue, psychotherapy in this area is made vastly difficult, 
if not impossible, with this particular physician. The use of a clumsy 
appeal to what I have called abrupt transition in the psychiatric interview 
may take the patient away from the dangerous area. But what of the 
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tacit consent which is thus entailed? If you sweep a patient away from 
an area, a topic on which anxiety is mounting very rapidly—and if that is 
all you do—the patient is very apt to feel that that is a topic that you do 
not wish him to develop further. In other words, you have given tacit 
consent to this being an excellent topic to avoid. The technical pro- 
cedure that works takes the two steps, which may be smoothly combined, 
of denying tacit consent to the parataxic distortion, and [making] abrupt 
transition to another important field of inquiry. It can be as simple as 
a faintly surprised comment: “You seem to be getting uncomfortable. We 
do not have to understand this today. Tell me more about the relation- 
ship with Ida”—that presumably being a quite harmless person. The 
denial of tacit consent lies in the vocal—but not verbal—hint of the physi- 
cian’s puzzlement and the verbal implication “we do not .. . under- 
stand.” This will have to suffice as a text for my final remarks of tonight. 

I wish now to discuss the expert role of the psychotherapeutic psychia- 
trist which is implied in the theory of anxiety. The fact that no psychia- 
trist is expert enough to deal with some problems, and that no psychiatrist 
is apt to be particularly expert in all his dealings with any one patient, in 
no way reduces the cogency of the consideration which I am now laying 
before you: The expertness of the psychiatrist refers to his skill in partici- 
pant observation of in contrast to mere participating in the unfortunate 
patterns of his own and the patient’s living. This is the thought to the 
exposition of which I wish that the diligent and scholarly would devote 
their teaching gifts for the next 6 years. Let me repeat: The expertness 
of the psychiatrist refers to his skill in participant observation of the un- 
fortunate patterns of his own and the patient’s living, in contrast to merely 
Participating in such unfortunate patterns with the patient. 


FRANZ ALEXANDER: 


The Evolution and Present Trends 
of Psychoanalysis” 


Dr. Alexander is writing about the direction the psychoanalytic movement is 
taking in its theoretical explanations of human behavior and in its therapeutic 
methods. An important distinction should be kept in mind when considering 
the term “psychoanalysis.” Psychoanalysis is a theory of human behavior. 
It is a description of different kinds of behavior and of the conditions asso- 
ciated with them. To a large extent, many of the relationships described by 
psychoanalysis require confirmation (see the article by Farrel, p. 448). On 
the other hand psychoanalysis also refers to a method of treating behavior 
problems. It consists of an interview technique wherein an association be- 
tween therapist and patient follows special rules of procedure; the therapist 
behaves in a specified way with regard to his patient so that relief of his 
patient’s symptoms will result. In the main, the psychoanalytic interview is 
the principal data-gathering device for the psychoanalytic theory.’ The thera- 
pist records the behavior of his subject, judges his own reactions to the sub- 
ject’s behavior, and acts to change the behavior of the subject.’ 

Although psychoanalysts do not usually consider therapy, technique, and 
theory separately, the reader may do so for the purpose of considering the 
psychoanalytic theory as another explanation of human behavior. The article 
by Kris’ and that by Farrell (see p. 448) review the current status of the 
theory and evaluate confirming or refuting evidence. The relation between 
psychoanalysis and experimental psychology is examined by Bergmann.‘ Berg- 
mann observes that there is no inherent contradiction between psychoanalysis 
and experimental psychology: psychoanalysis as a theory is an explanation of 
personality; experimental psychology, for the most part, is centered about the 
laws of learning (Bergmann; p. 359). 

The general introduction to psychoanalysis by Thompson’ is of great merit. 

1F, Alexander, The Evolution and Present Trends of Psychoanalysis, Acta Psy- 
chologica, 1950, VII, 126-133. Reprinted by permission of the author and publishers. 

? This article is based on a report given at the Congrès International de Psychiatrie, 
Paris, September, 1950, under the same title. 

2E, Kris, The Nature of Psychoanalytic Propositions and Their Validation, in 
S. Hook and M. R. Konvitz (editors), Freedom and Experience, Essays Presented 10 
Horace Kallen, Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1947. 

4 G. Bergmann, Psychoanalysis and Experimental Psychology, in M. Marx (editor), 
Psychological Theory, New York, Macmillan, 1951. 

5C, Thompson, Psychoanalysis: Evolution and Development, New York, Hermit- 
age House, 1950. 
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Freud’s introductory works’ are classics containing the fundamental observa- 
tions basic to psychoanalytic theory. Erikson’ and French," for example, have 
written more general theories of psychoanalysis. A contribution to the tech- 
niques of therapy is made by Alexander and French.’ The current status of 
the theory is reviewed by Hilgard, Kubie, and Pumpian-Mindlin,” and by Kris 
and his associates in the annual volumes entitled: The Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Child." Rapaport’ has attempted to formalize some aspects of psycho- 
analytic theory. The main deviants from orthodox Freudian theory today are 
Horney,” Kardiner,“ Fromm,” and Sullivan.” 


‘S, Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis (translated by J. Riviere), 
Garden City, N. Y., Garden City Publishing Co., 1943; S. Freud, New Introductory 
Lectures on Psychoanalysis (translated by J. H. Sprott), New York, W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1933. 

1E, H. Erikson, Childhood and Society, New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1950. 

$T. M. French, The Integration of Behavior, Vol. I, Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1952. 

°F, Alexander and T., M. French with collaborators, Psychoanalytic Therapy, 
New York, Ronald Press, 1946. 

2E, Pumpian-Mindlin (editor), Psychoanalysis as Science, Stanford, California, 
Stanford University Press, 1952. 

“R, S. Eissler, A. Freud, H. Hartmann, E. Kris (editors), The Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Child, Vols. I-VII, New York, International Universities Press, 1945— 
1952. 

# D, Rapaport, The Conceptual Model of Psychoanalysis, J. Pers., 1951, 20, 56-82. 

“K, Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, New York, W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1937; New Ways in Psychoanalysis, New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1939. 

“A, Kardiner, The Individual and His Society, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1939; The Psychological Frontiers of Society, New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1945, 

* E, Fromm, Escape From Freedom, New York, Rinehart, 1941; Man For Himself, 
New York, Rinehart, 1947. 

"H, S. Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry, New York, W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1953. 


Pornoen THERAPY from the beginning has been 
founded upon theoretical concepts concerning the underlying causes of 
mental disturbances. The development of psychoanalytic therapy there- 
fore can be understood in the light of advancement in the knowledge of 
the human personality. In spite of changes in theory, the fundamental 
conception that psychoneurotic and psychotic symptoms are the manifesta- 
tion of psychological tendencies which the ego could not harmoniously 
incorporate in its unity has remained the foundation of psychoanalysis. 
Accordingly, the aim of therapy crystallized itself in the task of establish- 
ing the causes of the ego’s inability to harmonize and utilize in a construc- 
tive manner some impulses and, after having established them, to elimin- 
ate these causes. 

In the early phase of psychoanalysis, the main interest of Freud and his 
followers was to identify unconscious mental content and to understand its 
archaic language. This is the art of interpretation which consists in re- 
constructing from conscious material the hidden unconscious factors. 

More recently the interest has shifted to the study of the ego’s functions 
and its failures since mental disturbances are considered as failures of the 
ego functions. We are assuming four basic ego functions: 1) internal 
perception of instinctive needs; 2) external perception of existing condi- 
tions upon which the gratification of subjective needs depends; 3) the 
integrative faculty by which the ego coordinates instinctive urges with each 
other and with the requirements of the superego and adapts them to the 
environmental conditions; 4) the executive faculty by which it controls 
voluntary behavior. Through the latter the ego can implement the re- 
sults of its integrative function which consist fundamentally in the rational 
cognitive faculty. Only gradually does the ego develop the capacity to 
coordinate psychological impulses with each other and to adapt them to 
the external conditions in a way that assures the best possible deal in a 
given situation. To accomplish this, the ego must learn to postpone cer- 
tain desires when their satisfaction might endanger more important ones. 
It has to learn to compromise, to modify the desires, to subordinate less 
important to more important needs. In other words, it learns what is 
considered rational behavior. 

For psychopathology, it is important to realize that this coordinated 
rational behavior can be maintained only by a constant struggle on the 
part of the ego, because the instinctual tendencies retain their original 
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inclination for immediate gratification. This is the basis of Freud’s 
structural concept in differentiating an ego from an id. He assumed that 
impulses retain their original tendency for noncoordinated isolated grati- 
fications. This tendency manifests itself in all those psychological phe- 
nomena which are not rational or coordinated, such as dreams, free fan- 
tasy, impulsive behavior and all that is known as psychopathological. 
Whenever the ego is threatened by impulses which are not in harmony 
with its accepted standards or reality, a conflict and concomitant anxiety 
arises. To anxiety the ego reacts by defenses which are directed against 
these internally threatening tendencies. The most important defense is 
repression. Other mechanisms are either defenses which favor repression, 
such as over-compensation or rationalization or vents by which the re- 
pudiated tendencies can find an outlet such as projection, substitution, 
displacement or turning impulses directed against external objects against 
the self. Mental disease represents a failure of the ego to secure gratifica- 
tions for subjective needs in a harmonious and reality-adjusted manner 
and a breakdown of the defenses by which it tries to neutralize impulses 
which it cannot harmonize with its internal standards and external reality. 

As has been said before, in its main phases, psychoanalytic therapy has 
followed the development of theory. When the dynamic influence of un- 
conscious tendencies was discovered, the therapy consisted in bringing 
repressed psychological content into consciousness. Cathartic hypnosis 
was such a procedure, a device by which the ego’s rejection of repressed 
material was circumvented by the artificial hypnotic state. Freud soon 
realized that the mobilization of repressed material is not sufficient to cure 
neurotic symptoms but that the ego must undergo changes in order to be- 
come capable of integrating repressed material in its system. The thera- 
peutic aim consequently must consist in achieving the required changes in 
the ego. In spite of this new orientation, the center of interest shifted 
only slowly from the understanding of unconscious material, the knowledge 
of symbolism, the art of translating the archaic picture language of the 
unconscious into verbal thinking—to the study of the defenses of the ego. 
The crucial discovery concerning the ways and means by which the ego’s 
defenses can be influenced was that of the transference phenomenon. Its 
therapeutic significance was only gradually recognized. 

The importance of the patient’s emotional experiences in relationship 
to the analyst became more and more appreciated and, with this emphasis, 
the handling of the transference and the patient’s resistance became the 
axis of the therapy. The present concept of psychoanalytic treatment can 
be formulated as follows: The neurotic condition is the result of the ego’s 
failure to accomplish its integrative function of mediation between conflict- 
ing or partially conflicting needs and desires and their adaptation to 
environmental conditions. This faculty to a high degree depends upon 
the history of a person’s emotional development. The most significant 
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factor interfering with adaptive behavior which has always been recognized 
by psychoanalysts is related to the basic mechanism of repression. Re- 
pression is the characteristic defense measure of the weak ego of the child 
who cannot control successfully those desires which appear in his con- 
sciousness and which are in conflict with the requirements of the environ- 
ment or with other subjective needs. He has only one way to save him- 
self from the painful experiences he was subjected to in the past when 
he gave in to such impulses: he has to exclude them radically from his 
consciousness. This saves him from a conflict with reality and/or internal 
conflict, but at the same time creates a frustration. Eventually the re- 
pressed impulse will seek outlet in symptoms. The ego is deprived of 
the repressed dynamic force which it could utilize if it were able to inte- 
grate the force within its system. 

Recently French subjected the integrative function to a careful study 
in which he tried to evaluate not only the chronic factors which have an 
influence upon it, but also its temporary quantitative variations. Exces- 
sive intensity of an emotional need, for example, makes effective integra- 
tion more difficult because urgent needs tend to seek immediate gratifica- 
tion and thus interfere with the often required postponement of immediate 
satisfaction. Low intensity of motivations may also decrease the inte- 
grative faculty and anxiety, too, depending on its intensity, may paralyze 
or favor the integrative function. Past successes and resulting hope in- 
crease integrative ability; consistent failures impair it. 

The highest form of integrative function requires conscious deliberation. 
Everything which is excluded from consciousness is beyond the reach of 
the ego’s highest integrative functions. Neurotic symptoms are like 
foreign bodies and represent isolated substitute gratifications which are 
the source of conflict and suffering. Psychoanalytic therapy aims at the 
extension of the ego’s integrative scope over repressed tendencies by mak- 
ing them conscious. For this purpose it attempts to mobilize unconscious 
material. In order to overcome repressions by systematic psychological 
maneuvers one must know the causes of repression. The child represses 
those tendencies the expression of which caused him painful experiences, 
such as physical suffering, punishment, withdrawal of parental love and 
resulting insecurity. The emergence of such a tendency constitutes 4 
danger to which the ego reacts with anxiety. Essentially this process is 
similar to conditioning. The sequence of events has three links, 1) the 
emergence of the impulse, 2) acting upon it, and 3) the painful results. 
Originally the anxiety was aroused by the memory of a painful experience: 
After repetition the anxiety becomes associated with the first link, with the 
emergence of the impulse itself which becomes repressed and thus €x- 
cluded from motor expression; in this manner the resulting pain is avoided. 

Psychoanalytic therapy in this light reveals itself as a process of recon- 
ditioning. The ego is induced to face a repressed impulse by eliminating 
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the anxiety which induced repression. This is achieved by reproducing 
the original situation but changing the conditions so that they lose their 
anxiety-producing effect. As soon as the patient senses that the analyst’s 
response to expression of his impulses is different from that of the parents, 
their intimidating effect is removed. The aim of the therapy consists first 
in reviving the interpersonal situation which led to the original repressions 
and second, supplying a new kind of experience which is suitable to undo 
the effects of the parental responses. Accordingly, the analyst’s response 
to the patient’s material should be the opposite of the parental reactions. 
This can be achieved only if the analyst is able to reconstruct the patho- 
genic parental influences and respond to the patient’s emotional manifesta- 
tions in a manner appropriate to counteract and neutralize the disturbing 
influence of the parents. Essentially this is nothing but emotional 
reconditioning. 

The objective non-evaluative attitude of the therapist which Freud 
recommended undoubtedly is different from anything the patient ex- 
perienced before because objectivity without any emotional involvement 
does not exist in ordinary human relationships. The corrective influence 
of this objective attitude can be further enhanced if the therapist’s re- 
actions are specifically calculated to counteract the effect of parental 
reactions. 

The practical conclusion from all this is that in place of his spontaneous 
countertransference reactions the therapist must assume an attitude 
towards the patient which in the light of the patient’s history appears ap- 
propriate to undo the pathogenic influences of the parents. In this way 
the emotional experiences in the therapy will have a corrective influence 
resulting in the lifting of repressions. The patient will be able to face 
what he formerly repressed because of parental censure. 

All this does not disprove, however, the value of insight. By his inter- 
pretative work the analyst assists the patient’s ego to integrate the new 
material liberated from repression. Making conscious, however, what 
was hitherto repressed requires the reduction of anxiety. This is achieved 
not only by the corrective emotional experience but also by insight which 
in itself has an anxiety-reducing effect. The ego’s function is mastery 
through insight. The integrative function is based on the appraisal of the 
total situation—both internal and external. Hence interpretative work 
increases the ego’s self-confidence in dealing with newly uncovered mate- 
rial. Something a person understands loses its threatening quality; under- 
standing means mastery. Properly devised attitudes and correct interpre- 
tative work together constitute psychoanalytic therapy. 

Another important development is the special attention given to the 
patient’s dependent cravings which always tend to prolong the treatment. 

By its very nature the analytic technique necessitates the establishment 
of a dependent relationship between patient and therapist in order to allow 
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the patient to relieve and face again the old unresolved interpersonal re- 
lations with the parents. Inasmuch as it encourages dependence, the 
analytic technique which is divised to cure the neurosis carries in itself a 
factor which prolongs the neurotic condition. In order to resolve infan- 
tile reactions, one feature of which is always dependence, one must repro- 
duce them in the transference; only then can one combat them. Much of 
the recent technical experimentation concerns this inherent difficulty of 
the analytical technique. Prolonged uninterrupted daily interviews in 
many cases favor the\development of an intensive interminable dependent 
relationship and consequently postpone recovery. To overcome this weak 
spot of the analytic technique is one of the crucial technical issues. From 
the therapeutic studies of the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis, a series 
of technical recommendations resulted. The essence of them is that from 
the beginning, the therapist must be aware of the danger inherent in the 
regressive tendencies of the patients. To counteract this danger the 
analyst must consistently force upon the patient as much independence as 
possible. Interpretations alone cannot accomplish this. The dependent 
tendencies must be counteracted by reducing the contact with the patient 
to that minimum which is necessary to preserve the continuity of the treat- 
ment. Properly timed reduction of the frequency of interivews, shorter 
and longer interruptions are indispensable in every case. Encouraging the 
patient to new life experiences outside of the treatment suitable to increase 
self-confidence and encourage hope are also potent devices in weaning the 
patient from the dependent relation to his therapist. 

Most important in these recent developments is the awakening of a 
fresh, undogmatic experimental spirit, the abandoning of a trend which 
was inclined to consider psychoanalytic theory and therapy as a static 
system which should be conserved in the form in which Freud left it to his 
followers. This new experimental attitude is truer to the heritage from 
Freud than the static one. Freud himself was one of the great experi- 
mentalists of all time who, in his relentless search for truth, was never 
averse to changing his previous concepts and therapeutic procedures when- 
ever advanced knowledge required. 


GORDON W. ALLPORT* 


Motivation in Personality: 
Reply to Mr. Bertocci 


The selection by G. W. Allport is a succinct statement of his position on 
the study of personality in general. In particular the article is about the 
instigations to behavior, and how they may be conceptualized. The article 
itself is a reply to criticism of Allport’s theories by P. A. Bertocci.* Allport’s 
theory is important because of his consistent development of trait theory’ and 
because of his concept of the “functional autonomy” of motives." A full 
development of Allport’s theory will be found in his work entitled Personality.‘ 
A collection of his journal articles entitled The Nature of Personality* appeared 
in 1950. An excellent introduction and interpretation of Allport’s system is 
given by Smith.’ 


*From the Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 533-554. Reprinted by permission of the 
author and the American Psychological Association. 

2P, A, Bertocci, A Critique of G. W. Allport’s Theory of Motivation, Psychol. 
Rev., 1940, 47, 501-532. 

°G, W. Allport, What Is a Trait of Personality? J. abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1931, 
25, 360-372. 

*G. W. Allport, Personality: a Psychological Interpretation, New York, Holt, 1937. 

*G. W. Allport, The Nature of Personality: Selected Papers, Cambridge, Mass., 
Addison-Wesley Press, 1950. 

°F. V. Smith, The Explanation of Human Behavior, London, Constable, 1951. 
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Mz BERTOCCI has written an accurate and challenging critique of 
my views regarding the nature of motivation in human personality (4). 
Because he has read my work sympathetically and checked his under- 
standing of my position with care his criticisms are helpful and relevant. 
Where on rare occasion misunderstanding still remains, it is I and not my 
critic who must take the blame. 


I. Introduction 


It will be noted that Mr. Bertocci shapes his attack essentially from the 
McDougallian point of view. When McDougall died shortly after the 
publication of my book I gave up hope of ever benefiting from his fierce 
but friendly criticisms. Mr. Bertocci has now rescued me from disap- 
pointment and has laid upon me with the same hefty cudgels that Mc- 
Dougall would have used, and for good measure has employed a few addi- 
tional cudgels of his own. 

His attack, as I see it, must be met on seven fronts, viz., (1) the argu- 
ment for hormic purposivism, (2) the sufficiency of instinct, (3) the 
necessity in science for employing universal dimensions, (4) the ‘mystery’ 
of ontogenetic emergence, (5) the nature of functional autonomy, (6) 
adequate accounting for continuity in personality, and (7) the place of 
sentiments in the structure of personality. Each of these lines of attack 
calls for extensive defense and counter-offense, but since space is limited 
and since some of the disputed issues are by their very nature insoluble, 
I shall try to content myself with the briefest possible rebuttal. 


il. Purpose versus Mechanism 


Mr. Bertocci accuses me of wobbling between the principle of purpose 
and the principle of mechanism. Specifically he does not like the emer- 
gent step implied in my contrast between the apparently mechanistic ‘push’ 
in infancy and the apparently teleological ‘pull’ in maturity. In later pages 
I shall attempt to meet his objections to emergence, but for the moment 
confine myself to one or two general comments on the nature of purpose 
and of mechanism. 

In modern times it seems to me that the former sharp antagonism be- 
tween these two principles of explanation has been somewhat overcome. 
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Mechanistic reflexology has certainly been vanquished; and in recent times 
its adherents seem to have been re-aligning themselves either with the 
operational creed which is frankly sceptical of the principle of causation, 
or else with the organismic position that redefines both purpose and 
mechanism, reconciling them within the new concepts of structure and 
system. From this latter point of view—to which I subscribe—it seems 
unnecessary to ask whether reflex irritability defines and limits goal-seek- 
ing responses, or whether goal-seeking is an initial property to which 
reflex irritability merely holds various ‘keys.’ The modern tendency is 
to deal with systemic properties in nature, conceived as neither mechanistic 
nor purposive but as organismic. Just as modern physics has redefined 
the meaning of ‘contact’ in such a way that ‘push’ and ‘pull’ give place to 
the concept of interacting molecular systems, so too psychology largely 
under the influence of Gestalt theory is dealing these days with patterned 
events, contexts that constrain, structural wholes.” 

When I remarked to Mr. Bertocci in personal correspondence which he 
quotes that I saw no difficulty in embracing a principle of ‘push’ in in- 
fancy and of ‘pull’ in maturity, I did not intend to commit myself to so 
extreme a paradox as he has made of it. Whether the system that we call 
gravitation ‘pushes’ or ‘pulls’ at my feet it is, as Eddington has shown, 
impossible to say. Similarly the pattern of hunger behavior in an infant 
is marked by a sequence of events that may be viewed as either mechanistic 
or purposive, but preferably as systemic and self-regulating. Yet—and 
this is the important point—as compared with the corresponding events 
in adulthood this infantile hunger-system lacks foresight, respect for taboo, 
epicurean embellishments, idiosyncrasy of taste and all other ideational 
features. I think, therefore, that we may truly say that the infant is, 
relative to the adult, ‘pushed’ by immediate, simple, vegetative and proxi- 
mate features in his hunger system. The adult is to a greater degree 
‘pulled’ by the delayed, ideational, non-proximate features in his system 
of hunger-behavior. Push and pull are therefore relative terms, signify- 
ing respectively the presence of less or more of the personalized and plan- 
ful components in a system of events and the presence of a slight and 
limited environmental stimulus field, or the presence of a richly extended 
and diversified stimulus field. 

Were I forced to choose between mechanism and purposivism as an 
ultimate principle of motivation, I should unhesitatingly choose—as I 
think my book amply indicates—purposivism. Yet I think it entirely 
Proper to see in infancy less evidence of purposive behavior than in adult- 
hood. Infant behavior, I submit, conforms more closely to the alleged 
characteristics of drive-impelled conduct. Adult behavior with its 
widened consciousness of goals, and with its lavish use of symbols and all 
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higher mental operations, on the other hand, shows the working of a type 
of motivation that can only be expressed in terms of interest, attitude, 
value, desire, will—terms quite inappropriate to infancy. 

Bertocci, I believe, agrees with me concerning the barrenness for psy- 
chology of the postulate of an initial Hormé. Neither of us is disposed to 
deny it metaphysical status, but we both want it broken up into particular 
manifestations—he into McDougallian propensities; I into individualized 
motivational systems. His complaint is that in accepting an élan and in 
denying instincts I am guilty of metaphysical abstraction with a vengeance. 
My reply is that to me individualized motivational systems seem just as 
saturated with élan, ego-involvement, urge, or Hormé as do the alleged 
instincts; but as expressions of élan, they are variable, personal, and em- 
pirically discovered rather than universal, external, and a priori. 


Ill. The Sufficiency of Instincts 


And so we come to the instinct controversy. Let it be remembered 
that only instincts in McDougall’s sense are here the issue, for Bertocci 
does not rest his case on such innate sensory-motor co-ordinations as have 
been empirically established. The principal difficulty with McDougall’s 
set channels of purpose is precisely this: They never can be discovered 
empirically. Two assumptions make them fatally elusive: (a) the con- 
tention that “propensities are but loosely geared to goals," —this conten- 
tion making it possible always to interpret any case as fitting the formula; 
and (b) the reliance on maturation of purposes, another proposition 
unverifiable. It is recognized that some course of learning invariably 
precedes alleged maturation. It would be impossible, I think, ever to 
demonstrate that sympathy matures as a ‘non-specific innate tendency,’ 
because two or three years of individualizing personal experience precede 
its overt manifestations. Since purposes never ripen in an experiential 
vacuum I think it is wiser to order the phenomenon of the growth of 
motives to the psychology of progressive mental organization—in other 
words, to the psychology of learning. My critic, on the other hand, pre- 
fers to believe that learning can best be subordinated to the doctrine of 
fixed motives which throughout life predetermine ‘in a general way’ the 
direction of active response. Later I shall give other reasons for thinking 
that learning rather than inheritance is the leading category in the psy- 
chology of motivation. 

To another of my objections—that the assumption of universal instincts 
is not a parsimonious procedure—Mr. Bertocci rightly, but not altogether 
relevantly, retorts that it is the scientist and not nature that shows a par- 
tiality for parsimony. (Certainly in my ascribing ‘an infinite variety of 
motives to an infinite variety of mortals’ I myself am in no danger of 
saddling nature with the canon of parsimony.) But the point is that in- 
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stincts explain too much. Even McDougall admits that people can be 
found who seem to lack one or more of the 18 primary propensities. If 
this is so, then to regard the 18 (or any other number) as ‘normal’ and the 
exceptions as ‘abnormal’ is clearly an extravagant convention. In nature, 
we must assume, there are no exceptions; every case is completely and 
adequately determined by law. If then, certain purposes seem to be ab- 
sent in some people, why should we suppose they were ever meant to be 
there? Only if purposes can empirically be shown to be present are we 
obliged to account for them. In the psychology of personality we need a 
law of motivation that will have no exceptions. Even a formula of con- 
siderable subsumptive power is not enough, for unlike other branches of 
science, the psychology of personality is bound to account for individuality. 
Instincts being universal in their reference lack individualizing power. 

Before expanding this last remark I should like to call attention to one 
promising feature of Mr. Bertocci’s position. He admits that in the course 
of development a person’s abilities and individual temperament, as well as 
the exigencies of his peculiar environment, have an individualizing effect 
on his purposes so that his goals are not exact duplicates of other people’s 
goals. He admits likewise that “all actual, existential goal-seeking, as 
opposed to the conceptual description of it, is specific and individual. 
One never seeks food in general or recognition in general, but his actual 
seeking is always undergoing particular psycho-physiological processes in 
relation to particular food, people, and so on.” These admissions seem 
to show that Mr. Bertocci is impressed by precisely what impresses me— 
by the concrete and individual character of ‘actual, existential goal-seeking.’ 
Am I wrong in believing that in the passage just quoted he admits a con- 
tradiction between the impressively concrete, unique, and personal charac- 
ter of goal-seeking, and the ‘conceptual description’ of it that he is de- 
fending? 


IV. Necessity for Universal Dimensions 


While admitting—in the passage just quoted and in others—that unique- 
ness is the mark of personality, that “life exists in individual forms,” Ber- 
tocci, like other of my critics, insists that “to accept uniqueness as alone 
ultimate is to destroy the possibility of rational knowledge of any sort. 
Uniqueness can be felt, lived through, but not expressed or understood in 
relation to other common factors.” He writes also: “My understanding 
can assimilate unique individuality only by noting the extent to which it 
is similar to and different from other individuals known to me.” In these 
Passages Bertocci is stating the traditional view of psychological science 
that the data of human nature must be treated nomothetically (in terms of 
general dimensions) and that scientific understanding of these data pro- 
ceeds through inference (associative comparison). 

Readers of my book (2) will perhaps recall that I endorse the use of 
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nomothetic procedures (e.g., Ch. 15 on ‘Common Traits’) and admit the 
importance of inference in the process of understanding people (Ch. 19, 
‘Inference and Intuition’). Certainly I would subscribe to Mr. Bertocci’s 
statement that “psychology would do well to search for whatever univer- 
sality may be found in human motivation.” But unlike Bertocci and my 
other critics I am unwilling to stop here. I believe there is—in addition 
to these nomothetic and inferential procedures common to all science— 
something quite special about the psychology of personality that marks it 
off from all other branches of science, namely, its obligation to deal with 
integrated individuality. In order to fulfill this special obligation I sub- 
mit that the psychology of personality needs not only the customary pro- 
cedures and habits of thought employed by nomothetic and inferential 
science, but needs to develop likewise new idiographic methods and 
intuitive skills. “A complete study of the individual,” I have written, 
“will embrace both approaches.” 

Freud, Adler, Spearman, McDougall, Murray, Kretschmer, Thurstone, 
Guilford, and others have produced nomothetic dimensions to which 
personalities are to be ordered. But consider the differences, and even 
the contradictions, between these dimensional schemes! Think too of the 
lists of ‘primary motives’ in textbooks of psychology. I doubt that there 
is justification for Bertocci’s statement that we know some of the ‘inevitable 
components of human motivation.’ Even where agreement seems to be 
reached—Bertocci suggests hunger, sex, fear, anger—the biological ca- 
pacities mentioned have nothing much to do with the personal level of con- 
duct, and they illuminate little if at all the concrete needs and specifiable 
desires of actual individuais. 

The question is this: Can we not, even while we make use of many 
maps prepared by many nomothetists, get still closer to the structure of 
personality by fixing our attention upon individual lives? So to fix our 
attention requires, of course, a certain re-centering of our theories; (I 
suggest, for example, the theory of traits and the principle of functional 
autonomy). Required also are new and different methods of study 
(greater use, among other techniques, of intra-individual statistics, case 
studies, matching, interviews, expressive and stylistic procedures, and the 
like). McDougall’s map of the propensities is suggestive—so too are all 
other maps. They serve to call attention to probable emotional foci in 
certain lives. I say ‘probable,’ not because Providence has endowed all 
men with eighteen channels of purpose; but because “similarly constructed 
individuals living in similar environments influenced by similar culture, 
would develop similar goals and employ similar modes of obtaining them.” 

This last quotation (from page 113 of my book) offends my critic 
deeply. He accuses me of placing too much weight on culture, of over- 


$ A particularly effective argument for this point has been made by D. L. Watson 
(8). 
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looking instincts which alone can be ‘the basic cause of culture and its 
similarity in the first place.’ My reply is that the universal features in 
cultural practices all over the earth appear to be too few in number to 
argue from them to common instinctive causation. Of course, universal 
features in the bodily structure of Homo Sapiens lie at the root of certain 
bodily needs; but there is not one of these needs which is not strangely 
revised and transformed at the psychological level before it becomes an 
actual, integrated motivational system. (I have just been reading a well- 
attested account of orthodox Jews who in Nazi concentration camps 
suffered inanition and not infrequently death by refusing to violate the food 
restrictions of their religion.) It is for this reason that I think of biologi- 
cal needs or tissue change as offering a wholly inadequate, sub-personal, 
picture of psychological motivation. 

As I pointed out in the preceding section this personalizing of motives, 
different in each life, seems to be admitted by my critic. He writes “The 
statement: ‘men hunger for food,’ is a highly abstract description of the 
concrete unique hunger-pangs and the concrete, unique food seeking 
which are actually involved.” Such admissions, it seems to me, prepare 
the way for a more concrete theory of motivation which will account for 
the fact that systems of desires are well integrated, and that the object of 
desire is by no means arbitrary and detachable—as the cathexis theory 
holds—but is rather a firm part of the system itself. 

To summarize: As a first approximation I have no objection to the use 
of a conceptual schedule of two drives, four wishes, eighteen propensities, 
or twenty-five needs in approaching the motives of men. Such maps are 
useful in calling attention to the sort of things that people (physically 
similar in structure) exposed to roughly similar environments and cultures 
commonly desire. But this type of nomothetic procedure runs its course 
on a plane of abstraction that is not within reach of actual personalities. 
A full-bodied psychology of personality (as opposed to a general psy- 
chology of motives) must do a better job. A law of motivation that 
accounts for the individual organizations of desires is in order. Although 
I am aware of the argument made by Bertocci and others that “we cannot 
give up the search for the common pattern underlying various purposes 
simply because our predecessors and contemporaries disagree about the 
number and kinds of irreducible unlearned motives,” yet 1 am a bit pessi- 
mistic. Within 2000 years of self-conscious psychologizing no stencil to 
fit human desires has yet been found, because, I suspect, there is none to 
find. May it not be that the ‘irreducible unlearned motives’ of men are— 
excepting in early infancy—a scientific will of the wisp? 

To the instinctivist it seems that ‘the extension, variation, condensation 
of propensities’ can account for all variety that is needed. To this view 
I reply that Procrustes had a similar ambition for his bed. Of course 
cases can be sheared to fit. But unless academic psychologists concern 
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themselves with the problem of the integral individuality of the motiva- 
tional pattern (as some clinical psychologists do) I fear they will forever 
be wrangling about the relative merits of their respective Procrustean 
couches. All stencils fit concrete cases only with the loosest approxima- 
tion. They seldom help the clinician or the average man in understand- 
ing the structure of the individual life. 


V. The Principle of Ontogenetic Emergence 


Mr. Bertocci asks, “Can a need of given limitations be the father of a 
need which is totally different?” He thinks it cannot; I think it can, He 
believes that it would abrogate continuity in personality to have ‘outright 
novelties’ emerge; he holds that learning is not a process of adding in num- 
ber to the purposive tendencies resident in the original nature of man, 
and he regards it as all very mysterious how any new purposes can ever 
evolve. He concludes: “As the situation now stands, we can appeal to 
the mysterious concept of ontogenetic emergent evolution to account for 
the appearance of new needs and consequent pleasures. Or we can appeal 
to an instinct-theory which attempts to delineate what these basic drives 
(and consequent pleasures) are in the first place, and then show how they 
are modified by ability and environment to constitute the uniqueness and 
the continuity of the individual personality.” To me it seems that per- 
sonal interests undergo marked and essential change in the course of life: 
that when we become men we put away for the most part the desires of 
childhood. It is not merely the ‘object cathexis’ that is altered; it is the 
basic structure of motivation. 

Mr. Bertocci himself thinks of human personality as ‘always in a state 
of transition,’ but he regards the transition as applying to skills and abilities 
rather than to the ‘general ends implicit in its very being.’ Just why 
transition should characterize the Riistungsdispositionen and not the 
Richtungsdispositionen is not evident to me. So far as the directional 
dispositions are concerned I incline toward Wundt’s view expressed in his 
almost forgotten principle of the ‘heterogeny of ends.’ Primitive man—to 
cite his somewhat florid example—entered a cave to take refuge from a 
storm, and finding there a wild dog likewise taking shelter, he emerged 
from the cave with a desire and plan for domesticating the dog. New 
purposes have their seeds in old purposes, but the satisfactions they yield 
are so unexpected, so unpredictable, that only some such principle as the 
‘heterogeny of ends,’ or ‘functional autonomy’ seems to cover the obvious 
facts. ; 

My critic argues—and I am glad to agree with him—that the logic of 
learning must apply to both skills and motives equally. The dispute then 
comes to a head in the question whether learning creates novel skills and 
purposes or mere variations on the old. Since Mr. Bertocci does not 
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favor the emergence of new purposes (although he has written, “novelties 
in human motivation are the empirical facts that break the back of any 
mechanical theory of instinct”), he is forced to deny the creation of novel 
abilities (although he has admitted that human personality is ‘always in 
a state of transition’). “No psychologist,” he says, “talks about the out- 
right creation of a new ability within the lifetime of a given individual. A 
‘new’ ability would be a particular, environmentally provoked, develop- 
ment of a given ability. What fact alters the use of this same logic when 
we come to motivation?” I agree that the same logic must prevail, but 
I doubt that every psychologist would look upon new skills as mere varia- 
tions on the old. Is the dextrous piano playing of Horowitz ‘a particular, 
environmentally provoked, development’ of his infantile grasp reflex (or 
some other ‘given’ ability)? Is the oratory of a Demosthenes essentially 
a modification of his infant babble? And what functional continuity with 
some ‘given’ ability can be demonstrated in the case of skills employed in 
surgery, aviation, or writing verse? If skills can change until they are 
wholly unrecognizable and no longer dependent functionally on their 
seed-forms, so too can motives. I am glad Mr. Bertocci admits that the 
same logic must apply to both. (In making this admission I think he is 
on sounder ground than some critics who seem to hold that while learning 
may transform skills it somehow passes motivation by, leaving it pre- 
served in the waterglass of infancy. Just why learning should reintegrate 
patterns of skill and not of motives no one has yet explained.) 

The emergent step regarded by my critic as most outrageous is my 
apparent shift (in discussing the ontogenetic course of development) from 
a mechanistic to a purposive view of motives. “Why begin with the 
psychological (purposive) level of description at the age of two or three?” 
he asks, and adds, “the hormist starts with the psychic level of purposive 
striving and maintains it throughout.” I think I have met this objection 
in my denial that I would regard ‘push’ and ‘pull’ as essentially opposed 
principles. They are merely convenient terms for expressing the fact that 
the infant seems to be a more vegetative creature than the adult. Bertocci 
regards it as inconceivable that sophisticated purposes should emerge from 
vegetative urges. It is black magic, he thinks, to hold that out of the 
young infant’s demand for only the physical comfort its mother can give, 
should eventually grow a craving for the ‘social, esthetic, and mental’ com- 
fort of her companionship. This proposition does not seem magical to 
me, but on the contrary about as simple and straightforward a statement 
of empirical fact as we are likely to find in the realm of motivation. 

We do need, I admit, a psychology of learning that will explain how 
transformations come about from the pre-social or vegetative drives to 
social, esthetic, and spiritual desires. This particular problem has not, 
I believe, been adequately considered. Although I cannot discuss it here, 
I would call attention to two helpful principles in learning, both of them 
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strangely neglected not only by motivationists but by psychologists in 
general. (1) Sheer familiarity seems to engender positive valuing (de- 
mand) on the part of an organism. Ask a child if he thinks American 
children are nicer than the children of any other nationality. He will 
reply yes. If you ask why, the child with naive insight will probably say, 
“Because I know American children and don’t know the others.” Even 
an infant, through sheer habituation, without human companionship, 
develops free locomotion and play in a strange room after 8—10 trials: 
another sign of the affective value of familiar situations. Let psychologists 
explore the dynamic effects of an accustomed situation, if they would dis- 
cover one reason why motivation becomes transformed, why habits be- 
come ‘drives.’ (2) The psychology of learning has not, I think, given 
adequate recognition to the dynamic character of the task-attitude. Let a 
task be accepted for any reason at all, and the attitude engendered seems 
to furnish its own drive until accomplishment is reached. If it is objected 
that this perseverative principle depends upon ego-involvement, I shall 
agree; but the important point is that while the ego is set upon completing 
an enterprise it has temporarily adopted, this enterprise itself helps to 
reconstitute the demands and desires of the ego. For example, a young 
man in college studies his psychology hard in order to reward his immature 
ego with a pat on the back from his professor. The subject gradually 
gets under his skin, and high grades come to mean less to him than the 
solution of intellectual puzzles. Finally, through years of study he equips 
himself to become a researcher, a teacher, or, perhaps a clinician. All 
along the line the ego is served, but in the process it is also redefined and 
reconstructed. The study of psychology serves the élan, but the tasks 
imposed in the course of study create ever new demands and satisfactions 
on the part of this élan. To generalize the illustration, the progressive 
acceptance of adaptive tasks throughout one’s lifetime results inevitably 
in continuous change in the motivational demands at successive stages in 
the individual’s development. The following section amplifies this prop- 
osition which, I submit, represents a second neglected principle of motive- 
learning. 


VI. The Nature of Functional Autonomy 


The principle of functional autonomy holds (1) that all motives are 
contemporary, that whatever drives must drive now; that the ‘go’ of a 
motive is not bound functionally to its historical origins or to early goals, 
but to present goals only; (2) that the character of motives alters so radi- 
cally from infancy to maturity that we may speak of adult motives as 
supplanting the motives of infancy; (3) that the maturity of personality 
is measured by the degree of functional autonomy its motives have 
achieved; even though in every personality there are archaisms (infan- 
tilisms, regressions, reflex responses), still the cultivated and socialized 
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individual shows maturity to the extent he has overcome early forms of 
motivation; (4) that the differentiating course of learning (reflecting ever 
more diversified environmental influence), acting upon divergent tem- 
peraments and abilities, creates individualized motives. The dynamic 
structure of every personality is unique, although similarities due to 
species, culture, stages of development, climate, may produce certain 
resemblances that justify—so long as they are admitted to be approxima- 
tions—the use of universal dimensions for the purposes of comparing in- 
dividuals in reference to a norm, or for the purpose of constructing con- 
venient ‘types’ according to the special interests of the investigator. While 
not denying the possible existence of instincts in infancy—or even the 
persistence of some instinctive (or reflex) forms of activity throughout 
life—still the principle of functional autonomy regards the developed 
personality as essentially a post-instinctive phenomenon. 

Bertocci believes that the instinct doctrine is sufficiently flexible to ac- 
count for the known modifiability of motives. He thinks that my argu- 
ments would be valid if “according to instinct-theory the present motive 
had somehow to reach back into the non-existent past for its ‘go, ” or if 
“we supposed that propensities were constant streams of energy, piped in 
fixed ways through the individual.” But he concludes that I labor under 
too substantive a conception of propensitive action, and that McDougallian 
propensities are so ‘generic’ and so ‘loosely geared,’ that they escape my 
criticisms. 

I can only reply that McDougall’s account of propensities seems to me 
highly substantive. To quote one illustrative passage. 


Thus a man’s efforts to attain success in the practice of his profession may be sus- 
tained by tendencies springing from several propensities; at one moment one of these, 
at another some tendency of a very different source, playing the predominant part. 
.. . And he is fortunate and happy in so far as these several powerful motives, 
tendencies springing from several distinct and very different propensities, cooperate 
harmoniously and successfully. . . . (7, pp. 132 f.) (Italics mine.) 


From this passage and many like it it seems to me that McDougall does 
regard purposes as fixed and constant streams of energy. 

Bertocci believes that what I call functionally autonomous motives are 
only proximate—“the means which the ultimate motives have found in 
their struggle for satisfaction.” What I see as the growing independence 
of a motive from its source he views as a mere transfer of instrumentality 
from one ultimate motive to another: “Mechanisms which served one 
master well may in time serve another master even better (or worse).” 
Or, “in McDougall’s terminology, the sentiment which was once a focus 
for the expression of given instincts may become quite different in aim 
and in character as it becomes the new means of expression for other 
propensities.” Now, if interests and sentiments can be passed around 
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from propensity to propensity (instead of constituting, as I maintain, 
ultimate facts of motivational structure) it is fair for me to ask what 
psychological cement holds a sentiment together? I had supposed that 
according to McDougall’s theory a sentiment is anchored to one or more 
instincts. If this is so, how can it be detached and passed around—unless 
indeed it has some organization of its own? If the sentiment is detachable 
from the propensity must it not have some degree of functional autonomy? 
If so, Bertocci has admitted my point, even though he may choose to hold 
to instincts as an additional factor in motivation. 

The next issue raised by my critic betrays a defect in my previous ex- 
position: “Why don’t all old mechanisms become self-sufficient drives? 
Why does the ex-sailor have a present hankering for the sea but not for 
his captain, his boat, and a multitude of other objects of early instrumental 
value?” I reply, the functional autonomy which a motive may demon- 
strate was never intended to indicate autonomy of the Self, or ego. 
Mechanisms do not become drives unless in so doing they produce some 
satisfaction for the person (though not necessarily for an innate purpose 
planted by Original Nature within that person). I can readily endorse 
Bertocci’s statement that functionally autonomous motives do not form 
themselves in a person unless they “serve the present status of his ‘drive 
development.’” I regret ever implying (to some readers) that motives 
fly off at a tangent and have no bedrock anchorage in the satisfaction of the 
ego. In spite of my stress upon the importance of self-esteem, my as- 
sumption of a ‘will-to-live,’ and, more specifically, my discussion (Ch. 
VIII) of the ‘extension of the self? my exposition seems to have been 
faulty. Motives, I contend, may be autonomous in respect to their origins 
but never in respect to the ego. 

When are we to tell whether a motive is to be regarded as functionally 
autonomous of its origins? Bertocci as well as other critics has raised 
this question. The reply, I think, is that the plasticity of the organism 
under conditions of learning is such that it any given case of a mature 
individual unless proof to the contrary is forthcoming all motivational 
systems that can be empirically identified should be regarded as autono- 
mous of their origins. It is obvious that on occasion infantile structures 
persist and serve a somewhat neurotic function in the adult personality. 
It is obvious too that sneezing, sleep, elimination, and like bodily functions 
persist throughout life with relatively little personalizing. Furthermore, if 
one wishes to take the biological functions of feeding, anger, sex, fear, 
stripped of all their individual variability and regard them as abstract 
categories of motivation—they too may be regarded as unchanging poten- 
tialities. But most concrete motivational systems, I submit, are in- 
dividually integrated with unique emotional patterning and peculiar ob- 
ject attachments. As such they differ from person to person and from 
one period of an individual’s life to the other. 
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Bertocci criticizes me for using the phrase ‘permanent interest of per- 
sonality.” In my sphere of discourse this phrase is intended merely to 
convey the undisputed fact that in the course of life, sometimes earlier, 
sometimes later, an interest (sentiment, value, trait) may become essen- 
tially fixed in its organization, remaining in that form because it produces 
adequate satisfaction for the person who in adulthood finds himself in a 
fairly stable environment and in possession of the basic psychological sys- 
tems that are to serve as his modi vivendi. The standardization of a per- 
sonality at thirty, and in some respects earlier, seems to be a fact, and I 
think, therefore, that no paradox is involved between the principle of 
functional autonomy and the assumption of ‘permanent interests.’ 

A final word about habits. Like James, Dewey, Woodworth and the 
behaviorists, I place relatively more stress upon the driving power of habits 
than do Bertocci and McDougall. But it is not that I believe each one 
to be a self-sufficient dynamo. Habits may remain instrumental or they 
may turn into interests. While ‘on the make’ most habits seem to be 
interests. After a time they either slip into a state of mere instrumentality, 
or else, as Dewey points out, become integrated into new motivational 
systems that are forming. It is not, I think, particularly pertinent for 
Bertocci to ask what habits are ‘on the make’ for. As I have indicated 
previously conative perseveration as represented in task attitudes,—e.g., 
learning to drive a car—is a dynamic condition simply because it is ac- 
cepted by the individual as ‘something to be done.’ Tasks once accepted 
are always ego-involved, but for many reasons and in many ways. It is 
not necessarily their ‘instinctive’ appeal that makes them accepted. They 
may be accepted because of suggestion, previous habits of obedience, 
simple association with the routine of living, or any other mode of involve- 
ment in the developing ego. 

Bertocci tears to pieces some of my illustrations of functional autonomy. 
But I am not dismayed. He asks how we are to know that the ex-sailor 
did not find other satisfactions than the nutritional at sea; so that today, 
although the need for making a living is no longer present, he is still in 
love with the sea for the satisfaction it brings to his instincts of submis- 
siveness, self-assertion, curiosity or gregariousness. We are not to know 
that this is not the case, neither are we to know that it is. In this par- 
ticular illustration I am, of course, assuming that the sentiment is a motive 
in its own right. I cannot prove it. When Masefield wrote, “I must go 
down to the sea in ships,” he too felt that he was expressing an ultimate, 
not merely a proximate, motive. It seems to me, as I have previously 
indicated, that it is more reasonable to take a motive at its face value, to 
assume that it is pretty much what it seems to be, unless proof is adduced 
that instincts are actually at the basis of the motive, or that it is sustained 
by some infantile fixation. These demonstrations, I submit, are rarely 
forthcoming. 
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VII. Continuity within Personality 


Bertocci’s remaining objection to functional autonomy is that it fails to 
account for unity and continuity within personality. My critic fears that 
without a hormic base the doctrine of functional autonomy may come to 
stand for an assembly of separate and self-active faculties, thought to 
govern behavior all by themselves without interference. I hope I have 
met this objection by admitting that all motives imply some form of ego- 
satisfaction. I agree with Bertocci’s statement that “the constancy of a 
trait is determined not by its own self-sufficient energy, but by its capacity 
to satisfy the total needs of the psychophysiological organism.” Let me 
add, however, that to my way of thinking, these ‘needs’ are not instincts, 
nor any other de-personalized desires, but rather whatever integral de- 
mands the individual organism happens to have. To be sure no motive 
ultimately runs itself; it serves the organism. But the organism is, after 
all, but a living system of interdependent motives. Hence it comes about 
that evolving motives reconstitute the ego even while dependent upon it 
for their viability. 

The view presented by the hormist differs. The ego is not recon- 
stituted. It remains forever the same. The picture is one of an eternal 
élan, running its course in pre-established channels, thereby guaranteeing 
the essential fixity of the individual life. One consequence of this view is 
the necessary belief that instincts, which are common to the species, serve 
as identical cores in all personalities, so that all personalities are at bottom 
the same. My preference is for a more individual view of personality. 
Its identity is its own, guaranteed not by unchanging purposes, but by sui 
generis motivational systems, some more or less permanent (especially in 
adulthood, when the subjective sense of unity is at its maximum). Its 
identity is guaranteed likewise by individual threads of memory, habits of 
expectation, recurrent plans, hopes, and ideas of future goals. These and 
other psychological processes discussed in Chapter 13 of my book seem 
to me to provide adequately for all the unity any life possesses. It is, as 
this chapter points out, easy to over-state the degree of integration in 
personality. I fear that the hormist by putting his stress on permanent 
instincts does in fact overstate the case. In so far, however, as he puts his 
stress on the ‘sentiment of self-regard’ (as McDougall sometimes does), 
he seems to be moving in the direction of functional autonomy, for this 
sentiment can most reasonably be viewed as constantly in the process of 
restructuration. 


VIII. Sentiments versus Traits 
The final section of Bertocci’s critique should be considered along with 


another of his recent papers (5). He states his willingness to accord a 
prominent place to both traits and attitudes in social psychology, and 
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proceeds to work out a plan for co-ordinating these concepts with senti- 
ment and instinct as defined by McDougall. His plan briefly is this: Let 
instincts be acknowledged as ultimate prime movers, the mainsprings of 
energy behind all behavior; but let it be admitted that unique organiza- 
tions of instinctive energy take place in the course of each life-history so 
that we may for many purposes of analysis be content with a proximate 
picture of motivation, in terms of sentiments, attitudes, and traits. 

Among the proximate motives the most dynamic are the sentiments 
which are compelling organizations of love and hate. It is characteristic 
of the sentiments that they beget lively emotions (not merely an attitudinal 
feeling of favor or disfavor), and that their symbol-attachments are per- 
sonalized or personified (wife, mother, country, God, Hitler, sin, etc.). 

Attitudes are less dynamic, representing mere postures of feeling—for 
or against. They are secondary in importance. Though like the senti- 
ments in being proximate motives, they stand farther down a dynamic 
continuum, being less driving and more directive in character (less ener- 
gizing and more instrumental); they are not laden with emotion but only 
with feeling. “In sum, then, sentiments are aroused (we are driven) 
when the objects of the environment are seen as imminent, effective (or 
enduring) friends or foes, through personalization or ego-involvement, 
while attitudes are aroused (we are favorably or unfavorably disposed 
toward) by the multiplicity of objects and ideas which are neither of great 
promise or portent (less personalized, less ego-involvement)” (5, p. 252). 

Finally, in his system Bertocci introduces traits, representing ‘a stage of 
development beyond the sentiment, though influenced by sentimental 
organization.’ A trait would be ‘the manner in which many past expres- 
sions of propensities have transformed the individual’ and be ‘uniquely 
expressive of their form of adjustment rather than of the environment.’ In 
short, traits are needed because sentiments do not adequately represent the 
persistent and continuously functioning characteristics of the individual’s 
adaptive and expressive history. Dominant, greedy, courteous, ruthless, 
grave, pessimistic manners of conducting oneself are ‘residues’ of past ex- 
pressions of propensities and must be admitted as a development beyond 
sentiments, having no specific objects of attachment, but representing still 
‘one of the levels at which the hormic energy organizes itself in the life of 
a given individual.’ 

In reply to this ingenious scheme for structuring the personality I may 
say that with one of its principal features I fully agree, and that is with 
the view that attitude, trait, and sentiment are all indispensable concepts. 
I agree likewise in giving sentiment an especially prominent place in the 
psychology of personality for it is with hierarchical and lasting organiza- 
tions that we have here to deal. But whether the term sentiment is always 
to be used is not so clear. In one passage in my book I wrote, “After 
the level of infancy is passed primitive segmental drive rapidly recedes in 
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importance, being supplanted by the more sophisticated type of motives 
characteristic of the mature personality, and commonly represented by 
such terms as interest, sentiment, value, trait, ambition, attitude, taste, and 
inclination. Obviously none of these motives are found full-fledged in the 
newborn child” (2, pp. 113 f.). Thus it seems there are many terms 
available for expressing the dynamic unit we have in mind. Because no 
other generic term was available I have designated this class of structural 
units as traits. Perhaps my choice was not the wisest, but from my point 
of view a sentiment is one form of trait. All the units listed in the above 
quotation have essentially the properties of traits as set forth in Chapters 
XI and XII of Personality. Although the principal properties are the 
same, yet there are slight differences so that in some contexts value fits 
best, in some contexts interest, in some sentiment, in others one has no 
alternative but to use the simple term trait. This last term, then, is used 
by me generically as referring to several kinds of motivational units differ- 
ing only slightly from one another; or else it is used to designate a moti- 
vational integer for which no other special term is available (e.g., ‘stylistic 
traits’). 

Bertocci’s suggestion that sentiments have more ‘driving’ power than 
attitudes is partly acceptable to me. General usage would seem to favor 
this suggestion. Difficulty arises, however, in cases where the motiva- 
tional complex is well integrated and contains both sentimental and attitu- 
dinal features. In such a case I believe it does violence to the organized 
character of the motive to insist upon the distinction he proposes. For 
example, a young man is heart and soul bent upon becoming a doctor. 
As I see it this goal may represent a simple, integral fact of motivation in 
his personality. It would falsify this organization to dissolve it into a 
component sentiment (e.g., love for suffering humanity), an attitude 
(e.g., liking for materia medica), and a trait (e.g., a friendly manner). It 
is much better in this case to scrap all these three terms and speak only of 
an ambition. (In the generic sense, of course, the ambition is itself a 
trait.) 

We need diversity and flexibility in our terminology respecting motives. 
Sometimes we may speak more appropriately of sentiment, sometimes of 
attitude, or of trait. (There are borderlines where all three seem equally 
appropriate, as when we speak with propriety of a sentiment, attitude, or 
trait of patriotism.) Or we may, if the case requires, employ such terms 
as value, frame of reference, ambition, taste, inclination, interest. For 
careful thinking in the sphere of motivation these terms should all be 
distinguished from one another. Elsewhere I have attempted to con- 
tribute something toward this clarification of terminology, but do not need 
to repeat my thoughts on the subject here. (See J, pp. 806-810; 2, pp: 
290-295; 3, pp. 23-25.) 

Although these distinctions are not unimportant, what matters most to 
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me is that all of these units of motivational structure be regarded as dy- 
namic, unique, personal, and ultimate. Hence I cannot accept Mr. Ber- 
tocci’s proposal to regard them as merely ‘proximate’ factors in motiva- 
tion. He has given his arguments for wishing to stand by McDougall’s 
propensities as ‘ultimate’ causes. I have given my reasons for not wish- 
ing to do so. Respecting the immediate structural components we agree 
quite well. If only he would not insist upon viewing these components 
(which are all that can be established empirically) as proximate! To 
my way of thinking they offer as ultimate a representation of human moti- 
vation as psychological knowledge today warrants. * 
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HADLEY CANTRIL? ? 


The Place of Personality in Social Psychology 


a 


The selection by Cantril is a continuation, though a modification, of the 
point of view advocated by Allport in the previous article. Cantril is seeking 
to lay the foundation of a synthesis of an individual-behavior conception of 
personality with the general-behavior conception. His position is very similar 
to the one presented in the Introduction. Cantril’s fundamental proposition is 
that the behavior of the individual is the product of the situation and the be- 
liefs and attitudes the individual brings to the situation. This point of view 
attempts to compensate for an overemphasis upon individual traits as the 
determiners of behavior and, also, to compensate for the neglect of individual 
differences in assessing the influence of culture upon behavior. 

Cantril’s main work has been in the study of relations between personality 
and attitudes. He is author, with M. Sherif, of The Psychology of Ego- 
Involvements,’ and of The Why of Man’s Experience.‘ Each of these works 
emphasizes the theme of the interrelationship between the person and the situa- 
tion or social context in which behavior takes place. 


*From The Journal of Psychology, 1947, 24, 19-56. Reprinted by permission of 
the author and publishers. 

* This article represents an elaboration of the general point of view expressed by 
Muzafer Sherif and the author in The Psychology of Ego-Involvements (51). The 
rough outline for the present article was discussed jointly. 

*M. Sherif and H. Cantril, The Psychology of Ego-Involvements, New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, 1947. ’ 


“H. Cantril, The “Why” of Man’s Experience, New York, Macmillan, 1950. 
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R NEARLY EVERY ASPECT of human behavior, glaring or subtle 
differences reveal themselves between individuals. Ever since Darwin 
published his, origin of species in 1859 with its sub-heading “Individual 
Differences” in the chapter on “Variation Under Nature,” the search for 
and the explanation of individual differences has gone on at a rapid rate. 
A book recently published by a biologist (1945) bears the significant title, 
The Biological Basis of Individuality. After summarizing the evidence, 
the author, Leo Loeb, makes the statement that “we find, phylogenetically, 
a progressively increasing complexity in the activities of organisms and in- 
creasing differences between members of the same species, an increasing 
individualization which reaches its highest development in man” (32, 
p: 21) 

In their little book, Heredity, "Race, and Society, the biologists Dunn and 
Dobzhansky, have a section heading entitled “Each Man Is Unique” (18, 
p. 45). They state that “a biologist must assert the absolute uniqueness 
of every human individual” (p. 46). And they point out how “the chance 
that any two human beings, now living or having lived, have identical sets 
of genes is practically zero, identical twins always excepted” (p. 45 f.). 
The progress made in accounting for individual differences as a result of 
scientific developments in the field of biology and physics since Darwin’s 
day are further exemplified in Schrédinger’s concept of the “code script” 
found in the chromosome structure. This “code script’ he believes is 
based on atomic arrangements (49, pp. 22 f.). And the biologist, J. B. S. 
Haldane, looking at “the political implications of human diversity” further 
emphasizes the uniqueness of man in his definition of “liberty.” 


Liberty is the practical recognition of human polymorphism. I hasten to add, 
because I recognize that your brains work differently from my own, that few of you 
will accept this definition. That society enjoys the greatest amount of liberty in 
which the greatest number of human genotypes can develop their peculiar abilities. 
It is generally admitted that liberty demands equality of opportunity. It is not 
equally realized that it demands a variety of opportunities, and a tolerance of those 
who fail to conform to standards which may be culturally desirable but are not 
essential for the functioning of society (24, p. 48). 


The impetus which Darwin’s work gave to the study of individual differ- 
ences by psychologists is a well known story (17, 36). Beginning with 
Galton’s famous study on mental inheritance (1869), through the early 
experimental work on individual differences of Binet, Stern, and Cattell, 
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the study of individual differences was launched with a vengeance into 
20th century America by Thorndike, Woodworth, Whipple, and others. 
Since Werner Wolffs ingenious studies, begun in 1925, a great deal of ex- 
cellent experimentation has been done on the problem of individual differ- 
ences as revealed in expressions of personality. The intra-individual con- 
sistency of behavior found by Wolff (54) was confirmed by the more sta- 
tistical Studies in Expressive Movement of Allport and Vernon who also 
developed the concept of “psychomotor congruence” to account for the 
apparent consistency of variabilities found in their subjects (1). The 
earlier work of Wolff and Allport and Vernon has stimulated a number of 
further studies on this general subject of consistency of expression of per- 
sonality. Those of Huntley (26) and Asch (9) may be cited as examples. 
All of the studies undeniably show that the uniqueness of the individual 
is revealed in the unique pattern of his expressive movements. The studies 
point up the fact that behavior which is biologically rooted does reflect in- 
dividual differences and does exhibit remarkable consistency. This is per- 
haps most dramatically shown in the many studies of handwriting. 

The important point is, however, that these individual differences and 
expressive movements occur in nearly all behavior irrespective of the di- 
rection of behavior (within limits to be discussed later). The question 
that concerns us here is the direction behavior takes, what the behavior is 
for. For studies of individual differences, of the expression of personality, 
no matter how refined the methods and no matter how conclusive the re- 
sults, shed comparatively little light on the basic question posed here for 
solution: what is the role of individual differences in social psychology? 

It is in the attempted answers of what gives direction to behavior that 
most of the current confusion and muddle of the problem of personality 
arises. The failure to make a sharp distinction between the biologically 
rooted individual differences which reveal themselves in expression and the 
socially derived direction, aspiration, or goals of behavior irrespective of 
individual differences or uniqueness of expressive movement inevitably pro- 
duces unworkable and unrealistic formulations. Conclusions derived from 
studies of personality expression cannot be used as explanations of the di- 
tection this expression takes. Hence, even though the study of individual 
difference has long since become a major field in psychology and finds an 
important place in any elementary course or text, the role of individual 
differences in systematic interpretation seems to have been neglected in 
favor of more quantitative studies or the practical application of what we 
think we have learned. 

The special concern here is with the place of individual differences in 
social psychology. For in spite of the enormous amount of data concern- 
ing individual differences in ability, capacities, temperament, and various 
characteristics of personality collected during the past two decades, the 
functional significance of individual or personality differences in the field 
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of social psychology seems in bad need of clarification. In saying this, we 
are not ignoring William Stern’s personalistic psychology or the vigorous 
pleading of Gordon Allport-that the psychologist’s primary job should be 
the study of man’s individuality. As will become clear later on, the psy- 
chology of “personality” cannot be treated as a special field without thereby 
losing the perspective necessary if the functional role of man’s individuality 
or “uniqueness” is to be seen in proper perspective. And if social psy- 
chology is ever to have an adequate systematic basis, its concepts must be 
able to take into account the obvious differences between individuals, and 
the uniqueness of each individual, whatever the uniformities of the social 
context may be. 

When the social psychologist turns to the fields of anthropology, ethnol- 
ogy, and sociology, he is likely to find the facts and functions of individual 
and personality differences neglected or obscured. Although sociologists 
and ethnologists may readily enough admit the importance of individual 
differences, this recognition all too often turns into mere lip service for 
some of them. For example, cultural apologists, such as Mead, Benedict, 
or Kardiner, in their search for differences between “cultures” and uni- 
formities within a single “culture,” tend by and large to gloss over or ex- 
plain away the individual differences which discerning readers of their own 
works can pick out. As Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb indicate in their 
dicussion of Mead’s study of the Arapesh “the material seems ambiguous” 
(38, p. 77), or, as these authors state with respect to Benedict’s study of 
the Zuni “one is not at all impressed by the arguments” concerning the 
uniformity of cultural influence (p. 747). 

There are, of course, notable exceptions in the fields of ethnology and 
sociology. An example is the careful analysis of the problem of individual 
differences prepared by Hallowell in his “Handbook of Psychological Leads 
for Ethnological Field Workers” (25). Since Hallowell’s position, stated 
in 1935, is so pertinent to the one developed here it deserves special men- 
tion. He writes: 

While it has been assumed from time to time that little, if any variability in in- 
dividual behavior was characteristic of the so-called primitive peoples, closer obser- 
vation has inevitably disclosed the fact that even in these relatively homogeneous 
cultures variability in personality traits, as well as in talent, thought, and behavior 
occur. Individuals are not completely moulded to a common pattern despite the 
forces at work which tend to produce this result. . . . Gross similarities must not 
be allowed to obscure the minutiae of genuine differences in thought and conduct. 
. . . Indeed, the very nature of culture allows for such variations. It is not a die 
which stamps out succeeding generations of individuals indistinguishable in all their 
habits and beliefs. It defines ends for which individuals strive and at the same time 


provides correlative means for accomplishing them, for gratifying human desires 
within traditional limits (p. 43 f.). [See pp. 264-309 in this volume.] 


This type of analysis follows Sapir’s warning in his brilliant note on “The 
Emergence of the Concept of Personality in a Study of Culture,” where he 
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wrote that “a stubbornly individual variation may be misinterpreted as a 
culture datum” (48, p. 409) and that both the cultural and psychological 
disciplines must strive for “an objectivity which is not merely formal and 
non-valuative but which boldly assays to bring every cultural pattern back 
to the living context from which it has been abstracted in the first place 
and, in parallel fashion, to bring every fact of personality formation back 
to its social matrix” (p. 410). 


Setting the Problem 


Although certain writers have indicated what seems to be the proper 
formulation of the inter-relationship between individual diflerences and the 
social context, the systematic and precise explanation of why this relation- 
ship obtains seems not to have been explicitly stated. Instead, the fre- 
quent failure to distinguish on the one hand, between attitudes which have 
become a part of the ego and which were first on the stimulus side of the 
organism, and, on the other hand, the biologically given capacities, temper- 
ament, and other personality characteristics which have their locus origi- 
nally within the organism has created much confusion and endless argument. 

We can by and large agree, for example, with the statement of Murphy, 
Murphy and Newcomb that “most personality traits owe their constancy 
in a large (but unmeasurable) degree to a constancy in situations, In the 
child and in the adult, many traits are so well-defined that they insistently 
impose themselves upon all researchers, regardless of situation; but many 
of them reflect at any given moment both the inner make-up and the social 
world in which the person functions in such a way as to make the two 
logically (and experimentally) inseparable” (38, pp, 887 f.). We can also 
agree with the statement of Murphy and Jensen that “great ‘inconsistency’ 
of overt behavior may be resolved to relative ‘consistency’ when seen from 
the point of view of motive” (37, p. 387). But what we need to know, 
of course, is the significance for the experiencing individual of “constancy 
in situation.” We need to know why there is consistency “when seen from 
the point of view of motive.” A wide variety of laboratory experiments 
as well as evidence obtained from studies of group participation and from 
everyday life behavior, some of which have been previously reviewed, 
demonstrate both the fact and the function of ego-involyement and show 
conclusively that by and large consistency of performance is greatest in 
those situations where there is ego-involvement (5/, ch. 6). The recog- 
nition of this fact may provide the missing link in a functional analysis of 
the generally stated problem of “personality and culture” and, it should, 
incidentally, provide more fruitful experimental possibilities than the state- 
ment from Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb above suggests as feasible. 

One reason for the present unsatisfactory state of affairs seems to be due 
to the fact that many psychologists concerned with the problem of indi- 
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vidual differences and personality have neglected the implications to be de- 
rived from the rich data accumulated by ethnologists and sociologists. On 
the other hand, many ethnologists and sociologists have by and large failed 
to keep abreast of the developments made and the concepts arrived at by 
psychologists. The result is, as Sapir noted, that what should be supple- 
mentary approaches have become divergent approaches to a single problem, 

The contention here is that no matter which way the place of personality 
in social psychology is approached—whether from the group or culture 
down to the individual member, or from the individual member up to his 
social relations—the final formulation of the rôle played by individual dif- 
ferences and personality characteristics is the same. And furthermore, the 
formulation seems to be quite clear. If we maintain a functional approach 
throughout, if we refuse to get bogged down with static, classificatory 
schemes, or traditional dichotomies, there is no reason whatever to create 
two independent abstractions such as the “person” and the “socius,” 

What seems to be the place of personality in social psychology will be 
sketched here only in broad outline. The approach may appear extremely 
simple and self-evident. 

We may begin with the undeniable fact that individuals (with only rare 
exceptions) are born into a society which has certain values or norms. 
These values or norms are, of course, by no means uniform within any ex- 
cept the most primitive collective organization. In most highly industrial- 
ized nations of the Western world, for example, a complex differentiation 
of values or norms is found according to class, occupational, sex, racial, 
regional grouping, ete. The point need not be elaborated here. The im- 
portant fact is that every individual at birth is surrounded by and very 
rapidly subjected to some particular pattern of norms. These norms are 
transmitted to him in the learning process by other individuals such as 
parents and teachers; by forms of architecture, music, etc.; by the methods 
of communication, transportation, production, distribution, monetary €x- 
change, food habits, styles of dress, norms of punctuality, rules of play, and 
a thousand and one other established standards that begin to impose them- 
selves in a more or less compelling way as the process of socialization be- 
gins. The important fact for us here is that all these standards or norms 
are first on the stimulus side. Just what standards, values, or norms 
hold sway in a particular society or group the individual is born into are, 
obviously, not in the least determined by the new-born individual. 

As has been shown elsewhere in some detail, established social norms 
learned by the individual or norms that emerge in the course of interaction 
with other individuals, constitute for most people the major part of their 
ego (5/). Loyalties, value attachment, and fixations formed are ego- 
involved attitudes and identifications that provide an important part of the 
content of the “I” or “me.” 

There are, to be sure, certain group loyalties of one kind or another that 
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a small minority may acquire under certain circumstances because of some 
special physical, intellectual, artistic, or other endowment. Most people 
have innate limitations, for example, which make it impossible for them to 
play football on a major league team, to qualify for membership in the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, or to win a Phi 
Beta Kappa key even if they have a chance to go through college. Such 
exclusive groupings only point up the fact of individual differences and in 
no way negate the equally apparent fact that for the vast majority of people, 
the vast majority of their loyalties and identifications have comparatively 
little to do with their own personal endowment. 

Social or group norms—which, to repeat, are first on the stimulus side— 
thus become personal, ego-involved attitudes as a result of learning and 
functioning in a given milieu. If we restrict our illustrations to individuals 
brought up in a contemporary United States (with all that such a restric- 
tion implies concerning the contrast that might be made between an 
“American,” a Trobriand Islander, or a citizen in the Soviet Union) we 
know that individuals may develop into Catholics or agnostics, liberals or 
conservatives, poor whites or well-to-do industrialists, regular attendants 
of Sunday School or delinquents, gangsters or members of an exclusive 
social club, skilled workers and union members or absentee owners with 
anti-labor prejudices, etc. 

People are not liberals or conservatives, agnostics or Catholics, poor 
whites or upper class businessmen, gangsters or members of exclusive clubs, 
Sunday School goers or delinquents, etc., because of any innate capacities 
or “traits” that predetermine their status or their group attachments. 
Quite the contrary. For example, the numerous studies which have sought 
out common innate capacities or traits of “liberals” and which distinguish 
them from “conservatives” have not turned up with any unequivocally 
positive conclusions. 

The point has been frequently brought out by keen observers of concrete 
situations. For example, in a recent newspaper article, “The Fourteen 
Men Who Run Russia,” H. E. Salisbury writes that “whatever their larger 
groupings, the fourteen men represent a wide range of individual back- 
grounds and personalities” (47). But Salisbury goes on to describe how, 
in spite of the differing backgrounds and the widely diversified personalities, 
each of the 14 men has come to the top because of some special ability and 
how, after the give and take of discussion, often heated, and the emergence 
of a majority point of view in the group interactions, each of the 14 men 
of the Polit Bureau, even though he may not have agreed at the beginning 
with the majority opinion, faithfully follows out the group decision, identi- 
fies himself with it. 

It is in terms of reference groups (such as class, occupation, or race) 
and membership groups (such as unions, clubs, or family) that an individ- 
ual derives his status or, subjectively, his sense of belongingness, personal 
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identification, or ego-involvement. And it is generally only within these 
socially derived reference and membership groups, within the framework 
of a particular constellation of social values that individual differences and 
personality characteristics not only show themselves but become significant 
for social psychology. It is only within these socially derived references 
and membership groups that the nature and functional significance of in- 
dividual differences can be understood by the social psychologist. It is 
only after the social psychologist has placed an individual in terms of his 
reference and membership groups, his loyalties and identifications, or his 
ego-involvements that individual variations of reaction and expression due 
to differences of ability, capacity, or temperament can really be evaluated. 
Once an individual has been placed, once his major constellation of values 
has been delineated, then his own personal characteristics, his particular 
abilities and temperamental traits, his capacities and expressive movements 
achieve real functional significance and must be studied if we are to under- 
stand the particular réle an individual plays and the significance of his be- 
havior within his reference or membership group. For it is here that the 
consequences of innate individual differences and personality characteristics 
are seen. 

The chances are that within any large group, one would find in it (with 
certain limitations as already mentioned) a more or less normal or average 
distribution of biologically determined capacities or temperamental char- 
acteristics. If we could take a thousand Fascists, a thousand Communists, 
a thousand agnostics, a thousand Catholics, a thousand Sunday School chil- 
dren, a thousand delinquent children, a thousand gangsters, and a thousand 
members of exclusive social clubs, and if we could give them personality 
or aptitude tests which we had proved to our own satisfaction were in no 
. way diagnostic of or affected by social attitudes, the chances would be 
extremely high that we would not, on the basis of these tests, be able to 
sort out very accurately the members of any one group from the members 
of any other group in the same general age level. And the chances are 
also high that within each group we would find a rather similar distribution 
of the capacities or characteristics we were measuring. 

Yet, as we analyze the structure of these groups, we would find that 
some people in each rose to positions of leadership, that some were much 
more submissive to authority than others, that each person within the hier- 
archy of the group structure played a particular rôle and that this rôle was 
in no small part determined by the individual’s particular endowments. In 
other words, whereas the study of the ego-involved attitudes of group mem- 
bers will give us something approximating a J-curve, within each of these 
groups so described we would be likely to find some normal distribution of 
individual differences within certain limits culturally defined, Hallowell 
(25) points out, for example, that “deviant individuals from the standpoint 
of the modal behavior of one society may approach, or even fall within, the 
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central tendency of another (p. 51). . . . The frame of reference to be 
kept in mind is always the culturally defined series of norms of a particular 
society, not those derived from the scale of values of some other society 
(that of the observer in particular) or some ideal norm” (p. 49). At the 
same time, obviously, no matter what group a person belongs to or what 
the cultural pressures are, he remains a unique individual. 


The Rôle of the Situation 


In the past decade the concept of “situational determination” has as- 
sumed a prominent position in the interpretation of social behavior and the 
understanding of personality traits. The position has been well expressed 
by Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb in their chapter on “The Measurement 
of the Adult Personality” (38). They state that “what is really inherent 
in the organism is rather a wide range of potentialities more or less unique 
for each person” (p. 872). The effect of cultural pressures in bringing 
out a personality characteristic is also noted by Hallowell in his handbook: 


Bravery in the abstract, then, has little meaning as a character trait. Tt is a mode 
of response that functions in a specific cultural context. Its psychological significance 
must be interpreted with reference to the cultural background of the individual, 
the supporting motivations which this supplies, as well as the situations which call 
forth its manifestation. Consequently, it may be assumed that bravery as a typical 
personality trait of individuals in particular societies is indissolubly linked with rele- 
vant culture patterns” (25, p. 40, italics mine). 


The consequences of this for the definition of what is “abnormal” have been 
brought out nicely by Foley (20). 

Those who use the concept of situational determination cautiously are 
not ignoring the fact that within a given situation, individual differences 
can and do appear. Anyone who carefully observes the behavior of others 
(or of himself) in widely different situations, has noticed the different ways 
in which people react when they are involved in different situations. A 
member of an exclusive club will appear to be very democratic and friendly 
while he is in the club and talking to his fellow members, whereas this 
same person 10 minutes later may exhibit the most violent prejudices and 
hostilities when he is with his servants, his employees or any others he re- 
gards as “below” him in the social scale. An ordinarily shy, introverted, 
or submissive college professor may become surprisingly aggressive, bold, 
and recalcitrant in a group discussion where any ideas he identifies himself 
with are under attack. A person who usually moves with a certain leth- 
argy, may show unusual bursts of speed in situations which he feels demand 
speed. An adolescent boy who is sent away to a private school may ex- 
hibit characteristics to his teachers and fellow students that may surprise, 
shock, or delight parents who didn’t realize the boy “had it in him.” Some 
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insightful persons who know that they “have a violent temper” have taught 
themselves never to lose control of themselves in situations where it mat- 
ters. Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb note that “if a psychologist hap- 
pens to watch John when he is in a classroom with tired Miss X, who is 
trying to teach 50 children arithmetic, and also when John is in the Boy 
Scout group with energetic Mr. Y, who has ‘a swell time with the kids,’ 
the psychologist will point out that John is a very different boy in the two 
situations” (38, p. 338). 

This does not imply, of course, that a person’s behavior is always and 
entirely “determined by the situation.” If this were the case, obviously 
our ability to predict behavior would be much less than it is now. There 
is an undeniable consistency or congruence of behavior in different situa- 
tions, just as there is undeniable inconsistency and lack of congruence be- 
tween other situations. The rôle of established attitudes must never be 
lost sight of. The problem is, of course, to find out precisely what the 
functional relationship is between the individual and any given situation, 
if this well-recognized paradox is to be solved. 

It has been pointed out elsewhere that all perception; “all judgment, all 
behavior whether verbal or non-verbal, takes plageswithin a referential 
framework (51). Most of these frames of reference are acquired 
(learned) from past experience and from repeated exposure to a certain 
range of stimuli, to standardized forms, objects, or situations in the indi- 
vidual’s environment or from short-cut verbal dictums uncritically ac- 
cepted. Evidence from the experimental laboratory, from everyday life, 
the observations of sociologists and anthropologists show conclusively that 
these reference frames, once established, can and do determine perception, 
judgment, and behavior. Attitudes are reference frames with certain spe- 
cial characteristics. Among other characteristics, attitudes have affective 
properties of varying degrees, are more or less enduring, and range in the 
number and variety of stimuli to which they are referred. And most atti- 
tudes exhibited in the concrete social situations of everyday life are dis- 
tinguished for their affective, motivational, or status involving character- 
istics. These attitudes are not discreet and isolated. Evidence from vari- 
ous sources all goes to show that once attitudes are formed they provide 
the major components of the ego—they are ego-involved attitudes that to 
a very large extent determine and direct an individual’s behavior (5/). 

The particular attitudes that become the major components of the ego 
for any individual will, of course, vary according to the situations to which 
an individual has been exposed. Diverse loyalties and allegiances are 
built up, according to the particular ego identifications made. One’s own 
position, achievements, status, are all relative to and determined by the 
particular scale of values of his reference and membership group. And 
even though the ego is a genetic development composed of a particular con- 
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stellation of ego-attitudes, once it is formed it cannot realistically be thought 
of in any sense as static or unchangeable. The ego is re-formed during the 
period of adolescence as new instinctual urges begin to assert themselves; 
the ego can and often does change as new values merge in social situations 
or as new identifications offer better possibilities for the acquisition, the 
maintenance, or the fulfillment of instinctual needs (5/). 

In analyzing the effect of any situation on an individual, then, our first 
questions must always be: How does the individual perceive the situation? 
What does it mean to him? Has he anything at stake? How intensely is 
ego-involvement experienced? Unless and until we have answers to these 
questions, the significance of individual behavior is bound to remain ob- 
scure, As Rubinstein points out “between characterological attributes and 
human behavior there exists, not a mere-one-sided dependence of behavior 
upon character, but a mutual dependence produced by the two-sided con- 
tinuous interdependence between traits of character and motives” (46, 
p. 260). Since behavior always takes place within some referential frame- 
work, since this referential framework may or may not involve the ego, the 
particular potentiality or characteristics an individual may exhibit in a 
given situation are fully meaningful only if the functional significance of the 
referential framework to the individual is known. 

Individual differences, then, all function within some framework of 
values or norms. Within this framework, the abilities, capacities, qualities 
of temperament, energy level and other biologically rooted characteristics 
determine to a large extent the particular rôle an individual will be able to 
play within the reference or membership groups he identifies himself with. 
For the social psychologist, the problem of individual differences becomes 
of paramount importance in his understanding of the relative position oc- 
cupied by and the functional rôle played by different persons who identify 
themselves with the same reference group or the same membership group. 
In their summary of the dynamic factors in learning, Lois Murphy and 
Henry Ladd have expressed the point nicely as it bears on concrete prob- 
lems of education. “The personality of each student has its own char- 
acter; it is loosely or tightly organized, around a narrow or broad group of 
values, and has relied on its own ways of achieving values and tolerating 
disappointments” (40, pp. 157 f.). Personality is organized around a 
“group of values” but has “its own ways” of achieving these values. 

Many studies from a variety of sources and on a variety of characteristics 
show the change or modifications of behavior with changed situations. 
These investigations cannot be reviewed here in detail.’ But at least at- 

5A summary of many of the studies which show how behavior apparently char- 
acteristic of an individual in one type of situation can change in another type of 
situation is found in Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb (38, chs. 6, 7, and 12). Ex- 
amples of pertinent investigations are those of Anderson (8), Bender and Schilder 
(10), Bridges (12), Goodenough (23), Jack (27), Jersild and Markey (28), Keister 
(29), Klein and Schoenfeld (30), L. B. Murphy (39), Page (43), Schuler (50), 
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tention can be drawn to the fact that carefully controlled investigations 
have shown that behavior labelled as aggression, dominance, extroversion, 
shyness, negativism, recklessness, submissiveness, etc., of the same indi- 
vidual have been shown to be considerably altered, sometimes even re- 
versed, with changed situations. Likewise, characteristics of personality 
that are valued or aspired to have been shown to contrast with contrasting 
referential framework. Studies on the problem of leadership, for example, 
have clearly shown the referential nature of the qualities individuals must 
possess if they are to become leaders of groups of people who are bound 
together by subscription to a certain pattern of values (13, 14, 15, 41, 44). 

The behavior of individuals who are members of deviant groups, such as 
gangs, is due to the fact that these individuals have identified themselves 
with values they found accepted by others and that were more satisfying in 
their striving for status or their fulfillment of instinctual needs than the nor- 
mal values of the larger society which, for one reason or another, were de- 
nied them (51, chs. 9, 10). A reading of the rich sociological literature 
(particularly the studies of Thrasher and Clifford Shaw) completely under- 
cuts any contention that members of deviant groups become members pri- 
marily because they have any inherent personality characteristics in com- 
mon. Indeed, within almost any gang, a wide range of individual differ- 
ences is found. Descriptions that are now coming to light of certain Nazi 
or Japanese fanatics found to be “criminals against civilization” reveal in 
most cases that the behavior they indulged in and that went so against the 
codes of civilized men was not determined by any pathological character- 
istics but by the unquestioning allegiance of these individuals to the values 
of their particular reference or membership groups (microcosms). 

The case of Colonel Hoess of Auschwitz, reported by G. M. Gilbert in 
his book The Nuremberg Diary, is illustrative (22). Colonel Hoess was 
in active charge of the extermination of two and a half million Jews in Nazi 
concentration camps. He calmly and callously admitted the rôle he had 
played. It can be seen from the following excerpts taken from Gilbert’s 
Diary, that Hoess was merely carrying out ably and efficiently behavior 
which at the time he regarded as normal, as part of the game, as a way of 
playing his rôle and being loyal to his ego-involved values. 

[April 9—Discussing extermination of 244 millon in the camp.] I was interested in 
finding out how the order had actually been given and what his reactions were. He 
[Hoess] related it as follows: “In the summer of 1941 Himmler called for me and 
explained; ‘The Fuhrer has ordered the Endlösung (final solution) of the Jewish 
question—and we have to carry out this task. For reasons of transportation and 
isolation, I have picked Auschwitz for this. You now have the hard job of carrying 
this out. As a reason for this he said that it would have to be done at this time, 
because if it was not done now, then the Jews would later exterminate the German 
people,—or words to that effect. For this reason one had to ignore all human con- 


Updegraff and Keister (52), and Walker (53). Other examples will be found in 
Sherif and Cantril (57, chs. 10, 11, and 12). 
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siderations and consider only the task,—or words to that effect.” I asked him whether 
he didn’t express any opinion on this subject or show any reluctance. “I had 
nothing to say: I could only say Jawohl! In fact, it was exceptional that he called 
me to give me any explanation, He could have sent me an order and I would have 
had to execute it just the same. We could only execute orders without any further 
consideration. That is the way it was... .” 

I pressed him further for some reaction to the enormity of what he was to under- 
take. He continued in the same apathetic manner: “At the moment I could not 
oversee the whole thing, but later I got some idea of the extent of the thing,—but I 
only thought of the necessity of it, as the order was put to me.” I asked him whether 
he couldn't refuse to obey the orders. “No, from our entire training the thought of 
refusing an order just didn’t enter one’s head, regardless of what kind of order it was. 
. . . Guess you cannot understand our world,—I naturally had to obey orders and I 
must now stand to take the consequences.” 

[April 12.] I asked him if he had ever considered whether the Jews whom he 
had murdered were guilty or had in any way deserved such a fate. Again he tried 
patiently to explain that there was something unrealistic about such questions because 
he had been living in an entirely different world. “Don’t you see, we SS men were 
not supposed to think about these things; it never even occurred to us.—And besides, 
it was something already taken for granted that the Jews were to blame for every- 
thing.” I pressed him for some explanation of why it was taken for granted. “Well, 
we just never heard anything else. It was not just newspapers like the Stürmer but 
it was everything we ever heard. Even our military and ideological training took for 
granted that we had to protect Germany from the Jews. . . It only started to occur 
to me after the collapse that maybe it was not quite right, after I heard what every- 
body was saying—But nobody had ever said these things before; at least we never 


heard of it. ... Himmler was so strict about little things, and executed SS 
men for such small offenses, that we naturally took it for granted that he was acting 
according to a strict code of honor. . . . You can be sure that it was not always a 


pleasure to see those mountains of corpses and smell the continual burning—But 
Himmler had ordered it and had even explained the necessity and I really never 
gave much thought to whether it was wrong. It just seemed a necessity.” 

[April 16.] “Then after the war started, Hitler explained that World Jewry had 
started a show-down with National Socialism;—that was in a Reichstag speech at 
the time of the French campaign,—and the Jews must be exterminated. Of course, 
nobody at that time thought it was meant so literally. But Goebbels expressed 
himself more and more sharply against the Jews. He did not attack England or 
Holland or France so much as the Jews as our enemy. He quoted Roosevelt and 
Morgenthau and others as people who actually intended to reduce Germany to a 
primitive state, and it was always stressed that if Germany was to survive then World 
Jewry must be exterminated; and we all accepted it as truth.” 

; “That was the picture I had in my head, so, when Himmler called me to him, I 
just accepted it as the realization of something I had already accepted;—not onli 
but everybody. I took it so much for granted that even at that moment this criss 
order to exterminate thousands of people (I did not know then how many)—even 
though it did frighten me momentarily—it fitted in with all that had been preached 
to me for years, and the problem itself, the extermination of Jewry, was R new, — 
but only fe : Le to be the one to carry it out—that frightened me at first. But after 
getting the clear direct order and even an ex, i ith i z i 

a E explanation with it—there was nothing 

“So, that was the background for accepting a mass murder order?” 

“Yes, when I think back on it all it is hard to figure out,—but at that time I didn’t 
think of it all as propaganda, but something one just had to believe.” 
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Emergence of Latent Capacities 


The emergence of new and often unexpected characteristics of behavior 
is, of course, most likely to be found when an individual is confronted with 
radically new situations in which he is bound to have intense ego-involve- 
ment and in which motivation is strong. Rubinstein puts the matter nicely 
in his statement that “the motive of behavior constitutes a potential future 
trait of character, a trait in its genesis as it were” (46, p. 260). Certain 
dramatic situations of everyday life such as accidents, fires, mob riots and 
the like frequently bring out in some participants a quality of behavior 
(such as heroism, cowardice, anxiety, cruelty, etc.) that may appear quite 
“uncharacteristic” of them. 

History is rife with examples of men and women who, when they met 
certain situations and became ego-involved in them, suddenly developed 
new abilities that surprised themselves as well as others. Cecil Driver’s 
recent,¢piography of Richard Oastler, for example, brings this point out 
quite vlearly (17). Oastler had been living a quiet life as the caretaker of 
a large estate in England in the early part of the nineteenth century. Sud- 
denly he became aware of the appallingly bad conditions under which the 
men, women, and children were working in the textile mills in the nearby 
towns. He rapidly made their welfare, his concern. And in his subse- 
quent adventurous life in which he became a leading spokesman for these 
underprivileged, he developed qualities of leadership, organization, public 
speaking, courage, etc., that no one would ever have previously assigned 
to him as distinguishing characteristics. In connection with this matter of 
the emergence of new characteristics in Oastler, Driver wrote: 


I didn’t start out with such an idea. It grew upon me as the empirical evidence 
piled up over the years. Eventually I was driven to see its importance for any 
comprehensive theoretical structure, though I realized it would be for others to 
make use of the concept rather than myself.” 


Any war is likely to provide opportunities to observe the emergence of 
new characteristics in men who are suddenly thrust into new situations. 
This is particularly true, of course, for men brought up in countries which 
do not have strong militaristic traditions. A few examples taken from ob- 
servations of American soldiers during World War II, bring out in striking 
fashion the fact that latent capacities can and do emerge in the highly 
ego-involved situations wars create and that men who distinguish them- 
selves for their acts of bravery, heroism, and self-sacrifice, do not always 
behave the way they do in such situations because of any personality “trait” 
such as ascendance, pugnaciousness, or exhibitionism which the psychol- 
ogist could discover by tests or an observer could notice in the more nor- 
mal everyday life circumstances of these same men. 


° Privately communicated to the author. 
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One of the World War II’s keenest observers, Bill Mauldin, wrote: 


Many celebrities and self-appointed authorities have returned from quick tours of 
war zones (some of them getting within hearing distance of the shooting) and have 
put out their personal theories to batteries of photographers and reporters. Some 
say the American soldier is the same clean-cut young man who left his home; others 
say morale is sky-high at the front because everybody’s face is shining for the great 
Cause. 

They are wrong. The combat man isn’t the same clean-cut lad because you don’t 
fight a kraut by Marquis of Queensberry rules. You shoot him in the back, you blow 
him apart with mines, you kill or maim him the quickest and most effective way you 
can with the least danger to yourself. He does the same to you. He tricks you 
and cheats you, and if you don’t beat him at his own game you don’t live to appreciate 
your own nobleness. 

But you don’t become a killer. No normal man who has smelled and associated 
with death ever wants to see any more of it. In fact, the only men who are even 
going to want to bloody noses in a fight after this war will be those who want people 
to think they were tough combat men, when they weren't. The surest way to become 
a pacifist is to join the infantry. č 

I don’t make the infantryman look noble, because he couldn’t look tor le even 
if he tried. Still there is a certain nobility and dignity in combat soldiers and med- 
ical aid men with dirt in their ears. They are rough and their language gets coarse 
because they live a life stripped of convention and niceties. Their nobility and 
dignity come from the way they live unselfishly and risk their lives to help each 
other. They are normal people who have been put where they are, and whose actions 
and feelings have been molded by their circumstances. There are gentlemen and 
boors; intelligent ones and stupid ones; talented ones and inefficient ones. But when 
they are all together and they are fighting, despite their bitching and griping and gold- 
bricking and mortal fear, they are facing cold steel and screaming lead and hard 
enemies, and they are advancing and beating the hell out of the opposition (34, pp. 
12-15, italics mine). 

It will be noticed that Mauldin recognizes that within the constellation 
of values which emerge in the combat situation, there are still profound 
individual differences. But apparently, although one man may be char- 
acterized as a gentleman and the other as a boor, the gentleman may, 
under the circumstances of the moment, become just as dangerous and 
treacherous a fighter, just as much a killer as the boor. 

In the gripping motion picture, True Glory, prepared by the Office of 
War Information and the British Ministry of Information to give citizens 
some idea of the invasion and the early fighting on the continent, the say- 
ings of some of the GI’s pictured in action confirm Mauldin’s observations.’ 
An infantryman says: “I spent four years in the infantry and I saw my 
share. And during that time I only met three men who liked to fight— 
and they were a little cracked. But it had to be done. Now that it’s 
over, I feel good.” Another soldier who was among those parachuted 
down to take part in the bloody and losing battle of Arnheim makes the 
following statement: “Towards the end we knew the situation was bad. 
We knew we were hemmed in and might never get out. I will never forget 

1 The following excerpts were taken verbatim from the motion picture. 
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the way our men behaved. Men you knew as the toughest fighters be- 
came gentle—kind and considerate to one another. I knew a lot more 
about men after Arnheim.” 

The point is further brought home by correspondence undertaken with 
friends of men who had received from the President of the United States 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for outstanding feats of bravery.® 
Only one illustration can be cited here. Tt is typical of the rest. Accord- 
ing to the newspaper report of the White House ceremony and the descrip- 
tion of the man decorated, “Second Lieutenant ———, 31 of ———_, 
who on February 11th led his unit in the rescue of an enemy-surrounded 
platoon near Oberhofer, France, stormed four buildings unaided and killed 
eight Germans and captured 39.” Through the kindness of one of the 
leading citizens of the small town from which the lieutenant came, the 
writer soon got in touch with some people who had known the lieutenant 
since he was a small boy. These people were simply asked if they could 
give their impression of the young man whom I understood they knew. 
I did not, of course, reveal at all the purpose of the inquiry. Following is 
a letter received from a woman who had known Lieutenant ——— since 
early childhood. 

I have always known Lt. , and as a boy he was very quiet, never quarrelsome., 
He attended the public school and Sunday School of the community. Also the high 
school. As a young man he worked to help provide for a widowed mother who was 
left in poor health. He is very intelligent, has a swell personality, and a good char- 
acter. Well thought of in the community in which he resided. A very adept scholar. 
The last two years before entering the service he worked in the defense plant. In 
my estimate he is very deserving of an education. 

As can be seen, personal courage, aggression or combativeness are not 
cited as personality characteristics of the lieutenant under “normal” con- 
ditions. 

Another example shows the complete “reversal” of a personality char- 
acteristic brought about by the stress of a battle-created situation.? 


The captain was a southerner in his mid-twenties. He had been a rifle-company 
commander on the western front. He was very well liked by both his fellow patients 
and the hospital personnel. His outstanding personality traits were modesty and 
the friendliness and kindliness of his disposition. As a boy he had been fond of 
duck-hunting but had given up the sport because, as he said, “I didn’t see much fun 
in killing.” Once, during a discussion of war experiences, he told the following 
story. He had commanded a company during the disastrous Battle of the Bulge, when 
the German Army had broken through the American lines at the Ardennes Forest. 
The captain found himself cut off from the rest of our forces and surrounded by the 
enemy. His situation was desperate. He had only about 40 men left, no food, little 


"The names of those with whom I corresponded were taken from newspaper 
reports of the ceremonies, I selected men from small towns who would be well 
known in their community. 

° This description was given the author by Anthony C. Gosse, Princeton, ’46, who 
spent several months in a convalescent hospital with the captain he describes. 
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ammunition and no idea where the American lines were. In addition to these 
difficulties, his company had a large number of German prisoners on hand. There 
was no way to get rid of the prisoners by sending them to a camp in the rear area. 
Guarding them with his depleted forces was out of the question. Therefore, he 
determined to kill the prisoners. He and the sergeant took them out in the woods in 
small groups and shot them. Among the captain’s group was a young boy, only 
about 15 or 16 years old. The captain concluded his story with this remark, “He: 
was crying and begging me to save him and I was kind of sorry I had to kill him.” 


In a penetrating account of “Moochie the Magnificent,” W. A. Nielsen 
(42) shows how the personal characteristic of Moochie made him an 
undisputed leader under a certain set of conditions brought about during 
World War II and how Moochie rather suddenly became a lonesome and 
almost disregarded man when the conditions, the values, important for the 
group, disintegrated. Before the war Moochie had worked in a garage, 
spent his spare time in poolrooms. He joined the Marines early in the 
war and was captured along with nearly 100 other men on Guam. As the 
account states, in the prison camp: 

As the months dragged on, rumor, suspicion, and anxiety wore away at the men’s 
spirits. Then, gradually, and without design, Moochie became the leader of the 
prison camp. He was reckless and fearless, and he had always been big—on Guam, 
before he was taken, he had weighed 235 pounds. He was friendly and cheerful by 
nature and he laughed easily. In the prison camp, these commonplace civilian 
virtues, which in ordinary life had brought him very little reward, became respected 
and admired. He made jokes at the expense of the guards and took his punishment 
without flinching. He devised a system by which the prisoners regularly looted the 
cargoes they unloaded of quantities of sugar and fish. When the men fell sick, his 
laughter was their only medicine (pp. 59 f., italics mine). 


Moochie’s leadership was absolutely solidified when he took an active, 
heroic part in a prison uprising and bore his subsequent punishment with 
unusual stoicism. Nielsen met Moochie and his prison-mates after V-J 
Day as they were on the first lap of their journey homeward, in a train 
traveling through Japan. At first the conversation of the men w: about 
the past, the prison camp and all its happenings. In this 
“Moochie ruled over the group with easy, kingly grace. He 
magnetic center toward which the others pointed their conversation, and 
in little ways they deferred to him and showed their regard” (p. 61 
the situation suddenly changed: 


And then, along about one o'clock in the morning, Moochie’s crown was lifted 
from him. Quietly and rather suddenly, it just disappeared. The conversation had 
slowed down from time to time before that, and the silent gaps between stories had 
begun to grow longer and longer. Finally, everyone stopped talking. There was a 
long pause. A sailor who had been taken in the Philippines and who had spent a 
couple of years with Moochie in camp said, “Listen, goddam it, let’s stop talking 
about it. It’s over now and I’m ready to forget it. From now on, I’m concentrating 
on getting home.” 

“Right!” someone added quickly. “I’m ready to knock it off. Let’s change the 
subject to something pleasant, something natural.” 
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Just that suddenly, the conversation turned a corner. The talk from then on con- 

cerned home, wives and Stateside things, the camp world passed into memory, and 
Moochie moved from the center to the periphery of the group. At first, neither he 
nor the others seemed to be aware of the change that had taken place. The next 
time I glanced across at him, Moochie was looking out of the train window at the 
dark, and the bull session was gradually breaking up. When I went to sleep, Moochie 
was still staring out of the window (pp. 61 f., italics mine). “Maybe my biggest days 
are in back of me,” Moochie remarked. 
Moochie finally felt so isolated that he walked back to another car filled 
with English soldiers. He struck up a conversation with one of them 
named Haines and part of the conversation following showed Moochie’s 
awareness of the changed conditions. 

“That’s surely no way for you to be talking, Mooch. They'll be looking to you to 
lead the way.” 

“No, no more, Haines,” Moochie said. “From here on in, I’m just a guy who used 
to work in a gas station.” He looked down the aisle of the train and smiled. “Well, 
it was fun while it lasted.” Then he laughed and shook his head. “Can you 
imagine talking like that about the camp?” 

“I can imagine it,” Haines said (p. 63). 


Inadequacy of Formulations That Neglect Implications of 
Individual’s Group Reference 


As stated above, whether the social psychologist approaches the problem 
of personality from the point of view of the “culture” or the group, or 
whether he begins with the individual and works up to group relationship, 
his final formulation should be the same. The confusion in theory and 
understanding of the rôle of individual differences in social psychology 
resulting from the failure to see the precise inter-relationships of an in- 
dividual with his group, the failure to take into account the important fact 
of ego-involvement and identification can be briefly illustrated with ref- 
erence, first, to the treatment of the subject from the “cultural” point of 
view, and second, from the point of view of a psychologist who starts with 
the individual. There is, of course, no implication that all who approach 
the problem from the point of view of the sociologist or ethnologist agree 
with the illustration chosen, or that all psychologists who approach the 
problem from the point of view of the individual agree with the particular 
formulation discussed here. However, since our illustrations represent 
comparatively detailed and careful analyses, they can, at least, serve as ex- 
amples of recent approaches to the problem. 


1. The Cultural Approach 


On the side of the “culturist” we choose as our example, the discussion 
of “Culture and Personality” by Kluckhohn and Mowrer which they offer 
as “a conceptual scheme” in the American Anthropologist (1944). These 
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authors are careful to point out that “in the personality context, the im- 
portant criterion is always: to what social categories do the individual and 
those socializing him have a sense of ‘belongingness’ (or of aspiration)?” 
(31, p. 8). Before one can understand what these authors term the 
“idiosyncratic component” of personality, they hold that it is necessary first 
of all to factor out three other components—the universal, the communal, 
and the rôle components of personality. If this is not done, they main- 
tain, “we shall continually run the danger of ascribing to some known 
‘accident’ of the individual’s life history a trait which he actually shares 
with almost all other Americans who have not been subjected to that event- 
process at all. Or we shall interpret a person’s behavior in a given situa- 
tion as reflecting certain trends in his ‘core personality’ (idiosyncratic 
component) when he is only conforming, very acceptably, to social ex- 
pectations of performance of that rôle. Only after careful scrutiny can 
behavior be taken at its face value as providing clues to the idiosyncratic 
variant of socially approved norms which any human organism’s action 
represents” (p. 25). The authors further point out that new potentialities 
of behavior will reveal themselves with new situations. In stating their 
feeling that the question of heredity or environment is essentially meaning- 
less they state that “the only pertinent question is: Which of various genetic 
potentialities will be actualized as a consequence of a particular series of 
life-events in a given physical, social, and cultural environment?” (p. 10). 

We have here, then, from Kluckhohn and Mowrer, recognition of facts 
which we have indicated above are all too often neglected. It should be 
especially noted that the recognition of the necessity of placing an in- 
dividual rather precisely within his culture is itself an advance over more 
rigid “culture apologists” such as Benedict. But mere recognition of facts 
is not enough. The facts must be explained and their implications seen 
in concrete social situations. It is in the explanation of these facts that 
the authors seem to go astray with what they themselves admit are “classi- 
ficatory abstractions.” Hence, they fail to account for the ways in which 
what is first external on the social stimulus side becomes interiorized. In 
other words, they do not see the functional relationship that obtains be- 
tween the individual and the reference or membership group with which 
he concerns himself, even though, in a previous article, the authors them- 
selves state that the first of four “basic assumptions for the construction of 
a ‘comprehensive system of personality theory’ is: the behavior of all 
living organisms is functional” (35, p. 69). 

First of all, because they do not address themselves to a problem func- 
tionally stated—the rôle of individual differences (or personality charac- 
teristics) in concrete social life—they are forced to make what they call 
“a genuine distinction between an individual as ‘an integrate in action’ and 
his ‘reputation’ (35, p. 77). Because of “the two-fold meaning of the 
term personality,” they write “we shall employ ‘personality’ in this chapter 
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to refer to the individual as an organized, adjusting, behaving entity, not 
to the way in which this individual may influence other individuals (or 
things)” (35, p. 77). In their second article they accept Mark May’s 
definition of personality “as social stimulus value” (31, p. 2). They state 
in a footnote that one of two inductions the history of science permits is 
that “a conceptual scheme may be appropriate for analyzing one group of 
problems, utterly inappropriate for treating the same set of data with a 
view to a different group of equally legitimate questions” (p. 2). This 
contention may be seriously doubted if the “problem” and “questions” are 
to have any concrete significance. 

The result is that the authors are inevitably driven to an abstract anal- 
ysis, filled with paradoxes which they try to explain by their elaborate 
classification of personality “components.” One of these paradoxes is 
their statement that “a theory of personality must explain equally the ulti- 
mate uniqueness of each personality and the observed facts of personality 
types” (p. 2). They also acknowledge “the utility of the id, ego and 
super-ego division within the psychoanalytic frame of reference” (p. 26)— 
in spite of the fact that students of human behavior who concern them- 
selves especially with differences between the norms of various social 
organizations and differences of group, class, occupational, etc., standards 
within most modern complex social organizations, should be among the 
first to recognize the invalidity of these Freudian concepts.1° They cite 
with apparent approval, the “personality sub-division” of Freud, Murray, 
and others (pp. 25 f.). 

The bias into which their oversimplified cultural approach leads them 
is revealed in the statement that “there are only a few extreme cases in 
which an individual is committed in detail by his particular genetic equip- 
ment to particular psychological traits” (31, p. 10). The “idiosyncratic 
component” of personality is for them the result of the combined influences 
of “biological, cultural, social, and physical environment determinants” 
(p. 22)—determinants “which are introduced by ‘accident’ or ‘fate’? (p. 
17). Their neglect of the complex psychological processes that must be 
understood if we are to have a valid and adequate account of the process 
of individual socialization may be seen in the following paragraph. 


Anthropology has made what is perhaps its most distinctive contribution by calling 
attention to the sparsity of universal cultural determinants of personality. It has 
shown that many social values which were formerly assumed to be common to all 
humanity are functions of a particular culture. But the cross-cultural analyses of the 
anthropologists have left a few universals. All societies have tabus on incest. All 
societies teach that it is “wrong” to murder members of one’s own social group. 
And all societies have as part of their culture the precept of loyalty to the in-group 
(p. 15, last italics mine). 


1 The reasons for the invalidity of these concepts is reviewed in some detail in 
(51, ch. 14). 
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This last sentence, though perhaps accurate enough on the descriptive 
level, completely begs the question and implies that somehow there are 
mystic, supra-individual forces in all cultures that prescribe loyalty to the 
in-group. As has been shown elsewhere careful observers such as Clifford 
Shaw and William Healy, working with concrete individuals in concrete 
“in-group” relationships have made valuable contributions as to why and 
how such in-group loyalties are inevitable psychological by-products of an 
individual-group relationship (57, ch. 10). 


2. The Psychological Theory of “Traits” 


Gordon W. Allport has probably done more than anyone in recent years 
to bring personality to the forefront of psychology. He opens his well 
known book on the subject with the sentence that “The outstanding char- 
acteristic of man is his individuality’ (4, p. 1). Over the past two 
decades he has become a vigorous exponent of the theory of personality 
traits. Although Allport’s doctrine cannot be elaborated here in detail, 
at least some of the dilemmas of Allport’s position can be pointed out. 

Allport takes exception to definitions of personality offered by certain 
sociologists, such as Bogardus and Faris, who maintain that personality 
“is the subjective aspect of the culture of a group.” Such conceptions he 
believes grossly over-simplify the nature of personality which “cannot then 
be regarded as dependent completely upon culture” (2, p. 838). We can 
agree. But there is no need because of this to draw the sharp distinction 
Allport does between the “person” on the one hand and the “socius” on 
the other hand—the latter “defined as that part of the personality which 
comprises common social attitudes” (p. 838). Allport is vigorous in his 
contention that “the personality of each man is unique integration, and as 
such is a datum for psychology, and for psychology only” (p. 838, italics 
mine). “The person,” he says “is too involved and too unique a problem 
for any social science to treat. It is the subject matter of a special branch 
of psychology” (p. 838). “Personality is not merely the subjective side 
of culture, and it is therefore not primarily a sociological problem” (p. 
838). 

In thus minimizing the significance of anything but a strictly “psycho- 
logical” approach to the study of personality and, furthermore, making the 
study of personality “a special branch of psychology,” Allport is introduc- 
ing a bias and inevitably laying the groundwork for an abstract approach 
which is unable to handle adequately the problem of the réle of individual 
differences or personality characteristics in concrete social situations. Not 
only are the keen observations of social scientists ruled out but also, ap- 
parently, much of more “traditional” psychology (concerned for example 
with perception, judgment, or affectivity) is implicitly allowed to go by the 
board. 
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Allport maintains that “Robinson Crusoe, Casper Hauser, the ‘wolf 
children,’ Itard’s idiot, any hermit or solitary explorer, are deficient or 
else completely lacking in cultural contacts, and yet one and all they have 
personalities which are as interesting as they are intricate” (2, p. 838). 
Without arguing this point in detail here, it should nevertheless be noted 
that Crusoe, the hermit, or the explorer have all been molded by earlier 
social contacts even though they may live in isolation as adults. Psy- 
chologists and social scientists are interested in individuals whose various 
capacities and temperaments react toward and are expressed in full-bodied 
social situations which are, in turn, perceived, judged, and reacted to 
within some relational system built up (learned) largely from social con- 
tacts, 

The functional difficulty of Allport’s position is simple to diagnose: he 
does not make a distinction, on the one hand, between those values or 
norms that constitute the superstructure of society or the standards of 
various groups which are first on the stimulus side and become, under 
certain circumstances, interiorized in the individual as his ego-involved 
attitudes and, on the other hand, the biologically determined capacities, 
abilities, and temperamental characteristics unique to the individual which 
are among the active or potential determinants of behavior irrespective 
of the social context but which (except in the very rare instances of the 
Robinson Crusoe or the hermit) always function within some social con- 
text with all its values and standards. 

One of the basic dilemmas Allport faces is that of making a workable 
distinction between the concept of “trait” and “attitude.” He states, for 
example, “that traits and not attitudes are the primary qualities in per- 
sonality” (2, p. 838). A trait is defined “as a generalized and focalized 
neuropsychic system (peculiar to the individual), with the capacity to 
render many stimuli functionally equivalent, and to initiate and guide 
consistent (equivalent) forms of adaptive and expressive behavior” (4, p. 
295). 

Yet, Allport maintains “that the more generalized the attitude becomes 
the more it resembles a trait” (2, p. 838). “In the case of a more widely 
extended attitude, e.g., toward the world at large (Weltanschauung), there 
is no real distinction between attitude and trait” (4, p. 293). “Under 


™ Although the source material of Gesell’s account of the “wolf-child” (27) has 
been seriously questioned (79, ch. 7), for whatever the original data are worth, it 
might be pointed out here that this child had had little contact with human culture 
for her first eight years, yet appeared “normal” both physically and mentally. 
However, the child had no genetically formed ego with the result, among other 
things, that she had “no spontaneous social relations with people” (21, p. 62), and 
spent a great deal of her time in the orphanage sitting in a dark corner. If this 
actually was the case, to imply that this child’s personality was not affected in an 
important way by lack of culture contacts would be to reduce “personality” to a 
bloodless, fleshless abstraction. 
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certain conditions special classes of traits may be distinguished and selected 
for study: e.g., generalized attitudes, generalized interests, values or 
philosophies of life. . . . For instance, a generalized radical attitude 
directed toward all or many features of the social environment may with 
equal propriety be called either an attitude or a trait” (3, pp. 13 EJ 
These attitudes which are so generalized that they may be called “traits” 
“represent modes of adjustment which most individuals are forced to 
develop (albeit in differing degrees) in our standard civilized environment” 
(3ppel5). 

The social context, then, simply cannot be disregarded by Allport. A 
revealing passage is found in the monograph on trait names (prepared 
with H. S. Odbert) which shows clearly the way in which social factors 
raise their ugly heads to bother the psychologist. 

There is, unfortunately for scientific psychology, a second influence determining 
our lexicon of trait names, namely the tendency of each social epoch to characterize 
human qualities in the light of standards and interests peculiar to the times. His- 
torically, the introduction of trait-names can be seen to follow this principle of 
cultural (not psychological) determination to a striking degree. Presumably human 
beings through countless ages had displayed such qualities as devotion, pity, and 
patience, but these terms were not established with their present meanings until the 
church made of them recognized and articulated Christian virtues” (3, p. 2, first italics 
mine). 

The authors go on to point out the emergence of new trait names following 
the Protestant Reformation with its introspectiveness, and new trait names 
emerging in other historical periods and state that trait names are “invented 
in accordance with cultural demands” (p. 3). This is consistent with 
Allport’s later statement that “the term attitude . . . usually signifies the 
acceptance or rejection of the object or concept of value to which it is 
related” (4, pp. 293 f.). 

__ These quotations should be sufficient to point out the difficulty Allport 
encounters in trying to make a distinction between a “trait” (neuropsychic 
system) and a generalized attitude. The various definitions and classifica- 
tions he presents in order to make his meaning clear seem not only to be 
unsuccessful, but further to confound the conceptual problems. He notes, 
for example, that “traits as a rule have no such clear-cut direction. They 
are often merely stylistic, and their significance is often adverbial rather 
than prepositional.” But since the terms atittude and trait are in some 
cases “inter-changeable,” it is legitimate to speak of “a well-integrated trait 
of patriotism’’—just as it is legitimate to speak of a “trait” (or attitude) of 
conservatism, radicalism, or extroversion (4, p. 294). Here we begin to 
wonder again about traits as “neuropsychic systems.” What do we do 
about the person who is generally quick and who happens to be a radical 
and another person who is equally quick and who happens to be a con- 
servative? Although it cannot be denied that both the attitude of radi- 
calism and conservatism acquired in the course of an individual’s life his- 
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tory have a physiological basis (so far completely inexplicable), the 
qualitative nature of this “neuropsychic system” which should properly be 
called an attitude when finally determined in the distant future will no 
doubt be quite different from the neuropsychic basis of a more tempera- 
mental characteristic such as speed of action. We encounter characteris- 
tically “cheerful” atheists, characteristically “cheerful” Catholics; in- 
dividuals who are equally patriotic but who run the whole gamut of in- 
dividual differences in abilities, capacities, temperamental, or motor 
characteristics. To lump together what we would call ego-involved at- 
titudes (such as radicalism, conservatism, atheism, Catholicism, or patriot- 
ism) and biologically determined abilities or temperamental characteris- 
tics only makes for confusion and disregards the genesis, the function, and 
the real relationship between socially derived attitudes and biologically 
determined individual differences. 

Allport contends that the “socius” is a “useful abstraction” for the social 
sciences (2, p. 838). Yet ruling out attitudes or making them equivalent 
to traits (if they are sufficiently generalized) only turns his conception of 
personality into another abstraction. Allport’s abstract personality seems 
somehow to live in a social vacuum. For example, he cites Likert’s study 
which showed that over twice as many students in northern colleges be- 
lieved that the lynching of a Negro was unjustifiable under any circum- 
stances as did students in a southern college. Commenting on this study, 
Allports says “In making this study, Likert was not dealing with per- 
sonalities but with socii? (p. 838). Again, in discussing (with Bruner 
and Jandorf) the effect of social catastrophe on personality as revealed 
in concrete case studies, he writes that “very rarely does catastrophic 
social change produce catastrophic alterations in personality” (5, p. 7). 
And yet, later on in the same study, the authors note that among other 
consequences of the extreme situations were “defeat and resignation, re- 
gression, conformity, adoption of temporary frames of security, changes in 
standards of evaluation, lowering of levels of aspiration, heightened in- 
group feeling, increased fantasy and insulation, and, above all, increased 
planning and problem-solving” (p. 20). In spite of all these changes, the 
authors maintain that “the basic structure of personality persists” (p. 20). 
We can only ask the question: if all of the changes the authors found in 
their own data are not changes in the basic structure of personality, then 
what are they? “Basic structure of personality” here becomes equivalent 
to “ability, temperamental characteristics or modes of expression.” Tf this 
is the meaning of “basic personality structure” then there is no need to 
look further into generalized attitudes as Allport has. 

The attempt is made to clarify the nature of traits further by saying that 
“some traits thus seem to have motivational (directional) significance, and 
some mere instrumental significance” (4, p. 323). Allport believes “this 
distinction is a useful one. But it must not be overworked. There is no 
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sharp line between motivational traits and stylistic traits, between direction 
and manner of expression” (p. 323). The importance of the distinction 
between expressive behavior and the direction, the “what for” of that be- 
havior was pointed out earlier in this discussion. What Allport regards 
as “motivational traits” are essentially ego-involved attitudes which define 
a person’s loyalties, his aspirations, his goals. Allport quotes with ap- 
proval Droba’s distinction between an attitude and a trait which states that 
“honesty, aggressiveness, and trustworthiness are traits because the object 
to which they refer has a very wide range and hence is very vague. 
Racialism, militarism, and liberalism, are attitudes because they refer to 
definite objects, races, war, and social change, respectively” (2, p. 837). 
But such characteristics as honesty and trustworthiness as noted above, 
have not been found in controlled studies to have a “vague” reference: 
they have been found, on the contrary, to change (sometimes markedly) 
in the same individual under different circumstances. They are not “gen- 
eralized and focalized neuropsychic systems peculiar.to the individual.” 

Another distinction Allport makes to handle the fundamental dilemma 
his position poses for him is that between “common” and “individual” 
traits. He writes that “in the strict sense of the definition of traits only 
the individual trait is a true trait” (4, p. 299). “The common (con- 
tinuum) trait is not a true trait at all, but is merely a measurable aspect of 
complex individual traits” (p. 299). And yet because “there are certain 
aspects of personality in respect to which all people in a given culture may 
reasonably be compared” (p. 299) common traits are admitted into the 
scheme and are defined as “those aspects of personality in respect to 
which most mature people within a given culture can be compared” (p. 
300). Clearly what Allport is talking about under the heading of “com- 
mon traits” are those forms of behavior which the particular norms of the 
society or special group tend to elicit and place a positive value on. As 
he. says, they “represent forms of adjustment which all individuals by virtue 
of biological necessity and cultural pressure must in various degrees adopt” 
(p. 299). But this greatly oversimplifies the picture. Especially in most 
contemporary western societies with their many complex groupings, there 
are comparatively few really “common pressures.” A distinction between 
“common” and “individual” traits overlooks the enormous variation in 
reference and membership group loyalties with their subtle or clear-cut 
values and standards and in no way meets head on the functional problem 
of understanding the significances of an individual’s characteristics in terms 
of what he regards as his group loyalties and identifications. 

The situation is further confused by the fact that Allport recognizes that 
traits do change under different situations. But he does not follow through 
the important implications of this recognition. He states for example that 
“the ever-changing nature of traits and their close dependence upon the 
fluid conditions of the environment forbid a conception that is over-rigid 
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or over-simple” (4, p. 312). He writes further that “perfect consistency 
will never be found and must not be expected. There are many reasons 
why this is so. For one thing, in the same personality, traits often con- 
tradict each other. People may be both ascendant and submissive, per- 
haps submissive only toward those individuals bearing traditional symbols 
of authority and prestige; and towards everyone else aggressive and dom- 
ineering” (p. 330, last italics mine). Again “traits are often aroused in 
one type of situation and not in another; not all stimuli are equivalent in 
effectiveness. Successful adaptation and mastery require a trait to remain 
loose-knit, so that its determinative influence may be modified or checked 
according to special demands of the moment” (pp. 331 f.). And in dis- 
cussing the J-curve, he writes that “most people do not depart markedly 
from the norm that is culturally established” (p. 336). 

It seems impossible to reconcile such statements with the view that 
traits “are always biophysical in nature” (p. 342), that they are “neuro- 
psychic systems” (p. 295). If generalized attitudes such as patriotism 
and radicalism can be called traits then they are not biophysical; if traits 
depend upon fluid conditions, then they are not generalized; if traits vary 
with circumstances and with “personal significance” (p. 340) and if this 

“personal significance” can be reversed in extreme situations, as has pa 
shown elsewhere to be the case (5/, ch. 12) then the concept of “traits” 
developed by Allport becomes nebulous indeed. 

In more recent publications (6, 7) Allport has used the concept of ego- 
involvement as “the hypothesis needed to settle a long-standing contro- 
versy” (6, p. 461). He states that “when there is ego-involvement there 
are general traits; when there is no ego-involvement there are no general 
traits” (p. 461). However, the problem of “traits” is not “settled” by this 
recognition and the theory of traits is not salvaged. The problem is still 
over-simplified, the contradictions of his position are still unresolved. In 
a later publication he reiterates his belief that by searching for the “unique 
key factors (central traits)” we have most hope of understanding person- 
ality and “normal adult motivational patterns” (7, p. 68). 

The significant differences of behavior when an individual is ego-in- 
volved in a situation, compared to the same individual’s behavior when 
he is not ego-involved have been pointed out elsewhere (57, ch. 6). Cer- 
tainly ego-involved situations are more likely to “bring out” latent capac- 
ities. And if a variety of ego-involved situations entail for the individual 
the same pattern of values and identifications, then there will be greater 
consistency in his behavior. However, to say because of this fact that 
“when there is ego-involvement there are general traits” is not precise. 
There are numerous cases of everyday life behavior when a person ex- 
hibits some capacity or temperamental characteristic in non-ego-involved 
situations. Indeed it is very difficult for a person of extremely high or a 
person of extremely low intelligence not to show this capacity in almost 
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every situation he meets, whether it is ego-involved or not; likewise it is 
relatively unlikely that an extremely phlegmatic person or a person ex- 
tremely sanguine by temperament will not show these characteristics in 
many non-ego-involved situations. In brief, a full realization of the im- 
plication of ego-involvement and of situational-determination, would force 
a much more radical revision of Allport’s trait theory. 

As we noted at the beginning of this discussion, the fact of individual 
differences and the rôle they play in social life must be recognized and 
understood if social psychology is to be complete. No one can disagree 
with Allport when he says that “in everyday life, no one, not even a 
psychologist, doubts that underlying the conduct of a mature person there 
are characteristic dispositions” (4, p. 339). The last two words in All- 
port’s own sentence have been deliberately omitted from this quotation— 
the words, “or traits.” For the concept of trait as developed, seems too 
ambiguous, too abstract, too contradictory to use in trying to understand 
the rôle of the individual differences in social psychology. In brief, some 
psychologists, approaching the subject of personality from the “individual- 
istic point of view” by neglecting the genesis and functioning of socially 
derived attitudes, fail to place an individual in his social context. Hence, 
the rôle of biologically determined individual differences or personality 
characteristics is not cleanly differentiated and the concept of personality 
“traits,” as defined, is unworkable for an understanding of the significance 
of individuality as it functions in social life. Some ethnologists, on the 
other hand, approaching the subject of personality from the “cultural 
point of view,” by oversimplifying or ignoring the process of socialization 
itself, have failed to show how and why an individual’s judgments and 
behavior are affected by his placement in a social group. Hence the rôle 
of biologically determined individual differences or personality char- 


acteristics cannot be clearly defined or delineated and tends to be over- 
looked. 


A Note on the “Adjusted” Personality 


The formulation presented above is relevant for those whose business 
it 1s to determine causes of personal maladjustment. The scheme would 
demand that the diagnostician should try to determine first of all the 
particular constellation of ego-involved loyalties and identifications of the 
patient. The tremendous extent to which personal conflicts can be and 
often are determined by conflicting or disparate values, standards, or norms 
with which an individual has himself identified himself in his various 
reference and membership group relationships has been pointed out else- 
where (51, chs. 10, 11, 14). 

Even when a person in more or less “normal” circumstances in most 
countries today is subjected to relatively little change, transition or emer- 
gence in group norms, he is still more likely than not to have identified 
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himself with a number of values which are by no means all overlapping. 
For example, Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb have summarized a number 
of studies which reflect the consequences for a child of what they call “the 
ambivalence of values” found in present day conventional social patterns 
in the United States (38, ch. 7). The child may find aggressive behavior 
valued in his play group, while he is taught by his parents to respect au- 
thority and submission; the standards of performance that bring status with 
respect to age-mates are not by any means always the same standards that 
bring respect from teachers, etc. Adults, too, even in relatively stable 
times are apt to find themselves in a number of marginal positions: the 
values upheld by the church may conflict with those a person supports as 
a member of a labor union and these in turn may at times conflict with the 
standards he would like to follow as a citizen of a community or nation; 
an upper class industrialist who subscribes verbally and publicly to de- 
mocracy, freedom of speech, and equality of opportunity may find that 
these precepts sometimes conflict with his best interest as a businessman 
whose profits may be cut down if labor becomes strongly organized or if 
educational campaigns for public ownership are not actively opposed or 
squelched. Women who want to engage in some profession and who 
happen at the same time to be wives and mothers are more likely than not 
to find both public opinion and circumstances against them. Certain 
members of the middle class, such as white collar workers, foremen, or 
small independent proprietors frequently develop mixed loyalties to labor 
and management. The list of “marginal men” in our society is large 
indeed and has become a special area of sociological inquiry. 

Although the point is fairly obvious, many writers and diagnosticians, 
although they may pay lip service to the thesis that personal conflicts are 
often generated by conflicts in objective conditions, fail to take this thesis 
into account when it comes to concrete, functional analysis. The con- 
sequence is, therefore, that phrases such as “the whole personality,” the 
“organized personality,” the “integrated personality,” have become so 
overworked as to be almost meaningless. One naturally asks what per- 
sonality is “organized” around and what creates an “integrated” per- 
sonality? The contention here is that “organization” and “integration” 
can only be understood if the constellation of ego-involved attitudes is 
determined. 


1. Frustration-A ggression Hypothesis 


The situation cannot be adequately met by any conceptualization that 
does not first of all place the individual in his social context in terms of 
his reference and membership group identifications. The frustration- 
aggression theory of Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and Sears is an ex- 
ample of the over-simplification that results when the distinction repeatedly 
urged here is not consistently made. These authors state that “aggression 
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is always a consequence of frustration” (16, p. 27). And they define 
frustration as “that condition which exists when a goal-response suffers 
interference” (p. 11). Although they say that “it is really necessary to 
be so well acquainted with the individuals concerned that goal-responses 
which have suffered interferences can be rather definitely identified” if the 
frustration of a given situation is to be diagnosed (p. 143), this attempt 
to strain behavioristic terminology and turn attitudes into “‘goal-responses” 
only obscures the picture and makes it more difficult than ever to separate 
the “goal” from the characteristic of the “response” itself which may be 
colored by the particular abilities or temperamental qualities of an in- 
dividual. For example, these authors write that “it would be legitimate 
to speak of a trait of overtness or non-overtness” (p. 37). Such a trait, 
they believe is justified “on theoretical grounds, at least” (p. 37) because 
of their acceptance of G. W. Allport’s “individual trait” which can be 
called into play by a wide variety of social situations which act as “equiv- 
alent instigators for behavior” (p. 37). But any search for a “trait of 
overtness or non-overtness” is likely to lead us up a blind alley. For if the 
phrase “equivalent instigators” is to mean anything at all, then its mean- 
ing must be derived from the significance of the stimulus situation to the 
individual either in terms of his biological needs or his socially derived 
attitudes. As indicated before, as soon as the “equivalence” of a situation 
is functionally interpreted in terms of ego-involvement, the concept of 
“trait” loses its meaning as a “biophysical,” “neuropsychic” system. 

In brief, the frustration-aggression hypothesis leaves little room for an 
adequate understanding of the enormous rôle of individual differences in 
concrete behavior and cannot include within its limited scope the variety 
of individual responses situationally determined. It is a common criticism 
of the hypothesis that by no means all frustration leads to aggression; some 
leads to submission, some to creative behavior, etc. Just what frustration 
is, its causes and consequences, would be more adequately understood if 
the “frustrated” individual were first analyzed in terms of his attitudes, 
loyalties, and aspirations, and the situation in which he finds himself, and, 
then, if an attempt were made to understand his own particular individual 
abilities, temperamental qualities, etc., which may have contributed so 
markedly to his frustration under a given set of circumstances which might 
not, on the other hand, “frustrate” another individual with different capac- 
ities and temperamental characteristics. In the same way, over 15 years 
ago, Luria tried to determine why some of his subjects developed neurotic 
behavior under the stress of socially induced conflicts while other subjects 
remained stable in the same situation (33). 


2. Limitations of Psychotherapy 


Since personal conflicts are so often due to conflicts in the objective 
situations themselves, it is obvious that unless conflicts existing in the ob- 
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jective groupings an individual identifies himself with can be resolved, the 
individual has little chance of resolving his own “inner” conflicts. The 
reasons why social psychologists must reject Freudian concepts and the 
psychoanalytic approach to their resolution have been pointed out else- 
where (5/, ch. 14). A large part of this criticism dealt with the failure 
of even the more progressive analysts to take into sufficient account the 
conflicting identities imposed on many people in Western societies because 
of the contradictions in those societies themselves. 

This same criticism seems equally valid with respect to the currently 
fashionable “nondirective” technique of psychotherapy introduced by 
Rogers (45). The “insight” gained by a patient during non-directive 
therapy will, in itself, do that patient little good if his “insight” has shown 
him certain objective conditions that must be changed if he is to lead a 
more “adjusted” life and get rid of the worries and the neuroses that beset 
him. For the patient may find that he, as an individual, can do little 
about them, While it can readily be admitted that the insight gained in 
either a directed or “non-directed” psychotherapy may serve as a neces- 
sary prelude to show some people what has to be done in the way of re- 
arranging the objective conditions they face if they are to regain mental 
health and composure, it is a cruel illusion for a layman to be allowed to 
entertain the thought that “insight” through psychotherapy is in itself the 
answer to his troubles. Indeed, this insight may often only show him 
that his troubles are bigger than he himself thought they were and cannot 
be solved until basic changes occur in the social structure, Hence, it may 
well be that under social conditions where objective circumstances make 
the resolution of many personal conflicts difficult, the insight gained by 
psychotherapy may actually pile up visceral tensions, etc., by increasing a 
person’s sense of futility concerning an effective course of action. This is 
not meant as a criticism of all psychotherapy as such. Nor are we for- 
getting the value expert clinical help can have for those individuals whose 
difficulties may stem from their own unique temperamental or other per- 
sonality characteristics almost irrespective of their social milieu, But we 
do mean to criticize any brand of psychotherapy that, in actual concrete 
practice, is blind to the rôle of conflicting, contradictory conditions that 
often obtain outside the individual on the stimulus side and create con- 
flicts and dilemmas within him. 

For example, a clinician recently reported the case of a young man who 
came to a veteran’s hospital in quite a neurotic condition. Conversations 
soon revealed that the veteran had returned from the war to his wife and 
children with high hopes of settling down in a job he liked and in a little 
house or apartment of his own. It turned out he did not find the sort of 
job he wanted and that he and his wife and their three children had to live 
with his mother-in-law in a very crowded apartment. The situation had, 
for him, become intolerable. Both the young man and the clinician were 
convinced that if he could get more or less the right kind of job and even 
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a small apartment for his family away from in-laws, his difficulties would 
vanish overnight. But since the clinician could find the veteran neither 
a job nor an apartment, the best he could do was send him through the 
clinical mill for routine tests and diagnoses. To be sure, the clinical 
examination of this particular individual, may shed light as to why this 
particular man developed a neurosis whereas other veterans subject to 
roughly the same conditions were able to stick it out. But the clinician 
did not believe that his particular individual would gain much relief from 
any insight he may have derived during the clinical process. This is only 
one of thousands of illustrations that might be chosen.’ 

Perhaps one reason for the enormous vogue of both psychoanalysis and 
“nondirective” therapy is that each implicitly pretends to show a way out 
of personal conflict without calling into serious question basic discrep- 
ancies and contradictions in the socio-economic organization in most 
Western societies. The social scientist, aware of “social lag” and of the 
discrepancies between norms of society and the needs and aspirations of 
men, is suspicious by training of any strictly individualistic solution of 
personal problems. For he knows that men do not live in a social 
vacuum, 


3. Adjustment in Times of Rapid Social Change 


In periods of relative instability and rapid transition brought about by 
technological developments, crises in social organization (such as depres- 
sions, etc.), personal conflicts are likely to become both more widespread 
and more intense. An individual’s loyalties and identifications are, in 
such a period, torn farther apart. Old loyalties may prove illusory, 
reference or membership groups that have provided status may split or 
disintegrate. In such times, the individual seeks new identifications and 
loyalties. Although this subject must be reserved for detailed treatment 
elsewhere, it is mentioned here because it is important to point out that 
members of new groupings that may emerge during critical times do not find 
these groupings satisfying because of some particular “common trait” or 
common personality characteristic of the members themselves, but because 
of the functional significance in the lives of the members, irrespective of 
their individual differences (within certain limits) of the new standards or 
values explicitly stated by the leaders of the new group or implicitly 
accepted as common norms by large numbers of people. 


The Rôle of the Creative Individual 


A discussion of the place of personality in social psychology would be 
incomplete if it left out of account the réle of the highly original, highly 


12 Case reported privately to the author. 
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gifted person who affects social change either because of some unusual 
innate endowment or because of some intense ego-involved attitude (or 
both). The point can only be mentioned here and will be treated at 
length in a later publication.** 

Any close observer of social change realizes the enormous importance 
of the person or persons who spear-head a religious, social, aesthetic, or 
scientific movement. No one can deny the rôle of the great religious 
prophets. Americans recall the figures of Washington, Jefferson, Tom 
Paine and others in critical revolutionary days. Communists acknowl- 
edge the great functional rôle of Marx, Engels, and Lenin whose abilities 
and tenacity through thick and thin sped the development of Socialist 
states. In the aesthetic field, names like Leonardo, Rembrandt, and Van 
Gogh; or like Monteverde, Beethoven, and Debussy; or like Walt Whitman 
stand for creators. This in no way ignores the obvious fact that no person 
—no matter what his talents or abilities—can really be creative in an 
environment so circumscribed that his potentialities for growth are denied. 
Nor does a recognition of the réle of individual differences in any way 
ignore the fact that leaders of social, political, religious, or aesthetic 
movements are necessarily products of their particular times. The 
point is simply that under a given set of conditions, some individuals 
rather than others emerge as creators or leaders. 

In some historical periods, the creations of the artistic or scientific 
innovator (such as Galileo) are frowned on because they are so at odds 
with accepted standards. At other times they are not recognized for 
the achievements they are because there are no standards at all on 
which to make judgments. The tenacious individual whose thought 
and action lead him to question established economic, religious, or 
political standards is, of course, generally the victim of maltreatment or 
persecution. Generally speaking, the emergence of the creative in- 
dividual, just as the emergence of social institutions or new biological 
forms, does not seem to come easy. But if the creations and innova- 
tions of gifted, able, and tenacious individuals hold out ways of resolv- 
ing man’s conflicts, or if they portray in new art forms expressions men 
sense as satisfying and meaningful, or if they give a formulation that 
squares with the facts of nature or of man’s relationships to man, then 
these creations sooner or later may be accepted as new standards, new 
norms. 

Some new art forms are blind alleys (such as the poetry of Gertrude 
Stein seems to be in our own day); some political-economic creations, 


*T have deliberately left out of this discussion any consideration of what seems to ' 
me to be a necessary and important distinction between the concepts of “self” and 
“ego.” Suffice it to say here, that the latter is composed mainly of learned attitudes 
(which have affective qualities), is a more restricted term than the former. Both 
concepts will have to be appealed to for any final understanding of personality. 
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such as Nazism, prove to be horrible illusions. Why some creations 
last while others soon fade away is much too complicated a subject to 
be treated here. But the individual who—because of his unique crea- 
tive gift, his fresh uncompromisingly held point of view derived from 
experience, analysis, research or imagination—under certain conditions 
can provide some of his fellow men with a new standard which they 
can and often do make their own, is an individual whose rôle must ob- 
viously be carefully analyzed by any social scientist who aims at perspec- 
tive in his understanding of the place of personality and individual differ- 
ences in social change. 


Summary 


If social psychology is to have an adequate systematic basis, it must be 
able to understand the rôle of personality and individual differences in 
concrete social situations. The uniqueness of the individual is taken as 
a recognized fact on the basis of both biological and psychological evi- 
dence. Much of the confusion relating to the problem of personality 
seems to have come from the failure of some psychologists to distinguish 
between the uniqueness or characteristic expressions, abilities, or tem- 
peramental dispositions of an individual and the direction this characteristic 
behavior takes. Some sociologists and ethnologists, on the other hand, 
have tended to gloss over the fact of individual differences in their empha- 
sis on cultural influences. And both psychologists and sociologists have 
generally failed to work out a precise account of how and why cultural 
influences, group attachments, or situational determinants affect the direc- 
tion of behavior.. The rôle of personality in social psychology can only 
be understood if the individual is first placed in his social context, if his 
loyalties and identifications with reference or membership groups is first 
determined. The psychological consequence of these attachments and 
responses of the individual is the formation of ego-involved attitudes which 
in large part determine the direction of behavior, irrespective of biologi- 
cally rooted individual characteristics. Under certain conditions the situa- 
tion acts as a determinant of behavior and may bring out latent capacities. 

From this point of view, the cultural approach, as represented by Kluck- 
hohn and Mowrer, is found to neglect the essential psychological by-prod- 
ucts of the individual-group relationship; while the theory of traits set 
forth by a psychologist, Gordon Allport, by neglecting to place the in- 
dividual first in his social context becomes confusing when “traits” have 
to carry the burden of explanation of both the direction and expression of 
behavior. 

Certain approaches to psychotherapy fail to take into sufficient account 
objective social conflicts as causes of personal conflicts. The frustration- 
aggression hypothesis must be considered an oversimplification. The rôle 
of the creative individual in affecting social change must be analyzed in 
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any final adequate account of the place of personality in social psychology 
and is a problem for future study. 
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DONALD W. MacKINNON* 


A Topological Analysis of Anxiety 


One of the comprehensive explanatory systems in the study of personality 
and human behavior in general is the topological and vector psychology (also 
called field theory) developed by the late Kurt Lewin and his students.* The 
selection by Donald W. MacKinnon is an example of the use of field theory in 
the description of a variety of behavior usually dealt with by psychoanalysts. 
In his use of field theory, MacKinnon has pioneered in trying to synthesize 
field theory and psychoanalysis. A similar attempt and a more comprehensive 
one was undertaken by J. F. Brown.’ Dollard and Miller* have also tried to 
combine psychoanalytic observations with a more general theory of behavior. 
They try to explain behavior observed by the psychoanalytic technique through 
use of a drive reduction learning theory. Miller’s selection (see p. 458) is an 
illustration of this particular approach. 

In addition to the works of Lewin mentioned above, a good introduction to 
field theory is found in Smith.’ 


1From Character and Personality, 1944, 12, 163-177. Reprinted by permission 
of the author and publishers. 

?K. Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality (translated by D. K. Adams and K. 
Zener), New York, McGraw-Hill, 1935; Principles of Topological Psychology (trans- 
lated by F. Heider and G. M. Heider), New York, McGraw-Hill, 1936; Field Theory 
in Social Science (edited by D. Cartwright), New York, Harper and Bros., 1951. 

*J, F. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1936. 

*J. Dollard and N. E. Miller, Personality and Psychotherapy, New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1950. 

°F. V. Smith, The Explanation of Human Behavior, London, Constable, 1951. 
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[esa topological and vector psychology (7,9), despite a common 
misunderstanding (3), has been developed, not as another school of 
psychology, but rather as “a psychological language generally understand- 
able and independent of schools” (7, p. viii) in terms of which the experi- 
mental and clinical findings of psychologists of quite different theoretical 
persuasions may be expressed. Lewin has explicitly stated that in de- 
veloping topological and vector concepts in psychology he has sought to 
do no more than to describe “a ‘tool,’ a set of concepts by means of which 
one can represent psychological reality” (7, p. 6). 

Whether all psychological problems will be illuminated if subjected to 
topological and vector analysis may well be questioned. But that a cer- 
tain range of problems has already been fruitfully investigated by means 
of this conceptual tool is attested by the experimental work of Lewin and 
his co-workers. The present paper, it is believed, demonstrates further 
the fruitlessness of these concepts, specifically in the analysis and repre- 
sentation of the problem of anxiety. 

Not all concepts of topological and vector psychology have been fully 
developed as yet. For a considerable time the treatment of two aspects 
of the life space, namely, the temporal dimension and the reality-irreality 
dimension, remained relatively undeveloped. A great stride forward in the 
representation of the temporal dimension was made, however, in Lewin’s 
1939 discussion of the time perspective of the life space (70); and the 
analysis of anxiety put forward here draws heavily upon this treatment 
and develops it further. The present paper also contributes what I be- 
lieve to be an advance in the conceptualization of the reality-irreality di- 
mension and one which seems to be required if an adequate topological 
analysis of anxiety is to be made. 

No one would deny that behavior occurs in an immediate present, but 
the manner in which behavior is to be most fully understood and com- 
pletely explained has been in the past, and continues today to be, a sub- 
ject of debate among psychologists. The psychopathologists, who have 
given us some of our best insights into the dynamics of behavior, have 
stressed the fact that behavior cannot be understood unless it is seen in a 
larger temporal context than that of the present. Within this larger tem- 
poral whole the emphasis has been placed at diverse points by different 

*For a bibliography of these investigations see Kurt Lewin, Formalization and 
progress in psychology (9). 
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investigators. Freud and the psychoanalysts have stressed the rôle of past 
events in determining present behavior; Jung and the analytical psycholo- 
gists have emphasized the influence of the future; Adler and the in- 
dividual psychologists, in comparing the life of an individual to a sym- 
phony, have insisted that any single bit of behavior will be understood only 
when seen in relation to the whole pattern of the individual’s life. As 
against such positions as these, Lewin, while admitting the importance of 
the historical background of any behavior, insists that the only factors 
which can have direct effects are those in the objective present. It should 
be noted, however, that for Lewin the objective present includes the 
psychological past and the psychological future as well as the psychologi- 
cal present. With this, it is my impression, the psychopathologists would 
agree, though certainly they have failed in their writings to take this posi- 
tion consistently and with conceptual clarity. This lack of rigorous 
thinking on their part has led Lewin to point out the conflict between 
topological psychology and psychoanalysis with respect to the explanation 
of behavior and to charge the psychoanalysts with confusing historical 
and systematic problems of explanation (8). 

The problem of anxiety, which is perhaps the most pervasive problem 
of all psychopathology," is of special interest in the present connection be- 
cause it necessitates a consideration of the representation and treatment 
of the temporal dimension of the psychological life space. The reason for 
this is that anxiety has characteristically so little reference to objects or 
events in the individual’s present environment to which he can point or 
which can be noted by an outside observer. But, if anxiety lacks ref- 
erence to any aspect of the immediately present environment, to what does 
it refer? 

The answer to this question has been given most adequately by Mc- 
Dougall (72), who, after Shand (74), has suggested that the emotions of 
desire may be divided with reference to the dimension of time into three 
classes: (1) emotions which refer to the immediate present, for example, 
fear, anger, love; (2) retrospective emotions which refer to the past, for 
example, regret, remorse, sorrow; and (3) prospective emotions which 
refer to the future, for example, confidence, anxiety, despair. While both 
retrospective and prospective emotions raise special problems in respect 
to the representation and treatment of time, the present paper is restricted 
to a discussion of the prospective emotion of anxiety. 

According to McDougall (72, pp. 339-341), the arousal of prospective 
emotions of desire presupposes the existence of some strong impulse or 
urge, while the particular prospective emotion experienced is dependent 
upon the individual’s judgment of the outcome of his striving. If an in- 
dividual feels himself to be progressing with certainty toward the satisfac- 

* According to Freud anxiety is “the fundamental phenomenon and main problem 
of neurosis” (2, p. 119). 
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tion of his desire, he will look forward with confidence to the reaching of 
his goal. With a lesser degree of certainty of success, he may experience 
hope rather than confidence. If, on the other hand, he feels that all of 
his efforts are certain to be ineffectual, he will despair of reaching his goal; 
he will give up. If he is somewhat less certain of failure but still sees 
very little chance of succeeding, he may experience despondency rather 
than despair. If, however, the situation is not so clear and univocal in 
its meaning as to cause him either, on the one hand to have confidence or 
hope, or, on the other hand, to experience despondency or despair, he may 
simultaneously hope for the best and fear the worst. If he does this, he 
will experience anxiety, for anxiety is the complex emotion which is ex- 
perienced when some strong drive appears to be in danger of missing its 
goal. Thus, among the prospective emotions of desire anxiety occupies 
a central, ambitendent position between the positive emotions of con- 
fidence and hope and the negative emotions of despondency and despair. 


Confidence Hope Anxiety Des pondency Despair 
+++ TE I ot ete 


Accordingly, the topological representation of an individual in a state of 
anxiety must picture the person’s conflicting hopes and fears for the future, 
the expression of which in the present constitutes his anxiety. 

In its present state of development topological psychology conceives 
the future time perspective of the life space as differentiated into a level 
of reality which represents what the person really expects to come true and 
a level of irreality which corresponds “to what he might dream, hope for, 
or fear” (10, p. 880). Such a conceptualization of the reality-irreality 
dimension of the life space does not, however, do justice to the psychologi- 
cal facts, for it pictures movements in opposed directions, namely, toward 
greater hopes and toward greater fears, as being in a single direction from 
the level of reality. A psychologically adequate representation of the 
reality-irreality dimension of the life space must offer the possibility of 
movement from the level of reality in two opposed directions: from the 
level of reality, which would correspond to what is actually expected, an 
individual may move in one direction toward levels of positive irreality, 
which would represent his hopes and dreams, and in an opposed direction 
toward levels of negative irreality, which would correspond to his dreads 
and fears. This conceptualization of the reality-irreality dimension in 
which a level of greatest reality exists between two different levels of ir- 
reality is represented in Figure 1. 

This reformulation of the reality-irreality dimension of the life space 
necessitates a qualification of Lewin’s statement that “One of the most 
important dynamic differences between different degrees of reality is the 
greater fluidity of the more irreal levels. This greater fluidity shows it- 
self,” Lewin writes, “in different facts: (1) Barriers in the environment 
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offer relatively little resistance (one can do what one wants to do in ir- 
reality); (2) the boundaries of environmental regions can be shifted more 
easily and are less definitely determined . . . ; (3) a diffuse discharge 
of an inner-personal tension system occurs more quickly ... ; this 
corresponds to weaker walls of the inner systems; (4) the boundaries be- 
tween person and environment are less clear and the structure of the 
environment depends to a greater 
extent on the needs of the person 
we C7, PRELOAD 
In terms of the proposed refor- 
mulation of the reality-irreality di- 
mension, these characterizations of 
the more irreal levels of the life 
space are valid only for the levels of 
positive irreality. Exactly opposite 
characterizations have to be made 
of the levels of negative irreality. 
In contrast to the facts reviewed by 
Lewin as evidence of the greater 
fluidity of more irreal levels, the 
lesser fluidity of negative irreality is 
evidenced by the following facts: 
(1) Barriers in the environment 
offer relatively greater resistance. 
One cannot do in negative irreality 
what one can do in reality; thus, 
the man who has always dreaded 
the prospect of having to make an 
after-dinner speech and who has 
been certain that he would fail mis- 
erably if called upon to do so may 
im reality do brilliantly when the Fic. 1. Reality-irreality dimension of the 
Occasion which he has always  jife space. -+ Ir = Positive irreality; R = 
dreaded occurs. reality; —Ir = Negative irreality. 
(2) The boundaries of environ- 
mental regions are shifted less easily and are more definitely determined. 
For example, in contemplating some goal an individual, instead of visualiz- 
ing its attainment as easier than it really is, may visualize its attainment as 
more difficult, or indeed, as impossible. He may imagine all kinds of 
steps which have to be taken if the goal is to be reached and see no possible 
way of taking them when in reality such steps need not be taken at all. 
(3) A diffuse discharge of an inner-personal tension system occurs more 
slowly. For example, an individual will, in general be plagued by the 
perseveration of fear that he has committed a social faux pas or failed an 
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examination in a way in which he will never be troubled by the recollec- 
tion of what he considers to have been appropriate social behavior or 
adequate performance in an examination. 

(4) The boundaries between person and environment are more clear 
and the structure of the environment depends to a lesser extent on the 
needs of the person. For example, when an individual is burdened with 
fears about a situation, he is apt to picture himself as greatly embarrassed, 
inhibited, and unable to do in that situation what he wants to do; yet in 
reality when the situation arrives and the moment of action comes, he 
may be able to express himself freely and easily change the environment 
so as to effect a satisfaction of his needs. 

In terms of this restatement of the reality-irreality dimension of the life 
space, it may be said of the optimistic person, who sees things as better 
than they actually are, that the only irreal levels in his life space are those 
of positive irreality and that the structure of this irreality distorts his level 
of reality in the direction of a more complete and more immediate satisfac- 
tion of his needs (Figure 2). On the other hand, the life space of the 
pessimistic person, who sees things as worse than they really are, is ex- 
tended from the level of reality only in the direction of negative irreality 
with the result that the structure of his negative irreal levels distorts his 
level of reality in the direction of a less complete and more remote satisfac- 
tion of his needs (Figure 2). The level of reality in the life space of both 
the optimist and the pessimist is distorted, but in opposite directions. For 
each, however, the level of reality is characterized by a definite, clear, and 
univocal cognitive structure. 

A person troubled by anxiety, on the other hand, simultaneously sees 
things as both better and worse than they actually are. His life space is 
extended both in the direction of positive irreality and negative irreality. 
His positive irreality distorts the structure of his level of reality in accord- 
ance with his hopes, while at the same time his negative irreality distorts 
it in accordance with his fears. The result of this conflict between the 
organization of the life space on the levels of positive and negative irreality 
is a distortion of the life space on the level of reality in opposed directions 
at the same time. This means that psychologically the individual stands 
on unfirm ground, for the level of reality of his life space lacks clear cogni- 
tive structure since it has simultaneously the conflicting meanings of prob- 
able success and probable failure. 

The representation of the state of anxiety so far presented is, however, 
inadequate in that it has ignored the reference which anxiety characteristi- 
cally has to a state of affairs in the future. This future reference of 
anxiety must be represented topologically by the time perspective of the 
life space. 

When a need is aroused, the life space includes a reference to the 
terminal or end-phase of the need-activity. Thus, when a normal person 
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undertakes an activity, the outcome of which is uncertain for any number 
of reasons, for example, uncertainty about the difficulty of the task, the 
extent of his ability, the amount of cooperation or hindrance he is likely 
to receive from others, and so forth, the situation is to be represented 
topologically as in Figure 3. 

In the psychological present (ps pr), on the level of positive irreality 
the individual fancies himself nearer the goal and with less work to be 


(a) 


(b) 


Fic. 2. Reality-irreality dimension of the life space of (a) an optimist and (b) a 
pessimist. 


done in order to reach it than is actually the case; on the level of negative 
irreality he fears he is farther from the goal and with more work still to be 
done than is really the case, while on the level of reality he has a fairly 
objective picture of the situation. As he looks ahead to both the more 
immediate and more distant future (ps fu" and ps fu*), he simultaneously 
fancies a more ideal outcome and fears a worse outcome of his striving 
than he really expects will be the case. Since, however, his realistic antic- 
ipation of the future has far greater potency than his irrealistic hopes and 
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fears, the discrepancies between his hopes and fears and his realistic ap- 
praisal of the situation will become less as he contemplates the outcome of 
his striving. In other words, his hopes and fears will tend to converge 
with his realistic anticipations. Thus, psychological future tends to ac- 
quire for the normal person a single meaning, and he is prepared to meet 
it with a mode of response which will be adequate. 

When, on the other hand, a person troubled by marked anxiety under- 
takes an activity, the outcome of which is uncertain, his life space is to be 
represented topologically as in Figure 4. The phrase “undertakes an ac- 
tivity” is here used as a general statement for the beginning of striving or of 


—Ir Po.1 


Fic. 3. Time perspective of the life space of a normal individual: ps pr = psy- 

chological present, ps fut = more immediate psychological future, ps fu? = more dis- 

tant psychological future, Po = potency. A total potency of 1.0 is ascribed to both 
the temporal and reality-irreality dimensions of the life space. 


psychological movement toward a goal. The concrete nature of the goal 
is, however, not specified by such a statement. It is, therefore, important 
for the reader to remember that the topological analysis of anxiety which 
follows applied equally well to striving for external goals such as, for exam- 
ple, the acquisition of a valued object (need for possession) and to striving 
for internal goals such as, for example, the inhibition or repression of some 
unacceptable impulse (need for inviolacy). Anxiety experienced with 
reference to an external goal is usually referred to as objective anxiety, 
while anxiety related to an internal goal is known as neurotic anxiety. 
Both types of anxiety may, however, be represented in a single topological 
analysis.® 


2 In stressing the fundamental dynamic similarity of objective and neurotic anxiety 
I find myself in agreement with Freud, who has stated that “So far we have had no 
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In the psychological present of the life space of an individual character- 
ized by marked anxiety, the levels of positive and negative irreality deviate 
more widely from the level of reality than they do in the life space of the 
normal individual. In the moment in which his need is aroused the neu- 
rotic has a tendency to visualize himself as both nearer to and farther away 
from his goal than in reality he is. While hoping that he has already com- 
pleted certain necessary activities, he fears that these may not have been 
done satisfactorily or may have to be repeated. Picturing himself simul- 
taneously in both a better and a worse position than he actually is, he does 


ps fu? 


Fic. 4. Time perspective of the life space of an anxious individual. 


not know where in reality he stands, and his uncertainty in this respect is 
increased by the fact that, as in the case of all neurotics, the irreal levels 
of his life space, both positive and negative, have a higher potency than the 
level of reality. This preoccupation with hopes and fears rather than with 
the realities of his situation results in the feelings of unreality which so 


Occasion to regard objective anxiety in any different light from neurotic anxiety. 
We know what the distinction is. An objective danger is a danger which threatens 
a person from an external object, and a neurotic danger is one which threatens him 
from an instinctual demand. In so far as the instinctual demand is something ob- 
jective, his neurotic anxiety, too, can be admitted to have an objective basis. . . . 
We have also come to the conclusion that an instinctual demand often only becomes 
an (internal) danger because its gratification would bring on an external danger, 
i.e., because the internal danger represents an external one” (2, pp. 164 f.). 
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characteristically plague the neurotic. The normal person is spared such 
feeling of unreality, for, although he, too, has his hopes and fears, they play 
a relatively unimportant role as compared with his more realistic attitude 
toward his situation. 

Where, as we have seen, the irreal levels in the life space of the normal 
person converge upon the level of reality in the psychological future, they 
show an increasing divergence from the level of reality in the life space of 
the neurotic. The abnormally high level of aspiration of the neurotic 
causes him to fancy a far more ideal outcome of his striving than he has 
any objective reason to expect at the same time that it makes him fear that 
he will fall far short of his high goal. Torn between his hope of phenom- 
enally great success and his simultaneous fear of disastrous failure, he does 
not know what to expect in reality. The confusion which the neurotic 
experiences in this respect is exaggerated by the fact that, just as the more 
irreal levels of his life space are characterized by a higher potency than the 
level of reality, so also the psychologically more distant regions of his 
future time perspective have a higher potency than the psychological pres- 
ent. One important manifestation of the relatively low potency of the 
psychological present as compared with the psychological future in the life 
space of the neurotic is the well-known inability of the neurotic to attend 
to and to react adequately to the present realistic demands of his environ- 
ment.’ In this the neurotic again differs from the normal person, whose 
hopes and fears for the future do not preoccupy him to the extent of inter- 
fering with his action in the immediate present. 

Thus, the life space of the individual burdened with anxiety lacks a clear 
cognitive structure both in the psychological present and future. He does 
not know what to expect.1? Seeing his situation now and in the future as 

* The common stigmata of hysteria and psychasthenia as described by Janet, viz., 
sentiments of incompleteness, lapses of all the mental functions, and disturbances of 
will, ee derived directly from the structure of the life space of the neurotic 
(6, P. 5 

2 This fact has been noted by many investigators. Freud, for example, has ob- 
served that “anxiety has an unmistakable affinity with expectation: it is anxiety 
about something, It has a quality of indefiniteness and lack of object. In precise 
speech we use the word ‘fear’ rather than ‘anxiety’ if the feeling has found an object” 
(2, p. 158). Goldstein, also, stresses the same point: “Does the person, in a state 
of anxiety, become at all conscious of the object? Rather, it seems as if, in propor- 
tion to the increase of anxiety, objects and contents disappear more and more. 
Especially in cases of very severe anxiety . . . , the patients cannot say what they are 
afraid of . . . One may ask, does not anxiety consist intrinsically of that inability 
to know from whence the danger threatens? Js it not essential for anxiety, that any 
reference to an object in the real world is lacking?” (4, p. 292). Goldstein’s 
description of the anxiety of his brain-injured patients would apply equally well to 
any patient suffering from severe anxiety, “. . . their anxiety has no corresponding 
content, and is lacking in object. The patient experiences, as we might say, not 
fear of something, but simply anxiety. . . . He experiences a breaking down or dis- 
solution of the world, and a shattering of his own self” (4, 295). 
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being at once both better and worse than it is, he experiences anxiety 
which, as already pointed out, is the resultant of a conflict between the op- 
posed prospective emotions of desire. He is simultaneously driven by the 
hope of success and restrained by the fear of failure. He is, in part, set to 
act as though all will be well, but he is also, in part, set to act as though 
all will be lost. This conflict of tendencies expresses itself physiologically 
in a diffuse and chaotic innervation of both the sympathetic and para- 
sympathetic regions of the autonomic nervous system, and the resultant 
breakdown of the reciprocal functioning of the sympathetic and para- 
sympathetic constitutes the physiological basis of many of the physical 
symptoms of anxiety. In such a condition an individual has no single 
adequate mode of response. Instead, he is very apt to treat his anxiety 
unrealistically by a resort to magical rites or by the development of neu- 
rotic symptoms which, although they may reduce to some extent his felt 
anxiety, leave unaltered the realities of the situation (see Mowrer, 13, and 
Willoughby, 15). These typical reactions to anxiety acquire new signifi- 
cance when it is remembered that anxiety arises from the structure of the 
irreal levels of the life space. 

It must be emphasized that the topological representations of Figures 3 
and 4 do not picture a temporal succession of life spaces. The psychologi- 
cal present and more immediate and more distant psychological future are 
merely regions of a momentary life space. The structure of the future 
time perspective of the life space will, however, have a very real effect upon 
the future life space of the individual. Thus, when, with the passage of 
time, the individual approaches the end of his striving the psychological 
present of his life space will probably have very much the same structure 
which his psychological future possessed in the earlier momentary life 
space in which his need was aroused. 

Finally, the relation of the future time perspective to the past time per- 
spective of the life space must be mentioned.’* To an important degree 
the optimist, the pessimist, the normal individual, and the anxiety neurotic 
are in their anticipations of the future reflecting their recollections of the 
past. And this is especially true in the case of the neurotic, a fact which 
has been noted by all psychopathologists and admirably expressed in the 
statement that “the past that so largely creates our future and therefore 
controls our present, is most controlling when it is lost or, as we say, for- 
gotten. The experiences we have had but cannot recall are the masters 
of our destiny, for they operate in us, as selective awareness and patterned 
responses persisting from those prior experiences and directing our behav- 


“ For an excellent physiological interpretation of anxiety and a critical evaluation 
of methods of treating the condition, the reader should see Harris (5). 

“It is possible in the present paper to do little more than to indicate the existence 
of this problem. For an extensive and extremely stimulating discussion of time 
Perspectives, the reader is referred to Frank (1). 
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ior to endless repetition, despite the incongruity and often destructive char- 
acter of such responses” (Frank, 7, p. 305). The repetitive aspect of 
anxiety which we would express in terms of a reflection of the past time 
perspective in the future time perspective of the life space has been ex- 
pressed by Freud in his statement that “anxiety is therefore on the one 
hand an expectation of a trauma, and on the other a repetition of it in a 
mitigated form” (2, p. 161). 

Although in the present analysis anxiety has been represented topologi- 
cally as the expression on the level of reality of a conflict between the op- 
posed structures of a positive and a negative irreality in the life space of an 
individual, it might be argued that the facts reviewed here would be more 
adequately treated if the individual suffering from anxiety were represented 
as being in overlapping situations.** There are, however, reasons for pre- 
ferring the mode of representation developed here. First, it contributes a 
necessary correction of the present conceptualization of the reality-irreality 
dimension of the life space by extending this dimension in the direction of 
what I have called negative irreality, thus making it possible for the repre- 
sentation of psychological movement towards hopes and fears as movement 
in psychologically opposed directions. Second, it is superior technically 
because it is possible by means of it to represent clearly the opposed struc- 
tures of the two irreal levels of the life space in a manner which would be 
impossible if the representation were to be made in terms of overlapping 
situations. Finally, if it is remembered that the levels of reality and ir- 
reality do not imply the existence of three, and only three, separate and 
distinct levels, but rather represent a continuum along the entire length of 
which the individual has psychological existence, it will be seen that in a 
very real sense the present mode of representation may be considered a 
representation of the individual in overlapping fields as well as in the 
reality-irreality dimension. 
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GORDON W. ALLPORT* 


The Personalistic Psychology 
of William Stern 


In this selection, Gordon W. Allport summarizes and explains the theory, 
called “personalistic,” developed by William Stern. The importance of per- 
sonalistic theory is that it offers an interpretation of all psychology from the 
point of view of the individual. For those who prefer the individual-behavior 
approach to personality, the work of Stern’ and his students in Germany offers 
research findings upon basic methodological issues. For the most part, how- 
ever, this variety of explanation of behavior has been neglected because of the 
absence of a systematic research program. 

The most general account of Stern's theory can be found in his general 
psychology text.’ Stern’s theory has been reviewed by Hanfmann‘ with partic- 
ular reference to the projective tests. Some critical comments upon per- 
sonalistic theory have been offered by Skaags* and replied to by Allport.* 


*From Character and Personality, 1937, 5, 231-247. Reprinted by permission of 
the author and the publishers. 


23W, Stern, Studien zur Personwissenschaft, Erster Teil: Personalistik als Wissen- 
schaft, Barth, Leipzig, 1930. 

*W. Stern, General Psychology: from the Personalistic Standpoint (trans, by H. D. 
Spoerl), New York, Macmillan, 1938. 

* Eugenia Hanfmann, William Stern on “Projective Techniques,” J. Pers., 1952, 
20, 1-22. 
žE. B. Skaags, Personalistic Psychology as Science, Psychol. Rev., 1945, 52, 234- 
238. 


“G. W. Allport, Personalistic Psychology as Science: a Reply, Psychol. Rev., 
1946, 53, 132-135. 
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Te REQUIREMENTS of a system of psychology are so exacting that 
its construction demands long years of preparation and much tentative and 
preliminary formulation before it reaches the definitive stage. When at 
last it does, psychologists are duty-bound to give it open-minded hearing. 
And whenever a system rests upon a lifetime of labor of a particularly ver- 
satile psychologist who has had firsthand experience with almost every 
field of psychological research and has made contributions to nearly all, it 
compels special attention. The personalistic psychology of William Stern 
is such a system.” An added virtue that it possesses is its firm and explicit 
anchorage in the author’s own metaphysical and ethical philosophy (cf. 
Person und Sache, three volumes, first editions: 1906, 1918, 1924; Studien 
zur Personwissenschaft, 1930). 


Presuppositions and Basic Concepts 


The method. The first thing to understand about Professor Stern’s ap- 
proach is that he offers a direct, straightforward account of the course of 
mental life. In the manner of most scientists in the past he believes that 
by fixing one’s gaze directly upon the course of nature, nature’s own cate- 
gories and cleavages will eventually appear. 

The argument against this direct method is that it seems solipsistic; it 
fails in the test of social agreement. No two people, it is said, have the 
same interpretative insight. Their various accounts of nature have been 
likened to the slicing of a cheese. Each person slices it differently, and 
then declares that everyone else’s cuttings fall in the wrong places! But 
did Galileo, Newton, or Darwin do any differently? Their data, drawn 
from observation and experiments, were verifiable; so too are Stern’s. 
Their theoretical interpretations attempted to tell something about the 
course of events occurring in the depths of nature. Stern’s interpretations 
are of the same order. All of them undoubtedly made errors in their “slic- 
ing,” but so far as we can tell they are for the most part only errors 
of approximation which subsequent scientists can correct. The direct 
method, naive though it may be, is the most fruitful. 

Although he is untroubled by the hypercritical methodologies of today, 


* William Stern, Allgemeine Psychologie, auf personalistischer Grundlage. The 
Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1935, pp. xxviii, 831. An English translation has been prepared 
by Dr. H. D. Spoerl. . . . [See footnote 3.] 
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Stern uses most of the common safeguards of science. Observation and 
experimentation are employed for the data they will yield, but to his data 
he applies understanding, interpretation and orderly arrangement, and he 
is much bolder about it than most psychologists of today are willing to be. 
He adopts the findings and some of the procedures of “exact” (elemen- 
taristic) psychology but only on the basis of an entirely different theo- 
retical assumption, namely, that everything mental is at the same time per- 
sonal, and everything personal is either a totality or a part of a totality. 

At the outset this assumption of functional wholeness creates a serious 
difficulty for personalistic psychology (as it does for Gestalt and all other 
modern structural theories). Stern states the difficulty as follows: “As 
soon as we name anything and thus assign it to some definite psychological 
category, it is no longer the same thing that it was before; it acquires a 
peculiar rigidity and fixity that cannot be ascribed to mind itself.” And 
yet science (including general psychology) is possible only by virtue of 
abstraction which substitutes for the complex pattern of relationships that 
obtain within the personality a different, purely conceptual system of rela- 
tionships that have no organic connection with one another. 

Being forced to adopt this familiar method of abstractive analysis, Stern 
plunges into the use of methodological dimensions much as any other psy- 
chologist would do. In fact, he has probably more polarities, more re- 
sulting dimensions, and makes a more intensive use of dialectic than any 
other psychological author. Yet there are two differences. Never is the 
reader allowed to forget that the procedure is artificial, that it is not an end 
in itself, but is merely a tool for disclosing aspects of personal existence. 
There is constant reversion to the primary fact of the total personal or- 
ganization. The second difference is even more significant. The dimen- 
sions that are chosen are dictated by the primary assumption that the per- 
son is the locus of every mental event. They are for the most part utterly 
unlike any dimensions ever used in psychological analysis hitherto. For 
example, there are such strikingly personal dimensions as depth-surface, 
embeddedness-salience, reactivity-spontaneity, nearness-remoteness, genu- 
ineness-disingenuousness, expectancy-retrospect, subjectivity-objectivity. 
Unlike most dimensional analyses these are not merely empirical constructs 
of the laboratory. They are dimensions dictated by the datum. It is not 
the hobby of the experimenter that is being located with their aid, but is 
the personal experience of the subject himself. 


Psychology as a branch of personalistics. 


The person is a living whole that is individual, unique, goal-directed, self-contained, 
yet open to the world around him. He is capable of having experience (p. 98). 


Of all the properties of the person mentioned in this definition, that of 
experience is the least indispensable. The person is complete, whereas 
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experience is fragmentary. And yet it is the province of psychology to 
deal with this very fragment. It is for this reason that psychology is not 
coextensive with personalistics; it is a narrower discipline, defined as the 
science of the Person considered as having experience or as capable of hav- 
ing experience. Experience and the capacity for experience are only a 
portion of personal existence. Since the latter is rooted not only in experi- 
ence, but in the biosphere and in the sphere of objective values as well, 
there is need for a more comprehensive philosophical discipline of per- 
sonalistics of which psychology is only a part. 

The person-world dimension. However unified and self-contained the 
person may be in the metaphysical sense, he is actually open at every mo- 
ment to the surrounding world. He acts upon and is acted upon by the en- 
vironment; a tension always exists. When the tension is most acute there 
is a resultant state of consciousness. The most important of all facts about 
consciousness is that it is graded; sometimes it stands out, as it were, 
against the diffuse background of personal life. Tt is salient (abgehoben). 
Whenever we are acutely aware of objects or of our own states there is this 
sharpness. At other times, as in states of feeling, consciousness is em- 
bedded (eingebettet) more deeply; there is less clearness, less salience. 
Salience represents an act of pointing, a directedness of the person toward 
something that at the moment has special significance for him. The more 
salient an experience, the greater is its objective meaning; the more em- 
bedded, the greater is its subjective meaning. Complete embeddedness 
is of course unconsciousness. The minimal threshold represents the first 
degree of salience; and all the thresholds familiar to psychophysics are, 
when interpreted, so many boundaries of the personal significance of the 
world. 

According to Stern, Gestalt psychology with its sharp studies of percep- 
tion deals too exclusively with salient experience, neglecting the no less 
important sphere of embedded experience which by its very nature consti- 
tutes an Ungestalt, Embeddedness of experience is marked particularly 
within the province of vital processes. For instance, the experiences pro- 
duced through the lower senses, viz., through smell, taste, and the organic 
modalities are characteristically embedded. Vision and audition on the 
contrary, because of their superior capacity for making contacts with the 
outer world, usually yield salient experiences; touch is in this respect an 
intermediate modality. Experience is embedded likewise when it is em- 
pathic, when it is introceptive (non-salient adoption of surrounding cultural 


*A remarkable similarity exists between this definition of psychology and Tit- 
chener’s. The latter wrote, “Psychology is the study of experience considered as 
dependent on some person.” How could such similar definitions lead their authors 
into diametrically opposed courses? The only explanation seems to be that Titchener 
paid no further attention to the second part of his definition after he wrote it. For 
him the dependence was purely rhetorical, for Stern it is the most significant fact 
in all of science. 
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values), or when it bears a “physiognomic” correspondence to the sur- 
rounding events in the environment. 

Monism. Psychophysical neutrality, which is Stern’s solution of the 
body-mind problem, is, of course, not altogether original with him. Any 
double-aspect hypothesis in effect refers body and mind to a common 
underlying substratum; they are two sides to the same shield. But generally 
the shield itself has not been considered of any psychological significance. 
It is generally only the mutual conformity of the two sides of the psy- 
chophysical shield that interests the psychologist (as in isomorphism). 
But for Stern this conformity though always present, is of much less im- 
portance than is the shield itself. The shield is none other than the tan- 
gible, psychologically important person. Mental phenomena and bodily 
processes are properties of the person, but the person himself is not a 
passive theater for the play of psychophysical events; he is their true gener- 
ator and carrier, and regulator. There are no specific mental or physical 
elements that are isolable and stable enough to form between themselves a 
direct relationship independently of the person. This is the weakness of 
parallelism, and of isomorphism as well. 

That the person is the locus and generator of every psychophysical event 
is not merely a tautological proposition for science. For, with the aid of 
this person, new light is cast on virtually every problem. The monism is 
not therefore like most current monisms simply a denial of the dualism of 
mind and body. It is a constructive monism, increasing rather than de- 
creasing the range of problems that can come within the field of psychology. 
To me the most remarkable feature of the personalistic doctrine is the 
immensely broadened range of categories that it is able to offer to the psy- 
chological investigator, otherwise crippled by monisms and dualisms that 
place restrictions on the scope of problems admitted to good standing in 
psychology. 

Dynamic, purpose (goal-directed), and voluntaristic Emphasis. One 
third of the book is devoted to such subjects as Striving, Motivation, 
Willing, and Feeling. But it is not merely the amount of space devoted to 
the problems of dynamic psychology that gives the book its dynamic cast. 
Unlike most American psychologists who are critical and sparing of their 
motivational concepts, selecting the minimum with which to work, Stern 
has use for them all; instinct, impulse, motive, need, disposition, goal- 
striving, urge, interest, inclination, wish, will, drive, and even the more 
inchoate principles of entelechy and “personal energy”—all find their place 
in his system. 

But to say that personalistic psychology is dynamic and purposive does 
not sufficiently characterize it, for there is at the same time an additional 
flavor of voluntarism. This flavor does not arise merely from the fact that 
the terms Will and Volition appear constantly in the book, for in German 
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psychology they have a more generic connotation than in America. In this 
country these terms terrify most psychologists because they bring to mind 
the problem of freedom with which the psychologist finds himself utterly 
unable to deal. Professor Stern has no respect for the taboo on Will, but 
rolls up his sleeves and attacks the problem from all sides. The result is 
the voluntarism to which I have alluded. The person is not merely a 
reactive creature, the product of biological adaptation to the environ- 
ment. He is creative; he has, besides his equipment of biological needs, 
for example, a need for thinking which is but one reflection of his capacity 
for spontaneous as well as reactive behavior. Stern cannot be classed as 
a mere evolutionist nor as an organismic psychologist, for these doctrines 
stress only the biological unity of the reactive (not the creative) organism. 

The author’s frank admittance of volition to good standing in his psy- 
chological domain leads him to treat a number of problems that most psy- 
chologists never recognize: problems of intention, attempt, effort, and 
especially that characteristically human ability of conscious planning for 
the future. 

The tendency of the living organism to preserve and advance its own life 
is taken for granted in personalistics. Inorganic substance may under 
certain circumstances seem reactive much as living creatures are, but there 
remains an unbridgeable gap. All the important domains of life: vital 
functions, experience, and introception (the adoption, creation and en- 
hancement of values) are denied to inanimate nature. These domains 
reflect spontaneity as well as reactivity. 

But personalistics is not a biological vitalism, because the human person 
is to be distinguished from the animal person. The latter, to be sure, 
possesses vital functions and rudimentary conscious functions (experi- 
mental), but the sphere of introception is completely denied to lower 
animals. Human beings have two poles to their life of experience: 
vitality and value; animals one pole alone, vitality. The theory then is not 
merely a biologism. Nor does it merely reiterate, in the manner of 
Driesch, a somewhat hollow principle of vitalism, for each page of the 
entire book is in effect a documentation and definition of the distinctive 


vital properties of the human being. 


Applications 


The author discusses these presuppositions and basic concepts in the first 
part of the book, There follow five more selections devoted to Sense 
Perception, Memory, Thought and Fantasy, Conation and Action, and 
Feeling. The best way to indicate the value of personalistic theory for the 
problems of general psychology is to suggest a few typical applications 
offered in each of these fields. But, we are warned, “since all special fields 
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of experience may be understood only with reference to the totality of the 
person, they are bound up with one another and interfused in such a way 
that any sequence to treatment remains arbitrary.” 

Perception. The historic category of “sensation” receives as scant 
treatment in personalistic psychology as it does in Gestalt theory, for 
“sensation” is not only an elementaristic conception but is non-personal as 
well. Both schools agree that it is only at the level of sensory perception 
that problems become psychological. In spite of this initial agreement 
personalistic psychology deviates widely from the Gestalt approach. Stern 
fears that if Gestalten are made the true fundamental phenomena in percep- 
tion and endowed, as it were, with their own laws (e.g., “self-distribution” ) 
the danger of a new elementarism arises; for then the Gestalten themselves 
may be regarded as elements out of which all mental activity is composed 
just as was formerly true of sensations. For Stern there can be no Gestalt 
without a person who forms Gestalten (Keine Gestalt ohne Gestalter). On 
occasion, of course, the Gestalt is dominated by features of external con- 
straint; the objective stimulus situation determining by its very definiteness 
of boundaries the type of salience that arises in experience; but even here 
the significance of the phenomenal Gestalt is invariably its relevance to the 
person in his intricate process of adaptation to the complexity of the world. 
In the last analysis Gestalten require some active participation of the person 
himself; they are never self-sufficient. It depends upon me, for example, 
whether I arrange the ticking of. my watch into three-part or four-part 
rhythm, or see the cloud in the sky as a menace or as a negligible factor 
on the day of a picnic. 

Furthermore, not every experience is salient; the category of Ungestalt 
(embeddedness) is quite as important as in the category of Gestalt. Its 
significance is especially apparent in the domain of feeling with which 
Gestalt psychology is ill-equipped to deal. In various respects, then, the 
boundaries of personalistics are wider than those of Gestalt theory. 

Both theories are much interested in the phenomena of inter-sensory 
perception. The personalistic approach holds that experience mediated 
by the separate modalities is “dissociated” from the non-specific total 
perception that is deeply embedded in the person, and originally repre- 
sented by a state of diffuse feeling. “Sharpness,” for example, in smell, 
taste, hearing, and touch is not to be explained by the association of various 
specific sensations. It is a prior total experience that under certain condi- 
tions may become ascribed primarily to one modality or another. The 
Gestalt theory of course does not take into account the unifying substratum 
of the person, nor does it imply as does Stern’s theory a genetic process of 
differentiation among modalities. 

The experiences of space and time are admirable instances of inter- 
sensorial perception. There are no special “spaces” for each sensory 
modality, but only one personal space. The locality and volume of a tone 
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may seem to be a spatial experience of a predominantly auditory nature, but 
space in which these impressions exist is not a sound-space, but my space, 
the same space that is the common ground of my visual and tactual ex- 
periences as well. 

Without doubt the recasting of the experiences of space and time is one 
of the most original features of personalistic psychology, sustained and 
convincing in its development.” What impersonalistic psychology is able, 
for example, to give an intelligible setting to the fact that “my seat-mate in 
the street car is distant from me while the friend toward whom I am riding 
is already near me”? (p. 133). The essence of space and time, psychologi- 
cally considered, is their personal relevance. Events are distant when they 
lack such relevance; near when they possess it. The synthesis of space and 
time is likewise possible on the basis of personalistic theory, for there is at 
the center of my experience the feeling of here-and-now, an unanalyzable 
blend of space-time. 

Memory. Memory too brings up the problem of personal time which, 
of course, is much more irregular than the unidimensional schema of ob- 
jective time. Thus, a segment of life that is ten years behind me may be 
far nearer to me subjectively than the period two years ago; or vice versa, 
some act that I performed yesterday may today appear incomprehensible 
to me, a totally foreign element in an otherwise continually unfolding past 
(pp. 512 ff.). 

The significance of memory is found in the mid-position that it occupies 
in personal life between the function of instinct (the conservational factor) 
on the one hand and the function of intelligence (the progressive factor) on 
the other. Memory conserves the past, providing salient features of ex- 
perience for the present in the service of future goals. It is thus not merely 
a matter of reactivated traces. Without memory each present state would 
be self-sufficient and rigid; having lost its connection with the total person, 
it would be meaningless. Salient experience (e.g., perception) must con- 
tinually be embedded in the life of the person through the function of 
memory in order to acquire vital significance and utility. The image, for 
example, is more deeply embedded than the perception, and for that reason 
has a more personal content. 

In most acts of memory remembrance of self and remembrance of the 
outer world are not differentiated; even attempts at critical analysis never 
give a wholly separate picture of what occurred in the world around us 
and what occurred in ourselves. The entire episode has become embedded 
in the substratum of person existence. It is for this reason that objec- 
tive recall never possesses complete fidelity. Conversely, one’s recall of 
one’s personal states is inevitably colored by his present experiences of the 
world. 

"See also W. Stern, “Raum und Zeit als Personale Dimensionen,” Acta Psy- 
chologica, 1935, I, 220-232. 
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Thought. Personalistic psychology readily finds a suitable place for all 
facts known concerning imagery, insight, attitude, fantasy, and intelligence. 
It arranges these facts, however, under teleological principles. Thought 
takes place whenever our personal world seems insecure, that is, whenever 
occasions arise that cannot be taken for granted; herein its functions differ 
from that of instinct, habit or memory. Thought thus has survival value; 
it facilitates adjustment. But that is not all. Thought is not merely 
reactive; it is spontaneous and creative as well. It reaches out, as it were, 
looking for trouble. The person not only adapts in a passive sense, but 
having the capacity for self-development, for asserting himself against the 
world, he has therefore an active need for thought (p. 529). 

There is a special rôle assigned to pre-categorial thinking and to fantasy. 
Purely objective and rational thinking is brittle and artificial. It is so 
salient that it is ever in danger of becoming de-personalized. It is too 
objective; it is far from life, and lacks understanding. The most com- 
prehensive and adequate products of thought, the works of art, religion, 
literature, and metaphysics, are a result of embedded experience that 
comes from feeling, from empathy, and from “physiognomic” understand- 
ing quite as much as from sharply salient, rational analysis. 

One whole chapter is devoted to fantasy and another to dreams and 
play. These topics fit readily into the personalistic system, for they reflect 
in various ways the restorative, anticipatory, creative, and symbolic func- 
tions of which the person is capable. 

Motivation and action. The emphasis upon personal goals and upon 
personal striving is continued in this section of the book, but the number of 
motivational concepts is bewilderingly large, and I find the reasoning less 
close and compelling than in other sections. In a nutshell the difficulty 
seems to be this: a personalistic system of thought ought to regard motiva- 
tion in a highly concrete way, for it seems obvious that each person 
possesses sets of impulses and interests that are peculiarly and exclusively 
his own. Professor Stern, however, falls into the use of the customary 
rubrics of instinct, drive, and need, assigning essentially the same motives 
uniformly to all persons. 

For example, he speaks of a universal drive of men to broaden their 
intellectual horizons (p. 529). To be sure this drive, he says, takes 
different forms in different men, in some it leads to intensive reading, in 
others to travel and exploration, in others to experimentation within the 
laboratory. But is there in fact a universal drive of this order? I suspect 
that only a handful of adults could be found to have this express need. 
Certainly most habitual travelers do not travel to broaden their intellectual 
horizons. They keep moving for innumerable and non-comparable reasons. 
The same may be said for reading and for scientific pursuits. Is it really 
necessary, as Stern, McDougall, or Freud would do, to derive these or any 
other personal forms of motives from abstract underlying needs shared by 
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all men? Are the motivational systems of any adult in any intelligible 
sense merely special instances of universal motivational systems? 

Except perhaps in animal psychology and in the psychology of early 
infancy, the conception of universal needs is crippling. Whatever the 
forms of primitive striving and action may be in animals and infants they 
are not merely extended and overlaid, but actually transformed in the 
course of developing maturity. Now, in several contexts Stern admits 
this principle,” but he does not perceive that it offers him the basis for a 
more thoroughgoing personalistic account of motivation. He does not see 
that logically it renders impossible the enumeration or even the mention of 
“universal drives.” 

My suggestion is that personalistic psychology abandon its dependence 
upon all doctrines of generalized, categorized motivation. Even such ap- 
parently universal “drives” as sex and hunger become extensively ramified 
into all portions of the personality until they are no longer sex and food 
drives but have merged with each other and with additional action tend- 
encies to form autonomous sets of vocational, aesthetic, and social 
interests. What is needed, therefore, in personalistics is a more flexible 
doctrine of interests, desires, attitudes, traits, inclinations, and tastes, and 
less stereotyped reliance upon instinct, drive, needs, and universal wants. 
In several connections, especially in his doctrine of the transformation of 
phenomotives into genomotives, Stern sees this road, but he does not 
follow it to its end. 

Feeling. In some respects the final section of the book is the best. 
Since of all types of experience feeling is “nearest to the person” one would 
expect personalistic psychology to be most productive in this province. 
And it is. The dimensions that it uses are exceedingly numerous, and 
more distinctions are turned up than other schools of psychology ever 
dreamed of.. Wundt’s tridimensional framework is made to look like a 
bony scarecrow. 

Although all feelings are embedded, some are relatively more salient 
than others, i.e., some pertain to objects, some to self; some are near and 
Some distant in their reference (e.g., terror vs. grief). There are feelings 
of expectancy and of retrospect, of alienation from the world (anxiety) 
and of harmony with it; there are feelings of familiarity, of unfamiliarity, 
of premonition and recollection; there are positive and negative feelings 


” For example in the following two passages: 

(a) “As is the case with inclinations, indirect or mediated interests may become 
immediate. Many a man who at first has concerned himself with chemistry because 
he wanted to be an apothecary has become more and more absorbed in the problems 
of chemistry as such, and has found complete satisfaction in pursuing them” (p. 795). 

(b) “The manifoldness of authentic genomotives in human behavior is in- 
calculably greater than the over-simplified theories of psychoanalysis would allow; 
for there is a constant emergence of new genomotives from phenomotives” (p. 569). 
(Cf. Woodworth’s claim that “mechanisms become drives.”) 
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toward the future (hope and dread). There are feelings of success and 
of failure, of the expansion or the negligibility of the self (as in various 
aesthetic experiences); of preparation for action or reflection after action. 
Some feelings are broad, some narrow, some intense or weak, some lasting 
or temporary. They possess depth or shallowness, genuineness or disin- 
genuousness, seriousness or playfulness; they may pertain to cultural or to 
vital functions, and may lead to adaptive action or to expressive action. 
All these are recognized and used in addition to Wundt’s dimensions, pleas- 
ure and unpleasure, strain and relaxation, and excitement and calm. 

The author finds no difficulty in fitting known facts concerning affectivity 
into his system. Full recognition, for example, is given to the principle of 
“affective equilibrium,” the phenomenon of the relativity of feeling. As 
all experimentalists now admit feelings depend very largely upon a state of 
contrast, and contrast is exclusively an intra-personal relationship, and 
therefore a typical personalistic concept. 

The category of feeling includes emotional seizure and states of passion, 
as well as mood, temperament and the emotional toning of objects. All 
feeling has a formless character; it is Ungestalt. It occupies a middle 
position between that which is perfectly embedded in the personal life 
(utterly habitual or instinctive) and that which is sharp and salient 
(clearly intellectual or volitional). It is transitional between the uncon- 
scious realm of smooth running vital activities and the state of acutely 
voluntary conduct. Feeling often precedes salient thought or action; it 
represents a period of preparation. For example, the adolescent with his 
turbulent emotions and moods will later develop the more salient volitional 
consciousness required for his sexual, vocational, and social adaptations. 
Feeling also exists when conduct has been completed, and the experience 


is subsiding through the affectively toned period of retrospect into ob- 
livescence. 


Personalistics and Self Psychology 


In America the closest counterpart of Stern’s system of thought is the 
Self Psychology of M. W. Calkins. For Calkins the Self is a given that 
cannot be defined. (Definition requires a class to which an object may be 
referred. The Self being entirely sui generis, belongs to no class.) The 
principal characteristics of the Self, however, are identifiable, and they 
turn out to be characteristics that Stern likewise recognizes as highly cen- 
tral in the Person. The Person, like the Self, is persistent; it changes as 
it develops; it is unique; it is many-sided; it is the groundwork of all its 
own experiences; and it is related to its physical and social environment. 

Stern, however, does not share Calkins’s belief that all of these char- 
acteristics are immediately experienced. An exaggeration of the rôle of 
self-awareness is a feature of Calkins’s system, and springs naturally from 

4M. W. Calkins, Psychological Review, 1917, XXIV, 279. 
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her body-mind dualism. The Self, she says, is not made of body-mind; 
rather it is mind, and has a body. The Person, on the other hand, is 
psychophysically neutral. Human personality cannot be characterized as 
mental because mind in turn must be defined in terms of its significance 
within and in the service of the Person. The Person, to be sure, is some- 
times sharply aware of itself, sometimes dimly (or even wrongly) aware, 
and sometimes totally unaware. Personal unity, however, is not endan- 
gered by this fitful course of consciousness. Calkins sought her support 
almost entirely from introspective evidence; for Stern the person is an 
inescapable postulate; not immediate experience alone, but all evidence, 
of whatever type it may be, points to its central position. 


Critique 


Let us consider as briefly as possible the charges that will be leveled 
against the personalistic system by some of its critics. 

(1) It is solipsistic. Comment: It is true that the author spent many 
long years weaving together his experiments and observations into a 
single view of the psychological universe. To an operationist, I infer, it is 
scientifically meaningless to have a coherent view of the psychological 
universe, or of any other universe. One should view only such portions 
of it as other people may agree with him about. Hence personalistic will 
be regarded as solipsistic—a Weltanschauung of one man only. To this 
charge there are two possible lines of defense. The author might say, the 
application of operational criteria to restricted parts of the system, and 
eventually perhaps to some of the more inclusive concepts is not impos- 
sible. In part this answer seems acceptable. But a number of the 
personalistic categories (e.g., those of feeling) inevitably rest upon the 
evidence of and interpretation of immediate experience. As such they 
become operationally weak. Then there is the conceptual unification of 
the system as a whole for operationism to scorn. When this point is 
reached, I suspect the author might have to reply “so much the worse for 
Operationism. There are tasks of synthesis for science more significant 
than the piddling regress of operationism. If mine is a solipsistic view of 
life, so too are all Weltanschauungen, and whether they get agreement or 
Not, psychologists, like all other philosophers, cannot and will not live 
Without them.” 

(2) It is common sense. There is something about the selection of the 
person for central emphasis that seems both self-evident and question- 
begging. In other words, personalistics is a kind of common sense char- 
acterized by its obviousness and by its petitio-principii. Comment: In 
Stressing the person, the author with remarkable directness calls psy- 
chologists back from their esoteric bush-beating and confronts them with 
their forgotten man. Is it necessarily a deficiency in a system if it accepts 
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the datum that everyone (excepting psychologists) would agree is the 
property par excellence of psychology? Personalistics takes pride in the 
fact that it is lebensnah, and therefore in a better position than other 
psychologies to codify and refine common sense. Furthermore, the con- 
cept of the person is more than the name of a self-evident datum; it fur- 
nishes unexpected aid in recasting many thorny problems of a metaphysi- 
cal and epistemological order, among them the relation between body 
and mind and between conscious and unconscious mental activity. 

The charge of question-begging is more intricate. To select some one 
disposition or state for analysis from the total person, then to proceed with 
the analysis up to a point, and then to refer the disposition or state back 
to the person, saying that only in the light of the total personality can it be 
interpreted, does seem to be somewhat of a circular process. And yet if 
the person is the sole authentic point of reference to what other source of 
explanation or clarification can a state be referred? If the person is ex 
hypothesi both origin and terminus, is it truly circular to depart and arrive 
by the same door? 

If one agrees with Stern that in a peculiar sense the person is real, and 
that analyses merely employ artificial constructs, one cannot consistently 
object to this procedure. Yet I for one confess that I wish there were 
less frequent emphasis upon the totality of the person. One example 
might be given. Stern’s trenchant criticisms of intelligence testing are 
well known, and all the more significant because of the part he himself 
has played in the testing movement. Yet his frequently abrupt dismissal 
of the test-result and his haste to embed it within the total person does, 
I think, blind him somewhat to the merits of a reliable test-score; its 
significance often reaches farther than he admits. The same may be said 
of his impatience with any sustained attempt to explore personality at the 
level of traits, attitudes, and dispositions. Even though it is true that the 
person is not divisible, progress comes not from reiterating this fact, but 
from finding some level of analysis that does the least possible violence to 
the structure of personality (e.g., a concept of trait that in a sense epito- 
mizes the whole person), and following it to the bitter end before returning 
to the totality. 

(3) It is formalistic. In personalistics the polarities and the resulting 
dimensions are almost bewildering. E. G. Boring has pointed to the 
possibility of infinite dimensions in psychological analysis, but only in per- 
sonalistics does one seem to encounter them all! Comment: To be sure, 
the author uses a great many abstractive dimensions, but he uses them only 
as temporary aids; they are not intended to be true divisions of the person; 
they simply disclose aspects under which he may be viewed. Further- 
more, he tends on the whole to use dimensions of maximum personal sig- 
nificance (such as depth-surface, nearness-remoteness, retrospect-pros- 
pect). And yet he does not always do so. The reader may recall here 
my earlier remark that the personalistic account of motivation might be 
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improved by a logic of truly personal (characterological) traits, attitudes, 
interests to replace the universal dimensions of need, instinct, and drive. 

The method is not merely dimensionalistic; it is dialectical as well. 
There is often a thesis and antithesis; the opposition is overcome by syn- 
thesis. This characteristic of personalistics is more apparent in Stern’s 
philosophy than in his psychology. But there are instances of it in the 
psychology as well. One example will serve. The doctrine of Conver- 
gence holds that forces from within the organism and forces from without 
may converge to form new states in the person: the stimulus converges 
with disposition, the environment converges with heredity. Although 
this concept has been taken over by some American psychologists, it is not, 
I think, a psychological doctrine at all. The “forces” of the environment 
are so different in kind from the “forces” of the dispositions that true con- 
vergence is unthinkable. All that happens is that the environment fur- 
nishes stimulus-situations or provides models for conduct, which in turn 
provoke processes of change within the person. Although Professor Stern 
would no doubt agree with this interpretation of the meaning of “conver- 
gence,” the fact remains that the term itself is a product of dialectic and 
does not (like “learning,” “suggestion,” “imitation,” or “resolution of con- 
flict”) refer to purely psychological functions. 

It is very important to understand the reason for Stern’s use of dialectic. 
It does not spring, as in Hegel, from an abstract idealism or from an a 
priori conception of logical necessity, but rather from the incessant flow 
and ebb of personal existence itself; the individual is ceaselessly striving 
and resting, approaching and avoiding, responding and causing others to 
respond. To exist at all means to struggle, and in every conflict there 
are contrasting poles and an eventual resolution of some sort. The 
formalistic use of dimensions, therefore, has its basis in the very nature of 
the person himself. And yet I cannot feel that every personal event re- 
quires such dramatic representation. The gradual growth of—let us say— 
an attitude can be characterized without stressing the ideal extremes be- 
tween which it might in principle, but does not in practice, oscillate. I am 
not here questioning the prevalence of conflict in personal life, nor am I 
rejecting altogether Stern’s use of contrasts and dialectic. I am suggesting 
merely that I think the method is on occasion overworked. 

I shall not discuss the various prejudices that will lead some psycholo- 
gists to reject this system in toto. It will, of course, offend the dignity of 
those who have sacrosanct ideas of what constitutes “scientific” psychology. 
The same psychologists who shun the deeper problems of emotion lest they 
seem emotional, and who overlook the whole field of sentiment lest they 
appear sentimental, will now avoid the person lest they become personal. 
But should they dip into this book and observe the immense range of 
problems they have left out of their own systems, it will be some time be- 
fore they can rationalize their way back into a comfortable impersonal 
equilibrium. 


HANS J. EYSENCK’ 


Cyclothymia and Schizothymia 
as a Dimension of Personality 


Historical Review 


Eysenck in this selection considers the general problem of the relation be- 
tween constitution and behavior. He reviews Kretschmer's’ theory with the 
purpose of establishing the bases for verification of the relations presumed to 
exist between constitution and temperament. Temperament is usually em- 
ployed’ to distinguish the affective quality of a person’s behavior. By affec- 
tive quality of an individual is meant his susceptibility to moods, the ease of 
changing from one mood to another, the rate of responding, and the rhythm of 
responding. For instance, a person whose emotions are lively, and who is 
susceptible to changes in liveliness, may be said to have an excitable tempera- 
ment. 

One way the relation between temperament and constitution has been de- 
scribed is that for a given temperament there is associated a particular physique, 
or body build. For instance, Kretschmer has hypothesized that schizophrenics 
would have thin and narrow body builds. Upon observing this relation- 
ship, Kretschmer generalized it to the general population, i.c., individuals 
with narrow thin body builds would have schizoid temperaments. The 
characteristic of normal individuals with schizoid temperament are: with- 
drawn, solitary, indulging in fantasy, concealing deeper feelings, etc. Another 
system of relating physique to temperament has been developed by Sheldon.‘ 
The selection by Child (p. 539), in the section on problems, is a study em- 
ploying Sheldon's system. 

The investigation of the relation between temperament and physique is one 
aspect of the larger problem of the relation between physical constitution and 


* From Journal of Personality, 1950, 19, 123-152. By permission of the author 
and publisher, the Duke University Press. 

* EB, Kretschmer, Physique and Character, (2nd edition), London, 1945. 

*G. W. Allport, Personality: A Psychological Interpretation. New York: Holt, 
1937. 

*W. H. Sheldon and S. S. Stevens, The Varieties of Temperament, New York, 
Harper, 1942; W. H. Sheldon, S. S. Stevens, and W. B. Tucker, The Varieties of 
Human Physique, New York, Harper, 1940; W. H. Sheldon, Constitutional Factors 
in Personality, in J. McV. Hunt, Personality and the Behavior Disorders, New York. 
Ronald Press, 1944. 
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behavior. In formulating the problem, the reader may conclude that the two 
aspects of ourselves interact with each other. Actually, the dichotomy is a 
false one because the organism functions as a whole. The distinctions between 
functions are usually arbitrary and artificial (see p. 11). Whenever such 
questions as “What body or physical conditions are associated with a variety of 
behavior?” are raised, we should keep in mind the artificiality of the distinction. 
If a relationship is observed, an investigator may be misled to conclude that the 
body type causes the behavior, or vice versa, All that the occurrence of such 
a relationship indicates is the presence of a commonality, What the explana- 
tion of it is would require further extensive investigation. 

For the reader unfamiliar with the definition of the terms cyclothymia and 
schizothymia, see pp. 209-211. 


l- AS THE WRITER BELIEVES, personality is the central problem 
and the focal point of psychology, there can be few attempts more im- 
portant that to lay an adequate taxonomic foundation which alone can 
make possible classification and measurement in this field. It was from 
this general point of view that two dimensions of personality were isolated 
by the writer (79): (1) a general factor of neuroticism, classifying people 
according to their emotional stability, maturity, or integration; (2) a factor 
of extroversion-introversion similar to that outlined by Janet (33) and 
Jung (34). Statistical evidence was provided in favor of this hypoth- 
esis, and experimental evidence was given to show that both dimen- 
sions could be measured with considerable reliability and validity. While 
this work was in progress, it became increasingly apparent that some 
clarification would have to be found with regard to the relation of the 
factors isolated to the main dimensions emerging from Kretschmer’s well- 
known investigations (38). An attempt to do so will be made in the 
present series of papers, but before attempting such an integration and the 
experimental examination of Kretschmer’s theory that such an attempt 
would require, it will be necessary to give a detailed account of the present 
state of knowledge with respect to this system. 

The reasons why this should be so are several. In the first place no 
accurate account of Kretschmer’s system exists in the English language 
to the writer’s knowledge. Most sources give accounts referring to the 
English translation of the original 1921 edition of Kretschmer’s book (41); 
in other words, the great accumulation of experimental data of the last 
25 years and the many changes which the theory has undergone are com- 
pletely neglected by many writers on the subject. Even those who do take 
into account later editions often misinterpret Kretschmer’s views and fail 
to quote supporting evidence from the large volume of literature which has 
grown up around his system. It is not an isolated instance, for example, 
to find Britt (4) criticizing Kretschmer for failing to control the age factor 
in his subjects, when in all the later editions of his book Kretschmer is 
careful to give separate tables and diagrams for the over and under 30’s, or 
to find Sheldon (78, 79) criticizing Kretschmer for holding a conception 
of “types” which in reality he does not hold at all. Similarly, Tyler (87) 
quotes various writers as having shown that the relationship of physique 
to temperament within the normal range cannot be a very important source 
of personality differences; yet, in view of the fact that the tests used by the 
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authors she quotes have no relation to Kretschmer’s theories, it is difficult 
to see the relevance of their conclusions to his system. To show that 
groups X and Y do not differ with respect to traits a, b, c, and d does not 
disprove the theory that they differ with respect to traits l, m, n, and o. 
Altogether, it may be suggested that, with respect to the Kretschmerian 
theory, there has been a failure of scholarship in the Anglo-American 
countries, a certain parochialism which resembles that found among Con- 
tinental writers, who tend to neglect Anglo-American contributions to their 
subject. In view of this general position a rather detailed account of the 
system to be investigated must be our first task. 


Kretschmer’s General Scheme 


Kretschmer’s system is a typology, but it would be very wrong to imagine 
that his conception of “type” is similar to that so frequently criticized in 
elementary textbooks. In his own words (translated, like all quotations in 
this paper, by the writer) : 


The concept of type is the most important fundamental concept of all biology. 
Nature . . . does not work with sharp contrasts and precise definitions, which derive 
from our own thought and our own need for comprehension. In nature, fluid transi- 
tions are the rule, but it would not be true to say that, in this infinite sea of fluid 
empirical forms, nothing clear and objective could be seen; quite on the contrary. 
In certain fields, groupings arise which we encounter again and again; when we 
study them objectively, we realize that we are dealing here with focal points of 
frequently occurring groups of characteristics, concentrations of correlated traits. . . . 
What is essential in biology, as in clinical medicine, is not a single correlation, but 
groups of correlations; only those lead to the innermost connections. It is daily ex- 
perience in the field of typology, which can be deduced quite easily from the general 
theory, that in dealing with groups of characteristics one obtains higher correlations 
than with a single characteristic. . . . What we call, mathematically, focal points of 
Statistical correlations, we call, in more descriptive prose, constitutional types. The 
two are identical: it is only the point of view which differs. . . . A true type can be 
recognized by the fact that it leads to ever more connections of biological importance. 
Where there are many and ever-new correlations with fundamental biological factors, 
for instance, in the constitutional types dealt with here, we are dealing with focal 
Points of the greatest importance. (38) 


It will be seen that the conception of type which Kretschmer has elab- 
orated here is very similar to the one given by the writer, who regards types 
as “observed constellations or syndromes of traits,” and traits as “observed 
Constellations of individual action tendencies” (19). This use of type, 
which is not far removed from the conception discussed by Murphy and 
Jensen (63), appears to be free from the defects which the concept of type 
is often alleged to possess. Given this definition we find that the particular 
System of correlations which Kretschmer chooses as a starting point lies in 
the constitutional field, i.e., in the field of body types, where he contrasts, 
as is well known, the pyknic and the leptosomatic types, with a third one, 
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the athletic, considered sometimes intermediate and sometimes definitely 
divergent from the other two. In addition, he has dysplastic types and a 
certain proportion of unassignable doubtfuls. While Kretschmer’s ap- 
proach is not exactly along statistical lines, a number of factorial studies of 
intercorrelations between bodily dimensions, reviewed by the writer (19), 
have shown that essentially there is a main dichotomy corresponding closely 
to his pyknic-leptosomatic type, and there can, therefore, be little doubt 
that this first step in his typology is eminently sound, although it may be 
suggested that greater statistical sophistication might have enabled him to 
purify his concepts rather more and also to arrive at better indices of body 
build than those elaborated in his book. 

The position of the athletic type raises important points here, a con- 
sideration of which cannot be deferred. Kretschmer and Enke (46) con- 
sider the athletic type as being essentially different from both the others 
rather than as being intermediate between them. This position appears 
unacceptable to us. In the first place, there is no independent statistical 
proof, such as only factor analysis could supply: in our own work we found 
no evidence of a factor of this kind (79). In the second place, in the large 
body of experimental work in which Kretschmer and his followers have 
tried to differentiate the three body types with respect to psychological 
functions, it will be found in almost every case that the athletics are inter- 
mediate between the pyknics and the leptosomatics, though somewhat 
closer to the latter. This suggests very strongly that they are not in a 
separate group, but are, in truth, intermediate. The attempt of Kretschmer 
and Enke to create a third type from the athletics often leads to rather 
disingenuous arguments. Finding usually that leptosomatics and athletics 
differ very little in their test results and are opposed to the pyknics, they 
have to argue that the causes which lead to the test results of leptosomatics 
are different from those which lead to the test results of athletics, although 
no evidence of any kind is given to support these ad hoc arguments. The 
reader will be able to judge this point from the results quoted, and we will, 
wherever possible, give data for all three groups separately. 

If the pyknic-leptosomatic typology is not only justified but also fruitful, 
we should expect to find a large number of correlations of biological im- 
portance, and, indeed, the main part of this paper will be devoted to a 
discussion of psychological correlations as found by Kretschmer and his 
students. However, it may be noted that there are also a large number of 
physiological correlations, particularly in the field of autonomic functioning 
and of endocrinology, which deserves at least brief mention. 

Hertz (26) has shown greater autonomic reactivity to adrenalin, atro- 
pine, and pylocarpin in leptosomatics than in athletics, and in athletics as 
compared to pyknics. Hirsch (28) has shown constitutional differences 
with respect to blood-sugar curves, as has also Bartelheimer (J). Simi- 
larly, Kuras (57) has found differences in reaction to sympatology between 
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different body types: his results are in good agreement with Hirsch’s find- 
ings. Mall (58) found marked typological differences in blood-sugar 
determinations after injection of thyroid hormones, and Winkler (94) has 
shown differential effects with insulin. Jahn (32) and Greving (23) have 
found typological differences with respect to metabolic processes. 
Schlegel (73) and Mall (57) have worked out the specificity of appetites 
for different constitutional groups. The same author has shown marked 
differences in blood analyses between different types (57), and Schlegal 
(73) has found differences in chronaxy. Müller (62) and Peretz (69) 
have described differences in capillary formation, and Catsch (6) has 
published differences in blood pressures at various ages between leptoso- 
matics and pyknics, as well as correlations between different physical dis- 
orders and bodily habitus, as have also Hueck and Emmerich (30), Klein 
(36), Kowarschik and Wellisch (34), Tscherning (86), Burkhardt (5), 
and Höhne (29). Also mentioned in this connection should be the work 
of Hanse (25) and Widdemann (93) on blood pressure, and of Berg (2), 
Wolfer (95), Luxenburger (56), and Nägeli (64). Gynecological dif- 
ferences are noted, particularly by Frankel (27), Mathes (59), Geller 
(22), and Hirsch (28). Other relations between constitution and sex 
are found by Kronfeld (50) and Weil (91). 

While we have purposely quoted only German writers, papers in English 
on the subject being accessible and probably familiar to readers in any case, 
it will be clear that even though not all these articles are of high scientific 
competence, and although many of them suffer from lack of statistical 
sophistication, yet they agree on so many points that it can hardly be 
gainsaid that many important physiological correlates of body types can be 
found. An excellent introduction to the main findings is given in a recent 
paper by Mall (57), to which the interested reader is referred. Since our 
main purpose in this paper is a discussion of the psychological test results, 
there will be no space for an adequate discussion or critique of the above 
findings. 

Having laid his foundation in terms of body build, it is well known that 
Kretschmer proceeds to point out that there is close affinity between the 
manic depressive type of insanity and pyknic body build on the one hand, 
and between schizophrenic disorders of all kinds and the leptosomatic (and 
to a smaller extent the athletic) type on the other. He also points out the 
particular affinity obtaining between athletic body build and epilepsy, bas- 
ing his conclusions, in part, on work by Dubitscher with the Rorschach Test 
(9), who found among athletics reactions very similar to those found by 
Rorschach among epileptics (72). Westphal (92) gives a table embody- 
ing over eight thousand cases showing these relations fairly clearly (Table I). 

The writer has reviewed the literature with respect to these somato- 
Psychic relations elsewhere (19) and will not repeat his conclusions. By 
and large, we may accept the main points made by Kretschmer, i.e., the 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION (IN PER CENT) OF Bopy TYPE FOR SCHIZOPHRENIC, MANIC- 
DEPRESSIVE, AND EPILEPTIC GROUPS 


Schizophrenics: Manic Depressives: Epileptics: 


5233 cases 1361 cases 1505 cases 
Pyknic 13.7 64.6 5.5 
Athletic 16.9 6.7 28.9 
Leptosomatic 50.3 19.2 25.1 
Dysplastic 10.5 Kd: 29.5 
Doubtful 8.6 8.4 11.0 


prevalence of leptosomatic body build among schizophrenics and of pyknic 
body build among manic-depressives. It is known, however, that Kretsch- 
mer goes beyond the correlation of psychotic disorders and body types; he 
believes that schizophrenia and manic-depressive insanity are merely ex- 
tremes of contrasted psychological trait syndromes, which he calls the 
cyclothyme and the schizothyme, respectively. He holds that what is true 
of the extremes is also true, if to a lesser extent, of the less exaggerated, 
more normal members of each type. As he says: 

Only when this view point is pursued into the field of normal psychology will we 
be able to appreciate the problem of constitution in its full importance. There is 
no jump in thus going over into normal psychology, but as we follow the threads 
between body build and psychological peculiarity from the psychotic, step by step, 
through all types of psychopathic personality and get further and further away from 
those great mental disturbances which form the beginning of our investigation—lo 
and behold—suddenly, we find ourselves among healthy people, among well known 
faces. Here we recognize as familiar, normal features those traits which previously 
we had seen in caricature. We find the same types of facial structure, the same 
stigmata of bodily constitution, and we find that behind the same exterior dwell the 
same psychological forces, 

This general theory may, perhaps, be introduced in terms of a hypo- 
thetical figure showing the distribution of the whole population in terms 
of a normal curve of distribution, ranging from one extreme (schizo- 
phrenia) to the other (manic-depressive insanity). All persons left of the 
mean would be schizothymic, meaning by that merely that their personality 
make-up has in common certain elements which are grotesquely exaggerated 
in these psychotic patients, whom we label schizophrenics, whereas all 
those to the right of the mean would be cyclothymics, meaning by that that 
their personality make-up has in common certain elements which are 
grotesquely exaggerated in manic-depressive patients. Persons who are 
definitely abnormal but not yet psychotic Kretschmer calls schizoid of 
cycloid respectively, according to the side on which they fall, whereas the 
large number of persons in the center of the distribution he calls syntonic, 
if they are on the cyclothymic side, and dystonic if they are on the schizo- 
thymic side. It is possible that Kretschmer would object to the use of a 
normal curve to depict the relation between schizothymes and cyclothymes, 
but little importance can be attributed in any case to any form of distribu- 
tion when the underlying metric is unknown; just as in the case of the 
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distribution of intelligence, the normal curve must be regarded merely as a 
convenient device rather than an accurate representation of actuality. 

We believe that in all essentials such a figure brings out accurately the 
main points of Kretschmer’s views. We see, therefore, that Kretschmer 
is suggesting a definite dimension of personality, which we may call cyclo- 
thymia-schizothymia; but it would seem to follow from his writings that 
another dimension is also implied, ranging from normality to psychotic 
disorder and orthogonal to the first, so that his theory can best be repre- 
sented in terms of two orthogonal axes, one measuring schizothymia- 
cyclothymia, the other normality—psychotic abnormality or “psychoticism.” 
Indeed, if we were to follow him faithfully, we would have to add two 
further dimensions, namely, the diathetic and the psychasthetic scales. 
In his view, cyclothymes vary among themselves on a scale ranging from 
humorous, vivacious, quick-witted, to the quiet, calm, serious—the so- 
called diathetic scale; whereas schizothymes vary from shy, nervous, sen- 
sitive, to dull, stupid, torpid—the so-called psychasthetic scale. As, how- 
ever, there is no experimental evidence in Kretschmer’s work regarding 
these scales, and as he makes little use of them and does not define their 
relation to each other in any way, we have thought it better to simplify the 
problem by concentrating on his major hypothesis rather than on these 
subsidiary ones. The student of this problem, however, should keep them 
in mind. 


Experimental Investigations 


Below will be reviewed a large proportion of the experiments carried 
out by Kretschmer, his students, and followers, in an attempt to support 
the general theory outlined above. We shall be concerned only with the 
psychological aspects and more particularly with the methodological 
validity of these attempted proofs. The experiments will be grouped in 
a manner similar to that adopted by Kretschmer himself. Each experi- 
ment will be referred to by letter, denoting the heading under which the 
experiments falls, and a number, for the sake of easier reference in the 
discussion later. It should be noted that Kretschmer himself does not 
apply statistical tests of significance to his data; wherever possible, this 
defect has been made good by the writer, and all statements of significance 
in this paper are the result of calculations made specially. By and large, 
Kretschmer’s attempts to prove the truth of his theory may be divided 
into two categories—direct and indirect proof. We may quickly describe 
the four main experiments constituting the direct proof; the rest of this 
section will be devoted to his indirect proof. 


A. Direct Evidence of Body-Mind Relationship in Normal Subjects 


(1) Kretschmer (38) chose 150 normal persons, well known to him, 
who were clearly leptosomatic, athletic, or pyknic. On assessing their 
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psychological peculiarities he found considerable agreement between 
pyknic habitus and cyclothymic temperament on the one hand, and be- 
tween athletic and leptosomatic habitus and schizothymic temperament on 
the other. This experiment is not reported in sufficient detail to be 
evaluated, quite apart from the fact that preconceptions regarding a 
possible correlation between habitus and temperament would invalidate 
any conclusions here as much as in the later work of Sheldon (78). 

(2) Van der Horst (88), in his very early work, took 17 typical non- 
psychotic leptosomatics and 17 typical nonpsychotic pyknics and gave 
them a questionnaire containing what Kretschmer considered typical cyclo- 
thymic and schizothymic traits. He reports high concordance between 
leptosomatic body build and schizothymic temperament and pyknic body 
build and cyclothymic temperament. 

(3) Kibler (35) repeated the experiment with a slightly different ques- 
tionnaire on 19 normal pyknics and 24 normal leptosomatics. He also 
reported positive results. In Table II are given the combined results of 
these two authors. The nonchance character of the results is indicated 
byaP < .01. 

(4) A fourth experiment, along similar lines, is reported by Zerbe (96), 
whose results on 72 normal students are given in Table II. Again, the 
results support Kretschmer’s hypothesis, and again there is a P < .01. 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION (IN PER CENT) OF PyKnics (ATHLETICS) AND LEPTOSOMATICS 
IN CYCLOTHYMIC, MIXED, AND ScuizorHymic Groups (DATA OF 
KIBLER AND ZERBE) 


Author Temperamental Type Pyknics Athletics | Leptosomatics 


Zerbe Schizothymes 5 44 88 
Cyclothymes 17 32 4 
Mixed 18 24 8 

Kibler Schizothymes 2.8 70.7 
Cyclothymes 94.4 12.2 
Mixed 2.8 AT 


These three questionnaire studies are more impressive than Kretschmer’s 
original ratings, but, apart from the small number of cases, it is very 
difficult to know how much confidence to place in questionnaire studies of 
this type. The results would, possibly, be more convincing if the correla- 
tions were not so extremely high. Results of such perfection must in- 
evitably arouse a certain amount of doubt and mistrust. In any case, 
Kretschmer himself places relatively little importance on these findings, 
but is far more concerned with his indirect method of proof, to which we 
must now turn. 

This method is of great methodological interest, although, rather oddly, 
there appears to be no discussion of its underlying principles by non-Ger- 
man authorities. The general principle appears to have been laid down 
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first by Van der Horst and is exemplified in the summary he gives of his 
own work: 

There always appeared a marked correlation between the normal leptosomatic 

subject and the schizophrenic patient on the one hand, and the normal pyknic sub- 
ject and the manic-depressive subject on the other. This suggests a close relation 
between the psychological makeup of the leptosomatic and the schizophrene and a 
firm concordance between the psychological structure of the pyknic and the manic- 
depressive. (89) 
Put in other words, Van der Horst and Kretschmer try to show the general 
validity of the concept of schizothymia and cyclothymia beyond the psy- 
chotic realm by using body build as a tertium quid; their method of proof 
is to show that normal people of leptosomatic or pyknic body build react 
to certain psychological experiences in a manner similar to that of schizo- 
phrenes and manic-depressives, who are known to be also leptosomatic 
or pyknic. This is an ingenious method which deserves careful considera- 
tion. Some of the results from it, particularly those of Van der Horst 
himself (89) and of Kibler (35), are very impressive indeed. Funda- 
mentally, however, it has certain weaknesses which make it doubtful 
whether any definite conclusions can be derived in this way. As a meth- 
odology is follows only partly the rules of the hypothetico-deductive 
method, as the results deduced from the hypothesis are not stated in a 
rigorous enough fashion to make proof or disproof possible. This is par- 
ticularly so in view of the fact that the authors quoted do not state their 
results in terms which are amenable to proper statistical treatment. How- 
ever, in spite of these criticisms, it should be realized that here we have 
a method which could be made into an extremely powerful tool by slight 
changes in methodology and procedure, and when it is realized that the 
work to be described was carried out at a time when the research genius 
of the rest of the world was still gazing upon the Bernreuter as a ne plus 
ultra of personality tests, it will be clear that here was a serious effort to 
come to grips with a problem of fundamental importance at a time when 
its very existence was realized by very few other workers. 

We shall return to these methodological considerations later on and 
attempt to suggest an improved method for solving the very difficult prob- 
lem which Kretschmer set himself, by means of a modification of the 
factorial approach. Before doing that, however, we shall briefly sum- 
marize various researchers falling under this general heading. 


B. The Dissociative-Integrative Hypothesis 


Kretschmer holds that the concept of dissociation (Spaltung) is of 
fundamental importance in understanding the mentality of the schizothyme, 
just as its opposite, integration, is important for the understanding of the 
cyclothyme mentality. His concept of dissociation goes further than that 
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of Warren (90): “The breaking up of a combination of any sort into its 
constituents.” He means by it “the ability to form separate and partial 
groupings within a single act of consciousness; from this results the ability 
to dissect complex material into its constituent parts.” This tendency 
towards dissociation characterizes the schizothyme and when exaggerated 
puts the schiz into schizophrenia! The absence of this ability to dissociate 
leads to a concrete, synthetic way of looking at the mental content which 
characterizes the cyclothyme and, in exaggeration, the manic-depressive. 

(1) An experiment carried out first by Van der Horst (88) and then 
repeated by Kibler (35) may be quoted as contributing to the operational 
definition of this concept and also as showing most clearly the methodologi- 
cal use of different groups in Kretschmer’s work. In a complex reaction 
time experiment the disturbing effect of various agents was measured in 
the case of normal pyknics, normal leptosomatics, schizophrenics, and 
manic-depressives. It was found that the influence of distracting stimuli 
lengthened the reaction time of normal pyknics and of the manic-depres- 
sives much more than those of normal leptosomatics or of schizophrenics. 
The curves of manic-depressives and normal pyknics coincide, as do the 
curves of normal leptosomatics and schizophrenes. The greater ability of 
leptosomatics and schizophrenics to withstand disturbing stimuli is ex- 
plained in terms of their dissociative ability, i.e., concentration of one 
aspect of the total situation to the neglect of any other. 

(2) In an experiment by Enke (17) the subject has to remember the 
number of differently colored squares on a card which he himself is push- 
ing at his own speed into an envelope, the theory underlying the experiment 
being that the schizothyme with his dissociative ability would easily be 
able to carry in his mind the number of different categories into which to 
classify these various colored squares, so that he would be quicker and 
more accurate in the total task. When the experiment was carried out 
on normal subjects, pyknics made 32.4 errors on the average, athletics 
15.3, and leptosomatics 6.7. The pyknics, on the average, took 75.3 
seconds, athletics 71.4, and leptosomatics 66.6. The results thus bear 
out the hypothesis. 

(3) In an experiment by Kibler (35), colored groups of nonsense 
syllables are shown to the subject in a tachistoscope, under instruction to 
observe either the color or the letters. The hypothesis underlying the 
experiment would require the schizothyme, with his higher abstractive 
ability, to be able to observe what is required and to pay no attention to 
other features of the stimulus, whereas the cyclothyme would remember 
more of what he was not asked to observe and less of what he was asked 
to observe. Kibler found that highest dissociative ability, i.e., complete 
failure to notice or remember what was not asked for, occurred in 20.7 
per cent of leptosomatics and schizophrenics, but in only 4.5 per cent of 
pyknics and manic-depressives. Again, the hypothesis is borne out. 
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(4) Enke (17) presented tachistoscopic exposures of long, unfamiliar 
words, which were being shown ten times so as to facilitate reading of the 
word, which could not be completed at one exposure. He found that 
there were two ways of getting at the meaning of the word: firstly, the 
abstractive, analytic, dissociative method, in which the total word was 
built up by reading successive letters and syllables and constructing a 
whole from these parts: and secondly, by getting a single impression and 
elaborating that in successive exposures, i.e., a synthetic method of pro- 
cedure. Among his subjects he found that the ratio of dissociative over 
synthetic approaches was 3.3 over 5.1 for the pyknics; 5.7 over 3.0 for 
athletics; and 6.0 over 2.0 for leptosomatics, showing a great prepon- 
derance of the dissociative method for leptosomatics, of the synthetic, in- 
tegrative method for pyknics, with athletics intermediate. In view of the 
obviously greater appropriateness of the dissociative method in this case, 
it is not surprising to find that pyknics had 75 per cent failures, athletics 
40 per cent, and leptosomatics 42 per cent. In these experiments, differ- 
ences between pyknics and the other two groups are significant at the 
P < .01 level. 

(5) The obverse of this advantage is shown, however, in another series 
of tachistoscopic experiments carried out by Van der Horst (89) and 
Kibler (35) in which pyknics and manic-depressives are shown to be able 
to take in more letters simultaneously than leptosomatics and schizo- 
phrenics. Enke (17) failed to verify these results, and, in any case, it is 
not clear to what extent such a finding would support the general theory. 
Kretschmer (38) appears to think that the synthetic mode of apperception 
of the cyclothyme would give him the advantage in experiments of this 
type, but this argument is not very convincing. 

(6) In a rather different modality lies the ergographic work of Enke 
(13), who showed the effects of mental addition of 20 numbers on the 
regular rhythm of the ergograph. There were disruptions of this regular 
rhythm for pyknics in 27 per cent of the cases, for athletics in 14 per cent 
of the cases, and for leptosomatics in 8 per cent of the cases. This in- 
ability to keep two different tasks separate definitely bears out the disso- 
ciative hypothesis, as does also the fact that the correct answer to the 
mental addition was given by 27 per cent of the pyknics, 35 per cent of 
the athletics, and 50 per cent of the leptosomatics, while the time taken 
Over the task was 48 seconds by the pyknics, 45 seconds by the athletics, 
and 38 seconds by the leptosomatics. Results are significant at the P < 
-01 level. 3 

(7) Rather less impressive is a report by Zerbe (96), who argued that 
chess demands good dissociative ability and found among students that 74 
per cent of leptosomatics, 53 per cent of athletics, and 33 per cent of 
Pyknics play chess. Tt is difficult to evaluate this finding. 

(8) We might also mention in this connection the findings of Dambach 
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(7) and Schmidt (74), who find among children that cyclothymes are 
more easily able to divide their attention, while schizothymes are able to 
abstract more easily. The experiments on which these findings are based 
will be reviewed later. 

(9) Enke (10), using the Rorschach Test, showed that when a com- 
parison is made between the number of whole versus detailed answers, 
pyknics give 20 per cent of whole answers and leptosomatics 58 per cent. 
This is interpreted in terms of the higher abstractive ability of the leptoso- 
matics. The difference is significant at the P < .01 level. 

(10) An experiment by Van der Horst (89) can, perhaps, also be 
classified in this connection. He shows that in the word reaction experi- 
ment, apparently senseless and remote associations are given by a larger 
number of leptosomatics (3.1 per cent) than of pyknics (0.2 per cent). 
Little faith, however, is felt in the interpretation that more remote associa- 
tions are a sign of greater abstractive ability. 

This concludes our review of experiments in the dissociative field; even 
if we cannot accept the results as conclusive, there is no doubt that Krets- 
chmer has succeeded in building up a strong prima facia case in favor of 
his view, which would deserve experimental verification by more advanced 
experimental and statistical techniques. 


C. Color-Form Reaction Type 


The general hypothesis tested in this series of experiments may be 
stated as follows: cyclothymes and pyknics show a distinct tendency 
towards color reactivity, while schizothymes and leptosomatics show a 
distinct tendency towards form reactivity. This general view has been 
tested by a large number of authors by means of a great variety of different 
types of test, which it would be impossible to review here in detail. An 
excellent history of all this work is given by Lindberg (53), who himself 
has provided what is probably the most impressive substantiation of the 
hypothesis. We will merely note briefly some of the earlier work and then 
describe Lindberg’s results in greater detail. 

(1) The earliest writer to draw attention to the cyclothyme color 
affinity was Scholl (75, 76, 77), who had his subjects pick out a colored 
figure from groups of similar figures in a tachistoscopic experiment. Iden- 
tification could be by color or form, and his 30 subjects were classified as 
cyclothymes or schizothymes, according to a questionnaire. He showed 
a distinct color tendency among the cyclothymes and a distinct form 
tendency among the schizothymes at a P < .01 level of statistical signif- 
icance. 

(2) Enke (17), in a tachistoscopic experiment with colored syllables, 
showed five cards with four nonsense syllables on each to his subjects. 
Each nonsense syllable contained four to five letters; each syllable on the 
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card was in a different color—black, blue, red, or green. The subjects 
were required, in the first presentation, to note the color and the position; 
during the second, to note the letters. Score was the excess of color 
answers over letter answers. With 184 subjects, the average score for 
pyknics was 10.2, for athletics 0.8, and for leptosomatics 1.4. The re- 
sults showed significant color activity among pyknics, as opposed to the 
other two groups at the P < .01 level. 

(3) Mauz (60), in a Rorschach experiment on 100 normals, 59 of 
whom were pyknics, found a greater proportion of color answers among 
pyknics, and movement answers among leptosomatics. He reports correct 
somatopsychic agreement in 87 per cent of the cases, a result which has 
aP < .01 level of statistical significance. 

(4) Enke (10) also carried out a Rorschach experiment and showed 
that among his pyknics 75 per cent were predominant color responders; 
among his athletics 30 per cent; and among his leptosomatics also 30 per 
cent. On the other hand 0 per cent were predominant movement re- 
sponders among the pyknics, 45 per cent among athletics, and 47 per cent 
of all cases among leptosomatics. These results again are significant at 
the P < .01 level. 

(5) Dambach (7), using Scholl’s main method, found cyclothymic 
children to be more color reactive and schizothymic children to be more 
form reactive. 

(6) Lutz (55), working on 30 children and using 6 tests altogether, 
came to the conclusion that “no form reactor is cyclothymic; no colour 
reactor schizothymic.” 

(7) Ritter (71), using Descoeudres’s (8) method on 110 children, as 
well as Scholl’s sorting box, interpreted his results in terms of Jaensch’s 
(31) typology, identifying “form” with Jaensch’s disintegrated types and 
“color” reactors with his integrated types, a result somewhat in line with 
Kretschmer’s hypothesis. 

(8) Poppinga (70), working on 30 students clearly belonging to the 
color or form types and using a variety of tachistoscopic methods, was 
more critical than previous writers, but, nevertheless, came to positive con- 
clusions with respect to Kretschmer’s hypothesis. 

(9) Oeser (65), who like Ritter leans more towards Jaensch’s than 
Kretschmer’s theory, compared tachistoscopic studies with Rorschach 
results and concluded, as did Poppinger and Ritter, that integrated persons 
tend to belong to the pyknic type. He is critical of the Kretschmer hypoth- 
esis, but as the number of cases studied by him—32 students in all—is 
very small, it is difficult to draw any definite conclusions from his work. 

(10) Braat (3) studied 37 subjects by means of a tachistoscopic pro- 
cedure. He showed significant relations between constitution and color 
form reactivity, but failed to show any such relation between psychosis and 
color form reactivity. (His group was made up of 17 leptosomatic 
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schizophrenics, 6 leptosomatic manic-depressives, 10 pyknic schizo- 
phrenics, and 4 pyknic manic-depressives. ) 

(11) Schmidt (74), using a very interesting experimental technique by 
means of which there was produced an apparent movement (somewhat 
akin to the phi phenomenon) which appeared as a turn to the left accord- 
ing to form, or as a turn to the right according to color, found agreement 
between color-form reactivity and typological diagnosis in 44 cases out of 
54. 

(12) A study by Liith (54) dealt with 156 subjects. He reports a high 
correlation between schizothymia and form reaction, and a rather less 
marked correlation between cyclothymia and color reaction. He also 
observed concordance between color-form reactivity and leptosomatic- 
pyknic body type. 

(13) Lindberg’s studies are more extensive than those of any other 
writer, and his statistical treatment rather more sophisticated. Unfor- 
tunately, he was working within the confines of a psychiatric system, 
namely, that of Professor Sjérbring (80), which will be unfamiliar to most 
readers. Instead of using the terms of this system, we shall equate 
Sjérbring’s “sub-stable” type with Kretschmer’s “cycloid,” and Sjérbring’s 
“sub-valid” type with Kretschmer’s “schizoid,” as appears justifiable from 
Lindberg’s own book (53). When that is done, we find that among the 
424 adult psychotics studied by him there are highly significant differences 
between schizophrenics and manic-depressives in the direction of greater 
color reactivity among manic-depressives and greater form reactivity 
among schizophrenics. This is true of both tests used by this author. 
Moreover, Lindberg took the trouble to calculate Strémgren’s index of 
body build for a number of his subjects and showed significant relations 
between pyknic body build and manic-depressive illness, and leptosomatic 
body build and schizophrenic illness. Going one step further, he also 
showed that among pyknics there is a significantly greater tendency to 
color reaction and among leptosomatics a significantly greater tendency 
to form reaction. Thus, there appears to be little doubt from this experi- 
ment alone that leptosomatic body build, schizophrenic psychosis, and 
form reactivity tend to go together; while, on the other hand, pyknic body 
build, manic-depressive insanity, and color reactivity tend to go together. 
This finding, of course, does not constitute proof that similar agreements 
would be found in normal material—a conclusion strongly suggested, 
however, by some of the other researches reviewed in this section. 

In summary, we may say again that the evidence is strongly suggestive 
but is certainly not conclusive. The number of cases employed in each 
separate research was usually very small; the tests used by different 
workers very different, and, indeed, proof is lacking that all so-called 
tests of color-form reactivity would correlate together and define one 
general factor. In correlating together three color-form tests, the writer 
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found relatively low correlations (79), suggesting that most of these tests 
may measure relatively specific factors. However, in spite of these criti- 
cisms, clearly, a prima facie case has been made for a closer scrutiny of 
the underlying dynamics of this group of tests. 


D. Motor Movement 


(1) Van der Horst (89), Kibler (35), and Enke (13) have all shown 
a tendency for leptosomatics to have a higher personal tempo (tapping at 
subject’s favored speed for 30 seconds) than pyknics. The average num- 
ber of taps per 10 seconds by these three investigators are given in Table 
II below. 

TABLE III 
Rare or TAPPING (TAPS PER SECOND) AS A Function oF Bopy TYPE 
Pyknics Athletics Leptosomatics 


Van der Horst 12 = 27 
Kibler 11.7 — 16.4 
Enke 12.8 22.8 28.1 


There can be little doubt about the statistical significance of these data. 

(2) In a similar experiment Enke (13) showed that when subjects were 
allowed to pull a finger ergograph at a preferred speed for 30 seconds, the 
number of pulls was, respectively, 27 for pyknics, 43 for athletics, and 47 
for leptosomatics. (P < .01 for comparison of pyknics with the other 
two groups.) 

(3) Also investigated in this connection was the question of rhythmic 
movement. Enke (73) showed that in working an ergograph with one 
hand and turning a wheel with the other there was a corresponding rhyth- 
mic movement of the two hands for 10 per cent of the pyknics, 53 per 
cent of the athletics, and 60 per cent of the leptosomatics. (P < .01 for 
comparison of pyknics with the other two groups.) 

(4) Also relevant in connection with rhythmic movement is another 
experiment of Enke’s (13), in which an ergograph had to be pulled to the 
sound of a metronome whose regular rhythm of four beats was disrupted 
by occasional three-beat rhythms. This caused 25 per cent of the pyknics, 
61 per cent of the athletics, and 80 per cent of the leptosomatics to hesi- 
tate or slow down—a result significant with the P < .01 level for the com- 
parison of pyknics with the other two groups. This finding, as well as the 
one mentioned next, may also be regarded as additional support for the 
“dissociative” hypothesis. 

(5) Liepmann (52) carried out the same experiment and found hesita- 
tion or slowing down in response to the altered rhythm in 100 per cent of 
his schizothymes and 0 per cent of his cyclothymes—a finding whose 
simple beauty can hardly atone for its unlikely perfection! 

(6) Enke (13) reports an experiment dealing with partly involuntary 
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motor movement, letting his subjects count in time with a one-half second 
metronome for 15 seconds. He detected defective breathing technique in 
8 per cent of his pyknics, 56 per cent of his athletics, and 49 per cent of 
his leptosomatics—a finding again significant at the P < .01 level. 


E. Motor Co-ordination 


Apart from quoting the corroborative evidence of work done by Gure- 
witsch (22) and Oseretsky (66, 67), Kretschmer (38) relies in the main 
on Enke in this connection. 

(1) In an experiment in which the subject had to trace letters with a 
metal stylus without touching the sides, Enke (73) found the following 
results (Table IV): 

TABLE IV 
Sryrus Maze Scores 


Pyknics Athletics Leptosomatics 
Time (in secs.) 39.0 54.7 35.6 
Errors 34.3 42.7 26.7 


These results showed a distinct tendency for leptosomatics to make fewer 
errors than the other groups and to take less time over their task. 

(2) Enke (13) has reported another experiment, which, in its setup, is 
rather different from the other rather well-controlled experiments he re- 
ports in his book. The subject has to carry a glass of water, which is full 
to the brim, across a room through the middle of which a thread is ex- 
tended at a height of 40 cm. above the ground. He has to go to the other 
end of the room to pour what is left of the water into a measuring glass 
with a small opening (4 cm.) Recorded are, firstly, the time taken to 
carry the water across the room and the amount of water lost in transit, 
and, secondly, the time taken to pour the water into the container and the 
loss of water during this process. Table V gives the detailed results. 


TABLE V 
RESULTS OF WATER CARRYING EXPERIMENT 
Time to Carry Loss Time to Pour Loss 
Pyknics 21 secs. 12.3 cm. 14.8 secs. 11.1 cm. 
Athletics 20 secs. 14.1 cm. 11.6 secs. 12.1 cm. 
Leptosomatics 23 secs. 11.3 cm. 14.0 secs. 9.4 cm. 


It will be noted that leptosomatics showed less loss in transit than the 
other groups. 

(3) Enke (13) also reported on a number of experiments on hand- 
writing carried out with the aid of Kraepelin’s “Schriftwaage.” Plotting 
the difference between maximum and minimum pressure during writing, 
he found that the difference is largest for pyknics (109 gms.) and almost 
equal for athletics (74 gms.) and leptosomatics (77 gms.). This is in- 
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terpreted in terms of greater tension during writing for athletics and lepto- 
somatics. 

(4) A similar interpretation is put on the data showing the percentage 
of cases in which the pressure curve returns to the zero line, which is 53 
per cent in the case of pyknics, 12 per cent in the case of athletics, and 
15 per cent in the case of leptosomatics. In both these experiments, 
differences between pyknics and the other groups are significant at the 
P < .01 level. 

(5) Enke (73) also analyzes the type of curve produced, finding regular, 
simple types of curves in 57 per cent of the pyknics, 8 per cent of the 
athletics, and 18 per cent of the leptosomatics, while irregular and zigzag 
curves are found in 43 per cent of the pyknics, 92 per cent of the athletics, 
and 82 per cent of the leptosomatics. These results again are significant 
at the P < .01 level for comparison between pyknics and the other groups. 

(6) Three further experiments are quoted by Enke (13) to show the 
inferiority of the athletic group to the others in respect to motor co-ordina- 
tion. He asked his subject to construct a small mechanical model from 
eleven pieces; to make a number of holes with a special tool; and to carry 
out a sorting test. Results on these three tests are reported to bear out 
his general hypothesis. 


F. Perseveration 


(1) Findings regarding perseveration depend not so much on separate 
experiments as on data collected incidentally during the course of experi- 
ments already reported. One of the earliest findings to indicate the 
greater perseveration of leptosomatics was reported by Van der Horst (89), 
who showed that in comparing leptosomatic schizoids with pyknic cycloids 
on the Word Association Test, there appeared a greater tendency towards 
Tepetition among the former, the values being 2.2 per cent and 0.3 per 
cent respectively. 

(2) Enke (13) showed that in the experiment with the colored syllables 
in which the subject is required to memorize either the color or the letters, 
a change in instruction will leave 21.2 per cent of the leptosomatics still 
Perseverating against 17.6 per cent of the athletics and 8 per cent of the 
Pyknics—a result discriminating between pyknics and the other groups at 
the P < .01 level. 

(3) Rather less impressive, but still of interest, is Enke’s finding (73) 
that in the three tasks mentioned at the end of the last section (construction 
of small mechanical models, making a number of holes, and a sorting test) 
there is a distinctly greater amount of perseveration to be observed among 
leptosomatics than among other groups. 

(4) Enke (73) describes in connection with the tapping test that the 
distraction from the favored speed of the subject to a superimposed rhythm 
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is more difficult for leptosomatics and athletics, which he interprets in 
terms of the greater perseveration of these two groups. 

(5) Also in connection with the tapping test, Enke (73) shows that 
93 per cent of pyknics wander all over the plate during their tapping in- 
stead of staying still, while only 44 per cent of the athletics and 38 per cent 
of the leptosomatics do so—a finding again interpreted in terms of per- 
severation (P < .01). 

(6) Enke (13) also reports that the number of subjects giving regular 
movements with a metronome in the ergograph experiment is 31 per cent 
among leptosomatics, 21 per cent among athletics, and 0 per cent among 
pyknics. This finding also lends support to the hypothesis of greater 
perseveration among leptosomatics (P < .01). 

(7) Enke (13) gives figures to show that in the ergograph experiment, 
after the metronome had stopped, 12 per cent of leptosomatics, 8 per cent 
of athletics, and 0 per cent of pyknics still continue to look at the metro- 
nome, thus showing a certain amount of perseveration. (P < .01.) 


G. Affective and Autonomic Reactions 


Much of the work in this field has been done with the aid of the psy- 
chogalvanic reflex. The subject in this experiment lies quietly on a couch 
in a dark room, two electrodes being placed on his arms above the wrists. 
Readings are taken every 5 seconds. 

(1) Kretschmer and Enke (46) show under these conditions that the 
difference between maximal deflection and final resting value in terms of 
an arbitrary scale are as follows for 90 normal subjects (30 in each of the 
three groups): pyknics 80 mm.; athletics 104 mm.; and leptosomatics 161 
mm. 

(2) The time of getting to the resting level is reported to have been 
9.02 minutes for pyknics, 8.46 minutes for athletics, and 13.51 minutes 
for leptosomatics. 

(3) Failure to reach a final resting level is reported in 6 per cent of the 
pyknics, 3.5 per cent of the athletics, and 45 per cent of the leptosomatics 
—the difference between leptosomatics and the other groups being signi- 
ficant at the P < .01 level. 

(4) In another part of the experiment, the subject is instructed to think 
of a number between 1 and 9 consistently. The subject is told that the 
experimenter will afterwards say a series of numbers aloud and tell the 
subject which of them he (the subject) has thought of. The score is the 
sum of the deflections after the instructions have been given, after count- 
ing has begun, after the number before the one thought of its pronounced, 
and after the number thought of its pronounced. The sum of these de- 
flections was 38 mm. in the case of the pyknics, 46 mm. in the case of the 
athletics, and 70 mm. in the case of the leptosomatics. 
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(5) In the next experiment, reactions are reported to unpleasant and 
pleasant smells, a prick, and a toy pistol shot, and also the number of 
seconds required before the return to the resting level. Results are given 
in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 
MAXIMUM DEFLECTION (IN MM.) 
Pyknics Athletics Leptosomatics 


Pleasant odor 17 18 33 
Unpleasant odor 12 19 26 
Prick 36 22 28 
Pistol shot 29 38 64 


RETURN TO RESTING LEVEL (IN SECS.) 
Pyknics Athletics Leplosomatics 


Pleasant odor 61 93 101 
Unpleasant odor 54 63 87 
Prick 121 98 149 
Pistol shot 118 129 192 


All these results show a much greater autonomic reactivity of the lepto- 
somatics, and a much smaller reactivity of the pyknics, with the athletics 
usually in the middle, between the other two groups. 


Summary 


We may summarize briefly Kretschmer’s contention and his interpreta- 
tion from the experiments reported in this article. He believes that he 
has shown that corresponding to a pyknic-leptosomatic type factor in the 
constitutional field there is a cyclothymic-schizothymic factor in the mental 
field. These factors and their correlations are supposed to extend far 
beyond the psychotic field and to be of equal importance for normal people. 
The personality of the cyclothyme and the schizothyme is characterized in 
operational terms by means of a large number of experiments. Kretsch- 
mer believes that he has shown a marked tendency for schizothymes to 
have a mind which he variously describes as “dissociative,” “abstractive,” 
or “analytic,” whereas the cyclothyme is credited with a mind which is 
“synthetic,” “global,” or “integrative.” The schizothyme is shown to be 
more form reactive, whereas the cyclothyme is shown to be more color 
Teactive—a finding the implications of which are believed to lie along a 
line of explanation which emphasizes the relation between color and the 
expression of emotion. The schizothyme is believed to have a quick per- 
Sonal tempo; the cyclothyme to be rather slow; schizothymes have their 
work rhythm interrupted rather more easily than cyclothymes and have a 
greater tendency towards rhythmic movement. With respect to motor co- 
ordination, schizothymes are superior to cyclothymes, but they show 
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greater evidence of tension, and their handwriting is far more irregular. 
Schizothymes tend to be more perseverative than cyclothymes and show 
a very much greater degree of affective and autonomic reactivity than do 
cyclothymes. 

This then is a brief and necessarily incomplete summary of Kretschmer’s 
main contentions and of the evidence which he brings forward to support 
them. We must next turn to an evaluation of this evidence. 


Evaluation 


In order to evaluate Kretschmer’s work properly we must bear in mind 
two things: in the first place, the logical and methodological considerations 
underlying his experiments, and, secondly, the mathematical and statistical 
methods used. It is perfectly clear that the latter are rudimentary and 
inadequate for his purpose—a fault often found in German work. Even 
simple considerations of significance of differences are usually overlooked 
by Kretschmer and his fellow workers, and interpretations are made of 
slight differences which are, quite obviously, well below any acceptable 
level of confidence. However, by and large, it is doubtful if a proper 
statistical investigation of the figures given would disprove his main con- 
tentions as outlined above. We have shown in a number of cases that 
differences found by him and his followers are definitely significant when 
classical tests are used, and, even where no such tests are possible because 
standard deviations are not given by Kretschmer, the writer has no hesita- 
tion in saying, from his own experience with similar tests and the rough 
range of standard deviations to be expected from them, that, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the results would be acceptable and significant. This 
general conclusion is strengthened by the fact that in many cases an ex- 
periment is repeated by several workers, usually with similar results. 
Thus, we may conclude that while the statistical appraisal of the data is 
crude and sometimes almost nonexistent, nevertheless, a not too rigid view 
of the results revealed them as deserving a relatively high degree of con- 
fidence. It is when we come to the methodological considerations, how- 
ever, that certain feelings of uneasiness become more insistent. 

The writer (19) has defined a trait as “an observed constellation of 
individual action tendencies,” a definition with which Kretschmer would 
probably agree. Yet, when dealing with a trait such as dissociation, color- 
form reaction, or perseveration, it must be noted that he substitutes for 
“observed constellation” a purely interpretive criterion. In other words, 
Kretschmer has originated five or six different tests of dissociation, the 
hypothesis being that each of the tests measures this particular mental 
trait to some extent. The link between all these tests, however, is a purely 
theoretical or interpretive one; that is to say, it is assumed that there is 
something in common between them, namely, dissociation, but no proof is 
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given of this contention. In the writer’s view, the only way of proving the 
hypothesis underlying Kretschmer’s use of the term would be a correla- 
tional and factorial study of the tests in question and a definite demon- 
stration that a general factor of dissociative ability could be found to run 
through all of them, a factor, it should be noted, which could not be identi- 
fied with any of the factors already isolated in the cognitive or the affective 
spheres. The same applies, mutatis mutandis, to the various other traits 
that Kretschmer mentions, such as a color-form tendency, perseveration, 
personal tempo, and so forth. Before we can admit these traits as accept- 
able building stones in the construction of a scientific system of person- 
ality, we must be sure that the various tests supposed to measure them 
really share in common some underlying ability or tendency which can 
justifiably be identified with the hypothetical trait. 

Kretschmer is not entirely unaware of this necessity, but his proof is 
logically faulty. While defining, as does the present writer (19), a type 
as “an observed constellation or syndrome of traits,” he does not draw the 
obvious conclusion that we must first identify our traits and then isolate 
the type by means of the observed intercorrelation of traits; instead, he 
tries to prove the existence of the traits by arguing from the existence of a 
type. In other words, he shows that one test of perseveration discrimi- 
nates between cyclothymes and schizothymes and that another test of per- 
severation also discriminates in the same way; this he seems to regard as 
sufficient proof that both tests measure perseveration, which is, of course, 
a logical fallacy. The writer has shown that a test of suggestibility dis- 
criminates between neurotics and normals and that a test of persistence 
also discriminates in this fashion, and that accordingly the two tests corre- 
late (19). It does not follow from this that persistence is the same thing 
as suggestibility, and, indeed, the proof that the tests in question are tests 
of persistence or suggestibility has to be given in terms of separate factorial 
studies embodying different types of suggestibility and persistence tests. 

Therefore, while we cannot consider Kretschmer’s contention regarding 
the various traits mentioned as proved, it must be emphasized that his 
work is extremely suggestive and that it seems certainly worth while to 
investigate by more advanced methods than he used the concepts of 
dissociation or of color-form tendency. 

While Kretschmer places much importance on these traits, as we may, 
perhaps, call them in conformity with modern psychological usage, the 
mainstay of his whole system, of course, is the cyclothymic-schizothymic 
dichotomy. We have already criticized his method of proving that this 
dichotomy, whose existence in the psychotic field few would deny, can 
and should be accepted in the normal field. A more direct method than 
the one used by him, which relies on the possibly irrelevant tertium quid 
(the pyknic-leptosomatic dichotomy), is required for this purpose. Such 
a method will be outlined and an experiment using it will be reported in 
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the second paper of this series, but here we will note what we consider to 
be the strongest argument against Kretschmer’s method of proof. 

While he shows that there is a correlation between body-build and the 
two main types of functional psychotic disorder, that correlation is not very 
high, and the writer has shown elsewhere (19) that body-build is corre- 
lated with other variables (neuroticism, extroversion-introversion) which 
are unrelated to the Kretschmerian concepts. If that be so, then clearly 
many of Kretchsmer’s findings, which appear superficially to support his 
views, may in reality have quite a different explanation. To give just one 
example, it will be noted that in experiment E 2 the leptosomatics are slow 
and accurate, whereas the pyknics are quick and inaccurate. This may 
be interpreted in Kretschmerian terms; however, an alternative explana- 
tion is possible. The writer has shown (19) that hysterics tend to be of 
a more eurymorphic (pyknic) body-build than anxiety states and re- 
active depressions (dysthymics), who tend to be leptomorphic in body- 
build. It has also been shown that hysterics tend to be quick and inac- 
curate, whereas dysthymics tend to be slow and accurate (19). It follows 
from this that there should be a correlation between body-build and a 
speed-accuracy test of the kind found by Kretschmer, but the interpreta- 
tion of the experiment may be in terms quite different from those advanced 
by Kretschmer, using concepts essentially alien to his system. It is be- 
cause of the dangers of indirect proof, exemplified in this case, that a more 
direct method of examining Kretchmer’s hypothesis becomes necessary. 
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METHODS 


INTRODUCTION 


One really should entitle this section: The Methods of Gathering Data 
in the Study of Personality. For the sake of brevity, we have used in- 
stead merely the word “Methods.” In giving over a section of the col- 
lection to methods we are not assuming that, by following the procedures 
described here, an investigator will inevitably collect useful data. An 
investigator may fail to get useful data simply because there is no connec- 
tion between what he started out to investigate and the methods he used 
to get data. We do offer the reader a sample of techniques used in re- 
search in psychology in general and in personality research in particular. 
Throughout this section, the reader should keep in mind the distinction be- 
tween methods and methodology. Methodology is the study of pro- 
cedure, that is, how to go about collecting data properly. Methods are 
the procedures themselves. 

Of the six articles in this section, the first two are methodological and 
the last four are examples of different methods. Just as the section on 
theory did not contain all the selections on theory, so this section does not 
contain all the selections on methods. In the problems section, also, the 
following articles illustrate various methods: Stouffer (p. 434), Miller (p. 
458), Sears (p. 486), Child and Whiting (p. 495), and Child (p. 539). 
The articles by Earl and Hallowell in this section survey some of the most 
common methods of research in personality and in culture and personality, 
respectively. Stephenson’s and Hall’s articles are illustrations of special 
techniques. In the following discussion we are concerned only with the 
procedures for getting facts about behavior. 


The Methods of Obtaining Facts in the Study of Personality* 


At the outset we defined methods to mean the procedures for obtaining 
facts. In general, this activity consists of observing behavior of a person 
(or an organism), or else observing the controlled behavior of an in- 

*A general reference to research method is Marie Johoda, Morton Deutsch, and 
Stuart W. Cook, Research Methods in Social Relations, Parts 1 and 2, New York, 
Dryden Press, 1951. 
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dividual (or organism) instigated by the use of a specific stimulus. Each 
of the foregoing general situations may be considered from the point of 
view of the stimulus and from the point of view of the response. In the 
first one the situation is general; that is, the stimulus or response is not 
specified. Obviously, if neither stimulus or response is specified, there 
can be no observing. When the stimulus is not specified then the attri- 
butes or dimensions of the specific stimulus are not the instigators of be- 
havior per se. Instead, the stimulus is part of a situation involving other 
instigators, For example, in the Rorschach test the inkblots, strictly 
speaking, are the stimuli. In themselves, however, the inkblots are 
merely a taking-off point for the response of the subject. The response 
to the inkblot, however, is specified to the extent that it must be correlated 
in some way to the figural properties of the inkblots themselves. Alter- 
natively, one may have a specific stimulus like a picture of a person per- 
forming an act (e.g., one of the Thematic Apperception Test cards). 
Here the response is not specified even though the picture itself is fairly 
well defined objectively. In our discussion of methods we shall adopt 
the point of view of specifying the stimulus situation and the response 
situation, 

Methods of specifying the stimulus. We define a stimulus as an ob- 
ject or an event, inside or outside of the organism, capable of instigating 
behavior. The stimulus may be specified or not. Here we are concerned 
only with specified stimuli. With regard to specified stimuli, the investi- 
gator may take into account the situation or he may ignore it. We will 
discuss stimuli with regard to these alternatives. 

(a) Specifying the stimulus without regard for the situation in which it 
occurs. Here the assumption is that the context in which the stimulus 
occurs has no influence on the response, provided that a standardized 
procedure is followed. A standardized administration of a test or manner 
of presenting the stimulus by some mechanical means produces a “con- 
stant,” unvarying situation. 

Eysenck (1952) is of the view that stimuli vary in degrees of organiza- 
tion or structure. The reader should note, however, that the definition of 
degree of organization depends largely upon what is meant by the stimulus. 
For example, it is asserted by the users of projective tests (e.g., the Rors- 
chach) that the inkblot is an ambiguous or unstructured stimulus, On the 
contrary, the Rorschach inkblots are not vague at all. An inkblot taken 
by itself as an object has definite properties even though there are diffi- 
culties in specifying all the figural properties in measurable terms. How- 
ever, in comparison with a substantial object (e.g., a picture or a table), 
the inkblot fails to have definiteness of outline, etc. But as far as the 
users of the Rorschach test are concerned, the inkblot is taken by itself, 
independent of any substantial object. And, in fact, properties of the 
inkblot have been defined in terms of responses. Have not the Ror- 
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schachers done so already? They have, because a response can be and 
is scored with regard to figural properties an individual can identify in the 
inkblot. (Curiously, the Rorschach user penalizes the person who ignores 
a figural property in the blot itself.) Obviously, then, what is ambiguous 
in the inkblot is not the stimulus as defined by the ten inkblots. Ambiguity 
refers to the degrees of freedom a person has in response; he may select 
among any of the figural properties he wishes, and he may use them as he 
wishes, * 

The variety of stimuli employed when the situation is constant includes 
almost every conceivable test (pencil and paper, projective, questionnaire, 
and objective behavior tests). The stimuli in tests and questionnaires 
may be oral questions as in an interview, specific words as in a free asso- 
ciation test, or propositions about probable actions in a wide variety of 
situations as in a questionnaire. In the objective behavior tests (Eysenck, 
1952), the stimuli are verbal instructions to perform a given task. For 
example, Eysenck used the following tests: speed of tapping, area of 
tapping. One can also introduce specific stimuli and instruct the subject 
with regard to them; for example, target tracking, strength of grip, flicker 
fusion (Eysenck, 1952, p. 182). 

(b) Specifying the stimulus and taking into account the situation in 
which it occurs. Here the assumption is that the context in which the 
stimulus occurs does influence the response. The purpose of such an 
investigation is to measure the influence of various environmental condi- 
tions upon the response to a given stimulus. For instance, equated forms 
of questionnaire or a pencil and paper test are given with different instruc- 
tions, different administrators, etc. Another variety is the situational test 
(OSS Assessment Staff, 1948; Super, 1949) used to assess vocational fit- 
ness or adaptability to specific tasks under stress. Fundamentally the 
question raised is about the interaction between conditions and stimuli. 
The conditions of the investigation other than the independent condition 
are not held constant. This is the many-variable design where the effect 
of several conditions is assessed. 

Specifying the stimulus is not among the major difficulties in the study 
of personality. An investigator usually has no difficulty in obtaining 
techniques for eliciting responses. The major difficulty in connection with 
any stimulus is whether the response elicited by the stimulus is the one the 
experimenter desires. This brings us to the next phase of our discussion: 
the specification of the response. 

Methods for measuring the response. The response is the specified or 
Not-specified action performed by an individual (or organism) in the 
Presence of a given stimulus object. There are, as we have indicated, two 
conditions under which responses may occur: the response is specified; or 
the response is not specified. Generally, when the response is specified 
an investigator is seeking evidence upon a specific hypothesis. He wants 
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to make the observation that, given this stimulus, under specified condi- 
tions, responses of specified attributes will be elicited. This is called the 
method of controlled experimentation. When the response is not specified 
the investigator seeks behavior whose characteristics he does not specify 
to the responder. For instance, when one selects an answer to a question 
among several alternative ones, the choice is up to the responder (though 
the investigator restricts the range of choices). When the response is not 
specified, the question is not how does behavior vary as the stimulus values 
vary, but, rather, “Given this stimulus, and these conditions, what be- 
havior occurs?” We call this method “observing.” 

(a) Controlled experimentation. The hallmark of the controlled ex- 
periment is that the organism can respond only along a given dimension: 
the experimenter limits what he is going to “observe.” Obviously, other 
responses occur during an experiment. The investigator ignores the 
“other” responses because he assumes the “uncontrolled” behavior to be 
unimportant or irrelevant to his investigation (even though the behavior 
itself may be noteworthy for another investigator). For example, in an 
eyelid conditioning study several subjects faint during the course of the 
experiment. An obvious reason for the fainting could be a poorly venti- 
lated room or the fact that the experiment was conducted during the sum- 
mer months. The investigator kindly excuses his subjects from further 
participation, and he does not include their conditioned eyelid responses 
in his data. In other words, he rejects the proposition that the subjects 
may differ from the non-fainters in some way related to eyeblink con- 
ditioning. Any bias due to individual differences is assumed to cancel 
out because the subjects were selected without bias. 

For several reasons, controlled experimentation is not very popular in 
the study of personality. One is the complexity of problems. The greater 
the complexity (or the larger the number of conditions to be considered) 
the less likely it is that an investigator can control all of them. Another 
is that, in most of the problems defined in the study of personality, not 
all the relevant antecedent conditions are known. Finally, much of the 
behavior investigated in the study of personality is not manageable; that 
is, the means for describing what is observed have not been precise enough 
to ascertain whether one or several independent dimensions are present. 

Nevertheless several investigators attempt to use controlled experimenta- 
tion in the study of personality, among them Brown and Farber (1951), 
Klein and Krech (1951), and Neal Miller (1947). Setting up controlled 
experiments is not impossible in the study of personality. It is difficult, 
however. Coverage must be sacrificed for precision. 

(b) “Observing.” Whenever the response is not restricted to a finite 
set of values along a single dimension of behavior, three problems in 
particular arise: the reliability of the observers, the reduction of the num- 
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ber of responses to a few independent dimensions, and the measurement 
of the patterning of responses. Since the last two items are primarily 
statistical, we will restrict ourselves to a discussion of the use of observers 
(or judges) to “measure” behavior. 

The process of describing and categorizing observations involves: 

1, Obtaining agreement among observers on what actually occurred. 
All the problems of using “observing-by-judges” data stem from the 
absence of unequivocal observations by judges and from the absence of 
agreement among observers on what had actually taken place. If the 
judges themselves were reliable, and if there were agreement among them, 
the task of observing behavior would be lightened tremendously. 

To maximize the agreement among judges and the reliability of their 
observations, the following procedures are suggested by McClelland 
(1951): First, familiarize the judges with the variety of behavior they are 
to observe. Second, simplify the behavior the judges will observe. The 
more complex the behavior, the greater the difficulty of observing un- 
equivocally and of obtaining agreement among judges. Third, minimize 
as far as possible the influence of the judge upon the person being ob- 
served, and vice versa, The more subject-judge interaction, the greater 
the confusion about what behavior the judge is observing. Fourth, record 
the current observations for future analyses. Records kept in the head 
are notoriously prone to mnemonic distortions. 

2. Agreement among judges may also be obtained by improving the 
observational task. The observational task may be improved by getting 
more judges and by asking them to make more observations about the 
same behavior. By using more judges and by having them observe more 
than once it is possible to account for the kinds of errors present in the 
observations. In general, the larger the number of judges and the more 
judgements they make, the greater the reliability of their observations. 

3. Agreement among judges may be improved by defining the behavior 
to be observed as precisely as possible. Generally if the distinctions are 
coarse (e.g., black versus white), then the reliability of observations is 
great. But, under these circumstances, the amount of information con- 
veyed about the behavior itself is minimal. It is most desirable to obtain 
enough categories along the dimension of behavior to maximize the infor- 
mation conveyed about the behavior observed. At the same time, the 
differences between the categories should be distinct enough so that errors 
in categorizing will be low. 

The procedures in which the foregoing problems loom largest are inter- 
view technique, ranking methods of judging behavior, and judging be- 
havior from “projective tests.” 

By way of concluding the discussion on methods of obtaining data, it 
seems appropriate to emphasize the need for measurement in the study 
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of personality. One way to overcome the difficulties listed above is to 
develop independent dimensions of behavior (Eysenck, 1952). But, even 
given the independent dimensions of behavior in the study of personality, 
the need for reliable measurement of behavior still remains. Let us then 
consider briefly some aspects of measurement. 

Aspects of measurement. Method is the procedure by which data are 
obtained. Measurement is the ordering or the arrangement of differences 
on an attribute or dimension of behavior. The arrangement or ordering 
may be in qualitative or quantitative terms (Cohen and Nagel, 1934). 
Measurement, then, is the reduction of observations to a system of ordering 
in which distinctions between presence or absence may be made, and in 
which differences in degree of attribute and in relative differences of degree 
may be expressed. Ideally the procedure for getting data should include 
a scheme for measurement. For example, when we obtain the reaction 
times of subjects to “emotional” stimuli, we are simultaneously obtaining 
a sample of behavior in terms of reaction times. The reaction times have 
all the characteristics referred to above: i.e., if the reaction times indicate 
that the subjects have responded, the relative magnitude of the reaction 
times indicates the degree of attribute correlated with the emotional stimuli 
and the relative differences in the attribute represented by emotional 
stimuli may be expressed by different reaction times between subjects and 
by different reaction times between words. 

When an investigator has specified the stimulus and the response, and 
has obtained samples of the responses, the next task facing him is the 
actual problem of measurements: i.e., arranging the data so that they can 
be interpreted. In most personality investigations, measurement is a 
process of counting those who possess a given attribute and those who do 
not. In addition, the process of measurement may consist of finding the 
relationship between stimuli (or environmental conditions) and behavior, 
or between different responses. Of course, interpretation of the relation- 
ships is an explanation (a theory) of the occurrence of the kind of be- 
havior observed, of the occurrence of the distribution of attributes, of 
the interrelations among the attributes. 

We wish to conclude the introduction to this section by emphasizing the 
need for measurement in the study of personality. There are a host of 
methods for getting data. The development of these, other than the need 
to ascertain their reliability and validity, does not plague research in per- 
sonality at present. But measurement or ordering the behavior when it 
is elicited by a method is the great need. The need is greatest for the 
isolation of independent dimensions of behavior along which persons may 
be arranged in a sequential order. Given such a scale, of course, one 
must then establish its validity and reliability. 

Second to the need for scales is the need for measuring patterns of 
behavior with regard to several covarying attributes. Here the important 
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problems concern measurement of the interrelations among several vari- 
ables as conditions of responding are varied. The development of a sci- 
ence of personality depends upon the solution of these problems. 
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ROBERT H. THOULESS* 


Methodology and Research 
in Psychopathology 


The paper by Thouless discusses the general problem of methodology (see 
the distinction between methods and methodology pointed out in the introduc- 
tion to this section). The value of Thouless’ discussion lies in its emphasis 
upon clear statements of research hypotheses, We have elaborated upon this 
theme in the introductions to the sections on methods and on problems. 


*From The British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1951, 24, 8-12. Reprinted by 
permission of the author and the British Psychological Association. 
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| DO NOT FEEL myself to be a very suitable person to take part in this 
symposium since I cannot claim to have any specialized knowledge of 
psycho-pathology. Last month I made an attempt to deal with some of 
the methodological problems in my own subject of general psychology, 
and perhaps the best thing that I can do is to repeat some part of what 
I said then in the hope that it will also have some relevance to the prob- 
lems of psycho-pathology. 

If it is profitable to us to become self-conscious about our theorizing, 
it is not intended that we should hark back to the days when questions of 
theory were the sole preoccupation of psychologists. We are not being 
invited to return to the times when psychology was the art of discussing 
such questions as: ‘Does green exist in the outside world or only in the 
mind?’, ‘Is black a positive sensation?’ or ‘Does the concept of an un- 
conscious mind involve a contradiction?’ 

Before the development of scientific psychology, psychologists were 
primarily concerned with ways of talking about mental facts and little 
with the facts themselves or with any practical applications of their theories. 
Theoretical terms are tools of all scientific thought. There is always a 
danger of interest in tools taking the place of interest in their use whether 
these tools are words, mathematical formulae or pieces of apparatus. 
When scientific psychology came into being it provided a technique for 
enlarging the range of fact to be co-ordinated by its theories and, at the 
same time, diverted interest from the tools of psychological thought to 
their use in the prediction and control of behaviour. 

It is arguable that this diversion of interest may have gone too far; that 
we have become so interested in practical achievements that we are con- 
tent to work with a relatively inefficient set of conceptual tools and with 
no very clear idea of how to make them better. It remains true that our 
primary interest should remain practical; the tools must not again become 
an end. On the contrary, the fruit we may expect from a critical inquiry 
into the basis of psychological theorizing is that we may spend less time in 
discussing questions of theory and have correspondingly more time for 
experimenting. With an insufficiently clear idea of what we are doing in 
theorizing, we are in danger of wasting time in theoretical discussion of 
what to a more exact examination appear to be no problems at all but 
mere obscurities resulting from awkwardnesses in our use of language. 

I think, for example, that we should all agree that the three cases I have 
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given are just such obscurities. They are either linguistic questions 
masquerading as questions of fact, or a mixture of linguistic and factual 
questions which can easily be solved by empirical methods once the linguis- 
tic and factual elements are disentangled. No modern psychologist of the 
scientific school would allow himself to be entangled in this particular set 
of muddles; he may, however, find them useful as a warning that he should 
so order his thinking that he escapes similar muddles in matters of current 
. controversy. 


The best way of avoiding unreal issues in psychology and of discussing 
those that do matter is to have a clear idea in our minds of what a scientific 
theory is and what is its purpose. We can express the matter briefly by 
saying that a scientific theory is a way of talking and a system of rules that 
has the aim of enabling us to understand and co-ordinate some range of 
facts. Every science has what Ramsey (1931) has called its primary 
system which, in psychology, includes experience and also the behavior 
of organisms. In theorizing we create a secondary system of psycho- 
logical theory to bring order into this primary system and to make it, so 
far as we can, intelligible, controllable, and predictable. The language 
of the secondary system contains terms (such as ‘habit,’ ‘repression,’ ‘goal- 
seeking,’ ‘cathexis,’ etc.) which do not occur in the language descriptive 
of the primary system. Not any language will serve the ends of the sec- 
ondary system, since it is a characteristic of the language of a theoretical 
system that it leads to expectations as to what will or will not happen in 
the primary system. That is, a body of theory leads us to expect some 
things to happen in the primary system while it excludes the possibility 
of other things happening. It is the exclusions that are important for the 
testing of the theoretical system. If what we observe is what theory led 
us to expect, then the theory may be all right. On the other hand, it may 
not be, because we may later observe a new range of facts the possibility of 
which was excluded by the theory. The testing of a theory is looking for 
facts which the theory excludes. If these are found, then the theoretical 
language is inadequate and must be modified. 

On the other hand, more than one theoretical language may lead to the 
same set of expectations. Then both are equally valid, although one may 
be more convenient than another because it is more economical when 
judged by the principle of parsimony. The possibility of more than one 
language leading to the same expectations warns us not to conclude that, 
because one way of theorizing leads to expectations confirmed in practice, 
this must necessarily be the one correct way of talking about the facts. 

The expectations aroused by the secondary system of a science with 
respect to its primary system are not all, of course, conveyed by the char- 
acters of the language used in the secondary system. They are also de- 
fined by certain rules (called ‘axioms’ or ‘postulates’), which also are a 
part of the secondary system. I think it is true, on the whole, to say that 
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a highly developed science (such as physics) is more inclined to be de- 
pendent on its language and less on formulated rules for its expectations. 
For a different reason, a relatively undeveloped science, such as psychology, 
is likely to have relatively few verifiable postulates so that its expectations 
must be mainly defined by the choice of a theoretical language. There is 
an intermediate stage in which a large number of possible basic postulates 
are in process of being tried out to discover whether their conformity with 
the facts of the primary system justifies their acceptance as basic postulates 
of the science. These candidates for the position of basic postulates may 
be called hypotheses. 

In the pre-scientific days of psychology, there was a set of postulates 
generally accepted as accounting for the whole of human behavior. These 
were the laws of association and the law of the determination of human 
action by the expectation of pleasure. These look like promising founda- 
tions for a science of psychology but, though they fulfilled the require- 
ment of delimiting expectations as to human behaviour, these expectations 
were in general not fulfilled by more exact observation and experiment. 
So we now regard them as basic postulates for only a small and relatively 
unimportant part of behaviour. 

It is essential to emphasize the necessity for a useful hypothesis that it 
should be capable of being falsified by experiment, since sometimes the 
constructors of theories seem to work on the principle (more often implied 
than explicitly stated) that it is a merit of a hypothesis that it is consistent 
with any primary facts whatever. Such complete flexibility may be given 
to a hypothesis in various ways. Thus the stimulus-response hypothesis 
may be made completely flexible if, whenever we discover an element of 
behaviour for which we can find no preceding stimulus as cause, we freely 
postulate an otherwise unknown ‘internal stimulus.’ Similarly, an in- 
definite degree of flexibility can be given to the theories of psycho-analysis 
and its derivatives by a sufficiently free use of the concept of compensation. 
A theory as to what will happen in a given situation may be put forward. 
If this happens, it is regarded as confirmatory of the theory. If it does 
not happen, then a compensatory process is at work opposing the expected 
tendency. Thus any event may be explained by the same theory, and the 
theory by becoming indefinitely flexible loses all value as a guide to our 
expectations. ; 

It does not, of course, follow that either internal stimuli or compensatory 
Processes are illegitimate concepts. There may be other grounds for as- 
serting them than the mere failure of our original expectations. They 
only become illegitimate when they are used in such a way as to make 
indefinitely flexible the theories of which they are a part. The test of 
whether they are being used in a legitimate way is whether the propounder 
of the theory can give any observations which, if made, would falsify the 
theory. 

The primary reason for requiring that a hypothesis should be falsifiable 
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is that this is a necessary condition to fulfil if we are to talk sense. If 
we make a theoretical proposition that is not falsifiable so that it is equally 
consistent with any fact in the primary system, then we are not talking 
sense and it is a pure waste of time to discuss whether the proposition is 
true or false. It is also irrelevant to say that the proposition is confirmed 
by experience; any non-falsifiable proposition must be confirmed by any 
experience but remains useless as a guide to our expectations. So when 
we make a theoretical assertion let us always be prepared to point to some 
possible fact which, if it turned out to be an actual fact, would make our 
proposition false. 

If we are talking sense, however, we still have to decide whether what 
we say stands up to the test of fact, that is, whether the expectations our 
theory points to are confirmed by experience. If we agree that a scientific 
hypothesis must be stated in a form that is falsifiable by some observation 
of fact, it plainly does not follow that it must be stated in a form that 
enables it to be falsified by a simple observation of fact. That seems to 
be what is assumed in some current discussions of the problem. It may 
be, however, that a valid and useful hypothesis is only to be tested by a 
complicated and difficult act of judgement involving observation of a wide 
range of facts. For example, there is no single observation that can 
falsify the Gestalt hypothesis of isomorphism or Freud’s hypothesis of the 
determination of the symptoms of mental disorders by repression. Yet 
these may be legitimate scientific hypotheses because genuinely falsifiable, 
however difficult the process of falsification may be. Of course, there are 
advantages in working with simple hypotheses; it is better to be able to 
makean easy test than be forced to make a difficult one. But there is no 
reason for supposing that the hypotheses most fruitful for psychological 
understanding will necessarily be those most easy to verify. 


I think this is the central point of much of the difference of opinion 
between some experimental psychologists and the psycho-analysts about 
verification of Freudian hypotheses. The Freudian rightly feels dissatisfied 
with the challenge that his hypotheses can only be held meaningful if they 
are put in a form which can be submitted to verification by a simple ex- 
periment. Hypotheses may be valuable and indeed vital to the under- 
standing of psycho-pathological facts that cannot be simply verified and 
yet which are genuinely falsifiable since they can be tested even if this 
test can only be applied in the consulting room and not in the laboratory. 
On the other hand, the psycho-analyst has no ground for complaint if he 
himself states hypotheses that are capable of simple testing and the ex- 
perimental psychologist challenges him to submit to the test. For example, 
when Freud says that thumb-sucking children grow to be habitual kissers 
or addicted to perverse kissing or to be smokers and drinkers as adults, 
it is not irrelevant for Valentine to inquire what proportions of non- 
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smokers and non-drinkers were thumb suckers as children, etc. A prop- 
osition has been made which is capable of simple falsification, and a 
statistical inquiry is the method of testing. If anyone says that this 
empirical test is trivial and irrelevant, one can only conclude that he pre- 
fers to accept on authority an unproved proposition rather than have it 
proved in the only way in which it can be proved. 

One must also notice that the theory of psycho-analysis includes elements 
which cannot be tested in the consulting room. Freud’s theories of the 
causation of psycho-neurosis can be tested in the consulting room and 
there may be no present means of testing them in the laboratory or by 
Statistical inquiry. The speculations in Moses and Monotheism (Freud, 
1940), however belong to another region and, if they are not to be accepted 
on faith, they must be verified by the ordinary methods of scholarship and 
historical research, 

Harsh criticism is often made of the psycho-analytical theory considered 
as a theoretical system. It seems to its critics to be untidy, full of in- 
sufficiently substantiated hypotheses and unnecessary linguistic novelties, 
and unintegrated with other systems of psychological theory. I think 
that these criticisms are to some extent just, although in no way diminish- 
ing the magnitude and value of Freud’s pioneering achievement. He dis- 
covered a new country and brought back a roughly sketched map; it is 
not reasonable to judge that map by the standards we should apply to a 
map of a known country produced by the Ordnance Survey. I am re- 
minded of a remark made by Picasso: ‘When you make a thing, it is so 
complicated making it that it is bound to be ugly, but those that do it after 
you they don’t have to worry about making it and they can make it pretty, 
and so everybody can like it when the others make it’ (Toklas, 1933). 
It is the task of psychologists and psychiatrists to make Freud’s theoretical 
system a neat one, integrated, so far as it can be, with other theoretical 
systems. Perhaps we have not done so much as we should towards that 
end, 

I should like to wind up by repeating what I said at the beginning. If 
we concern ourselves with questions of methodology, it is not because we 
want to go back to the days of theroetical discussion. Rather we want 
to avoid unnecessary theoretical discussion, arising from our being unclear 
as to what we are doing when we make theories. If we can avoid theo- 
retical futilities, we shall have more time for what really matters—under- 
standing people’s minds and putting right what is wrong with them. 
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HELEN M. WOLFLE 


A Fundamental Principle 
of Personality Measurement `° 


The selection by Mrs. Wolfle asserts a general principle fundamental to 
research in personality, namely, the need to pay attention to the variation in 
individual behavior. She reminds us that the revelation an investigator seeks 
in responses to a test is found in the behavior of the person irrespective of the 
particular kind of stimulus material. 


7 A paper given at the Midwestern Psychological Association, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
on Friday, May 7, 1948. 

* From the Psychological Review, 1949, 56, 273-276. Reprinted by permission of 
the author and the American Psychological Association. 
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Ax INDIVIDUAL reveals his own personality through any change he 
makes upon any type of material. This is a useful generalization which I 
cannot find explicitly stated in the literature on personality. It is not, 
however, an original idea, for it is implied in the writings of Freud, Allport, 
Bartlett, Levy, Sears, and others. Freud’s The Psychopathology of Every- 
day Life was an elaboration of the notion that the commonplace forgettings 
and slips of the tongue of everyday life are causally determined by the 
individual’s own personality. In his book Remembering, Bartlett’s prin- 
cipal finding was that “the material often suffers considerable change in 
serial reproduction.” “Remembering,” Bartlett explained, “is an imagina- 
tive reconstruction; it is not the re-excitation of innumerable fixed, life- 
less, and fragmentary traces” (3). But Bartlett emphasized the change as 
such rather that what the change represented for the individual making it. 
Allport, in discussing Bartlett’s work, got a little closer to the generalization. 
He wrote: “Thanks to Bartlett we know how cultural schemata alter our 
memory traces . . . Edwards has demonstrated that if memory material 
fails to fit comfortably into an ego-involved frame, it contorts itself until 
it does so” (2). He came still closer to this generalization in defining the 
personal document as “any self-revealing record that intentionally or unin- 
tentionally yields information regarding the structure, dynamics, and func- 
tioning of the author’s mental life” (/). 

The development of the projective tests represents a somewhat different 
recognition of the extremely wide variety of materials useful as indicators 
of personality differences. All projective techniques, in fact, assume that 
an individual’s responses to the unstructured test situations will reflect his 
own personality peculiarities. The clearest statement of this principle 
was given by Sears in saying that “though the term projective technique 
includes such widely varying methods and mediums as plastic materials, 
Puppet shows, Rorschach Ink Blots, the Thematic Apperception Test, the 
World Test, and doll play, there is a common assumption underlying the 
use of all, viz., that the individual by his interpretation or organization of 
the materials reveals his own thoughts, motives, understandings, and emo- 
tions” (4). It is only a small step from Sears’ statement to the completely 
generalized form in which I have expressed the principle: an individual 
reveals his own personality through any change he makes upon any type of 
material. 

I intend to develop some of the implications of this principle for the con- 
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struction of personality tests. In attempts to understand an individual’s 
personality, various methods have been used. Examinations of the life 
history and depth interviewing take advantage of the wide variability of 
individual experiences but are too unstandardized and time-consuming to 
serve as personality tests in the ordinary meaning of the word test. 
Questionnaires like the Woodworth and Thurstone inventories and their 
many imitations have been severely criticized as too highly structured and 
intellectualistic. The projective techniques have become popular as com- 
promises which retain some of the standardization of the questionnaire 
and some of the freedom of the interview. But all projective techniques 
can be criticized as failing to meet the usual statistical criteria of adequate 
test standardization. 

If we examine the meanings of the principal terms included in this gen- 
eralization, we can arrive at some useful principles to guide us in the future 
development of tests of personality. 

An individual reveals his own personality through any change he makes 
upon any type of material. The principal terms in this statement are 
reveal, personality, change, and type of material. I will define them in 
reverse order. By type of material I mean the test itself, its problems, 
questions, things to be remembered, arranged, interpreted, or otherwise 
dealt with. By change I mean any interpretation, reorganization, altera- 
tion, addition, or omission that the person makes in or to the material 
presented him. He cannot possibly reproduce it identically unless it is 
very short. By personality I mean all of the motives, emotions, thoughts, 
attitudes, and their interrelations usually considered under the heading of 
personality dynamics. By reveal I mean that some aspect of the person- 
ality is laid open for inspection. But in order to be usefully revealed, 
several judges or examiners must agree reasonably closely in their interpre- 
tation of the change or behavior that the test material has elicited. The 
judges, in other words, must be able to judge it reliably. The interpreta- 
tions of the behavior must agree with other evidence concerning the 
personality. The personality, in short, is not revealed unless it is revealed 
reliably and validly. 

Now what types of material will elicit those changes which most reliably, 
completely, and accurately reveal the aspects of personality in which we 
are interested? Several negative answers can be given immediately. 

If the material demands a routine response, for example one that has 
been overlearned in school, differences do not appear; materials such as 
vocabulary tests are relatively valueless as personality tests. 

If different individuals give different responses, but those differences 
cannot be shown to be consistently related to major personality differences, 
the materials used are inappropriate; the responses produced lack validity. 
For example, if we ask a number of people to copy a prose passage, their 
handwriting will vary greatly. But it has not been demonstrated that 
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handwriting differences bear any significant relations to personality 
characteristics. 

If the changes or responses of a given individual cannot be consistently 
described or reported by several judges working independently, the ma- 
terials used are inappropriate, for they fail to measure anything with 
reliability. 

As long as we can conscientiously avoid materials with these three 
limitations we can give our imaginations complete freedom in choosing 
suitable materials for personality tests. Doll play, the Rorschach, the 
Thematic Apperception Test, and other well known projective devices by 
no means exhaust the possibilities. We could, for example, construct a 
word association test made up of ambiguous words such as ring. Do we 
learn anything useful about their personalities from knowing that one 
subject responds with church bells and another with wedding, while a third 
says boxing? As another possibility we might combine different emotional 
statements or statements of areas of possible conflict in too long a para- 
graph to be remembered. Would personality differences be revealed by a 
study of the parts omitted and those given relatively different emphasis 
when the subject attempted to reproduce the original passage? 

I do not know the answers to the specific questions I have been asking. 
The answers would have to be determined experimentally for any new ma- 
terials just as they ought to be determined experimentally for the projective 
techniques already in use. Determining the answers experimentally will 
involve more exact work than has usually characterized the development of 
personality tests, for this analysis points up the necessity of determining 
the reliability and the validity of personality tests just as we have grown 
accustomed to demanding reliability and validity information concerning 
tests of ability or achievement. 

One thing that will surely show up in experiments on different materials 
is that the nature of the material itself partly determines what the subject 
can do with it and thus partly determines what aspects of personality he can 
Teveal through it. The change wrought by the individual is some measure 
of himself, but he brings this change about in the specific material pre- 
Sented to him. The play therapist, for example, may use doll families. 
The child confronted with these materials feels the necessity of dealing with 
a doll family. He may be a young genius who prefers a chemistry set, but 
he has been handed a doll family to play with. Through his responses you 
can learn something about his relations with his own family. Perhaps 
you can learn that he admires chemists and feels frustrated. But you can- 
not learn as much about his unusual knowledge of chemistry or the extent 
to which it colors his other activities as you could with different tests. 

The fact that the test materials limit the range of possible responses is to 
be expected. That situation obtains in other kinds of testing; an arithmetic 
test tells little about a subject’s vocabulary; a test of mechanical aptitude 
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gives no information on artistic ability. There is no more reason to look 
for or to expect to find omnibus tests of personality than to expect omnibus 
tests of aptitude or achievement. 

Let me recapitulate: an individual reveals his own personality through 
any change he makes upon any type of material. This generalization is a 
logical extension of the thinking behind projective techniques and is found 
implied in the writings of a number of psychologists interested in person- 
ality. Stating the principle in its most generalized form frees us to look 
for any kind of personality testing material that looks promising. Stating 
it as an abstract principle also reminds us of the characteristics which any 
material must possess if a subject’s responses to it are to serve as useful 
indicators of the ways in which his personality differs from the person- 
alities of other individuals. Any material will itself limit the range of 
possible responses. It is therefore likely that it will be of relatively little 
value for measuring some aspects of personality, even though it is of great 
value in measuring others. If personality is to be measured, the changes 
or behavior which the material evokes must satisfy the usual test criteria 
of reliability and validity. 

The principle which I have been elaborating therefore forces us to think 
more clearly concerning two aspects of personality measurement. 

1. The range of possible test materials is almost infinitely large. 

2. Which materials within this large range can be employed depends 
upon how satisfactorily they satisfy the well-established statistical criteria 
of test construction. 
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C. J. C. EARL? 


Some Methods of Assessing 
Temperament and Personality 


Dr. Earl's article is a review of some of the principal methods used in the 
study of personality. It will serve as a guide to the methods commonly used 
in research and diagnosis in personality and clinical psychology, and to the 
variety of techniques for assessing human behavior. Other sources of methods 
of studying human behavior will be found in Stevens’ and in Jahoda, Deutsch, 
and Cook.’ 


*From F. C. Bartlett, M. Ginsberg, E. J. Lindgren, and R. H. Thouless, The Study 
of Society, London, Kegan Paul, 1939. Reprinted by permission of the author, the 
editors, and the publisher. 

3S, S. Stevens, Handbook of Experimental Psychology, New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, 1951. 

*M. Jahoda, M. Deutsch, and S. W. Cook, Research Methods in Social Relations, 
New York, Dryden Press, 1951. 
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I. Introduction 


A. Temperament 


The term ‘temperament’ has been used since classical times to denote 
the factors which vary in different types of ‘personality.’ Temperamental 
differences are usually considered to be of a qualitative rather than a 
quantitative order. The notion that humanity can be roughly divided into 
two inherently opposed types of personality, each with its characteristic 
temperamental basis is as old as the concept of temperament itself. Its 
modern expression is seen is such categories as the ‘tough-minded’ and 
‘tender-minded’ of William James, the ‘introverts’ and ‘extraverts’ of C. G. 
Jung, and the ‘schizothymes’ and ‘cyclothymes’ of E. Bleuler and 
E. Kretschmer. 

Most current psychological definitions of temperament stress its physical 
basis. Thus W. McDougal (35) has defined temperament as “the sum 
of the effects upon mental life of the metabolic or chemical changes that 
are constantly going on in all the tissues of the body” (p. 354). Perhaps a 
better definition, in that it stresses both the affective nature of temperament 
and is neural and endocrine basis, is that of Kretschmer (32) for whom 
“temperament denotes the general affective disposition characterizing the 
entire individuality, the special selective affective levels on which the in- 
dividuality reacts for preference in conjunction with the neurohumoral 
sub-strata” (p. 53). a 

The incompleteness of our knowledge in the tempermental field is gener- 
ally admitted; for this reason the modern concept of temperament is 
largely heuristic, and it is impossible to set a too rigid standard in deciding 
what phenomena are to be considered temperamental. In its narrowest 
application the term is used to refer to excitability and to the prevailing 
mood. In its widest sense it has been used to denote the personality as a 
whole, and while this usage is undoubtedly too loose, it must be borne in 
mind that, according to any definition, there is no known aspect of human 
behaviour which is not modified to some degree by temperament. 


B. Character 


In addition to inherent temperamental factors, we must consider also 
those acquired factors which constitute the ‘character.’ For our present 
purpose, character may be considered as the system of moral or ethical 
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values implicit in the conduct of the individual. Character is of great im- 
portance in social psychology because of its relation to group morality and 
the social ethos, and its various manifestations are, therefore, especially 
worthy of study and measurement. Yet it is necessary to remember that 
character seems to be almost inextricably interwoven with temperament 
and with instinct, and that any attempt at isolating a supposedly pure 
‘character level’ is an entirely arbitrary proceeding. 


C. Personality 


By ‘personality’ we mean the whole system of psychological factors, 
both inherent and acquired, which underly the behaviour of the individual. 
In view of the difficulty of separating particular levels of origin of behaviour, 
some writers have felt it best to enquire into certain characteristics, or 
behaviour ‘traits,’ in terms of the general personality, without attempting 
any exact definition of their level of origin. There is much to be said in 
favour of such a procedure, for whatever label we may attach to a given 
test or measure, what is in fact being tested or measured is not ‘intelligence,’ 
‘temperament,’ ‘character,’ ‘emotionality,’ or any similar abstraction, but 
behaviour; and behaviour is a function of the personality as a whole. All 
our tests are, therefore, in the ultimate analysis, tests of personality, 
though possibly with special reference to one or other of its particular 
aspects. 

Two main approaches to the problems of temperament, character, and 
personality have developed within recent years, namely, the descriptive 
typology of the German schools, and the attempts to isolate and measure 
single ‘traits’ which have been made principally in England and America.‘ 


Il. The Typological Approach 


German writers, recognizing the heuristic connotations of many of our 
present concepts, and studying the subject largely from the neuro-psy- 
chiatric angle, have tried to depict the broad lines of the personality as a 
whole, describing those individuals who have certain outstanding features in 
common as ‘types.’ The principal successes of the method have been in 
the field of temperament. Here Kretschmer’s work is the best known, and 
perhaps the most valuable; particularly on account of its anthropological 
implications it will be taken here as the paradigm of the typological 


approach.® 
As the result of a very large psychiatric experience, Kretschmer (31) 


* The differences between the American and the German approaches to the study of 


personality have been admirably discussed by Vernon (50). 
For discussions of other typological approaches, see Allport (1) and Roback 


(43). 
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has described two main types of personality, distinguished from one another 
on a temperamental basis. His evidence is largely descriptive, even 
anecdotal, and he offers few figures to support his conclusions; but he has 
made a contribution of first-class importance to our knowledge of person- 
ality, and one which could be profitably exploited by psychologists in the 
anthropological field.© The two main types of temperament, the schizo- 
thyme and the cyclothyme, are connected, he claims, with certain types of 
physical constitution, individuals of ‘leptosomatic’ or long-bodied build, as 
well as those having certain developmental anomalies (dysplasias), being 
predominantly schizothymic, while those of round-bodied or ‘pyknoso- 
matic’ build are predominantly cyclothymic. 

Schizothymic temperaments vary principally in their sensitivity (psy- 
chaesthesia), ranging from hypersensitivity and excitability to frigidity and 
anaesthesia. Cyclothymic temperaments, on the other hand, vary princi- 
pally in mood (diathesis), ranging from exaltation to depression. The 
schizothymes are in less direct contact with their environment than the 
cyclothymes; inner elaborations of external stimuli are more frequently set 
up, and emotionally-toned systems formed. Hence the reactions of the 
schizothymes are less predictable in terms of the nature of the immediate 
stimulus than are those of the cyclothymes, who tend to respond more 
readily and to form few inner elaborations or ‘complexes.’ 

A further difference, possibly even more fundamental, lies in the 
peculiar ‘jerkiness’ of all psycho-neural processes in the schizothyme, as 
compared to their smoothness in the cyclothyme. The variations in the 
emotional state or sensitivity of schizothymes are sudden and abrupt. 
Although a schizothyme may be outwardly calm and insensitive for long 
periods, a sensitive ‘complex,’ i.e. a psychological pattern, having a high 
affective ‘charge’ for the individual, may suddenly cause an abrupt and 
violent reaction, which may last, in characteristic cases, until a further 
stimulus seems to ‘jerk’ the individual over to a different reaction. In the 
cyclothyme, by contrast, the swings of mood, however extreme, take a 
smoother and more gradually progressive course. 

The jerkiness of the schizothyme is not confined to emotional and 
intellectual processes; it appears also, and most conspicuously, at the 
psycho-motor level. The movements of the schizothyme are more abrupt, 
whilst those of the cyclothyme flow more evenly. This fact is important 
in the assessment of temperament, since the relatively simple psycho- 
motor level is more accessible to measurement than the more complex and 
variable higher emotional and intellectual processes. 

The nature of the rhythm of psycho-neural process may be the most im- 
portant of all differences between personalities, for all temperamental 


‘For a review of the application of typological conceptions to anthropological 
material by R. Benedict, M. Mead, and G. Bateson, see S. F. Nadel, “The typological 
approach to culture.” Character and Personality, 1937, v. 4, 267-284. 
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divergences may prove to be dependent upon the smoothness or jerkiness 
with which the pattern of excitation spreads in the nervous system. 

The principal features of the two main types of temperament described 
by Kretschmer are given in the following tables. The possible applications 


TABLE 1 


Psychaesthesia and moods 


Psychic tempo 


Psychomotility 


Cyclothymes 
Diathetic scale: between 
exalted (jolly) and de- 
pressed (sad) 


Oscillation between lively 
and ‘comfortable’ 


Adequate responsiveness 
to stimuli: rounded, nat- 
ural, supple 


Correlated type of physique Pyknosomatic 


Schizothymes 
Psychaesthetic scale: 
between hyperaesthetic 
(sensitive) and anaes- 
thetic (cool) 


Jerky temperamental 
curve: between desultory 
and tenacious, alternat- 
ing between predomi- 
nance of thinking and 
predominance of feeling 


Often inadequate re- 
sponsiveness to stimuli: 
restrained, halting, in- 
hibited, stiff, etc. 


Leptosomatic, athletico- 
somatic, dysplastic, and 
blends of these 


TABLE 2 


Tue Six CHIEF ‘TEMPERAMENTS 


. Phlegmatic. 


RONDE 


idealists. 


5. Schizothymes at the mid-position o 


. Hyperaesthetic: Touchy, nervous, d 


. Hypomanic: Cheerful, lively, mobile. 
. Syntonic: Practical realists, easy-going humorists. 


systematic, and logical; calmly aristocratic. 


6. Anaesthetic: Cold, frigidly nervous; odd 
weak; apathetic loafers. 


of his theory in social psychological studies 


elicate-minded, introspective individuals, 
f the psychaesthetic scale: Coldly energetic, 


and eccentric; indolent; affectively 


will be immediately evident, 


although the complex and subtle temperamental nuances, which Kretschmer 
describes and discusses with great acumen, are not easily conveyed in 


tabular form. 


There is as yet little statistical 


confirmation of Kretschmer’s views, for 


no large-scale investigation of normal populations has been made. The 


work of F. J. Wertheimer an 


d F. E. Hesketh (53) on mental patients, 


and that of G. J. Mohr and R. H. Gundlach (36) on convicts, seems, 
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however, to confirm his theories. In medical and psychiatric practice it 
is the common experience that the majority of normal subjects are of mixed 
types, showing some features of each of the antithetic types in varying 
degrees. But this in no way invalidates the typological interpretation of 
personality. As Kretschmer himself suggests, neither the physical nor the 
temperamental types are to be regarded as disparate entities, but rather as 
extreme points on a scale of distribution of complex, genetically determined 
characteristics, pure examples of any one type being unusual. Lastly, it 
must be remembered that temperament is never static or unalterably fixed. 
It may be modified, or even completely altered, by the varied influences to 
which it is constantly exposed; maturation and decline, metabolic changes, 
disease, and psychogenic forces. 


Il. The Statistical Approach and the Study of Traits 


Contrasted with the descriptive methods adopted by Kretschmer and 
other German psychologists are the attempts to study personality by more 
objective, and especially more quantitative methods which have been made 
in England and America. Considering the concept of temperament as too 
loose and too essentially dynamic to allow of direct measurement, psy- 
chologists of the ‘statistical’ schools have attempted to overcome the 
difficulty by measuring single ‘traits’ and ascertaining their statistical 
relationships. 

This method has the advantage of involving less subjective speculation 
and less use of intuition than the descriptive approach; on the other hand, 
the problem arises of deciding what kind of evidence should be accepted as 
proving the existence of a ‘trait’! The characteristics of behavior which 
the man in the street calls ‘traits’ often have so superficial a basis that they 
cannot be taken at their face value. It is essential that the quality in- 
vestigated should appear in a wide variety of objective situations, the 
existence of the trait being inferred from data obtained through the applica- 
tion of carefully devised test batteries or rating scales. 


A. Temperament Traits 


If the term ‘temperament’ is narrowly interpreted, the ‘temperament 
traits’ are confined by definition to variations on the scale of excitability or 
mood; if ‘temperament’ is somewhat more widely interpreted, the traits will 
correspond to degrees of introversion or extraversion.* For the assess- 

"Stagner (46) describes certain ‘implicit’ traits of personality, which are evidently 
closely allied to, if not identical with, temperament traits. The major traits which 
he distinguishes are: emotional sensitivity, or the tendency to give unpleasant and 
depressed responses to stimuli; self confidence, or the tendency to approach situations 


which threaten failure; and sociability, or the tendency to seek and enjoy the com- 
panionship of others. 
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ment of any such quality per se we are dependent upon very indirect means, 
however, since none of them, with the possible exception of excitability, 
are susceptible to direct measurement or observation. 

Some psychologists have, therefore, taken as their entities, not the traits 
which appear at the behaviour level, but underlying ‘factors’ claimed to be 
common to a number of such traits. Ratings’ are first obtained on a 
number of traits, and the existence of the factors is then established by 
statistical means. R. B. Cattell (10) defines as ‘surgent and ‘desurgent’ 
two groups of temperament traits which have an evident relationship to 
Jung’s extravert and introvert types respectively; Cattell states, in fact, that 
introversion is equivalent to his ‘desurgency’ plus a certain kind of emo- 
tional maladjustment. Surgency and desurgency are, he considers, deter- 
mined by the presence or absence of a ‘general temperamental’ or ‘c’ factor. 
The related temperament traits are: 


Surgent or Extravert (c+) Desurgent or Introvert (c—) 
Cheerful Solemn 
Natural Formal 
Sociable Unsociable 
Humorous Earnest 
Adaptable Conservative 
Quick of apprehension Slow of apprehension 
Hasty Introspective 
Confident Anxious 


C. Burt (9) has analysed the overtly displayed temperament traits of 
124 neurotic and delinquent children. The correlations found between 
the traits have led him to postulate a factor of ‘general emotionality,’ which 
is presumably related to excitability, and “two bipolar factors making (1) 
for aggressive as contrasted with inhibitive emotions, and (2) for pleasur- 
able as contrasted with unpleasurable emotions respectively.” Burt has 
also shown the existence of a certain degree of correlation between physical 
and mental types, a result which supports Kretschmer’s conclusions. 


B. Personality Traits 


The concept of traits appears to be more profitably applied, however, 
if they are regarded as qualities of the personality as a whole, without 
reference to the level at which they originate. In this view a trait is not 
a psychological mechanism or structural entity, but merely a convenient 
means of classifying behaviour qualities, whether they are observed in only 
one personality or are common to many. G. W. Allport (7) defines as 


5 For the application of this concept in the sphere of intelligence, cf. Ch. VII, Sec. 
III [The Study of Society; see footnote no. 1]. 
° Cf, Ch. IX, Sec. IV [The Study of Society; see footnote no. 1]. 
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‘common traits’ those “aspects of personality in respect of which most 
mature people within a given culture can be compared.” While using such a 
definition it is unnecessary to discuss the question of the innateness of 
traits; for practical purposes they may simply be accepted as dispositions 
forming part of the personality. 

Traits of this kind are not, in any strict sense, dynamic, for as disposi- 
tions they cannot inititate behavior; but inasmuch as they must be conceived 
of as lowered thresholds for certain types of response, they may set up 
tensions within the personality which will lead the individual to seek 
situations suitable for their display. Thus the aggressive man will seek 
opportunities for imposing his will on others, and the inveterate talker an 
audience for his loquacity. 

Lastly, since a tendency towards a certain overt quality of behavior is 
our only evidence for the existence of a trait, the appearance of the same 
trait, even to the same degree, in two individuals, need not be due to the 
operation of the same psychological mechanism in each case. The 
loquacity of A may be the expression of a care-free, extraverted mentality, 
while that of B may be an over-compensation for some inner anxiety. 

Personality is the expression, not of an aggregation of traits, but of their 
interrelationships. Complete studies of individual personalities cannot 
be made, therefore, merely by assessing traits; for such studies the methods 
of the psychiatrist or clinical psychologist, which stress the examination of 
psychological mechanisms, and differentiate between inherent and acquired 
factors, are essential. The assessment of traits is of use mainly in the study 
of the individual in so far as he is considered as a member of a group, and 
its value lies in the light thrown on the distribution of a given behaviour 
quality within the group. 

Since a trait, though an attribute of the individual, must always be 
assessed relative to the group, standards of interpretation must be adjusted 
in accordance with the cultural differences between groups. The gesticula- 
tion which is normal in France would be evidence of excitability in England; 
the laugh of the normal mill-girl would be almost diagnostic of mania in a 
nun; the uninhibited rage approved or tolerated in a Plantagenet baron 
would be condemned as outrageous in his twentieth century descendant. 


C. Character Traits 


The term ‘character’ has a definite social and ethical connotation, and 
the so-called ‘character traits’ are mainly ethical categories. For this 
reason they are fairly easily defined, but also by no means constant. A 
person who shows the trait of ‘honesty,’ for instance, does not show it 
consistently, nor to an equal extent at all times and in all situations; his 
behaviour in any given situation depends, not on a uniformly operative 
trait of ‘honesty,’ but on the social ethos of the group to which he belongs, 
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and on his own individual adjustment to that group and to his immediate 
environment. An ‘honest’ English gentleman will not cheat at cards or 
pick a pocket, but he may cheerfully defraud the customs or the income- 
tax authorities, and in certain circumstances, determined by his conventions, 
he may “lie like a gentleman”; provided always that he does these things 
only in certain circumstances and in certain ways, and that his financial 
profits from the doing of them remain relatively small; provided, one may 
say, that he retains his ‘amateur’ status. 

This inconstancy in the display of a trait is not to be confused with 
inconsistency of character. The behaviour of the average man of ‘char- 
acter’ is inconsistent only when judged according to a logical scale of values; 
judged by psychological standards it may constitute a series of consistently 
adequate adjustments to the scale of values held at a given time by his 
group. Individuals whose characters are perfectly consistent if judged 
logically, are usually imperfectly adjusted to the group ethos. 

Even if a character trait is expressed very forcibly in certain situations, 
it may not appear at all in other situations which might seem, at first 
glance, to provide opportunities for its expression. There is no reason to 
suppose, for example, that the Spartan boys who submitted unflinchingly 
to being beaten, sometimes to death, at the alters of Artemis Arthia would 
submit to the drudgery required of an English school-boy working for a 
scholarship; more probably they would break down utterly in such, to 
them, intolerable circumstances. The influence of the group upon the 
individual is almost unlimited, and when individuals deviate from the group 
ethos, the cause lies, not in the lack of a relevant ‘trait,’ but in the failure of 
personality integration, or in attitudes acquired through experience, which 
impede adjustment to the group. Only in this sense can the concept of 
character be considered as a psychological category at all. 

This view is supported by the work of E. Webb (52) who inferred from 
a statistical study of ‘character traits’ the existence of a character or ‘w 
factor, which appears to correspond with the degree of personality integra- 
tion. He describes the traits which he associates with “w” as follows: 


wt w- 
Persistent Fickle 
Persevering Wilfully changeable 
Energetic Inert 
Tactful Inconsiderate 
Steady of mood Mood unstable 
Kind on principle Not guided by principle 
Conscientious Unreliable 


The importance of integration, or organization, of character is also 
stressed by the important research of H. Hartshorne and M. A. May (21), 
who showed that although the conduct of children, judged by the standards 
of adult conventions, was highly specific to the situation in which it oc- 
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curred, yet a tendency for an individual showing very many ‘desirable’ 
qualities to show any one of them more consistently than does the individual 
whose desirable qualities are fewer could be statistically established. The 
sentiments formed by the first type are, presumably, strong, and firmly 
integrated with his personality as a whole; he is thus very likely (though 
not certain) to behave in all circumstances in accordance with the group 
tradition. In the case of the second type, the sentiments are weaker and 
the personality is no doubt less firmly integrated, allowing interference by 
more primitive emotional tendencies and therefore rendering some aspects 
of conduct ethically inconsistent and unpredictable. 


IV. Methods of Assessment 


The nature of temperament and character cannot be expressed in any 
single figure comparable, for example, to the ‘Intelligence Quotient.’ 
Indeed they are not susceptible of any measurement as direct as that acheived 
by an intelligence test. The chief methods for assessing personality which 
are in current use may be grouped according to whether they are based 
upon an analysis of psycho-motor factors, verbal associative process, or 
intelligence test scores and behaviour during tests; upon the measurement 
of single traits or single ‘levels’ of personality: or upon the Rorschach 
technique. 


A. Psycho-Motor Factors 


Psycho-motor behaviour is a relatively direct and simple expression of 
neural function, and through the channels of muscular tension and a 
variety of movements it provides clues to personality. Descriptive words 
and phrases such as ‘shifty,’ ‘furtive-looking,’ ‘wriggling with excitement,’ 
‘quick, nervous movements,’ ‘statuesque calm,’ ‘bowed with grief,’ show 
that we make use of these clues in daily life in order to assess our fellows. 
Attempts at systematic interpretation or measurement have often been 
made by psychologists, with varying success. 

The most important study of this type is that by G. W. Allport and P. E. 
Vernon (2) who made a very large number of tests and observations on 
twenty-five young adults. The movements involved in reading, walking, 
tapping, stylus drawing, and the estimation of size, weight, and distance 
were analyzed; dynamometric measurements of grip were taken, and 
writing and resting muscular tension studied. From a careful statistical 
examination of their results they were led to conclusions consistent with 
those of the psychologists who have made a descriptive approach to 
personality. No “general factor which directly and unambiguously under- 
lies each and every act” could be found; instead there seemed to be 
general tendencies and dispositions. “There are degrees of unity in move- 

"Cf, Ch. VII, Sec. II [The Study of Society; see footnote, no. 1]. 
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ment just as there are degrees of unity in mental life and personality” 
(p. 182). 

Allport and Vernon worked experimentally, and with normal subjects; 
yet their results agree strikingly with those derived from tests of more 
limited scope, involving single psycho-motor phenomena, which have been 
applied to a wider range of subjects in clinical practice, for diagnostic 
purposes. The resemblance is especially close in the case of the methods 
which measure muscular tension, whether during muscular activity or in 
a resting state. 

Thus E. Jacobson (25), working with psycho-neurotics and emotionally 
maladjusted subjects, demonstrated a relationship between general increase 
of muscular tension and emotional difficulties of various sorts; he even 
claimed to improve emotional status by education in relaxation. A. G. 
Bills (7), by means of an elaborate technique, measured the tension in the 
muscles of the hands and jaws, and the adductors of the thighs. His 
results indicate that an increase of tension accompanies intellectual effort, 
and that the increase in the various muscle groups are proportionate one 
to another. 

Similarly, E. Duffy (14) when measuring personality differences in 
young children, placed a bulb dynamometer in the subject’s idle hand 
during the performance of tasks of reaction-choice type. Her results show 
plainly that the subjects whose muscular tension was high, and more 
especially irregular, were those whom observers rated as having personality 
difficulties. The same children also tended to perform the experimental 
task less well, a fact attributed by Duffy to the greater muscular tension. 
This seems an unwarranted assumption, however. It is more probable that 
the increase in tension represents the spread of excitation in the nervous 
system, as part of a reaction to a situation of difficulty; in cases where the 
rise in tension was irregular or unduly high, the lowered efficiency in the 
performance of the task would therefore represent the psychological aspect 
of the ‘over-reaction’ of which the muscular tension is the physiological 
expression. 

F. L. Golla and S. Antonovitch (79) have found that the increase in 
tension associated with the performance of an intellectual task actually 
precedes the commencement of the intellectual activity, a fact which has led 
them to propound the important theory that the increase is an atavistic 
remnant, a phylogenetic relic of a reaction preparatory to physical action. 

B. Johnson (28), using a test in which the pressure exerted on a stylus 
employed for tapping was recorded, produced results in harmony with those 
already quoted. He noted four different types of pressure reaction, 
namely: (1) low constant pressure; (2) high and irregular pressure; (3) 
initial rise in pressure, followed by a steady decrease; (4) gradual increase 
from very low to high. Subjects with reactions of type (1) were the most 
efficient in the tapping task, while those with reactions of type (2) were 
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the least efficient, and were also found to have poorly integrated 
personalities. 

M. Culpin and M. Smith (72) have used the McDougall-Schuster 
dotting apparatus to differentiate between certain personality types, and 
it is claimed that significant results have also been achieved with the very 
simple tapping test devised by Whipple and Healy (22). 

A method involving both psycho-motor and associative phenomena has 
been devised by A. R. Luria (33). It is based on the theories of the 
modern Russian school, which originate in Pavlov’s work and are char- 
acterized by insistence on the physiological aspects of behaviour in general 
and of effective process in particular. For the purpose of demonstrating 
emotional disturbance, Luria believes motor phenomena, both voluntary 
and involuntary, to be a better index of the affective state than pulse, 
respiration, or blood-pressure. 

In Luria’s experiment, the subject keeps both hands on pneumatic 
receptors while a series of stimulus words is read out to him by the 
operator. As he gives a verbal response to each word, he depresses the 
right-hand receptor, but he has been instructed that his left hand should 
remain motionless throughout. Graphic records are made of the latent 
period of response, the voluntary movements of the right hand, and the 
involuntary ones of the left; there is also a time record, and the actual 
stimulus and response words are noted. 

By the use of verbal stimuli of varying degrees of intellectual difficulty 
and emotional significance for the subject, Luria was able to produce vary- 
ing degrees of disorganization in the responses of different types of in- 
dividuals. The delays in giving the verbal response, and the fluctuations 
in the involuntary tension maintained by the one hand and in the timing 
and force of the voluntary pressure exerted by the other, were found to 
vary with different subjects and the different stimuli. The ‘reactive 
labile’ subjects exhibited these phenomena more often and to a greater 
degree than the ‘reactive stable,’ while various psychopathic types exhibited 
them to a high degree in practically all the experimental situations ar- 
ranged. Thus some disorganization was shown by normal students just 
before an important examination on which their entire future depended, 

` by murderers in custody when presented with stimuli relevant to their 
crimes, and by the unintelligent when faced with any situation of in- 
tellectual difficulty; but neurotic and unstable subjects tended to show 
severe disorganization in every response, even when no stimulus was given. 

Luria’s method has been applied extensively in Russia, but it has not 
come into general use in other countries. Its validity in revealing the exist- 
ence of unconscious emotional factors has been experimentally demon- 
strated by P. E. Huston, D. Shakow, and M. H. Erickson (24) ina study 
of hypnotically induced complexes by means of a technique which Luria 
himself had also employed. C. H. Barnacle, F. G. Ebaugh, and F. 
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Lemere (3) compared fifty neurotic patients with the same number of 
persons in a control group presumed to be normal. They found that the 
most unstable association-motor responses were, in fact, given by the sub- 
jects whose emotional instability was greatest, and conclude that the tech- 
nique “has a definite though limited place in the psychiatric armamen- 
tarium.” 

The method has certain disadvantages. It requires complicated and 
delicate apparatus, and two skilled operators are necessary, moreover, 
the information which it yields, though both accurate and important, comes 
from a limited field. Nevertheless Luria’s work is a valuable contribution, 
and some such technique will probably play a large part in future investiga- 
tions of temperament and personality. 


B. Verbal Associative Process 


The importance of associative processes as indicators of the selective 
modes of reaction determined by emotional factors is very great, and an 
associational element enters into nearly all tests of emotional qualities, in- 
cluding Cattell’s tests for surgency, Luria’s technique, and the Rorschach 
method. Brief mention will be made here of methods which depend 
entirely upon verbal associations. 

Most tests of this type are based on Jung's analysis of the associations 
supplied by psychiatric patients in response to selected stimulus words. 
Typically a list of 100 words is used, consisting mainly of ‘neutral’ words 
(i.e. words having no known emotional significance for the subject), but 
including also a number of words believed to have a probable bearing on 
the complexes of the patient being tested. The responses of the patient 
are recorded as well as the reaction time for each response. It is found 
that when a word has an emotional significance for the subject he tends 
to give a response unusual for that particular word, and his reaction time 
for that response may be markedly longer than the average. For thera- 
peutic purposes the responses which appear significant are selected, and 
further associations obtained; the results are useful in orienting the clinical 
investigation of the case.™* 

G. Kent and A. J. Rosanoff (29) produced a more general form of as- 
sociation test. They employed a standard list of words, without intro- 
ducing words supposedly significant for a particular subject, and noted in 
each case the unusual associations, ie., those which deviated from a 
standard list compiled by applying the test to a large number of subjects. 
The ‘individual’ responses of this type were further classified according to 
their nature. The method met with considerable success when it was 
first introduced and although it is seldom used now, it undoubtedly aids 
in detecting abnormal personalities. In order to obtain valid results, 


u Cf. Ch. II, Sec. II, E [The Study of Society; see footnote, no. 1]. 
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however, thé list of standard responses must be revised for each group 
with which it is used. 


C. Intelligence Test Scores and Behavior 


For many years psychologists engaged in clinical practice have been 
impressed by the possibilities of estimating temperament and character on 
the basis of intelligence test results. The evidence is deduced either from 
the distribution of the successes and failures made in various test items, or 
from the quality of behaviour during the test. In view of the difficulty of 
testing emotional qualities directly, measures of intelligence are, indeed, 
very much more commonly applied than any test of other, apparently 
more relevant, fields of personality. Although little has been written about 
this method, it is the one most generally used in practice for personality 
assessment. 

The attribution of emotional significance to the distribution of test scores 
implies a view of intelligence as dynamic, an aspect often ignored in the 
orthodox psychometric approach. An exceptional range of scatter of 
successes or failures, whether between the various items of the Binet scale, 
or between the units of a serial performance test such as the Porteus Maze, 
or between the results of a number of tests of different kinds, is regarded as 
depending to a great extent upon emotional factors. Such scatter may, 
therefore, be treated as symptomatic when assessing stability of personality 
or differentiating certain personality types and qualities. 

F. Mateer (34) considered the scattering of successes and failures 
through four or more ‘mental years’ in the Binet scale to be indicative of 
psychopathy, and many other writers have expressed similar views. A 
principal difficulty in making such judgments in terms of the Binet scale 
is the omnibus character of the test; successes in different items depend 
on very different cases from entirely different causes. J. Jastak (27) in 
a critical examination of the whole subject, considers that “actual mental 
variability cannot be measured by means of scattering on intelligence tests 
alone” (p. 6). Recently Z. Piotrowski (41) has shown, however, that 
it is the pattern, rather than the degree, of scattering on the Binet scale 
which is characteristic of emotional disturbance. He claims that, by 
means of his ‘profile’ method of scoring the test, those subjects who fail 
from emotional, rather than intellectual, causes can be differentiated. 

More promising is the evaluation and representation in profile form of 
the relationships between the results of various specific tests, rather than 
of the items of a mixed scale such as the Binet. G. Vermeylen (49) 
applied a modified form of G. Rossolimo’s (45) original ‘psychograph’ to 
children and to defective adults. According to the profiles obtained, he 
classified the subjects into stable and unstable personality types, and fur- 
ther, into several sub-varieties of each type. Vermeylen describes the 
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tests used for his psychograph as measures of certain specific abilities, 
‘memory,’ ‘analytical ability,’ and the like. It seems more probable, how- 
ever, that the emotionally unstable types tend to fail on certain tests, not 
because of any lack of this or that cognitive capacity, but because of their 
inability to concentrate, to persist in an effort, to inhibit emotionally de- 
termined, irrelevant patterns of response, or to adjust to complex situations, 
as well as to the neurotic’s preference for verbal-symbolic processes rather 
than those involving practical activity. Vermeylen’s method has not come 
into general use, no doubt largely because the particular tests used have 
not been adequately standardized and are insufficiently sensitive in the 
upper ranges, but the approach seems promising. 

R. Dellaert (73), from an examination of unstable and inferior subjects, 
showed that their inferiority was more marked in tests of performance than 
in tests of verbal type, and considers performance tests important for the 
assessment of social aptitudes. 

Jastak (27) investigated a large number of American school-children, 
and discovered evidence of differences in ‘level’ between vocabulary tests 
and tests requiring some degree of performance ability. His results in- 
dicate that grossly maladjusted children tend to obtain much higher scores 
in the vocabulary than in the performance tests, while normal subjects tend 
to have similar scores for both types. In cases of mild maladjustment the 
scores are somewhat irregular, but tend to be higher for performance than 
for vocabulary tests. These differences, Jastak holds, are due to varia- 
tions in certain non-cognitive qualities which may be subsumed under the 
heading of ‘mental control,’ and depend “on those forces which control 
the ways of intellect rather than on its level” (p. 75). Jastak suggests, 
further, that the introduction of the factor of complexity of response, as 
distinct from intellectual difficulty, imposes a need for inhibition and con- 
trol which poorly integrated personalities cannot meet, thus explaining 
their relatively low scores on performance tests. In a later study, Jastak 
(26) investigated mental patients in a similar way, demonstrating a differ- 
ence between the score patterns of psychotic and non-psychotic subjects. 

C. Uhler (48) studied the test score patterns of 820 school-children, 
and found that a disparity of 20 I.Q. points, or more, between verbal and 
performance test results occurred in only one out of sixteen cases. Con- 
genital dysplasias, nervous habits, and psycho-motor peculiarities were 
present in over half of the cases showing such disparity. Children whose 
non-verbal ability was markedly superior to their verbal ability showed 
delinquent or aggressive behaviour; where the reverse was the case, the 
clinical pictures of neurosis or psychopathy were found. 

In an unpublished study of adult morons, the present writer has applied 
a similar principle. The scores were expressed in profiles resembling 
those of Rossolimo and Vermeylen, but the tests employed are not de- 
signed, as were theirs, to measure definite cognitive entities. The profile 
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is built up by plotting the scores from two verbal and two performance 
tests, their means, and the total mean, the scores having been computed 
in terms of decile rankings with the moron group. From the shape of the 
resulting seven-point graph, evidence of personality type is deduced. 
Those subjects who show a marked prepondenance of verbal ability tend 
to be unstable personalities, with a neurotic preference for symbols rather 
than realities. When the verbal scores are markedly lower than the scores 
on performance tests, a ‘verbal neurosis,’ i.e. a neurotic attitude towards 
verbal process, which is believed to reflect early educational difficulties 
(15), is regarded as the cause. The nature of the emotional anomaly is, 
moreover, revealed to some extent by the quality of behaviour during the 
test. 

Every clinical psychologist, after observing large numbers of subjects in 
standard situations, particularly those created by performance tests, be- 
comes aware of qualitative differences in the reactions of the subjects 
which aid in differentiating various types of personality. In many cases 
the information thus obtained outweighs in importance the quantitative 
information obtained from the test scores themselves; it may even seem 
to contradict the evidence provided by the scores. 

Any test is, in effect, a sample situation from which inferences may be 
drawn regarding the subject’s behaviour in the situations of everyday life, 
It may be less important, from this point of view, to know the score which 
a subject makes than to know how he makes it, what attitude he adopts 
toward the test as a problem, by what method he attempts its solution, and 
with what degree of consistency he applies that method. His persistence, 
or lack of it, in situations of difficulty, his reaction to failure, signs of ex- 
citability, impulsiveness, or inhibition, and many other subtle variations 
of conduct, all have a bearing on significant aspects of the personality. 
Assessment by means of such clues has, of course, obvious disadvantages: 
it is non-quantitative, largely subjecitve, and based mainly on fleeting im- 
pressions and the rapid interpretation of momentary phenomena. The 
value of the data which it yields depends, therefore, almost entirely on the 
skill, experience, and discretion of the Psychologist in relating the material 
observed to the analysis of the individual’s temperament and character. 

Mateer (34) whose evidence consists mainly of case records, also at- 
taches great importance to the attitudes shown by a subject during tests, 
to qualitative changes in responses to items in the Binet scale, and to the 
nature of the associations obtained by the Kent-Rosanoff association test. 
F. Gaw (18) describes qualitative deviations in the performance test be- 
haviour of children, and gives detailed instructions as to points deserving 
of attention in this respect for several of the tests in her scale, 

The present writer (16) assesses the personalities of children and un- 
intelligent adults on the basis of behaviour during performance tests, differ- 
entiating the ‘excitable,’ and ‘integrated, and the ‘inhibited,’ somewhat 
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after the fashion of the Russian school. Such intellectual factors as are 
involved in maintaining consistency in the quality of work done, and in 
reacting to novel and difficult situations, are evaluated, while at the motor 
level the speed, co-ordination, and degree of movement are considered 
indicative of temperamental type. More general characteristics of per- 
sonality are inferred from the general attitude adopted towards the tests, 
from the purposefulness of the subject’s approach to the problems, and 
from the nature of the reaction, in so far as this can be observed, to success 
or failure. By combining such methods with the profile method of scor- 
ing the tests, an experienced investigator usually gains a practical knowl- 
edge of the individual’s personality, with special reference to the tempera- 
mental level, which is adequate to enable him to make a clinically valid 
prognosis of social attitude and behaviour. 

This type of procedure is seldom applicable to educated or intelligent 
adults, however, on account of the insufficient difficulty of the tests. The 
use of the very difficult Oakley Formboard with such subjects is said (38) 
to throw some light on temperamental factors. 


D. The Measurement of Single Traits 


The problems raised by the definition of single traits, already referred 
to in Section III, are further complicated when the measurement of such 
traits is undertaken. Three of the principal attempts of this nature will be 
cited, 

A battery of tests to measure persistence was devised by T. H. Howells 
(23), who measured the time during which the subjects submitted to 
various situations of steadily increasing physical discomfort. The items 
included persistence in holding a dynamometer, set to half the subject’s 
maximum grip, in spite of slowly increasing pressure by a needle on the 
palm of the hand and by wedges pressing upon bony eminences and soft 
tissues, Subjects were also offered the opportunity of taking varying 
chances of a severe electric shock in order to obtain a supposed increase 
in score on the battery as a whole. 

In the main, the findings appeared to be significant. The scores cor- 
related with ascendance in the Allport Ascendance-Submission scale to the 
extent of .44 + .08; the correlation between persistence and religious 
radicalism, as opposed to religious orthodoxy, was .37 + .08, and the 
multiple correlation between academic status and a combination of in- 
telligence and persistence scores was .64, as against .51 for intelligence 
considered alone. 

One difficulty in interpreting the results is due to the motivation, which 
was purely competitive, the subjects being students who had been told 
that the results of the tests would be posted in order of rank. Persistence, 
as a character trait, must depend to a large extent on the situation in which 
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it is to be exercised. Subjects who are aggressive in social situations, and 
those who, while egocentric, are capable of good social adjustment, would 
probably tend to score very highly in these circumstances, whereas if a 
guarantee of secrecy had been given, quite different results might have 
been obtained. 

The method of testing perseveration or ‘p’ factor, devised by J. W. 
Pinard (40) and modified by Cattell (77) and W. Stephenson (47), is 
one of the best known. The tests employed vary slightly from one worker 
to another, but are all. based on the same principle. The subject is re- 
quired to engage in some activity and then to change suddenly to one of 
an opposite type, perseveration being presumed to interfere with the effi- 
ciency of the new activity. A subject may for instance, be asked to write 
the capital letter ‘S’ in rows for 30 seconds, then to reverse the letter for 
a further 30 seconds, then to alternate the normal and reversed forms. 
Some of the tests involve writing ‘A,’ ‘B, ‘C, ‘D; as the first activity and 
‘a,’ ‘b,’ ‘c, ‘d,’ as the second, others the drawing of small triangles, at 
first base downwards and then base upwards. The perseveration score is 
calculated either by dividing the amount done on the first activity by the 
amount done on the second, or by subtracting the latter from the former. 

The method has, up to the present, given conflicting results, and their 
statistical consistency and validity are not high. It seems fairly certain, 
however, that both very high and very low ‘p’ scores are symptomatic of 
personality difficulties, high ‘p’ scores being generally associated with in- 
troversion and low with extraversion. Factorial psychologists refer to 
tests of ‘p’ mainly as indicators of character integration, and in so far as 
these tests are satisfactory measures they undoubtedly do give information 
about character. The great difficulty of the subject may be illustrated, 
however, by pointing out that perseveration is directly dependent on a 
simple quality of neural function, and therefore essentially a temperamental 
quality. 

Other measures of persistence which, from their different nature and 
motivation, make demands upon somewhat different aspects of the per- 
sonality, have been used by Hartshorne and May (20). These investi- 
gators get children to do exceedingly difficult puzzles, the score being de- 
termined by the length of time during which the subject persisted in his 
almost hopeless task. J. B. Morgan and H. L. Hull (37) have worked 
with a semi-concealed maze problem which is, in fact, insoluble. 

Related to these methods is the Kinetic Will Test of G. Fernald (17), 
who made his subject stand on tiptoe, facing a dial which recorded the 
height of the heels from the floor. The method differentiated very clearly 
between the reformatory prisoners and manual training college students 
to whom it was applied in America, the median times for the groups being 
15 minutes and 36 minutes respectively. A. F. Bronner (8) obtained 
similar results by measuring the time during which the subject could hold 
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heavy dumb-bells when the arms were extended level with the shoulder. 
Here what is measured would seem to be primarily self-respect and pride 
in endurance, although the element of physical ability to withstand fatigue 
may enter also.” 


E. The Measurement of Single ‘Levels’ of Personality 


Most of the attempts to measure some level of the personality singly 
are of the questionnaire type dealt with in Chapter IX.* A measure of 
a more general kind has, however, been used by Cattell (71) in the assess- 
ment of temperament. Cattell’s factor of surgency, or ‘c’ factor, correlates 
highly with the factor of ‘fluency of association,’ or ‘P factor, postulated 
by E. Bernstein (6). Cattell has devised a series of tests for fluency, 
and has standardized it on a large number of subjects. The tests include 
such items as the interpretation of blots, the completion of forms, and 
directed verbal associations. The results are partly influenced by the 
subject’s general intellectual level, and should be interpreted in the light 
of his intelligence test score. 

Many of the tests used by Hartshorne and May (2/) in their investiga- 
tions of character in childhood were of a performance nature, and properly 
designated as tests of character. They included many ingenious tests of 
the ‘miniature situation’ type, in which tasks were set which allowed the 
subjects opportunities to cheat without apparent danger of detection, al- 
though detection was, nevertheless, quite certain. The technique affords 
a valuable means of assessing ‘honesty’ in different situations, involving a 
variety of motives. 

Other tests in the Hartshorne and May battery attempted to measure 
such character traits as ‘generosity’ and ‘service to others.’ Generosity, 
for example, was assessed by giving children small presents and providing 
opportunities for them to pass on all, or a part, of these to charity. The 
tests were found to be highly specific and a general trend towards social 
adaptation or character integration could be deduced only by the use of 
a large battery, expensive both in time and money. 

“ That the physical factor plays a very small part is, however, suggested by the re- 
actions of two neurotic boys who were given the dynamometer test from Howells’ 
persistence battery by the writer. One of the lads was very unintelligent, something 
of an athlete, and proud of his physical ability; the other was highly intelligent, a 
fine sprinter and jumper, but of a submissive type, and obviously neurotic. The first 
maintained half his maximum grip for 1 minute 58 seconds, the other maintained his 
for 22 seconds only. Both boys were made to repeat the test in deep hypnosis after 
being given the suggestion that they would feel no pain or discomfort in the hand or 
arm. The neurotic boy’s score rose to 50 seconds, while that of the first remained 
almost stationary. In both cases the fluctuation of grip strength which ordinarily 
occurs as the subject tires was absent; instead, the dynamometer pointer remained 
steady until within a couple of seconds of its sudden fall to zero. 

* The chapter number refers to The Study of Society; see footnote no. 1. 
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F. The Rorschach Method 


The most efficient of the methods of assessing personality as a whole 
which have hitherto been evolved is the Rorschach technique (44). It 
consists in the analysis of the verbal interpretations given by subjects to a 
series of ten ink-blots, five of which introduce an element of colour. The 
interpretations are numbered, and classified into several categories, accord- 
ing to various factors: 

(1) The stimulus selected: whether the whole blot, some detail, or 
peculiar details, etc. 

(2) The determinant and quality of the response: whether dependent 
mainly on form, movement, colour, or chiaroscuro; also whether the form 
content is ‘good’ or otherwise. 

(3) The content of the response: the nature of what is seen, whether 
human figures or animals, etc. 

In addition to classifying the individual responses in this way, the follow- 
ing general features are scored: 

(a) The relationship between responses to the blot as a whole and 
those to various types of detail. 

(b) The order in which the various types of responses to each blot 
occur. 

(c) The relationship between responses involving interpretation in 
terms of movement and those determined by colour. 

(d) The percentage of responses involving animal figures, and of 
responses whose form content is ‘good.’ 

In brief it is impossible to give an adequate idea of the test or its theo- 
retical basis. It is essential to realize, however, that the method is par 
excellence the product of a psychology of personality which regards all 
psychical activity as interdependent, and is, therefore, the very antithesis 
of any theory of unitary traits. 

As an illustration we may cite the mode of interpreting’ responses under 
the heading (c), which is important to the general theory. Responses 
involving movement indicate inner mental creative activity; responses to 
colour indicate the nature of the affect, not as it exists potentially, but as 
it finds expression. The relation between these two, the Erlebnistypus, 
or ‘experience-balance,’ indicates the capacity for ‘psychical experiencing.’ - 
Thus the direction given to the inner creativity indicated by the movement 
response is determined by ‘the strength and importance of the affect in- 
dicated by the colour element. If this latter is high the subject is said to 
be ‘extratensive,’ tending to exteriorize his affect and therewith his phan- 
tasy activity; if it is low the inner creativity, though it may be active, is 
regarded as repressed. The nature of the affective expression depends 
further on the relationship between responses to form and those to colour, 
and so on. Finally, the value of any item in the ‘psychogram’ for the 
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prediction of behaviour, or for the assessment of personality as a whole, 
depends on the relationship of the various categories in the psychogram, 
not only to each other, but to the psychogram as a whole. 

Since the method is very flexible, and requires much skill, it has given 
tise both to extravagant claims and to utter condemnation, and to approach 
it as though one were dealing with a more objective, statistically standard- 
ized method is to court disaster. But even when its many limitations are 
admitted, it remains, in skilled hands, the best single method available for 
the investigation of personality. 


V. Conclusion 


None of the tests or methods which have been described can be con- 
sidered entirely satisfactory. The validity of all tests depends, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, upon the comparability of the behaviour shown in the minia- 
ture situation of the test with that which takes place in the much more 
complex social setting of real life. The methods which have had the 
greatest success in practice, i.e. the interpretation of intelligence test 
scores and behaviour, and the Rorschach technique, assess temperament, 
character, and personality in terms of general tendencies rather than of 
specific reactions. Yet, through the very lack of specificity which is 
chiefly responsible for their superiority to other methods, they are subject 
to wide differences in interpretation. Their value depends on the skill and 
experience of the individual tester, and statistically they cannot be ade- 
quately validated. The Rorschach method, in particular, is an art rather 
than a science; the brilliant insight into personality which it affords is 
almost impossible to analyse in categories, or even to communicate. 

Objectivity can be approached only with those tests which measure a 
specific reaction in a specifically standardized situation; but this specificity 
limits the significance of the test as an indicator of the probable reactivity 
of the total organism. Such tests make a distinct contribution when they 
are applied to certain problems, however, and provided that enough is 
known about the motivation of the specific reaction measured, and that 
difficulties of time and expense can be satisfactorily overcome, they may 
be definitely recommended. 

In view of the objections which can be levelled at either type of test, 
the brightest future perhaps awaits the techniques based on Luria’s method, 
which are objective and physiologically based, yet in their essence indica- 
tive of general tendencies of the organism rather than of any specific re- 
action. Whatever methods are used at the present time, their success may 

“Cf. (51) Benjamin and Ebaugh (5) have shown that there is a very high degree 
of correspondence between diagnoses reached by full psychiatric investigation and 
those reached by applying the Rorschach test alone. Beck (4), Klopfer (30), and 
Piotrowski (42) have made important contributions to the technique of the method. 
Piotrowski has demonstrated its value for the diagnosis of organic brain lesions. 
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be said to depend largely on the restraint with which the evidence obtained 
is related to all the other data available about the individual. 
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WILLIAM STEPHENSON? 


A Statistical Approach to Typology: 
The Study of Trait-Universes 


Stephenson’s article is a demonstration of factor analysis,* one of the most 
powerful analytic tools available to the student of personality. As used by 
Stephenson, factor analysis is a means for testing specific hypotheses and for 
discovering the broad classifications of behavior. Though most factor analysts 
agree upon the latter task, there is no general agreement among them on how 
the method should be employed to test specific hypotheses about personality.’ 
This problem is discussed by McNemar.* 

The fundamental goal of factor analysis is to isolate independent dimensions 
of behavior. Stephenson, however, is concerned with groups or types of in- 
dividuals independent of each other. In other words, he has turned the usual 
factor analysis upside down. This has its disadvantages.’ In any event, the 
Q-analysis, as Stephenson calls it, is a method capable of identifying general 
group differences among different individuals. In contrast, Cattell and 
Eysenck consider individual differences to be accounted for by the unique 
score a person makes on an independent dimension of behavior. A very im- 
portant assumption is operating in these two views. Stephenson’s assumption 
is that there are laws of individual differences distinct from but related to the 
laws of behavior in general. Eysenck’s and Cattell’s assumption is that the 
laws of individual differences are non-existent; there are only laws of behavior 
(see pp. 3-10). 

In addition Stephenson attempts to test hypotheses deduced from explana- 
tions of behavior. For example, in his article, Stephenson is describing an 


*From the Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1950, 6, 26-38. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the author and publishers. 

*R. B. Cattell, Factor Analysis: An Introduction and Manual for Psychologists 
and Social Scientists, New York, Harper, 1952. 

°W. Stephenson, The Study of Behavior, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1953; W. Stephenson, Some Observations on Q-technique, Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 
483-499; H. J. Eysenck, The Scientific Study of Personality, London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1952; R. B. Cattell, The Three Basic Factor Analytic Research Designs 
—Their Interrelation and Derivatives, Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 499-521, 

* Quinn McNemar, The Factors in Factoring Behavior, Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 
353-358. 

* Dr. James M. Sakoda has pointed out to me that Stephenson’s method takes out 
differences among individuals in level of score, and only tests for differences among 
patterns of scores. 
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experiment testing deductions from Jung’s theory of personality." The specific 
hypotheses are about the interrelation of introversion and extroversion, and 
the types of individuals derivable from the introversion-extroversion continuum. 
Eysenck’ uses his variety of factor analysis for the same purpose but ina 
different framework, and naturally he tests different kinds of hypotheses. For 
example, can an independent dimension of behavior named “neuroticism,” or 
“psychoticism,” be identified? 


°C, G. Jung, Psychological Types, London, Kegan Paul, 1920. 
1H. J. Eysenck, The Scientific Study of Personality, London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1952. 


L IS HELPFUL to distinguish, at the outset, between the psychological 
matters involved in type psychology, and their formal, logical, or psycho- 
metric representation. The present paper is concerned primarily with the 
latter. In earlier papers (1) (2) I suggested that a sufficient basis for 
representing type psychologies is to be found in Q-technique, that is, in 
terms of correlations between persons, and in the present paper I propose 
to put the matter in a statistical setting, with the object of bringing the 
technique to bear upon some of the current preoccupations of psychologists 
with theories of personality. The central idea is a simple one: it consists 
of defining universes of traits or similar observable characteristics which 
can be sampled. The sample is then used to describe, as a statistical dis- 
tribution, certain aspects of personality; finally these descriptions about 
persons are correlated and examined in terms of suitable factor theorems, 
for example, those referring to common factors, specificities, error and 
person variabilities, and the like. Factorial analysis, as such, is not in- 
volved: rather, the correlational theorems are employed mainly in a deduc- 
tive framework, being little different, in this respect, from a t-test or other 
convenient tests of statistical significance (3). 

Types, in Q-technique, are represented by common factors, usually by 
correlated factors. But these types are very different from those described 
in the psychological textbooks. It has been usual in the past to think of 
types as sections or cuts along a univariate scale: thus, idiots, morons, 
feebleminded, normal, and superior types of persons (from the standpoint 
of intelligence) are so defined, as sections marked off along a scale of in- 
telligence. Textbooks also place the extreme extravert indefinitely at one 
end of a linear scale, and the extreme introvert at the other, and, if the 
function is normally distributed, most of us are neither of one type nor 
the other. Typification of this kind, however, has little or no psycho- 
metric rationale, and is wholly without formulation at a theoretical level. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at, therefore, that there is nowadays amongst 
psychologists a widespread disbelief (as they put it) in types of any kind, 
and a distinct opposition to any form of typology or system of type psy- 
chology. Whilst it is not my object to defend any of these systems as 
such, it should be clear, as we proceed, that the above textbook notion of 
types does less than justice to the vast inductive system of, for example, 
Jung’s psychological types: nor, indeed, does it represent at all what is 
involved in typologies in general. 
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The types described by Jung (4), for example, could have been, or in 
fact had been, real persons, flesh and blood creatures, and not mere points 
on a linear scale. It was always no doubt implied that +3 in standard 
terms on a scale of introversion-extraversion subsumed or accounted for 
many details of personality, of the kind that give verisimilitude to it. 
After all, or so it seemed, Jung’s system, built as it was upon inductive 
inference, and rising from the particulars of clinical experience to the 
highly abstract conceptions of introversion and extraversion, seemed to 
call for crucial tests of introversion-extraversion as the most essential 
matters at issue. And all the many attempts that have been made to 
measure these I-E attitudes, in such scales as the Bernreuter or the Ney- 
man-Kulstadt, or in the studies of the Guilfords (5), Drake (6), Gray and 
Wheelwright (7), Abernethy (8), and many others, as well as the related 
work on perseveration, especially of the Spearman school, all clearly had 
some such notion in mind, that one could hope to isolate and to measure 
a unitary function, in terms of individual differences. The goal was one 
such function if possible, embracing large universes of individual differ- 
ences. And little, in point of fact, has been achieved along this line. It 
is not unjust to say, I think, that most of this work was misconceived, for 
it threw away all the deductive possibiliites of a system such as Jung’s, 
and in no way really represented what he had in mind. Much the same 
can be said of other typological systems handled in the past by psychom- 
etrists in terms of separated functions and individual differences. 

It is probable, indeed, that if the mental tester’s concern in the past had 
been with sheep, or goats, or any other animals, instead of with the per- 
sonalities of human beings, a distinction would have been observed from 
the outset between species or types based upon the orderliness of their 
parts relative to the animal as a whole, and the mere overall sizes of any 
of the separate components of the whole as such. A big sheep, for ex- 
ample, or a little one, an old one or a young one, is still of the type mouton, 
and a large or a small goat likewise of the species bouc. If I were to 
represent animals in general by a universe of linear measurements taken, 
say, about 1000 lines fixed by the anatomical structure of animals, the 
relative sizes of these skeletal parts within each animal would enable me to 
distinguish sheep from goats, whatever their age or condition; and any 
‘mixed’ species would be as distinct and as unequivocal as any pure type 
itself. Only a butcher is primarily interested in the individual differences 
in sizes of sheep: the zoologist would take more stock of such differences 
if one type were always exactly twice the overall size of another, within 
error limits. Similarly for the study of personality types, our interest 
could be primarily in the specification and depicting of, say, the schizo- 
phrenic type in terms of the relative significance of a host of parts or 
component characteristics within the personality itself, and not at all ina 
search for a large schizophrene, so to speak; nor need we look for a person 
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extreme or heavy with introversion. Relativity of parts is involved, and 
not a butcherlike preoccupation with overall sizes as such. It is this 
matter of internal relationships that Q-technique represents in a systematic 
manner. It does so by defining universe of observable characteristics 
(such as traits of a high degree of particularity), the significance of whose 
parts, relative to one another, makes it possible to describe personality, or 
aspects of it, much as the relative measurements of the 1000 anatomical 
parts of an animal could allow us to describe the shape of a sheep, or of a 
goat, and at the same time provide us with a means for distinguishing 
between them without equivocation. It is suggested, then, that systematic 
typology should be conceived as the study of statistical universes of par- 
ticulars (as distinct from the study of traits and the like of a high degree 
of generality), in terms of which detailed descriptions can be given of 
whole aspects of personality. 


Trait-Universes 


These universes of particulars, then, have to be defined. We have to 
begin somewhere, and all that is required, at bottom, is that there should 
be a large number of observable characteristics, of a high degree of par- 
ticularity. They may be traits, whether defined as “immediate behavioral 
acts” or as “recurrent patterns of behavior”: but highly generalized terms, 
such as “neurotic,” or “intelligent,” are usually unsuitable. All the 
possible responses to the Rorschach test might constitute a trait-universe 
(as I shall call such lists); or they may be items of performance, as in the 
example I gave some years ago of the statistical description of a person’s 
reactions in a performance (intelligence) test situation (9). I have de- 
fined, similarly, some 2000 statements made by Jung in his writings about 
personality types: and it may be recalled that whereas I can find as many 
as this, Guilford could scarcely exceed 35 introversion-extraversion traits 
for purposes of his factor studies—clearly he was looking for highly 
generalized statements. My own list, on the contrary, contains almost 
everything given by Jung, from very particular statements such as “cour- 
teous, but with a certain uneasiness,” “has awkward experiences with his 
friends,” “sometimes put down as an immoral person,” to phrases which 
demand special knowledge for their understanding, such as “a prey to 
anxiety, lest his phantasy becomes real,” “when confronted with a strongly 
emotional situation, is momentarily lame, and becomes resistive,” “the 
objects has a sensuous hold on him,” and the like. 

It is interesting that one could hardly assume, without distorting matters, 
that any of these 2000 traits is normally distributed with respect to in- 
dividual differences. On the contrary it is more reasonable to suppose 
that their frequency distributions would be skewed. From the outset, 
therefore, they are debarred from correlational study by way of R-tech- 
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nique (10), that is, with respect to individual differences for a sample of 
persons taken at random from a population of persons, for which one has 
to assume normal distributions in order to ensure comparable coefficients. 
With increasing generality, however, the individual differences may no 
doubt take on the normal shape, and the traits used by the Guilfords (5) 
no doubt passed muster in this respect. 

But to return to trait-universes. A steady working through Beck’s 
well-known books on the Rorschach test (11) (12) provides us with 
several hundreds of statements particular to the test, such as “form rigid 
(F),” “stereotyped,” “overemphasizes the abstract-theoretical approach,” 
and so forth; I have compiled 500 such items, and these, too, I regard as 
a trait-universe for typological study. But, as I indicated in a recent paper 
(3), when a case is written about in language that we expect a client to 
understand, statements are used which are appropriate to the need: pros- 
pective nurses are written about in language that a Sister or a Matron can 
appreciate, such as “gweet-natured,” whereas terms such as “hard-headed,” 
“business-like,” and the like, are more applicable in the commercial world. 
In the paper just referred to I made use of a trait-universe of 800 such 
everyday terms, compiled from my case reports on about 100 men and 
women who had been tested by Rorschach and other means, and whose 
personalities had been described in language suitable to the needs of a 
London business firm which was interested in selecting high-grade trainees. 
As I have just suggested, a different trait-universe would be needed for 
describing prospective nurses, and a different one again for officer cadets: 
each of these trait-universes really represents the psychological or be- 
havioral fields in which business men, nurses, or cadets, respectively, have 
to fit and function. Moreover, the same person may assume very differ- 
ent personalities in these different fields—as happens to the hen-pecked 
husband who is a veritable dragon on the golf course and a wretched 
termagant at work. All such changes can be represented with some 
nicety by Q-technique procedures. In the same way the mellifluous 
phrases of a Shakespeare may be listed, all, that is, that concern the 
description of personality, and used to represent personalities in the 
theatrical milieu, or to describe, even in factor terms, the changes in the 
behavior of a Lady Macbeth or an Othello as the plays proceed. 

Ideally, then, trait-universes consist of innumerable “units of behavior,” 
or “observable characteristics” (Keynes). These may be regarded as 
given in the sense that populations of children of a given age range are 
accepted as the basis of work on individual differences. The 2000 Jungian 
traits may be so accepted. Having defined any such universe, samples 
may be drawn from it at random, and it is these that we use to provide the 
descriptions of individual personalities, even if there should happen to be 
only one person in the world upon whom we want to experiment. 

Trait-universes can also be systematically composed, to suit the needs 
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of variance analysis and factorial design (Fisherian) rather than correla- 
tional analysis. But this is a matter for separate consideration elsewhere. 
It is sufficient to suggest, here, that where there is a theoretical framework, 
such as Jung’s system provides, traits can be uniquely defined to cover all 
possible combinations of the functions and supposed processes at issue; 
the method is precisely that used originally by Crutchfield (73) to devise 
the 243 different rat experiments for four ‘treatments’ and three ‘grades’ or 
‘levels.’ For the Jungian scheme, in the same manner, it is possible to 
compose 1024 traits, each uniquely determined, for four ‘treatments’ and 
four ‘grades’; or, if two traits of each kind are fixed upon, a total of 2048 
is available for experimental work. Variance analysis, however, does not 
permit us to represent types in any systematic way; but it is clear that trait- 
universes can be defined, following the Crutchfield pattern, to which either 
correlational or variance methods may be applied. 


Theories of Personality 


Trait-universes, however, are only the outer shell of personality, and 
the study of personality does not, in fact, consist of the investigation of 
these traits per se. Account has to be taken of the different psychological 
or behavioral fields in which the personalities function: different trait- 
universes, I have suggested, can take care of such different conditions. 
But, similarly, ever on the search for the causa finalis, there are psy- 
chologists who wish to reach into personality, into inner structures and 
cores of steady motivation, which cause behavior to be what it is. The 
essence of personality, according to this view, is found in “perpetual mo- 
tives” (14), and not in traits, nor in behavior per se. From this stand- 
point, too, the apparent arbitrariness of traits is explained away: thus, the 
most reliable, punctilious, and trustworthy secretary I ever knew had been 
a delinquent in other circumstances. But she was obsessional, with a 
severe super-ego structure at the core of her personality, and this (together 
with opportunity) explained her delinquencies in the first place, as it does 
her rigid punctiliousness as a secretary. She was indeed the most moral 
of persons, for even her stealing had been a self-punishment, as was clear 
from certain attendant rituals (of prayer before stealing, for example, and 
scarification of her wrists and breasts and other frightening compulsions) : 
the over-severity, and the opportunity to steal, explained the delinquency— 
these were the “conditions of behavior,” and not any traits as such. 

A different picture is presented by Allport’s concept of functional au- 
tonomy (/5). For, if we continue the example just given, it may be sup- 
posed that the secretary is now married, and that ambition, efficiency, and 
proud jealousy of her new-found status characterize her: she is now 
thoroughly motivated as a young mother. It may be supposed that age, 
success, and the increasing Ego developments attending these, overlay all 
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else, so that the earlier harshness are no longer apparent. She now func- 
tions autonomously, in terms of this newly-won motivation. This seems 
quite possible: yet a discerning eye could no doubt spot the tell-tale inner 
structure, the same severe Super-ego. Even so, it would be a mistake to 
underestimate the strength and reality of her present motivation as the 
condition of her behavior. 

Roughly, then, I assume that personality implies matters of the above 
order. One’s behavior may be different, but the inner motives the same; 
motives may become autonomous, certainly approximately so; different 
field conditions mediate, too, and perhaps crucially so on occasion. 

A few basic motives, however, do not form a trait-universe. But the 
characteristics or observations upon which these motives are based can do 
so. It is thus possible to list the universe of behavior out of which the 
psycho-analyst draws his notions about the Id, Super-ego, and Ego; and 
it is this that we would use to describe personality in this context, and 
from which we would expect types to be made apparent, for example the 
anal, oral, or genital types of early psycho-analytical literature. The 
Rorschach test, too, is meant to reach into the inner core of personality. 
But we can represent personality in terms of such ‘deeper’ traits, for ex- 
ample in terms of Beck’s Rorschachian terminology; and the same per- 
sonalities can be described in terms of many different trait-universes, 
representing different field conditions—such as 1 suggested for business, 
nursing, and army milieus. We contemplate, therefore, different layers, 
so to speak, of trait-universes. Here, in a nutshell, is the statistical frame- 
work in terms of which we propose to study personality, with layers of 
trait-universes near to the inner core of perpetual motives, and outer layers 
surrounding these, and dependent upon the immediate field conditions. 
We can hope to determine, for such trait-universes, whether motives are 
indeed autonomous, or whether they are rooted in the more or less 
permanent structures of causa finalis. 


Statistical Descriptions 


Having drawn a sample from a trait-universe, it is an empirical matter 
to describe any particular personality, or any aspect or character of it, 
in terms of the sample. We might begin by asking which of the traits in 
the sample are most characteristic of the given individual, either in a 
particular behavioral situation, or by assuming randomization of such 
situations, so that a certain generality is implied. Thus, if we wished to 
describe the immediate personality of Lady Macbeth before the murder, 
high significance would be given to such traits as “top-full of direct 
cruelty,” “undaunted mettle,” and the like, and low marks would be given 
to “infirm of purpose” or to “O gentle lady.” Significance in this case is 
thus a subjective construct, representing an assessor’s judgment or intui- 
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tion, in terms of which the traits of a sample are quantified. Each trait 
gains a mark for its significance in the personality in the given circum- 
stances; but, as I have explained elsewhere (3), the basis of quantification 
may rest upon almost any of the constructs which are widely current in 
present-day personality or clinical study, such as, for example, “idealiza- 
tion,” “rationalization,” “projection,” and the like. Or, the significance 
may be with respect to more objective indications, such as a straightfor- 
ward count of the occurrences of different items of behavior, as in my ac- 
count of the statistical description of performance (9). 

For convenience (although I shall suggest that matters of necessity are 
involved) it is usual to assume that values for significance are normally 
distributed for large samples of traits, for each individual. Moreover, 
since our concern is with types, and not with individual differences for 
separate traits, we make the mean values for significance the same for all 
individuals, or for the same person who may be variously assessed with 
respect to one sample of traits, I assume a normal distribution for sig- 
nificance in most studies for which Q-technique is suitable, and in practice 
this “works” very well. But in all cases the shape of the distribution 
could be a matter for empirical determination. If in fact it is unreason- 
able to regard the differences between the traits as normally distributed, 
then either the sample of traits, or the original trait-universe, is likely to 
be inadequate; or else cognizance has to be taken of the non-normal dis- 
tributions, and other more appropriate statistics used. But where the 
distributions are acceptably normal, I follow the practice of requiring all 
assessments to conform to one frequency distribution, the standard devia- 
tion of which is fixed by the size of the sample of traits, so that the means 
and standard deviations are the same, respectively, in all the personalities 
under examination. This is largely a matter of convenience. 

It is one of the crucial assumptions of correlational theory that any two 
variables or functions that we wish to correlate should be arranged in an 
order that is significant (Keynes (16)), that is, such that we have some 
a priori reason for expecting some connection to exist between the orders 
of the two functions, to paraphrase Keynes. It is in this sense that the 
term significance is used above; and we use this as the basis for our corre- 
lational studies. If there are reasons for supposing some connection be- 
tween one variable and another, the existence of correlation will be taken 
as affording at least a little inductive support for these reasons or supposi- 
tions. Thus, having quantified Lady Macbeth’s personality before the 
murder in terms of a large sample of Shakespearian traits, and also 
Othello’s for the same sample, we may correlate the two, to find any sup- 
port that there may be for a hypothesis that similar psychological types are 
involved in the two characters, or else to provide evidence for denying the 
suggestion. 

* This is usually a property of the trait-universe in the first place. 
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I hope it is clear, then, that there is no question in these studies of fol- 
lowing factor psychologists into the vast realms of interspace in the grand 
manner of Professor Thurstone or of Sir Cyril Burt (70); I merely wish to 
provide a little inductive support, every now and then, for certain psy- 
chological hypotheses, and, to this end, I have reserved the right to dis- 
tinguish between universes which I sample (and which provide me with 
error estimates), and variables (such as personalities) that I wish to 
manipulate deductively, and to which sampling conditions in no way apply. 
Similarly, in the study of individual differences one defines the populations 
of persons—otherwise all is at the mercy of differences in heterogeneity of 
samples—and thereafter mental tests are used to represent psychological 
hypotheses, and to which sampling procedures do not apply. I have al- 
ready provided several examples of the use of Q-technique (3) in which 
deductions are represented in correlational terms, which are thereupon 
studied in the above manner. 

It should be clear, then, that the concern is with statistical distributions, 
each a personality description in the form of a frequency distribution. I 
can read down these, much as I read through a literary description of per- 
haps the same personality: the one has just about as much meaning as the 
other. But, having assessed any one person (or he may, of course, assess 
himself) for a given sample of traits, he may be correlated with other per- 
sons who have been similarly assessed, for the same sample of traits. It 
is the correlation between such assessments, usually for several ‘inde- 
pendent? variables at a time, that constitutes the descriptive statistics of 
Q-technique. 


Jung's Type Psychology 


It is not difficult to express most of what I have said already in mathe- 
matical or statistical terms; many well-known correlational theorems are 
involved, too, but the formal handling of these matters is outside the scope 
of the present paper. It may be more useful to indicate, however briefly, 
how Q-technique is applied to the systematic study of a system such as 
Jung’s. 

As is well known, Jung’s central concept is one of individuation, the 
impulse of a person to distinguish himself as a “single, separate, person” 
from the collective en masse. The introvert and extravert attitudes are the 
most general forms of this process; these are conceived as outcrops or re- 
sultants from the cultural or social-psychological fields in which the person 
is reacting. It follows, therefore, that in one field a person may be in- 
troverted, and in another extraverted, although most habitually he may 
tend to cling to one type or the other in almost all fields. The individual 
should be of neither type in any habitual way, however, if he is truly and 
adequately individuated (to coin the word)—only in this way can one 
understand Jung’s references to the bifurcation into Introvert and Extravert 
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types as in some sense a failure of man to adjust himself properly: Schiller 
is quoted as having said that “It was culture itself that dealt this wound to 
modern man,” i.e., making the split into the two habitual types. But 
man’s abilities or psychological functions also mediate in the individuation, 
and Jung adds, on this account, his well-known quarternary, the Thinking, 
Feeling, Intuition, and Sensation functions. Similarly he has to find a 
place for conscious and unconscious reactions, and notes, in this connec- 
tion, the tendency for a conscious function to be attended by a contrasting 
‘inferior’ function in unconscious reactions: the dominantly Thinking Ex- 
travert, for example, gives himself away unconsciously by many Feeling 
type responses. 

Broadly, then, two main types are distinguished, but no one is possessed 
of the one attitude with complete atrophy of the other. The two types are 

. “of such a superficial and inclusive nature that it permits of no more 
than a rather general discrimination. A more exact investigation . . . 
yields great differences between individuals who none the less belong to 
the same group” (Jung (4)). Difficulties in placing a person in his 
proper type are referred to by Jung, such as that due to the process of 
“compensation,” whereby an Origen (basically a Feeling Extravert) cas- 
trates himself, and assumes the Thinking type instead. Corollaries of 
some interest are also given: “phantasy,” for example, is held to bridge 
the broken gap between the claims of introversion and extraversion. It is 
said that the extravert has a certain “repugnance, fear, or silent scorn” for 
introversion, as the introvert has no less for extraversion; and, whilst the 
two main types can be distinguished with ease, according to Jung a sound 
discrimination of the functional additions requires, instead, a “very wide 
experience.” There are at least thirty of these inferences or speculations, 
dotted through the pages of Jung’s works, and there were still others, at 
the time the book was written, concerning the relation of J-E to the primary 
and secondary functions of Otto Gross, and to perseveration (Spearman). 

Experimentation in this region would consist, first, of specifying the con- 
ditions under which these various conceptions hold true, if at all; one 
would hope, in more subtle studies, to penetrate into the unconscious, as 
well as the conscious, matters at issue. Initial studies would be at the 
“superficial and inclusive” level. Some of the latter could well follow the 
lines given below. 

I had available for a series of preliminary studies the 2000 trait-universe 
of Jungian terms already mentioned, and in terms of samples drawn from 
this list, usually at random, the following problems, amongst others, seemed 
to be worth attention, and illustrate the techniques under consideration. 


A. Under what conditions are the following distinguishable: 


(i) the two main types? 
(ii) the functional additions to these types? 
(iii) the ‘inferior’ functions? 
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B. What evidence is there for the greater or lesser differentiation of personalities? 

C. What evidence may be given for the “repugnance, fear, or silent scorn” of 
extraverts for introversion, and of introverts for extraversion? 

D. Is perseveration related to I-E? 


There are several Q-technique approaches to each of these problems, 
but the following will afford some idea of the methods required for their 
elucidation. 


Representing l-E Types 


A sample of 121 traits was drawn at random from the Jungian trait- 
universe. Each member of a graduate class was asked to describe in 
terms of this sample (a) his conception of an ideal introvert (I), (b) of 
an ideal extravert (E), and (c) his idea of himself (S). The order of 
assessment was randomized for the different persons, and the same fre- 
quency distribution was employed for all assessments, by all persons: it 
has eleven class intervals (0 to 10), providing a mean score of 5.0 for 
significance, and a standard deviation of 2.130. Fifty graduates made 
each of these three assessments, and as a class exercise each also correlated 
his own three arrays, i¢., Fıs "gs aNd r, None of the graduates had 
studied Jungian typology, but we assumed that all had the usual stereotyped 
notion of what is meant by introversion and extraversion, for these terms 
are now part of common parlance. Thus if r,, is positive, the person so 
correlating is likely to be an introvert; and if rẹẹ is positive, an extravert 
instead. The correlation r,, Was expected to be high, and negative, and 
this in fact was the result for all persons. On these lines a preliminary 
sorting of the graduates was made possible; it appeared, incidentally, that 
more men regard themselves as extravert, and more women, introvert, as 
Jung supposed. 

This typification can be validated in many ways, for example by inde- 
pendent assessments made by the students about each other. For the 
present purpose, however, our interest is in the correlations between these 
students, Calculating all the correlations for 50 persons would be a for- 
midable task, since 11,175 coefficients are involved. But nothing like as 
many ever need attention. Instead, four sets of persons may be selected 
from the fifty, five who regard themselves as extraverts, and five who con- 
sider that they are introverts; similarly ten women, five of each type, may 
be chosen. ‘Tables are then calculated for these small sets, or for com- 
binations of them. Table I, for example, is for five women who con- 
sidered themselves to be introverts, to judge by their correlations with their 
own ideal types. Similar tables are available for any of the sets. 

An analysis indicates that only one (a bipolar) factor is required to 
account for the ideal representations for these five women in Table I: the 
saturations are in row (a), and these account for all the correlations be- 
tween the ideals, with no significant residuals. Only one factor, likewise, 
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is necessary for the S-assessments amongst themselves: their saturations 
are in row (b). When both of these factors are removed from the table 
in turn, only four significant residuals remain, for the correlations between 
four of the women, for their S-assessment and their description of the ideal 
introvert: that is, they appear to mirror something of themselves in the 
ideal of their own type, which in this case was introvert. The same result 
appears for each of the other sets, except that where the student is ex- 
travert, the specific residual is with his or her ideal extravert type. We 
find, then, that not only is it simple to represent types in the above manner, 
and that significant types can be demonstrated, but that the residuals, if 
any, are apparently related to projective processes. 


TABLE I 
Product-moment correlation coefficients for five introvert women A, B, C, D, E, 
each of whom provides an assessment of (a) an ideal introvert, (b) an ideal extravert, 
(c) a self-assessment. W is 121 traits taken at random from a Jungian trait- 
universe. 


(a) Ideal Introvert (b) Ideal Extravert (c) Self-assessment 

ABMC D EIRA B c D E A B c D E 
A — 627 558 500 627| —784 —723 —680 —559 —614 759 394 363 188 147 
B — 714 594 722| —675 —887 —880 —780 —857 S507 507 540 309 174 
c — 657 719| —526 —579 —838 —723 —708 538 579 777 557 378 
D — 680| —509 —622 —725 —835 —768 348 303 441 667 226 
E — | =542 —695 —766 —703 —796 550 440 549 488 514 
A = 593 617 559 570} —470 —562 —330 —057 —069 
B = 547 579 682| —632 —406 —287 —130 —150 
Cc — 758 792| —512 —510 —568 —404 —220 
D = 760| —466 —458 —474 —451 —255 
E — | —S31 —476 =515 —413 —314 
A — 387 459 282 376 
B — 603 320 242 
c = 594 463 
D — 526 
E iiz 
(a) |699 840 836 754 880| —735 —875 —972 —899 —936| (708) (561) (585) (414) (281) 
(b) 057 203 663 482 G61 


(Decimal points are omitted in all cases.) 
(Saturations (b) are for the self-assessments after removing the bipolar factor for ideal I-E.) 


Again, by placing the men and women of a type in one correlation table 
it is easy to test whether a sex difference must be assumed: as Table II 
indicates, the same inclusive type appears, but the men, and the women, 
give special slants to it, stereotypes perhaps of their own culture. In short, 
sex differences are at once proven. 

Self-assessments of the above kind, and ideal representations too, can 
be made by all sorts and conditions of men, women, and children down to 
ten years of age. In no case need more than a dozen suitable persons be 
correlated at a time for any particular study, from which to prove or dis- 
prove previous assertions. The assessments of parents and their children, 
for example, can stand alone in one correlation table; they show at once 
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TABLE II 
Product-moment correlation coefficients for five men and five women introverts, 
for 121 traits drawn randomly from a Jungian trait-universe, to illustrate the 
inclusive nature of the type-factor, and a sex difference. 


Self-assessments: women Self-assessments: men 

A B C D E F G H I J 
A — _ 387 459.282; 55376 .301 .261 .329 .208 .145 
B — .603 .320 .242 .295 .238 .365 .256 .198 
le: — .594 .463 414 .330 .482 .375 .284 
D — .526 .362 .280 .421 .293 .207 
E — 322 .316 .405 .201 .190 
F — .627 +528 .343 .426 
G = 7530" .2i2, 2il 
H — .350 .201 
I — «145 

J — 
(a) .556 .566 .880 .652 .600 .516 .438 .616 .409 .325 


(The type-saturations (a) are in terms of the women’s type, i.e. for persons A, B, 
C, D, E as reference values. It is obvious that the saturations for the men, on this 
basis, will not account completely for their own intercorrelations: more than two 
factors are thus necessary to represent all the correlations in the table. But the 
women alone can be accounted for by a common factor; and the men alone, likewise; 
these two common factors can explain all the correlations in the table. The differ- 
ence between these two factors can be explained by the sex difference. The table 
as a whole, on the other hand, supports the view that all alike, the men and the 
women, are introvertive.) 


that I-E is no respecter of persons within a family, for some members of 
the family can be extravert, and others introvert. 

Factorizing in this way, however, is just the first step in analysis of this 
kind of data. Best-weighted estimates can be made of any of the factors: 
that is, in the above case each of the 121 traits can be given a score for its 
significance, obtained by weighting the scores, trait for trait, of the five 
persons concerned, so as to provide the best possible estimate of the type 
(17). The study of these arrays, representing hypothetical types, or 
specificities (see below), is normally the stepping-off ground for further 
experiments, for the definition of key-qualities, and much else besides. 

From the reliability coefficient (r,r) Of a person’s self-assessment 
(taken from a repeat appraisal with the same sample of traits), and the 
factor-saturation of his self-assessment with his type, part of his standard 
variance can be assigned to specificity, in terms of the following expression: 


2 
Tas” = frr — Tar 


(a is the person, S the specificity, T the type-factor) (18). The more 
reliable the self-assessment, and the lower the T-saturation, the greater is 
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the person’s specificity. From the best-weighted array for the main type, 
in comparison with a person’s original array, it is a simple matter to isolate 
the traits to which this specificity must be attributed, and the study of these, 
as much as of the type arrays themselves, is of great interest. There is 
more than a suggestion, for example, that these specificities “give away” 
the unconscious or ‘inferior’ functions referred to by Jung, and they also 
involve the functional types themselves. 

Before leaving this example it is worth noting that the specificities tend 
to be at least as large as the type-saturations themselves, taking care, in 
this manner, of the fact that although persons may be of a type, they never- 
theless may differ considerably from each other. It is easy to show, too, 
that the above facts occur for any large enough sample drawn from the 
trait-universe. 


The Jungian Functional Types 


These, it should be noted, are merely additional to the main types, and 
not separate from them in any sense (2). I find that the device of un- 
folding a person’s specificity, just referred to, gives the readiest indications 
of his functional tendencies; that is, he tends to indicate his functional 
type in terms of a relatively small number of traits only, specific to himself, 
rather than in terms of a well-rounded common factor. But if large sam- 
ples are drawn from the Jungian trait-universe (say 400 traits), more than 
one factor is usually required to account for the data for persons of one 
main type; in other words, two clusters of correlations, at least, become 
apparent (much as is illustrated for Table II, for sex difference in that 
case), one usually indicative of the Thinking type, and the other the 
Feeling. Rather more subtle matters are involved for the Sensation and 
the Intuition functions. It should be remembered that non-fractional fac- 
tors are used to represent all such types (J), i.e., there is no question of 
searching for orthogonal factors. 


Differentiation of a Personality 


It may be argued that the less one belongs to a common (stereotyped) 
type, the more differentiated or individual one is likely to be, other things 
being equal. Many counter-influences, however, have to be controlled 
before the facts begin to speak for themselves. Thus, a person of ‘mixed’ 
I-E type (i.e., who correlates with both types, as some persons do), may 
suffer markedly from “‘compensation”—wishing to be what he isn’t, and 
so assuming a false air of individuation. Insecure persons, for example, 
are apt to do this. It is only by attending to the specificities, again, that 
much direct evidence of the differentiation of a personality can be gained. 
A simple test of the matter is to compare two families from widely different 
social strata, to show that the parents of the more sophisticated family 
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differentiate themselves relative both to their own children, and to the 
less fortunate family as a whole. Or, again, a comparison may be made 
with results for ‘spontaneity’ and ‘maturation’ as indicated by the Ror- 
schach test: ten persons are chosen, all of one main type, who make self- 
assessments on a Jungian sample, and who are given the Rorschach test 
as well. They may then be assessed in terms of a Rorschachian trait- 
universe, as suggested in an earlier paper (3), and also in terms of a 
parallel trait-universe of everyday terms. One expects to find that persons 
who are least stereotyped in terms of the Jungian traits have traits indica- 
tive of high spontaneity and rich and harmonious development on the 
Rorschach test or its trait-universes. It would take us too far afield to 
provide evidence of the kind required, but the approach is quite clear, and 
preliminary results are in accord with expectancy. 


The Repugnance of an Extravert for Introversion 


I am indebted to two students in the Department of Psychology at Chi- 
cago for a neat representation of this kind, and of the presumed “silent 
scorn” of an introvert for extraversion. The facts turn out to be other 
than was anticipated, but they are suggestive nonetheless, and indicative of 
a useful approach to the problem. The well-known Szondi photographs 
were treated as though they were a sample from a universe of such 
photographs, and were assessed by five introverts and five extraverts with 
respect to significance for which portrait was liked most. The ten sub- 
jects also assessed themselves on a 121 sample of traits from the Jungian 
universe. Two tables of correlations were thus made available, one for 
the /-E traits, and the other for the Szondi cards, each for the ten persons 
as variables. The I-E types appear, as usual, as two common factors in 
the one table; and corresponding types emerge from the Szondi table. 
When the hypothetical types for the latter are calculated, some notion of 
what the introverts and extraverts think about these cards is formed, at 
once, by taking apart the five cards of least significance in the respective 
type (i.e., the most disliked). In the case of the introverts these five cards 
turn out to be those which portray apathy, and shut-in qualities, most 
strikingly and to a psychotic degree; whereas for the extraverts the five 
cards depict obvious mania, over-excitement, and exaggerated emotionality. 
In short, the introverts and the extraverts seem to fear, not their opposite 
attitudes, but the reflections of their own extreme types, the extreme condi- 
tions of their own kind. But a different assortment of cards, in which 
nothing so extreme is depicted as the psychotic conditions of the Szondi 
cards, could undoubtedly put Jung’s other observation to a test of this kind. 

What may be described, reasonably, as unconscious influences of the 
above kind appear to be readily evinced in these various Q-technique 
studies; I have already reported, for example, that extraverts tend to see 
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something in another extravert who is well known to them, that introverts 
under the same conditions fail to notice or be aware of (3). Under suit- 
able conditions the “clouding” effect to which J ung called attention, 
whereby a person of one type is supposed to have little insight into the 
personality of persons of the opposite type, can also have attention in 
correlational studies of the above kind. 


Relation between Perseveration and |-£ 


I add this study, very briefly, in order to remind the reader that there is 
nothing unique about the Jungian types; common factors appear for all 
sorts of universes besides the Jungian. In the present example, for which 
I am indebted again to students at Chicago who participated in class ex- 
ercises on correlational theory, a 450 trait-universe was defined of terms 
indicating perseveration, or non-perseveration, or of primary and second- 
ary functions: the students merely culled the extensive literature on these 
topics for these traits. Five introverts, and four extraverts, who had al- 
ready made self-assessments on the 121 Jungian traits, also represented 
their personalities on a sample of 121 traits chosen at random from the 
perseveration universe. The resulting correlations are shown in Table 
III, for the nine persons concerned, for the perseveration sample. But a 
comparable table had already been calculated for the I-E traits, and clearly 


TABLE III 


Table of correlations for five introverts and four extraverts for a sample of 121 
perseveration traits drawn at random from a larger trait-universe of such traits. 


Introverts Extraverts 

1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 
1 SOS TOO Sila eoos -248 .347 .362 .252 
2 —  .433 .385 .404 -325  .382 .329 = .312 
3 — .460 .366 -369 .336 .263 .222 
4 ih «195; 3389: 353 .065 
5 =< .332 .282 .238 .089 
1 = 499 .496 .252 
2 — .458 .455 
3 — 495 
4 — 
(i) .627 .681 .656 .645 .655 -460 .542 .480 .285 


(The type-saturations (i) are in terms of the introverts as reference values. It is 
obvious that those for the four extraverts do not account for the correlations between 
these extraverts, so that two common factors are required to account for the table. 
One common factor is centered on the five introverts, and the other on the four 
extraverts, and these can explain all the correlations in the table.) 
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homologous types appear for the two samples, centered on the same per- 
sons—the introverts are of one type in terms of the perseveration traits, 
and the extraverts of another. We infer at once that the /-E and the 
perseveration traits are in some degree comparable, as Jung originally 
thought they might be. But now a direct comparison can be made of the 
respective traits in their orders of significance for the types involved, to see 
at once what really goes with what. 


Conclusion 


It is suggested, then, that Q-technique reaches pertinently into per- 
sonality study, at least in a descriptive manner, if only because it centers 
about a few persons rather than a universe of them, and about a universe 
of particulars, rather than about a few highly generalized traits. An ex- 
ample has been given elsewhere (3) of the application of the technique to 
the study of functional autonomy in terms of different layers of trait- 
universes, and several other illustrations of its usefulness have been at least 
indicated in the above pages. The assessment of samples of traits, drawn 
randomly from trait-universes, has been conducted above in terms of two 
constructs only, one concerning ideal types, and the other the “character- 
istic” quality of traits in terms of which an individual describes his own or 
other person’s personalities. But many other constructs of this kind can 
be used directly or indirectly, embracing in this way such matters as pro- 
jection, rationalization, and the like. The examples have all been drawn 
from subjective sources, but these provide significant correlations and so 
assume a certain objectivity, and in any case the technique is by no means 
restricted to these subjective appraisals. 

Types, each represented by a common factor, and which are accepted at 
face value, however much they correlate with other types, are merely con- 
venient sources of empirical classifications, and no assumptions are in- 
volved that relate to unitary functions such as are sought for in studies of 
individual differences. It should be clear that the technique brings in- 
dividual differences to light, but only with regard to types, that is, for cer- 
tain whole aspects of personality. These, like sheep, exist in their own 
tight. 
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— 


Diagnosing Personality 
by the Analysis of Dreams’ 


In the psychoanalytic theory one of the fundamental kinds of data dealt with 
are dreams. As Professor Hall points out, heretofore dreams have been the 
exclusive property of the psychoanalysts. His pioneering article describes a 
method and the reliability of the method for analyzing dreams as just one more 
variety of behavior to be investigated systematically (see Wolfie, p. 202, in 
regard to this point). As Professor Hall conceives dreams, they are among 
the purest (in the sense of uncensored) data about personality. H. Jeffreys,’ 
a mathematical physicist, has some very interesting methodological remarks 
regarding dreams as data. An introduction to the psychoanalytic theory of 


dreams will be found in Freud’s introductory works.* 


1 From Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1947, 42, 68-79. Reprinted 
by permission of the author and the American Psychological Association. 

2 The writer wishes to acknowledge the great help which he has received from 
the members of a seminar group which met weekly to discuss the material upon 
which this paper is based. The participants were Herman Arbitman, Alex Darbes, 
Grace Keller, Sam Saltzer, and Louise von Mengeringhausen. Although the writer 
is solely responsible for the preparation of this article, he has incorporated into it 
many valuable suggestions and original ideas contributed by these students. 

3H, Jeffreys, Scientific Inference, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1937 
(especially pp. 203-205). 

4s, Freud, The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud (translated and edited by A. A. 
Brill), New York, Modern Library, 1938; A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis 
(translated by Joan Riviere), Garden City, New York, Garden City Publishing Co., 


1943. 
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A DREAM is, therefore, among other things a projection: an exter- 
nalization of an internal process.” Freud. 

Since the publication of Freud’s monumental work, Die Traumdeutung, 
the interpretation of dreams as a diagnostic method for the analysis of per- 
sonality has remained the exclusive property of psychoanalysis. The psy- 
chologist, except for an occasional investigator who experiments with 
dreams as perceptual phenomena, has not concerned himself with dreams 
as psychological data. This neglect was understandable as long as the 
psychologist concentrated his attention on laboratory dissections of sensa- 
tion, perception, learning, memory, and thought. Now that he has 
widened his experimental horizons to include personality, character, and 
temperament, disregard of the dream can no longer be justified. For the 
dream possesses two characteristics which should make it highly eligible for 
serious and systematic investigation. It is a personal document and it is a 
projection. As a personal document it is more frank and intimate than 
a diary and as a projection it requires no ink-blots or pictures to bring 
it into existence. In our opinion the dream is more purely personal and 
more purely projected than any other material which the psychologist has 
available for the study of personality. 

It may be asked, have not the psychoanalysts established dream inter- 
pretation as a dependable scientific tool? One familiar with the psycho- 
analytic literature on the dream will answer in the negative. Psycho- 
analysts have poured forth an opulent array of hypotheses and theories. 
Their speculations are shrewd, sophisticated and, to the uninitiated, often 
esoteric. At their best, the psychoanalytic theories appear impressively 
insightful; at their worse, they appear impressively fraudulent. Good or 
bad, they are rarely dull. Die Traumdeutung probably contains the 
richest fabric of theory to be found in any modern psychological treatise. 
Stekel’s works on the interpretation of dreams leaves the reader with the 
feeling that the dream “tells all,” that it is the portal into the most secret 
recesses of the inner personality. It cannot be denied that the psycho- 
analysts, in addition to their penchant for theorizing, make brilliant use of 
dream interpretation in the diagnosis and treatment of psychological dis- 
orders. For them, the dream is not only a datum about which to specu- 
late; it is also a datum to be put to work. If practice verifies theory, what 
then is lacking? 

The principal deficiency to be found in the psychoanalytic writings is 
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that they fail to meet the standards of the scientific method. Like animal 
psychology prior to Lloyd Morgan, the psychology of dreams is still in the 
anecdotal stage. Psychoanalysis has not recognized the importance of 
controls, of statistical treatment of its data, of validation. It erects a top- 
heavy theoretical structure on the foundation of selected examples. It 
has not designed experiments for the purpose of checking its speculations. 
It has a flair for dogmatism and excathedral statements, and a distaste for 
quantification and control. 

We propose, therefore, to make a scientific study of dreams for the pur- 
pose of establishing the interpretation of dreams as a valid method for 
diagnosing some facets of the personality which currently elude accurate 
description. We believe that through the analysis of dreams, important 
and significant information about the inner dynamics of the personality 
can be discovered. It is our hope that this belief may be corroborated 
by the application of those experimental procedures which have been used 
to validate other diagnostic tools. 


Method 


The method which has been employed in the present research project 
consists of the following steps: First, the dream series> are collected. 
College students in psychology classes served as subjects since it was 
necessary to have them available over a fairly long period of time and in 
a situation where good cooperation could be expected. The first group 
of dream series was obtained from 71 students in a summer class in per- 
sonality and adjustment which met daily. During the first ten minutes of 
the class period, they were asked to write down any dreams of the previous 
night which they could remember. Recording of dreams was done for 
23 consecutive class days, not including Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 
The dreams were collected each day by the instructor. A change in pro- 
cedure was tried out with a second class of 75 students. Each student 
was given a notebook in which the dreams he had during the semester were 
to be recorded, The recording was to be done as soon as convenient 
after awakening. These dream diaries were collected in the middle of the 
semester and again near the end. Although this method worked out fairly 
well in terms of the number of dreams obtained, it is felt that the procedure 
of recording dreams in the classroom is more satisfactory because it is 
done under better controlled conditions. Following these two initial sur- 
veys, a standardized form for recording dreams was devised and printed. 
Dreams are entered on these forms either in the classroom or under the 
supervision of an instructor or graduate student. 

The second step is the coding of the dreams. This is done to conceal 
the identity of the dreamer. It is deemed necessary to preserve the anonym- 

"The terms “series” and “cycle” refer to the dreams reported by an individual. 
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ity of the dreamer for two reasons. . Dreams often contain material of a 
highly personal and intimate nature, and since the series are read and dis- 
cussed by a number of individuals, it is thought best not to run the risk of 
having confidential material become public knowledge. When subjects 
are informed that their identity will be kept secret they are more inclined 
to report dreams which might otherwise be suppressed. Even with this 
safeguard it is not likely that all recalled dreams will be recorded. An- 
other reason for concealing the subject’s identity is to prevent information 
about the dream which had been obtained from other sources from influ- 
encing the interpretation of his dream series. It is a principal objective 
of this investigation to determine the validity of dream series per se for the 
diagnosis of personality.’ This is an important consideration. Suppose, 
for example, it is known to the dream interpreter from other sources that 
a student whose dreams he is analyzing has a conflict with regard to his 
religious beliefs. Will he not be tempted to find this conflict portrayed 
in the dream series? In such a case, the dreams will appear to yield a 
valid portrayal of a real conflict when in fact the evaluation is based upon 
other information. This error may be called the fallacy of pseudo-validity. 
It abounds in studies of personality and is especially prevalent in the writ- 
ings of psychoanalysts. They are prone to project into dreams conflicts 
of whose existence they already possess knowledge. The fallacy of 
pseudo-validity can be avoided by analyzing the dreams of anonymous 
subjects. 

The third step is the analysis and interpretation of the dream series. It 
is here that major difficulties are encountered. For a dream can be inter- 
preted in diverse ways depending upon the particular theory of dreams 
which the interpreter adopts. A college girl dreams that she contracts 
infantile paralysis and has to quit school. The interpretation may be 
made that the girl wishes to be disabled in order to avoid going to school 
or that she fears contracting infantile paralysis, or that she feels guilty and 
the disease is her punishment, or that she regresses to “paralyzed infancy,” 
or that she is attempting to interpret a somatic condition present during 
sleep, or, in the words of the great American public, “it was something she 
ate.” ach interpretation rests upon a different hypothesis. In the face 
of such diversity, one might decide to toss overboard all theories and “let 
the dream speak for itself.” But the raw dream tells us nothing about 
this girl’s personality. Interpretation is necessary if dreams are to be used 
for the appraisal of personality. 

Since an investigator cannot get along without a theory, it is necessary 
that the theory upon which his interpretations are based be made explicit. 
For us, the dreams of an individual represent attempts to resolve his cur- 
rent conflicts. The conflict may be between opposing motives, e.g., sex 


ê The dream series contains not only the dreams but also the subject’s attempts to 
explain the dreams. 
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vs. the approval of society, or between opposing emotions, ¢.g., love vs. 
hate. The conflict may be between a motive and a barrier, e.g., a desire 
to become a famous surgeon which is blocked by insufficient ability, or 
between an emotion and a barrier, e.g., hate for a parent the expression of 
which is barred by economic dependence upon the parent. The conflict 
may involve such large segments of the emotional and motivational struc- 
ture that it causes a split in the whole structure, i.e., dual personalities 
contending with each other as in the Faustian legend. Occasionally, a 
dream proffers no solution but portrays only the anxiety which is generated 
by the conflict. Anxiety dreams may tell little or nothing about the reason 
for the anxiety; they may merely indicate that the dreamer is in a state of 
conflict. Since conflicts occur between motives and emotions, an account 
of the individual’s conflicts will yield a description of the active com- 
ponents of his inner dynamics, i.e., strivings, feelings, defenses, frustrations, 
values, needs. In its most succinct form, our theory states that dreams 
are projections of the person’s inner dynamics.’ 

The interpretation of dreams is rendered difficult by virtue of the dis- 
torting mechanisms, to wit, condensation, displacement, symbolization, 
and secondary elaboration. Since the reported dream presents such a 
distorted picture it may be asked how any single dream can be properly 
analyzed unless the interpreter has an immense fund of knowledge con- 
cerning the dreamer. This was Freud’s contention and one of the reasons 
cited by him for electing to interpret his own dreams as illustrative material 
for Die Traumdeutung. However, if it is necessary to know the inner 
dynamics of an individual before the meaning of his dreams can be unrav- 
eled, of what use is dream interpretation? Large-scale studies of per- 
sonality require a method of appraisal which is more economical of time 
than is the individual case study employed by the clinician. 

The method proposed here presumes to overcome this barrier by sub- 
stituting the analysis of a dream cycle for the analysis of the single dream. 
The dreams of a cycle are perused in order to get the atmosphere of the 
dreams as a whole and to ascertain which of the dreams are especially re- 
vealing of inner conflict. Often the meaning of one dream is self-evident 
and illuminates a major conflict like a spotlight shooting its beam into the 
darkness, Armed with the hypothesis drawn from a spotlight dream, the 
other dreams of the series are scrutinized for projections of the same basic 
conflict. If a number of dreams of an individual fit in with the same 

™The ways in which the dreamer tries to solve his conflicts may also indicate 
something about his personality traits. For example, if one person assumes a 
submissive role in his dreams, and another sees himself attacking his problems with 
confidence and boldness, it is possible that these dream traits are reflections of cus- 
tomary modes of behavior in waking life. Hostility, regressiveness, slyness, chicanery, 
duplicity, explosiveness, shyness, amiability, altruism, persistence are a few of the 
traits which might reveal themselves in dreams. This hypothesis will not be con- 
sidered in the present paper but it warrants investigation. 
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interpretation, this interpretation is felt to be corroborated and is assigned 
to the dream series. The dream series may contain more than a single 
major conflict, although it has been our experience from examining scores 
of dream cycles that only one major conflict is usually found.: 

If the interpretation of the spotlight dream is not supported by others, 
then another hypothesis as to the contending forces is formulated. This 
hypothesis is similarly tested by applying it to the analysis of other dreams. 
The interpreter proceeds in this fashion until he has found a framework 
which accommodates the dreams of the cycle. The operations are like 
those performed in working a jig-saw puzzle. The individual dreams are 
fitted together by testing one inference after another until an interlocking, 
coherent, organized, and meaningful appraisal is obtained. 

The following case is presented to illustrate the method. 


CASE A 
Subject: Female, 20 years, college junior.’ 


Basic conflict: Desire to establish an autonomous and independent life either 
through a career or marriage, preferably the latter, vs. fear of leaving the security 
provided by the family. 


Spotlight dream Al I dreamed that I volunteered to go overseas as a teacher. 
I went to Italy to teach the children there. My dream consisted of leaving my 
family and being very graciously welcomed in Italy by an Army officer and his wife. 
I was married shortly after my arrival there. Most of my dream was the difficulty 
I had leaving home. 

Interpretation: The basic conflict is clearly projected into this dream. She does 
leave home, even the country, yet despite the presence of parental substitutes in Italy 
and a speedy marriage, much of the dream is concerned with the difficulty she has in 
leaving her home. That the dreamer is aware of the conflict is indicated by the ex- 
planatory comment appended to the dream. “I guess this dream has to do with my 
fear of leaving home. I have never been away for more than a week and my folks 
keep insisting it would be wise for me to leave for a while.” 


Dream A2 I dreamed last night I was in a train station with my sister. We were 
supposed to make a certain train, but for some reason neither of us could find the 
right track. It was most confusing and all I can remember is the two of us racing 
about trying to find that train in a large depot that had many tracks and entrances. 

Interpretation: She wants to get away from home but the threat of insecurity pre- 
vents her from finding the proper train, even though she has the companionship and 
support of her sister. 


Dream A3 I dreamed I was back in high school again. 

Dream A4 My dream last night was quite confusing. I was attending college 
classes but was in high school. I was in the high school building attending classes 
with my high school friends, but the classes themselves were those I now attend. 
It was rather a review of a typical day as I used to have them in high school. We 
were planning to attend a football game after school and things were quite exciting. 


ë This suggests the interesting hypothesis that the inner dynamics can accommodate 


only one conflict at a time. 
? At the time of the analysis, only the fact that the dreamer was a female was 


known. 
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Interpretation: These are regressive dreams. If she were back in high school it 
would not be necessary for her to make the choice between family security and in- 
dividual freedom. A4 shows that intellectually she prefers college to high school 
but it would be less threatening to her if the classes were held in the high-school 
building. Regression offers a neat solution to her main problem. 


Dream A5 I dreamed I got infantile paralysis and found I would have a permanent 
affliction. I had to quit school and life seemed pretty miserable. 

Dream A6 I dreamed I had an accident and broke my leg. The rest of the dream 
I was in the hospital getting just loads of attention and sympathy. Friends came to 
see me and one of my overseas friends was even given a furlough to come home for 
awhile. The pain I might have had from a broken leg never entered the dream. It 
was all very pleasant and I was the center of attention. 

Interpretation: The solution found in these two dreams portrays the desperation 
she feels. She is willing to endure infantile paralysis in order to resolve the conflict. 
The leg fracture, while not as serious, is equivalent to infantile paralysis since it 
immobilizes her. In either case, she cannot leave the family. Moreover she be- 
comes the recipient of attention and sympathy, and a boy-friend is even given a fur- 
lough to visit her. But these gratifications are merely the by-products of the primary 
wish-fulfilment, to remain with the family. 


Dream A7 I dreamed again last night that a friend of mine who is a German 
prisoner was returned home. 

Dream A8 I dreamed I went to church one Sunday and one of our members, 
who has been reported missing overseas, was there. Before he left we had been 
good friends—but for some reason he refused to even speak to me. I was quite put 
out and couldn’t understand the reason for his actions. 

Interpretation: The ambivalence toward her boy-friend, wanting him and being 
rejected by him (which very likely means she is rejecting him) is a variation of the 
basic conflict. If he would reject her she would not have to marry him and con- 
sequently she could remain with her parents. 


Dream A9 I dreamed that my family and I took a trip out west. 
Interpretation: This is a simple way of handling her conflict. She gets away from 


home but she takes her family with her. 


Dream A10 I dreamed my mother was very ill and after much anguish, etc., died. 
It was pretty gruesome. 

Interpretation: Considered by itself and independent of the other dreams, this 
dream is a projection of hostility against the mother. She is hostile because the 
mother is insistent that the dreamer should become more independent. There is 
another interpretation which is consistent with the unifying theme. By her mother’s 
death, the family would be dissolved, forcing her to become independent.” 


Dream A11 Last night I dreamt about the first day of this summer session. I 
couldn’t seem to get to classes on time and the textbooks weren’t available. I was 
terrifically upset and felt as if the situation was too involved for me to cope with. 
I woke up this morning worn out from that experience in which I was at a loss and 
felt very defeated. 

Interpretation: The anxiety pictured in this dream is evoked by the significance 
which the first day of classes has for her. The beginning of a new term brings her 
that much closer to graduation. Upon graduation she will be forced to break some 


1 There is also the classic Oedipus interpretation. Upon the death of her mother, 
she would succeed to her position. If this were the correct interpretation, it is love 
for her father rather than desire for security which binds her to the home. 
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of the ties with the family and assume some of the responsibilities of maturity. 
She greatly fears growing up. 

Why is so much apprehension generated by the thought of growing up and leaving 
her family? Is it merely that the girl is timid and feels inadequate to undertake the 
tasks of adult life? Or does her present situation repeat some earlier experience 
with frustration and rejection? The final dream of the series affords a clue. 


Dream A12 Last night I dreamed my sister and I were in a play. All I had to do 
was sing a song, but they didn’t give it to me until the last minute and I couldn't 
seem to learn the song. My sister had the lead and for some reason I was always 
appearing on the stage when I wasn’t supposed to. I did sing my song finally and it 
turned out to be a success, much to my surprise. 

Interpretation: This is a fine example of sibling rivalry. Her sister has the “lead” 
and the dreamer intrudes when she is not wanted. The dreamer feels rejected be- 
cause the parents prefer the sister. Therefore the construction which she places 
upon their insistence that she become independent is that they want to get rid of her 
in favor of her rival. The dream ends on a reassuring note. She does sing her song 
successfully, The singing of the song probably symbolizes a satisfactory transition 
to maturity. 

Her inferior status in the family would also create feelings of inadequacy with 
regard to the establishing of satisfying relationships with boys. She fears rejection 
from her boy-friend. Unsure of her ability to win the affection and protection of a 
male, she is reluctant to renounce the security afforded by the family. But she is 
faced by the loss of this security because she is growing up. This then is the 
motivation for her dreams—to discover some way of regaining security which with 
increasing age is rapidly disappearing. 


Methods of Validation 


By using the method proposed in this paper, diagnoses of the inner con- 
flicts of people can be obtained without resorting to any other data than 
the dream series and the explanatory material offered by the dreamers. 
How valid are the inferences based upon the interpretation of dreams? Do 
they bear any relation to the dynamics as they actually exist within the 
person? May they not be imaginary creations, whose only existence is in 
the mind of the interpreter? After reading the over-contrived interpreta- 
tions which is characteristic of so much of the psychoanalytic literature, it 
becomes obvious that the need for validation is an imperative one. 

Before taking up the validity of personality diagnosis obtained for 
dreams, let us consider briefly the several methods which may be em- 
ployed for the validation of personal documents.™* 

There are five methods in general use. 

1. Agreement between individuals. If two or more individuals agree 
on an explanation for a phenomenon, such agreement constitutes a pre- 
sumption of validity. In a scientific discipline, the explainer asks his 
peers to pass judgment on his explanation. If they accept it, it is deemed 

n We have derived much benefit from the discussion of validation in G. W. Allport’s 
excellent monograph, The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological Science, 
Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 49, 1942. 
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valid; if they reject it, it is deemed invalid. According to this method, 
the final arbiter of the correctness of an explanation is not truth; it is 
expert opinion. 

There are three procedures by which the extent of agreement between 
authorities can be determined. (a) One person formulates an explanation 
and presents it to his colleagues for acceptance or rejection. This pro- 
cedure is followed whenever one publishes an article in a professional 
journal or reads a paper at a scientific meeting. (b) Two or more in- 
dividuals reach a mutually satisfying explanation by conferring with one 
another. The case board exemplifies this procedure. (c) Two or more 
persons formulate explanations independently of one another and com- 
pare them. This procedure is the most meritorious of the three. 

2. Internal consistency. The extent to which a series of observations 
can be made congruent by the application of a single hypothesis testifies 
to the validity of the hypothesis. The more facts that can be explained 
by a theory, the stronger is the presumption that the theory is a correct one. 
For example, if the meanings assigned to the separate dreams of a cycle 
are consistent with one another, can be subsumed under a unifying hypo- 
thesis with one another, and do not logically contradict each other, then 
the interpretations are said to be valid. The test of internal consistency 
has found its widest application in the construction of personality inven- 
tories. 

3. External consistency. This expression describes a method of valida- 
tion which is familiar to all psychologists. An appraisal which is formu- 
lated on the basis of certain information, ¢.g., a test, is compared with 
some independent criterion. If the two agree the appraisal is said to be 
validated by the criterion. An example is the validation of intelligence 
test scores against school grades. Similarly, an appraisal based upon the 
interpretation of a dream cycle may be validated against diagnoses deduced 
from stories told about pictures (TAT), associations to ink-blots (Rorsch- 
ach), associations to words, personality inventories, observations of be- 
havior in controlled or free situations, interviews, ratings, expressive be- 
havior, and personal data. This method of validation is very convinc- 
ing especially if the criterion is an objective one and if the appraisal and 
the criterion are formulated by independent observers. 

4. Prediction. The prophesying of future events on the basis of a 
theory is a dramatic verification of the truth of the theory. The spectator 
is humbled by the astounding ability of the astronomer to predict to the 
minute when a solar or lunar eclipse will occur. Predictability is the 
principal criterion used for determining the validity of intelligence, apti- 
tude, and interest tests because objective criteria of achievement are avail- 
able. It is a different story when one tries to predict how the personality 
will develop, since objective criteria for personality development are diffi- 
cult to find. 
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5. Postdiction. This is the method which Thomas Huxley called “re- 
trospective prophecy” or the “method of Zadig,” after the character in 
Voltaire’s romance. Zadig was the original Sherlock Holmes. By small 
cues which escaped the senses of ordinary men, he could reconstruct the 
past. G. W. Allport calls this method postdiction. Postdicting has an 
advantage over predicting since the investigator may more conveniently 
verify whether a postdicted event has occurred than wait for the occur- 
rence of a predicted event. 

These five methods of validation have a common denominator, agree- 
ment, and may therefore be designated as (1) social agreement, (2) in- 
ternal agreement, (3) external agreement, (4) agreement with the future, 
and (5) agreement with the past. 


Validation of Dream Interpretations 


Although the validation of personality appraisals based upon dream 
series has not progressed beyond the initial stages, some positive evidence 
has been gathered and this will be presented under the headings set forth 
in the preceding section. 

1. Social agreement. Over a period of several months, six people met 
weekly to analyze and interpret dream series. Although none of the par- 
ticipants was an authority on dream interpretation, all of them were fami- 
liar with the basic Freudian principles and possessed considerable knowl- 
edge of the dynamics of personality. During these sessions approximately 
thirty cycles were interpreted. Usually copies of several dream series 
were distributed at one session to be discussed at the next session so that 
the participants had a week to formulate their interpretations. This 
procedure combines both the case-board approach and the method of 
comparing independently derived interpretations. A large degree of 
agreement was found between the meanings assigned to the dream cycles 
by the members of the seminar. There were some minor differences but 
no major ones. Unfortunately, it is not possible to state the extent of the 
agreement in quantitative terms, something we hope to be able to do in 
the future by developing more precise methods. Although a judgment is 
not necessarily correct because six people concur, it is considered to be 
more valid than the judgment of a single person. And certainly if six 
people had made six different interpretations of the same cycle, any hope 
of validating dream analysis would have gone glimmering. It is impor- 
tant therefore to have demonstrated the existence of social agreement 
with respect to dream interpretations. 

2. Internal consistency. The dreams of a cycle are consistent with one 
another. They express over and over some basic conflict, in which the 
dreamer tries now this solution, now that, in a trial-and-error fashion so 
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typical of a person engrossed in problem-solving. If space permitted we 
would present scores of cycles like the example given in a preceding 
section in which the separate dreams hang together like variations on a 
theme. There is the poignant cycle recorded by a 21-year-old Negro girl. 
She feels rejected by white people whose acceptance she yearns for, and 
she in turn rejects the members of her own race because of their inferior 
status. In five different dreams she is cut off from a group of people who 
are usually portrayed as having a good time. Another dream depicts a 
valiant but unsuccessful attempt to identify with her own race. In this 
dream she tries to dye a skirt black but it will not take the dye and she 
finally gives up. Several of her dreams are quite moving. In one she 
listens to “Rhapsody in Blue” for hours because no matter what station 
she dials, that selection is being played, in another she is playing tennis 
and it begins to rain, and in a third she possesses $10,000 but is able to 
spend only $6.00 of it. There are sixteen dreams in this girl’s cycle and 
they all have a bearing upon her tragedy, that of being separated from 
white people because they will not accept her, from Negroes because she 
cannot accept them. 

There is the dream cycle of an 18-year-old boy who is concerned about 
the responsibilities attendant upon reaching adult status. He dreams of 
his high-school friends and the good times they used to have, and on 
other nights his dreams are filled with a feeling of inadequacy and anxiety. 
In the dreams of a returned veteran, age 22 and married, there is found 
the recurrent theme of the loss of freedom in marriage and the desire to 
return to the masculine camaraderie which he had in the army. His 
dreams include such related items as planning a business venture with an 
army buddy, meeting a former pal on the street, drinking beer with six 
army friends, clerking in a men’s store, renting a larger and roomier apart- 
ment, swimming in an indoor pool where the air was so humid he could 
not breathe easily, and visiting his wife at the hospital. 

One series of dreams recorded by a 22-year-old boy are filled with the 
horror, hostility, sadism, and destruction characteristic of Poe’s short 
stories. His friends are swamped by a tidal wave and he barely escapes, 
he is shown through hell, a giant crab plucks out the eyes of an alligator, 
a black cat tries to bite him, he is about to fall from a high bridge, a 
patient whom he is shaving grabs the razor and cuts himself from ear to 
ear so that the blood gushes out in great spurts like water from a fire- 
hydrant, he is chased by a large man, and he is injecting his present room- 
mate for syphilis. This series is the most pathological of any we have 
examined, The reason for his sadistic-masochistic feelings is not clearly 
revealed in the dreams, although a sexual conflict is suggested. However, 
the consistency of the mood expressed in the dreams is marked. 

The dreams of a 20-year-old college girl tell of the difficulties she has 
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in her relationships with people, especially her parents and boy-friend. 
The spotlight dream of this cycle is a splendid example of a mother-father- 
daughter triangle. 


I dreamed I was in the lake with my mother and father—it was getting dark. 
The water was covered with a film—like oil would produce. At first we were all 
swmming out from shore in this filmed area. My father on my left, my mother on 
my right. Then the filmed area separated. My father remained in the large filmed 
area and my mother in the smaller filmed area while I was left in clear water. I 
wanted to swim toward my father but I was told or somehow received the feeling 
that he wasn’t worth swimming to—he was not good—so I swam toward my mother 
(and here I’m not sure whether it was my own mother or my stepmother)—and 
just as I entered the filmed part she was in, I got the feeling that my father was really 
o.k. but we had misunderstood him—but that it was too late to try to go to him so I 
kept on swimming toward my mother or stepmother, whoever it may be. 


Among her other dreams, all of which fit into a common pattern, the 
following scenes are acted out: an argument between a man and woman, 
an argument between three people, being beaten up while she is sleeping 
with her sister in a crib, running into a truck while driving with her boy- 
friend because the brakes would not hold, walking away from her boy- 
friend. 

The impotence felt by a 22-year-old college boy is reiterated again and 
again in his dreams. He shoots at Indians who are attacking his house 
but the bullets are of wood and fall short of the mark, he tries to spear a 
rabbit but his arm will not move, he is unable to stop a car even though 
he puts on the brakes, he has difficulty stacking boxes evenly, he has to 
delay a trip to California because he cannot purchase a ticket, he takes a 
gun from a girl and shoots at inanimate objects, and he is driving along a 
narrow, slippery street to a funeral. 

Numerous other dream cycles have been analyzed and almost without 
exception the dreams of each cycle form a homogeneous cluster. This is 
not surprising, since in the modern theory of personality, the person is 
assumed to possess unity even though in his behavior he may express 
diversity. 

Another complete dream series is presented to illustrate the coherence 
which is to be found in dreams. 


CASE B 
Subject: Female, 19 years, college sophomore. 
Basic conflict: A desire to remain faithful to her husband, who is in the army over- 
seas, vs. a wish for sexual gratification. 


Spotlight dream B1 Last night I dreamed that I was walking up the stairs in the 
administration building and someway or other my dress was flying up around my 
waist. I remember being terribly embarrassed as the stairs were crowded with 
students. As I remember, I was running for some sort of an office (that is, I was a 
candidate) and that was no way to win an Office. 
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Spotlight dream B2 Last night I dreamed that I was waiting to be served ina 
restaurant. I waited an extremely long time and became very impatient. 

Interpretation: These two dreams inform us that the dreamer is growing impatient 
and contemplates direct action to satisfy her sexual need, The embarrassment is a 
twinge of conscience for having libidinous thoughts. 


Dream B3 I dreamed my husband was home. We were driving to a picnic (on 
the beach) and we had a carload of people. I kept praying that I wasn’t dreaming, 
that it was true that he was home, I kept telling myself it must be so because it 
was so real, I was disappointed when I awakened and found it was just a dream. 

Interpretation: This dream represents the best solution for her conflict, namely, the 
return of her husband. 


Dream B4 I dreamed that I was in Fort Smith, Ark. I was at some sort of a 
party and it was in the woods. I suddenly saw my husband. Of course, he kissed 
me and then we sat down to talk. He said he was bringing some German prisoners 
over from Germany and he didn’t have long to stay. I noticed that he wasn’t wearing 
his wedding ring. I asked him if he had been going out with other girls and he said 
that he had. I asked him if we could go for a walk to get away from the people and 
to talk. Just as we started for the walk, I awakened. 

Interpretation: This is a nice rationalization of an impulse to be unfaithful. If the 
husband were not true to the dreamer, it would excuse her infidelity. 


Dream B5 1 dreamed that my husband was dead and was in a suitcase in my closet 
at the dormitory. My roommate and I were frightened when we found him. The 
undertaker took him (suitcase and all) to a theatre and placed him up where the 
projector ordinarily is placed. I was sitting there with him crying while at the same 
time there was a wedding taking place on the stage. The bride was a friend of mine 
(a red-head) and she had on a pink wedding gown. As I remember, my husband 
wasn’t dead, but he was “kidding” me. I might mention that I quite often dream 
that my husband is dead. 

Interpretation: Under the circumstances it would be better if her husband were 
dead, since this would leave her free to marry another man. The wedding represents 
her own remarriage. This interpretation is supported by the color of the wedding 
dress, which would not look well on a red-haired person but which would be be- 
coming on the dreamer, who is blond. This solution, i.e., the death of her husband, 
is not acceptable to her, so she treats it as make-believe. 


Dream B6 I dreamed that I was talking to my brother-in-law and he suddenly 
turned into my husband. 

Dream B7 In my dream, my cousin and I were riding and then we suddenly 
stopped to wait until a helicopter came along to pick us up, I believe I dreamed 
that we were taken in the helicopter (horses and all) to another trail where we 
continued our ride. 

Dream B8 I dreamed that my brother and I went to a small restaurant to get some- 
thing to eat. Dr. H. was the cook there and he was making waffles. Then he sud- 
denly was sitting in a living room and a woman was there. I introduced my brother 
to him and asked if the woman was his wife. He said, “yes”; but then I remembered 
that I had met his wife and this woman was very definitely one I had never seen 


before. 

Interpretation: Although desiring male companionship and love, she cannot be pro- 
miscuous. A brother, brother-in-law, cousin, or teacher are respectable substitutes 
for her husband. B8 has interesting possibilities. It may mean that she is trying to 


rationalize her own conduct by projecting infidelity onto a respected teacher or that 
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she is attracted to the teacher and wishes him to be unfaithful to his wife in order to 
justify her own desire to promote an affair with him. 


3. External consistency. No systematic investigation of the congruence 
of interpreted dream cycles with other methods of diagnosing personality 
and with personal data has been completed. A study of the relationship 
between dreams and the Rorschach and TAT is now in progress. Pre- 
liminary results with the Rorschach indicate that this method either does 
not describe the same aspects of the personality that dreams do or that 
the Rorschach and dreams yield different descriptions of the inner dy- 

namics. In this study twenty-five “expert” judges were unable to match 
personality sketches based upon dreams with sketches based upon the 
Rorschach. 

Through personal interviews with a number of subjects whose dream 
series had been analyzed, many of the interpretations were verified. For 
example, the girl in Case B, cited above, admitted that she was having a 
strong conflict with regard to the satisfaction of her sex drive. She did 
not believe her husband was going with other girls, but she rather hoped 
he would so she could indulge her own libido. The colored girl whose 
dreams showed she was foiled in her attempts to gain acceptance by white 
people and who could not accept her own race has a white grandmother 
and other white ancestors. Two of her brothers can pass as white. Her 
family lived in a white neighborhood for years and the dreamer has gone 
out with white and Negro boys. Although she denied any feeling of 
being discriminated against as a Negro, her comments during the inter- 
view belied this denial. 

Another girl whose dreams revealed a strong fixation upon her father 
readily admitted that she was very attached to him. This was borne out 
by observations made by other students who had visited in the dreamer’s 
home. They noticed that the father and daughter were intimate com- 
panions and treated the mother as an outsider. Space does not permit 
us to multiply examples similar to the foregoing. 

4. Prediction, The method of validating dream interpretations by 
prediction is especially tricky since it is often difficult if not impossible to 
calculate the probability of occurrence of any given life event. For ex- 
ample, a prediction was made on the basis of two dream cycles recorded 
by a college boy and girl who at the time were going steady that they 
would soon break up. The prophecy came true. Before we can properly 
evaluate the significance of this prediction it would be necessary to dis- 
cover how many college romances are blighted. If it were found that in 
95 per cent of the cases such affairs are broken off, then our prediction 
would have little merit since a “guess” unsupported by any evidence would 
be right 95 per cent of the time. 

In another case, it was predicted from his dreams that a college fresh- 
man boy would adjust himself to the college environment as soon as he 
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had made friends and could participate in group activities. This came to 
pass. Again the significance of this prophecy is questionable since the 
situation must be a fairly typical one. Another prediction was made that 
a girl whose dream series revealed a strong attachment to her father would 
fall in love with a man who resembled him. Shortly after this prediction 
was made she met and married such a man. What are the odds that a 
girl will be attracted to a boy who is a father-image? 

Foretelling of the future is dramatic but it may be spurious unless the 
odds are known. Until such a time as probabilities can be determined not 
much confidence can be placed in the method of validating dream inter- 
pretations by prediction. It is suggestive, however, that a number of 
cortect predictions have been made. 

5. Postdiction. The same difficulty is encountered in the method of 
validation by postdiction. In one instance the postdiction was made that 
the dreamer’s mother had died several years before. As in prediction, we 
would need to know in what percentage of cases the mothers of our sub- 
jects are deceased. Then it would be necessary to make a number of 
postdictions from the dreams as to whether the mothers of different 
dreamers are alive or dead. But this second step assumes that a number 
of dream series can be obtained from which one is able to draw this in- 
ference. Actually few such dream series will probably be found, so that 
the sample will not be sufficiently large to make a trustworthy comparison 
between postdictions and probability of occurrence. 


Summary 


There is presented in this article (1) a viewpoint regarding dreams as 
psychological data, (2) a theory of dreams, (3) a method for analyzing 
dreams, and (4) some evidence for the validity of dream analysis. 

The viewpoint is that dreams are personal documents and projections 
which can be employed for the appraisal of the inner dynamics of the 
personality. 

The theory states that the dreams of an individual represent attempts to 
resolve his current conflicts. 

The method involves the analysis of a series of dreams as a unified and 
coherent structure. 

The validation of dream analysis by the methods of (a) social agree- 
ment, (b) internal agreement, (c) external agreements, (d) agreement 
with the future, and (e) agreement with the past is discussed, and evidence 
for the validity of dream analysis obtained from the application of several 


of these methods is presented. 


A. IRVING HALLOWELL* 


Psychological Leads 
for Ethnological Field Workers 


Dr. Hallowell’s article is an introduction to the cues an investigator must be 
sensitive to when observing human behavior. Cues mean the signs in human 
behavior, the actions and appearances to which the investigator must sensitize 
himself. At the very outset, Dr. Hallowell emphasizes the need for being 
aware of the attributes of behavior shared by the members of the species, and 
of the idiosyncrasies distinguishing one individual from another. 

The articles by Cantril (p. 100), Cottrell (p. 319), Newcomb (p. 331), 
Farber, (p. 387), Barker and Wright (p. 398), Gillin (p. 412), and Stouffer (p. 
434) are related to Dr. Hallowell’s discussion. Dr. Gillin’s (p. 412) article is 
particularly important because it, like the present article, is concerned with 
behavior among pre-literate social groups. A general introduction to cultural 
anthropology is given by Herskovitz.+ The collections of articles and 
addresses by Haring, Sargent and Smith,§ Kluckhohn, Murray, and Schneider, || 
and Newcomb, Hartley, and Swanson offer a variety of original work in the 
relationships between culture and personality. 


* Original privately circulated. Previously reprinted by D. G. Haring, Personal 
Character and Cultural Milieu, Syracuse, New York, Syracuse University Press, 1948. 
Reprinted in this collection by permission of the author. 

+M. J. Herskovitz, Man and His Works, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 

łD. G. Haring, Personal Character and Cultural Milieu, Syracuse, New York, 
Syracuse University Press, 1948. 

§ S. S. Sargent and M. W. Smith (editors), Culture and Personality, New York, 
Viking Fund, 1949. 

||C. Kluckhohn, H. A. Murray, and D. M. Schneider (editors), Personality in 
Nature, Society and Culture, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. 

4q G. E. Swanson, T. M. Newcomb, and E. L. Hartley (editors), Readings in Social 
Psychology (revised edition), New York, Henry Holt, 1952. 
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Dier OBSERVATION of human behavior cannot fail to impress 
one with two outstanding facts. On the one hand, certain behavior pat- 
terns of any particular individual are never entirely unique. The in- 
dividual is only one of a series of persons exhibiting similar habits of 
speech, dress, economic activities, religious attitudes, etc. But the series 
of individuals characterized by these gross behavior traits is always limited. 
The persons involved may be those of a class, a community, a tribe, a 
nation or geographical area. And, if we had all the relevant historical 
data at our command, such behavior patterns would be found to have 
temporal limits as well. 

On the other hand, it is also a matter of observation that these collec- 
tively shared patterns of behavior never obscure the uniqueness of the 
individual person. Nor is this individuality altogether a matter of distinc- 
tive physical traits or physiognomy, age OF Sex. No two individuals im- 
press us as being precisely identical personalities, so that May* has em- 
phasized social stimulus value, the way an individual impresses others, as 
the differential of personality. 

It includes his physique, his dress, his manners, his voice and the way he handles 
it, his choice of language, his habitual modes of response, his general and special 
abilities, . . . All of these combine to make up his total social stimulus value.’ 

Depending upon the background of our interests, and our aims, if we 
are pursuing particular problems, attention may focus upon either the 
common behavior patterns shared by a series of individuals or upon the 
variations in the distinctive personality traits of individuals. 

These two variables, of course, are by no means exclusively human. 
Students of animal life recognize parallel phenomena. Certain common as 
well as differential behavior traits are manifested by series of animal 
species, Indians have told me that they can distinguish the individual 
members of a beaver colony with which they are familiar; and marked 
variation in the personality traits of the higher primates is a matter of 
frequent comment by all experimenters with these animals. 

Yet while this parallel in human and sub-human behavior is observed, 
a fundamental distinction must be drawn. No matter how individuals 
may differ, the supra-individual behavior patterns which characterize a 
series of animals tend to correspond fairly closely with the limits of the 
species, whereas in the case of man, supra-individual patterns of behavior 
of many different kinds are intra-specific. 
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In fact, specific identity in any series of living organisms ordinarily im- 
plies not only common anatomical and physiological characteristics, but 
common behavior traits as well. Thus, whatever the degree of differential 
behavior in beavers (castor canadensis) may be, throughout the range of 
their habitat they display the same predilection for certain types of food; 
are monogamous in their mating habits, and construct a typical form of 
dwelling. The organic form of the species and the reactive patterns of 
its individual members to the physical environment, as well as to other 
animals of their kind, appear to be not only closely correlated but stable 
from generation to generation. For some species of living creatures this 
correlation between organic form and behavior is assumed to be so close 
that Wheeler has not hesitated to infer, from the morphological features 
of ants preserved in Baltic amber recovered from Oligocene formations, 
that they had practically the same social habits as closely related contem- 
porary species.” 

When we turn to man, however, despite a common phylogeny and the 
specific identity of contemporary races (for taxonomically their differences 
are relatively insignificant), a contrasting picture presents itself. When 
viewed in the widest spatial and temporal perspectives, human behavior 
patterns of intra-specific incidence exhibit an enormous range of variability. 
The unity of our species offers no basis whatsoever for the inference of 
specific food preferences, mating habits, types of dwellings, or patterns of 
interpersonal relations. Consequently, the anthropologist cannot follow 
the procedure of Wheeler and infer the type of social organization charac- 
teristic of Sinanthropus or even Neanderthal man from the material evi- 
dence at his disposal in respect to the bodily form of these races. Faced 
with the known range of behavior patterns of Homo Sapiens, there is no 
reason to suppose that the paleoanthropic members of our zoological 
family were necessarily confined to narrower behavior limits. 

These facts of observation immediately suggest that the categories of 
explanation to which the biologist resorts most frequently in dealing with 
the determining factors in animal behavior—heredity, structure, phys- 
iology, the physical environment—are not altogether sufficient to explain 
all the multiform details of human behavior. The psychological equip- 
ment of man, as contrasted with even the most closely related species of 
primates, exhibits a capacity for plasticity in responses—learned, acquired 
reactions—that set Homo Sapiens off from all other species of animals. 
The neurological basis of this differential in human behavior is rooted in 
the expansion of the cortical associational tissue which is so enormously in- 
creased as we pass from the higher apes to man, that the weight of the 
brain is practically doubled. As Herrick puts it: 

A neurological survey of the vertebrates reveals two patterns of behavior and of 


adjusting mechanism which may be characterized as (relatively) rigid and labile, 
innate and acquired, conservative and progressive. Between these tendencies there 
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is, by the nature of things, more or less rivalry, competition, or conflict. In the 
lower vertebrates and in early embryonic stages of all vertebrates the stable patterns 
predominate; in the higher types, and especially in adult man, the labile, acquired or 
learned patterns predominate. This evolutionary sequence can be read in terms of 
both behavior and the structural organization of the brain. 

In the course of this evolution we can follow the transition from the simplest sort 
of mass-reaction to very complex reflex and instinctive patterns and from the latter 
to control behavior by individually learned and cortically directed analysis of ex- 
perience which culminates in the fabrication of conscious symbols and rational con- 
trol. On the structural side we see a gradual transfer of the center of physiological 
dominance and integration from the mid-brain to the strio-thalamic complex and, in 
the third stage, to the cerebral cortex parallel with the shift from physiological 
conditioning to intelligently directed motivation.* 

Among infra-human organisms, of course, there is plenty of evidence 
that learned behavior is of adaptive importance to the animal.* There 
is no categorical distinction, then, between behavior of this type among 
the lower animals and man. There is no real break in continuity when 
viewed in broad evolutionary terms. But this mode of adjustment is of 
minor importance in infra~-human organisms as compared with that of the 
functioning of innately determined behavior patterns. It is far from being 
characteristic, and it is not socially transmitted. On the other hand, the 
significant thing about human beings is the fact that their behavior is 
characterized by the quantitative dominance of socially acquired and 
transmitted idea-and-action patterns. “Much, perhaps nine-tenths of what 
commonly passes as distinctly human nature,” says Thorndike,’ “is . . . 
not in man originally but is put there by institutions, or grows there by the 
interaction of the world of natural forces and the capacity to learn.” 

In seeking to understand the determining factors in the behavior of 
human individuals, therefore, the role of acquired patterns assumes first 
rank. Until these are thoroughly understood an evaluation of innate 
factors must remain incomplete. Thus a category of explanation of re- 
latively incidental importance in general biology assumes first importance 
in all the human sciences that do not confine their interests to the purely 
innate mechanisms involved in human behavior. 

But the fact must not be overlooked that while human behavior in its 
gross observable aspects may be characterized in terms of the acquired 
patterns which distinguish it from the behavior of organisms on an infra- 
human level, the significance of its organically rooted dynamic energies 
must by no means be minimized. The chief point to be borne in mind 
is that the inherent impulses and strivings of human beings, as compared 
with other animals, are more constantly deflected and canalized or masked 
through the operation of acquired habit systems. These impose limits 
upon instinctual demands; condition the mode of expression tolerated, 
and act selectively with respect to the objects of possible gratification. 
This indirection in securing satisfaction suggests a qualitative difference 
of generic importance between human and animal psychology, particularly 
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since man’s phylogeny necessitates the assumption of certain consonant 
factors in the strivings of men and infra-human species. Since the ac- 
quired behavior patterns of man everywhere involve temporary or perma- 
nent inhibitions of one kind or another that delay or forbid the direct satis- 
faction of native impulses, inner psychic conflict would seem to be of the 
very essence of human existence. This fact, in turn, suggests complicated 
affective involvements that must be presumed to color human experience 
and provide important cues to the mechanisms of individual behavior. 

These implications have been systematically developed in psychoanalytic 
psychology. It views the human psyche® “as the mediator between the 
individual’s needs and the possibilities of their gratification in the external 
world.” Psychic activity is assumed to be “inspired and sustained by in- 
stinctual drives and as directed either to securing the gratifications of in- 
stinctual aims or to the resolution of the tension associated with instinctual 
frustration, that is, in the most modern terminology, to the mastery of 
anxiety.” Since human life everywhere, whatever its dominant patterns 
of acquired behavior may be, precludes the direct satisfaction of native 
impulses, and since, as Freud has pointed out, these organically based inner 
stimuli, particularly sexual cravings, not only are constant but cannot be 
mastered by flight, human individuals are faced with the problem of main- 
taining a psychic equilibrium between instinctual drives, on the one hand, 
and the habitual patterns they have acquired, on the other. The psycho- 
analysts further emphasize that the control of a portion, at least, of the 
instinctual impulses is not consciously or volitionally centered. As a re- 
sult of parental influences during the earliest phases of maturation, there 
is built up within the ego a “criticising faculty’—the super-ego—the 
nucleus of the moral conscious. It is not under the volitional control of 
the ego, and it tends to act as an unconscious restraining force upon native 
impulses, which often conflict with it. A portion of man’s psychic energy 
is thus directed to the checking, deflecting and control of instinctual im- 
pulses at the unconscious as well as at the conscious level of behavior. 

In dealing with the total range of human behavior, then, we are bound 
to consider: (1) The varieties of intra-specific patterns of acquired be- 
havior shared by groups of human individuals and the psychological im- 
plications of these. (2) The processes by which these patterns become 
part of the integral responses of the individual and the moulding effect of 
these acquired patterns of thought and action upon the impulses, urges, 
and desires which arise from organic sources. (3) The differential be- 
havior of the individual as compared with the responses shared with a 
series of other individuals. 

Quite obviously, human behavior presents much more intricately woven 
chains of interdependent relations than that of any other animal. Again 
and again, however, over-simplification of the problems involved has 
resulted from attempts to cut the Gordian knot and to offer totalitarian 
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explanations of human behavior by a direct appeal to single categories of 
factors such as heredity, bio-chemistry, racial type, constitutional type, a 
panel of instincts, climate, topography, etc. While all of these factors 
play some role in human behavior, a delicate weighing of each with due 
regard for the operation of other factors, rather than an insistence upon 
simple unitary explanations, is what is demanded. 


To point out that in human life acquired behavior patterns dominate 
unlearned forms of thought and activity may seem obvious enough, yet the 
recognition of this fact and the systematic exploration of its implications 
have far-reaching consequences for all the human sciences. It leads 
directly to the observation that acquired modes of behavior are functions 
of inter-personal relations, and that the sources of these behavior patterns 
in the individual are to be sought in the behavior of other human in- 
dividuals, Human societies, that is to say, function through systems of 
relations which bind the human beings who compose them to each other 
and to the physical environment in which they live; the specific patterning 
of these relations through acquired behavior responses constitutes the 
fundamental mode of human social integration. But it must not be con- 
cluded from this statement that acquired activity patterns are likewise the 
sine qua non of social life among all living organisms. On the contrary, 
part of the significance of acquired behavior patterns in human life lies in 
the fact that social integration is characteristically developed on this 
particular level. 

In that other great phylum of organic life, the Arthropoda, e.g., the 
highly integrated social life of insect communities is maintained through 
the morphological differentiation of individuals and physiological processes 
of social significance like trophallaxis.’ Acquired patterns of behavior 
are of no crucial importance in maintaining the general functioning of 
social relations, whether viewed from the standpoint of the individual 
insect or of the social group. 

Among the vertebrates, wherever social life has developed, physiological 
mechanisms rather than acquired behavior appear to be the fundamental 
means of social integration. Zuckerman," ¢.g., has stressed the direct 
correlation between reproductive physiology and social behavior among 
the mammals: 

The California sea-lion (Eumetopias Stelleri) has a breeding season that extends 
from June 15th to July 15th, and a gestation period of about eleven months. During 
the latter part of May, the cows band together, sometimes in the company of un- 
mated bulls, in the neighborhood of the rookery where they will later meet the adult 
males. These arrive in early June, either singly or in groups of as many as six. 
By the middle of the month breeding activities are in full swing, and within a week 
or so of giving birth, the cows come into heat and seek the bull. Bull sea-lions do 
not form harems in the same way as the fur seal, although some take up positions in 
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the rookery which they endeavor to keep by fighting. As soon as every female has 
been served, the animals take to the sea and the sexes separate. 

The pattern of social behavior exhibited by this species is clearly determined by 
its reproductive physiology. The sexes meet and engage in mating activity in only 
a small part of the year, because that is the only time when their reproductive organs 
are physiologically in a condition for mating. The fighting of the rutting males 
follows from the possession of physiologically active testes. The particular time that 
the females come into heat and seek the bull is determined by the fact that ovulation 
follows soon after parturition. The separation of the two sexes at the end of the 
season is due to the transition of the reproductive organs of the male from a func- 
tional to an inactive or anoestrous state, and to the fact that the physiological condi- 
tion of mating or oestrus in the female is replaced by that of pregnancy. 

This example of the sea-lion illustrates how the framework of mammalian society 
is determined by physiological mechanisms. Reproductive physiology is the funda- 
mental mechanism of society. 


Even when we ascend still higher on the mammalian scale and reach 
the primates, where social life is characteristic of the order as a whole, 
it cannot be asserted that acquired behavior is the dominant integrative 
factor in the social relations of any of these species, although it is rela- 
tively more important than in the behavior of the sea-lions or the insects. 

There is a deep-rooted qualitative difference, therefore, between the 
social life of man, chiefly integrated on the level of acquired behavior re- 
sponses, and the social life of other animals where social integration is 
bound up so closely with, and limited by, physiological mechanisms and 
morphological adaptations. Since from a phylogenetic point of view 
man stems from a primate stock that is gregarious, no social contract ever 
was needed to induce human beings to adopt a social manner of life. Al- 
though the roots of man’s social life undoubtedly lie below the predominant 
means of social integration now ubiquitously developed in our species, 
“nothing is known of intermediate social levels that may have existed be- 
tween that of the sub-human primate and that of the most primitive food 
gatherers ever described.”® But through the psychobiological changes 
that, among other things, gave the Hominidae their distinct zoological 
status, the potentialities for learned behavior came to be exploited to such 
a degree that a new level of social integration came into existence. Human 
social life has consequently been intensified, elaborated and diversified in 
terms of man’s unique potentialities. Concomitantly, through the develop- 
ment of symbolic means of oral communication, a unique instrument arose 
which not only facilitated the transmission of acquired experience, but 
promoted the development of conceptual thought and functioned vitally 
in all aspects of social interaction. For, as DeLaguna says:'° 


Speech is the great medium through which human cooperation is brought about. 
It is the means by which the diverse activities of men are coordinated and correlated 
with each other for the attainment of common and reciprocal ends. Men do not 
speak simply to relieve their feelings or to air their views, but to awaken a response 
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in their fellows and to influence their attitudes and acts. It is further the means by 
which men are brought into a new and momentous relationship with the external 
world, the very relationship which makes the world for them an objective order. 

Human speech has become the most complex and highly specialized of all vital 
functions; but the clue to the labyrinth of its complex forms lies in the fundamental 
function of social coordination it continues to perform. That it has itself become 
one of the chief human activities which it serves to correlate and coordinate, does not 
affect its fundamental nature, although it vastly complicates it. It is indeed the 
outstanding peculiarity of the function of speech that it is capable of this quasi- 
independence and self-determination. It marks in the evolution of life and mind a 
development as critical as the appearance of the distance receptors.” 


Furthermore, the fact that acquired rather than innately determined 
behavior patterns became the outstanding differential of human behavior, 
together with the fact that these patterns were socially transmitted, ulti- 
mately led to the great diversity of idea and action patterns that character- 
izes our species today, and in the discernible past. Innate human needs 
were met in a host of ways, in a wide range of environments, and new 
needs were stimulated through the development of different acquired habit 
systems. Thus, aside from questions concerning the historic origins or 
determinants of this or that group pattern of acquired behavior, the typical 
patterns of living that characterize different human populations at any time 
can be distinguished from each other and discussed as individual units. 
It is also true, of course, that any particular mode of life has a temporal 
continuity of varying duration, the relative stability of which is explicable 
in terms of the degree to which the behavior patterns of one generation of 
individuals become the modal behavior of succeeding generations of their 
descendants. 

In the social sciences the term culture has been increasingly employed 
to designate categorically and abstractly the traditional patterns of inter- 
personal and ecological relations which characterize populations. The 
particular patterns which exist must be defined in each case by investiga- 
tion. But the concept of culture and its usefulness as a descriptive term 
is in itself symbolic of the central position which the category of acquired 
behavior patterns must occupy in all the human sciences. 

To observe that man is a social animal is trite. Too often superficial 
analogies have been drawn between the social life of man and that of the 
lower animals, especially the insects. But a complete understanding of 
the nature and characteristic forms of human social integration, and 
particularly the psychological implications involved, awaits more complete 
and systematic investigation. Culture, therefore, sets man off from other 
animals, even from those whose social life is highly developed. It is not 
synonymous with the generic conception of the social. It implies, rather, 
the integration of social behavior on a unique and distinctive level. But 
this does not mean that culture is super-organic in the sense that a break 
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is implied with infra-human species. The appearance of such a break is 
created only because of the profound degree to which our behavior has 
become dominated by learned responses of so many kinds. 

Verbal communication is everywhere patterned by traditional linguistic 
forms. Interpersonal and ecological relations are guided by the conven- 
tional dictates of the social and economic order and the traditional tech- 
nology. Conventional beliefs impose characteristic ideologies upon the 
minds of human beings, typical attitudes toward natural phenomena and 
spiritual beings are assumed, and so on. Such group patterns of thought 
and behavior are readily observable and innumerable accounts are avail- 
able which describe how human populations in different parts of the 
world and at various historic periods differ in their cultural aspects. But 
there are more subtle implications which follow from the dominance of 
traditional behavior patterns in human life. Mental imagery, even per- 
ception itself, is not free from their influence; nor are motor habits, ges- 
tures, the expressions of the emotions and the motivations, of the in- 
dividual. 

In perception, for instance, it seems that there is nothing final nor ab- 
solute about the color pyramid in use by psychologists of western civiliza- 
tion. Different cultural norms would dictate somewhat different pyramids, 
if these were developed out of conventional color scales differentiated 
among peoples with other cultural backgrounds. Manus children, ac- 
cording to Mead," “saw yellow, olive-green, blue-green, gray and lavender 
as variants of one color”; and while the Ashanti have distinct names for 
black, red and white, black is applied to any dark color—brown, blue, 
purple, etc.—while red includes what we differentiate as pink, orange and 
yellow."* As Professor Boas pointed out many years ago," “the im- 
portance of the fact that in thought and speech these color-names convey 
the impression of quite different groups of sensations can hardly be over- 
rated.” 

In quite another field of perception, resemblances between relatives, 
Malinowski has indicated how the Trobriand culture patterns impose the 
recognition of similarity between certain classes of kin, and function to 
controvert the recognition of similarities between other relatives, which 
are obvious to the outsider. Among these people resemblance to the 
father is considered “natural, right and proper . . . and such similarity is 
always assumed and affirmed to exist,” despite the theory of procreation 
which denies to him any physiological role. On the other hand, the 
dogma exists that children do not resemble their mothers or maternal kin. 
Even to hint that such is the case is an offense. “It is a phrase of serious 
bad language to say, ‘thy face is thy sister’s’ which is the worst combination 
of kinship similarity.” In still greater contrast to the “freedom” of percep- 
tual impressions of this class permitted among other peoples, the Tro- 
briands’ dogma holds that while brothers resemble their father, they do not 
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resemble each other. When Malinowski once drew attention to the strik- 
ing likeness between two brothers, there came “a hush over all the as- 
sembly, while the brother present withdrew abruptly and the company 
was half-embarrassed, half offended at this breach of custom.” In another 
instance in which five sons were said to be exactly like the father, when 
Malinowski “pointed out that this similarity to the father implied similarity 
among each other, such heresy was indignantly repudiated.”** 

The strength of conventional modes of perception among ourselves was 
once strikingly brought to my own attention in this way: I had been talking 
to a small group of students about this very point, and had been using the 
constellation Ursa Major as an example. I had reviewed the different 
names—bear, otter, plough, dipper, etc.—given to this group of stars, and 
discussed some of the associated folklore material. Just as I finished speak- 
ing, one of the students spoke up and said, “But it does look like a dipper.” 

Sherif, who has reviewed the problem of social factors in perception, 
points out that, so far as primitive peoples are concerned, the variations 
observable are by no means made intelligible by some hypothesis of a 
“primitive” or “pre-logical” mind, but are reducible to the fundamental 
notion that “the nucleus of all perceiving and thinking lies in established 
norms or reference points.” The core of the problem, then, is the rela- 
tivity of these norms assimilated by the individual from the culture of his 
group and utilized as his standard reference points, or the scale, level or 
frame of reference the individual develops for himself in the context of a 
particular situation. 

In a series of laboratory experiments designed to test this latter proposi- 
tion, as well as to test the influence of controlled group factors, Sherif was 
able to demonstrate that, if subjects face a stimulus situation in individual 
sessions, the median values which they establish differ considerably; then 
in successive sessions, when they work together, their medians tend to 
converge. But when subjects start in group situations there is a conver- 
gence at once which is maintained in successive sessions, including the last 
individual session. ‘There may even be a rise and fall of the median, but 
it is a rise and fall as a group. In the course of these experiments it was 
also found that suggestion was effective in giving definite direction to per- 
ception in an unstable stimulus situation. The subject continued to ex- 
perience the patterning of perception originally initiated by suggestions. 

The cultural patterning of perception, then, is one of the most fundamen- 
tal aspects of the relation between culture and the individual, since through 
this process frames of reference are established basic to his relations to 
other persons and to the objects of the outer world. 

Gait, the handling of tools and other motor habits also bear the stamp 
of cultural patterning and cannot be understood as purely individual modes 
of behavior. Nor, for that matter, can such commonplace organic func- 


tions as breathing. As Sapirt’® points out; 
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. the regularized breathing of the Hindu Yogi, the subdued breathing of those 
who are in the presence of a recently deceased companion laid away in a coffin and 
surrounded by all the ritual of funeral observances, the style of breathing which one 
learns from an operatic singer who gives lessons on the proper control of the voice, 
are, each and everyone of them, capable of isolation as socialized modes of conduct 
that have a definite place in the history of human culture, though they are obviously 
not a whit less facts of individual behavior than the most casual and normal style of 
breathing, such as one rarely imagines to have other than purely individual implica- 
tions. Strange as it may seem at first blush, there is no hard and fast line of 
division as to class of behavior between a given style of breathing, provided that it 
be socially interpreted, and a religious doctrine or a form of political organization. 

. . such differences of analysis are merely imposed by the nature of the interest of 
the observer, and are not inherent in the phenomena themselves. 

Gestures, too, are subtly patterned forms of bodily movement, as Sapir 
goes on to say, and hard to classify. It is also difficult 
to make a conscious separation between that in gesture which is of merely indi- 
vidual origin and that which is referable to the habits of the group as a whole. In 
spite of these difficulties of conscious analysis, we respond to gestures with extreme 
alertness and, one might almost say, in accordance with an elaborate and secret code 
that is written nowhere, known by none, and understood by all. But this code is by 
no means referable to simple organic responses. On the contrary, it is as finely 
certain and artificial, as definitely a creation of social tradition, as language or religion 
or industrial technology. . . . A Jewish or Italian shrug of the shoulders is no more 
the same pattern of behavior as the shrug of a typical American than the forms and 
significant evocations of the Yiddish or Italian sentence are identical with those of 
any thinkable English sentence. 

While emotion is often referred to as a “natural response,” with the im- 
plication that it is one little varied by experience, this is a very inexact con- 
cept. “Emotional life,” says Landis," “is modified more rigorously in the 
growth and education of an individual than perhaps any other variety of 
human experience.” And despite the immense amount of research that 
has already been devoted by physiologists and psychologists to the bio- 
chemistry and mechanisms of the emotions, Landis indicates that “the most 
important line of future research is that of the nature of the relation exist- 
ing between emotion and learning in the broadest sense of each term.” 

In recent years child psychologists’ and psychiatrists have been devoting 
more and more attention to the situational factors in emotional behavior 
from the genetic and psychopathological viewpoints respectively. But 
even more thorough-going investigations along these lines will leave a 
broader field of inquiry untouched. Once the social factors in emotional 
conditioning are recognized, it is obvious that these must vary in different 
societies in accordance with the culture patterns which characterize differ- 
ent groups. How wide this variation is may be judged from the fact that 
culture determines (1) the situations that will arouse certain emotional re- 
sponses and not others; (2) the degree to which the response is supported 
by custom or inhibitions demanded; (3) the particular forms which the ex- 
pression takes." It is also probable that, as Klineberg”® points out, 
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the very emotions felt by one people may not occur in that same form elsewhere. 
When a Kwakiutl child dies, the father’s emotional experience is a peculiar combina- 
tion of grief and shame,—grief at the loss of his child, and shame because he has 
been “insulted” by the universe, and because his prestige and security have been 
threatened. It may be that the Kwakiutl father never feels grief without its accom- 
paniment or overtone of shame, and that as a consequence his felt emotion really 
differs markedly from what ours would be under similar circumstances. 


Among the Kaingang Indians of Brazil, Henry?* has called attention to 
another distinctive emotional pattern, “fear-anger, one emotion with two 
facets.” A certain linguistic element when used with a postposition indi- 
cating “direction towards” functions as a verb and means angry. When 
used alone it means dangerous. Thus the former conveys something of 
the notion of directed danger and the latter of undirected anger. Con- 
sequently, 


if you say to A “I am angry with you,” his reaction is not contrition nor repentance, 
or any kind of “negative self-feeling” but rage. This happens because even though 
he may know you do not intend bodily harm, there is an aura of danger about anger, 
and danger creates fear, which in turn begets anger. 


That the typical motivations of individuals in different societies vary with 
relation to their traditional culture patterns, is demonstrable from many 
different angles of approach. Klineberg, for example, points out the in- 
difference of Indian children to speed in the performance of psychological 
tests as contrasted with American children who respond so readily to this 
idea. Another psychologist, Porteus, noticed the same negative response 
among the Australians. Klineberg interprets this indifference to speed as 
due to cultural rather than innate factors, since he finds no physiological 
basis for the latter. Moreover, he found that Indian children “who have 
lived a long time among whites, or who attend a busy and progressive 
school, show a definite tendency to approximate white behavior in this re- 
spect... . “2? Speed is at a premium in our culture, and children will 
even work quickly without special instruction. In other societies more 
cautious, deliberate behavior may be cultivated or even be necessary in 
particular economic pursuits. In hunting the Wallaby, or small kangaroo, 
in Australia, for instance, the natives need “sustained muscular control, an 
undivided attention, an extreme sensory wariness, inexhaustible patience 
and concentration of purpose.”** 

The values stressed by the economic institutions of a people considered 
as a whole also furnish significant clues to important differences in eco- 
nomic motivations. “ .. . the acquirement of wealth is not to be lightly 
taken for granted as one of the basic drives of human beings. One ac- 
cumulates property, one defers the immediate enjoyment of wealth only 
in so far as society sets the pace for these activities and inhibitions. . . . ” 
Sapir? goes on to contrast the Indians of the West Coast of British Colum- 
bia with ourselves in this regard. The former 
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have often been quoted as a primitive society that has developed a philosophy of 
wealth which is somewhat comparable to our own, with its emphasis on “conspicuous 
waste” and on the sacrosanct character of property. The comparison is not essen- 
tially sound. The West Coast Indian does not handle wealth in a manner which we 
recognize as our own. We can find plenty of analogies, to be sure, but they are 
more likely to be misleading than helpful. No West Coast Indian, as far as we know, 
ever amassed wealth as an individual pure and simple, with the expectation of dis- 
posing of it in the fullness of time at his own sweet will. This is a dream of the 
modern European and American individualist, and it is a dream which not only 
brings no thrill to the heart of the West Coast Indian but is probably almost meaning- 
less to him. The concepts of wealth and the display of honorific privileges, such as 
crests and dances and songs and names, which have been inherited from legendary 
ancestors, are inseparable among these Indians. One cannot publicly exhibit such a 
privilege without expending wealth in connection with it. Nor is there much object 
in accumulating wealth except to reaffirm privileges already possessed, or, in the 
spirit of a parvenu, to imply the possession of privileges none too clearly recognized 
as legitimate by one’s fellow tribesmen. In other words, wealth, beyond a certain 
point, is with these people much more a token of status than it is a tool for the fulfil- 
ment of personal desires. We may go so far as to say that among the West Coast 
Indians it is not the individual at all who possesses weath. It is primarily the cere- 
monial patrimony of which he is the temporary custodian that demands the symbolism 
of wealth. Arrived at a certain age, the West Coast Indian turns his privileges over 
to those who are by kin or marriage connection entitled to manipulate them. Hence- 
forth he may be as poor as a church mouse, without loss of prestige. I should not 
like to go so far as to say that the concepts of wealth among ourselves and among 
the West Coast Indians are utterly different things. Obviously they are nothing of 
the kind, but they are measurably distinct and the nature of the difference must be 
sought in the total patterning of life in the two communities from which the particular 
pattern of wealth and its"acquirement has been extracted. It should be fairly clear 
that where the patterns of manipulation of wealth are as different as they are in these 
two cases, it would be a mere exercise of the academic imagination to interpret the 
economic activities of one society in terms of the general economy which has been 
abstracted from the mode of life of the other. 


These implications of culture for psychology are frequently lost sight of, 
especially in the course of inquiries dealing primarily with the behavior of 
individuals in western civilization where the cultural factor, common to 
both subject and investigator, has not been conceptualized by the latter as 
a human variable that must be properly controlled. Consequently, instead 
of taking familiar or widespread behavior patterns as constants which only 
define the limits of a group of individuals who have been subject to similar 
patterns of acquired behavior, they have been taken as common human 
constants. They have even been placed in the category of the “natural,” 
“native” or “innate” responses, so that certain aspects of the behavior of 
man in western civilization have been considered as generically human. 

The assumption once held that the syndrome of adolescence, as observed 
in western civilization, was a derivative of almost purely maturational proc- 
esses is an outstanding example of this. Professor G. Murphy writes:*° 


A generation ago, as a result of Stanley Hall’s interest in and study of adolescence, 
this period was supposed to have special and peculiar characteristics dramatically 
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developing at the moment of puberty. Subsequent investigations have tended to 
show that this clear-cut division of adolescence from the earlier and later periods is 
probably not justified; in fact, that for many young people, the changes which are 
involved in adolescence are no more startling and no more sudden (in our culture) 
in their development than the changes which come during, let us say, the period from 
2 to 4 or 8 to 10 years. Some special studies of religion, e.g, and negativism, have 
shown that even such clear-cut characteristics of adolescence as we can now admit 
to exist are not completely dependent by any means on the mere effect of maturation. 
On the contrary, environmental differences of the sort which result from gross occu- 
pational or social differences, relations with one’s immediate family, as well as the 
wider culture patterns of the group, are extremely important in determining not only 
the extent but the actual existence of the Sturm und Drang once considered an in- 
evitable part of growing into manhood or womanhood, Indeed, it seems likely, as 
Mead” suggests, that even the emotional instabilities and tensions involved in the 
new sex adjustments of this period are in large part tied up with, if not the result of, 
the particular emotional and thought patterns which our civilization imposes upon 
our young. 


The universality of masturbation in the maturational history of all 
human beings has also been inferred from the data obtained from relatively 
small samples of our own population,*" and from clinical experience.** 
While it may be very well that the generalization is correct in respect to 
western society, it is not impossible that its prevalence in various classes 
of our population may even differ. One would also expect its incidence 
to vary with differences in the sex mores and the traditional attitudes 
toward early heterosexual experiences which exist in other societies. 

At any rate, accurate generalizations in regard to generically human be- 
havior responses must await the accumulation of much more detailed ob- 
servations upon the lives of individuals subjected to diverse cultural pat- 
terns, Once this wider range of factual data is brought to bear upon 
problems of behavior, the importance of the cultural factor in human 
thought and action will be disclosed with more precision and clarity. 

For the present, therefore, it is not only the recognition of objective dif- 
ferences in the culture patterns of the world’s peoples and the delineation 
of them that is of importance; it is the significance of this fact in respect 
to the general psychological orientation and behavior of individuals. 


It has not always been emphasized sufficiently that the very existence of 
varying culture patterns carries with it the psychological implication that 
the individuals of these societies actually live in different orders of reality. 
For the term reality can scarcely be regarded as having any absolute mean- 
ing content, unless it be used in a metaphysical sense to connote the ulti- 
mate nature of the phenomenal universe. But the physical sciences which, 
in western civilization, have aimed at a more definite interpretation of the 
phenomenal world than has ever been attempted before in human history, 
are less concerned with essences than with relations. Moreover, science 
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itself looks with equanimity upon a changing interpretation of “reality.” 
It is authoritative without being finalistic. Hypotheses are tested and re- 
tested and new interpretations emerge. Furthermore, denuded of the 
familiar sensory qualities that we ordinarily associate with physical objects, 
concepts of reality as defined by contemporary physicists have meaning 
chiefly within the context of the physical sciences themselves, and very 
little significance as such for the common man. But even within their own 
frame of scientific reference, one may now and again discern the reflection 
of western culture patterns. For surely the idea of a mathematically gifted 
creator of a mathematically patterned universe, as Jeans would have it, 
could only have been conceived in a society in which mathematics enjoyed 
special prestige. 

Whatever the concept of reality arrived at through the procedures of the 
physical sciences may be, there remains a pragmatic usage of the term 
which is relevant to the comprehension of the determinants of human be- 
havior and human psychology. Reality in this sense of the term does not 
primarily refer to discrete objects or persons as existents. The core of its 
connotations is functional. It defines the relations of human beings to the 
objects of their physical environment and other men in terms of the mean- 
ings and practical significance which these have had for them. These en- 
vironmental and social relations of course involve psychological imponder- 
ables determined by the dynamic nature of the human organism on the one 
hand, and the content of the specific cultural heritage of human population 
on the other. 

Human beings, that is to say, never live in a world of bare physical ob- 
jects and events. They live in a meaningful universe. And the tradi- 
tional culture patterns to which they become habituated define the specific 
meanings of that universe. Man’s psychological responses to the physical 
objects of his external environment and to other human beings can only be 
understood, therefore, in terms of the traditional meanings which these 
latter have for him. He never views the outer world freshly or responds 
to his fellows entirely free from the influence which these meanings exert 
upon his thought and conduct. Celestial and meteorological phenomena, 
for example, or the plants and animals of man’s habitat, even its inanimate 
forms, never are separated as such from the concepts of their essential 
nature and the beliefs about them that appear in the ideological tradition 
of a particular cultural heritage. Man’s attitude toward them is a function 
of their reality as culturally defined, not in terms of their mere physical 
existence. Thus, to treat the physical environment in which a people lives, 
independently of the meaning that its multiform objects have for that peo- 
ple, involves a fundamental psychological distortion if we aim to compre- 
hend the universe which is actually theirs. While useful in certain kinds of 
analysis, even the assertion that two peoples occupy the same natural en- 
vironment because the regions inhabitated by them exhibit the same cli- 
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matic type, the same topography and biota can only have significance in 
the grossest physical sense. It is tantamount to ignoring the very data 
which have the most important psychological significance, namely the dif- 
ferences in meaning which similar objects of the phenomenal world have 
for peoples of different cultural traditions. Consequently, the objects of 
the external world as meaningfully defined in a traditional ideology consti- 
tute the reality to which the individuals habituated to a particular system of 
beliefs actually respond. As applied to the sphere of ecological relations, 
for example, an inventory of all the natural objects of a specific human 
habitat does not necessarily correspond to the “natural resources” of that 
habitat. The physical objects of the environment only enter the reality- 
order of the human population as a function of specific culture patterns. 
It is the knowledge and technological level of the culture of a people that 
determines their natural resources, not the mere presence of physical ob- 
jects. To people without a tradition of pottery-making the presence of 
clay in their habitat is no more a natural resource than was the presence 
of coal and iron in the habitat of the pre-Columbian Indians of eastern 
North America. The economic geographer tacitly ignores this pragmatic 
fact when he lists the economic resources of the various regions of the 
world. They are only such from the standpoint of the culture to which he 
happens to belong. 

Different concepts of time and space likewise create varying frameworks 
of reality as we pass from one cultural tradition to another. The non- 
quantitative concepts of most aboriginal peoples, for instance, tend to 
create such an enormous gap between this aspect of their thinking and the 
quantitative orientation of western thought that it is sometimes difficult or 
impossible to bridge. Among the Saulteaux, e.g., I found that it was ex- 
tremely difficult for individuals concretely to grasp distances of a magni- 
tude beyond their experience. Unable to employ any quantitative measure 
of distance that was intelligible to them, I do not believe that I ever suc- 
ceeded in conveying any precise notion of the distance I had travelled to 
reach their country. Matters were further complicated by the fact that the 
rate of travel possible in different kinds of conveyances was not the sort of 
knowledge that could be taken for granted. Consequently, my attempt to 
convert distance into simple temporal units intelligible to them,—nights on 
the “road,” that is to say,—made my home only twice the distance the 
mouth of the river lay from Lake Pekangikum, because I spent approxi- 
mately the same number of nights on the boat and train between Phila- 
delphia and the mouth of the river as J did in ascending the river to Lake 
Pekangikum. The differential factor, of course, was the speed of the 
train. This mode of conveyance not only was unknown to them except by 
hearsay, but there was no mode of travel in their experience that could, by 
analogy, convey in realistic fashion the speed of a train. 

In western civilization temporal, like spatial concepts, have been elabo- 
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rated and quantified to such a high degree that few activities of individuals 
escape their patterning. There are set hours for rising, eating, sleeping, 
working and so on. Trains leave at certain sub-divisions of the hour, and 
the feature picture at the movies or the speaker on the radio is scheduled to 
begin at a certain minute. Certain regular events take place weekly, 
monthly or yearly, which must be kept track of by means of a calendar 
or by memory, to say nothing of events at irregular intervals which may be 
scheduled by year, month, week, hour or minute. 

This particular temporal emphasis in western culture, dependent as it is 
upon the invention of mechanical time-measuring and recording devices, is 
strikingly different from anything of the kind in earlier historic civilizations 
or in the cultures of non-literate peoples. Yet it is one of the basic reali- 
ties to which individuals in our society must more or less successfully adapt 
themselves. Temporal orientation, moreover, is universally accepted as 
such a fundamental aspect of the individual’s psychological adaptation in 
our society that disorientation in this regard alone is usually indicative of 
abnormality. A clinic patient so disoriented as to be unable to give the year, 
month or day of the week is almost sure to be suffering from amentia, 
senility or some psychic disorder. But a similar criterion would be en- 
tirely inapplicable in so far as year and day of the week are concerned, in 
some other culture in which the years are not even named, to say nothing 
of being numbered, and where the week as a unit of time-measurement 
does not exist. The absence of quantitative units of temporal measure- 
ment that can be applied to events in a past beyond the memory of living 
individuals, or their immediate forebears, likewise tends to induce a tem- 
poral order of reality among most primitive peoples that differentiates them 
from ourselves. Events of the distant past for them inevitably become en- 
tangled with mythological occurrences, thus creating an “historical” reality 
for them which is entirely divorced from any quantified scale of reference. 

Beings of a purely conceptual nature also must be admitted to the cul- 
turally determined order of reality in which human beings live. Prayer, 
sacrifice, and worship are familiar activities that offer tangible evidence of 
the attitudes of man toward such beings. Sacred narratives in which they 
figure as protagonists also testify to the belief in their existence as do the 
more empirical tokens offered by the appearance of such beings in dreams 
or in other circumstances defined by cultural patterns. The malevolent 
force of witchcraft and demoniacal possession likewise must be reckoned 
among the pragmatic realities with which the patterns of human culture 
present us. Once indoctrinated with such concepts, human individuals 
tend to interpret particular events and experiences in a manner which offers 
empirical support to the traditional dogmas. 

To dismiss all such beliefs as imaginary deflects attention from the de- 
termining role which they play in human behavior. Speaking in somewhat 
stricter psychological terms, conceptualization involves imaginative proc- 
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esses, but imagined objects may or may not be reified. Thus to point out 
that all conceptualized beings are imaginary objects is not equivalent to the 
assertion that such beliefs embody both imaginary and reified objects. 
Nor is it legitimate to equate the spiritual beings of primitive peoples with 
the imaginary playmates of children or other creations of the childish 
imagination. The imaginary playmates of children are temporary fanta- 
sies, however highly they may be reified in particular cases. They are 
not the stabilized and culturally supported reifications of a traditional belief 
system. If a child maintained its belief in an imaginary playmate through- 
out life, it would obviously be no less than a psychotic symptom. On the 
other hand, the traditionally sanctioned concepts which are reified become 
real to the extent that they make demands upon human individuals in the 
same manner that physical objects and persons make demands. Spiritual 
beings no more can be ignored than can one’s associates. 

Thus, while belief systems that embody reified spiritual or supernatural 
beings may be compared to the delusional systems of individuals in the 
sense that they both belong to a category of false beliefs (as measured by 
objective evidence), their psychological importance is not at all diminished 
because of this fact. As an integral part of the traditional ideology of 
human populations, they are basic factors in determining the order of 
reality to which men adapt their behavior. Conduct is observed to be in 
accord with such beliefs. Human behavior, in fact, becomes unintelligible 
under certain circumstances unless it can be related to specific beliefs as a 
fundamental frame of reference. 

But “delusional systems” whose matrix lies in traditional ideologies must 
be sharply distinguished-from the private fantasies of individuals suffering 
from some type of mental disorder. So far as particular individuals are 
concerned, the etiological factors involved are quite distinct. To share the 
“delusional” beliefs traditional in one’s own society is a normal phenom- 
enon, To develop a private delusional system is abnormal, if not actually 
pathological. As a means of distinguishing between the etiology of such 
belief systems, however, the cultural background of the individual must be 
comprehended as well as his personal experiences. 

Some years ago a Negro committed to a mental hospital and thought to 
be suffering from private delusions was discovered by a psychiatrist to be- 
long to a local religious cult of which his ideology was characteristic. In 
another case, 


an elderly Neapolitan cobbler comes to a hospital clinic with a rambling story told 
in broken English. His account wanders from headaches and listlessness to an old 
woman who has made him sick. He is referred to the neuro-psychiatric department 
with the comment: “Question of psychosis.” Examination brings out little more 
than irrelevant detail about the enemy and how long she has wished him ill, and 
why, and how she makes his head hurt. There is all the first indication of a perse- 
cutory delusion. The man is told to come back with an interpreter. He returns 
with a fluent Italian-American who explains apologetically that the old man is illiterate 
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and believes the woman is a witch and has cast the evil eye on him. The apparent 
delusion dissolves into a bit of superstition typical generally of the lower orders of 
Neapolitan society. What is a normal belief there is a psychotic symptom in one of 
our hospitals. If the writer or reader of these lines were to harbor the same con- 
viction as this Neapolitan, it would be prima facie evidence of mental derangement. 
The norm of one culture is a sign of nervous pathology in the other.” 


Hence the necessity of taking the immediate cultural background of the 
individual into account as a primary frame of reference. 

Cases of folie à deux indicate how occasionally delusional systems 
originally confined to one individual may be acquired by other persons 
through mechanisms of identification.*t When the content of such 
ideologies is religious, a cult or sect may spring up as a whole series of 
persons becomes involved. The history of religions is replete with such 
instances. 

In the sphere of interpersonal relations, the canalizing of social inter- 
course by different cultural patterns offers another level of reality to which 
the individual must adjust himself. One generic difference between all 
human societies, on the one hand, and infra-human primates, on the 
other, is the presence of incest restrictions in the former and the complete 
absence of them in the latter. This observational fact in itself implies a 
fundamental psychological difference in the reality orders of man as com- 
pared with the lower primates, so far as interpersonal relations are con- 
cerned. Again, human societies differ markedly among themselves in 
respect to the extension of incest tabus beyond the primary blood relatives 
—parents and children, and brother and sister—as well as in traditionally 
determined emotional attitudes toward the infringement of such restric- 
tions. While we know a great deal about avoidances of the incest class 

- from a formal point of view, we know very little about cases of deviation 
and their psychological involvements. In view of the emphasis laid by 
psychoanalysts upon the Oedipus Complex and the determining influence 
of it in the subsequent life history of the individual, purely formal state- 
ments in regard to incest are of little psychological value. The concept 
“incest tabu” needs breaking down into the specific avoidances included; 
how they are built up in the individual; the responses of individuals to 
these inhibitions in terms of dreams, neurotic symptoms, or overt devia- 
tional behavior, as well as information on the punishment or rationalization 
of these latter responses when they occur. The significant psychological 
differences in the social realities imposed by different cultures, in terms of 
actual demands made upon the individual by the canalization of native 
impulses, may then emerge with greater clarity. 

The culture patterns of human societies do more than determine the 
general framework of a reality-order to which all the individuals of a 
particular society are compelled more or less successfully to adjust them- 
selves. The typical and even the specific situations with which individuals 
are faced during the course of their lives are derivations of different orders 
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of the cosmic, ecological and social reality defined by different culture 
patterns. Situations arise in one society that might never occur in an- 
other; and what appears to be the same situation objectively is actually 
different because its cultural context is different. 

In the economic sphere, for instance, the inability of millions of people 
to secure work during the depression, and the necessity for them to accept 
public or private relief while at the same time a surplus of certain com- 
modities was available and the machinery of production unimpaired, is a 
situation which is inconceivable, perhaps, except within the context of 
western civilization. While game or crops may fail in societies with 
simpler economic patterns, and starvation may ensue, neither the unem- 
ployment nor relief situation would arise. Moreover, in societies which 
do not depend upon a market as the major distributive institution, goods on 
the one hand and human needs on the other are more closely integrated. 
That unique paradox—scarcity in the midst of plenty—could not arise. 

On the other hand, illness is a universal situation to which all human 
beings are subject whatever their cultural heritage. But a belief that ill- 
ness may be due to witchcraft, when typical of a culture, precipitates 
anxieties and fears if an individual falls sick that would not have to be 
faced by most persons in western civilization, Consequently, the necessity 
that a human individual face the fact of his illness is not the sole “reality” 
involved, [Illness as such cannot be dissociated from theories of disease 
causation entertained. These are intrinsically bound up with the culture 
patterns of particular societies. In any disease situation the reality-order 
of one culture may induce psychological involvements which are entirely 
absent in a parallel situation in another. 

The so-called “escape from reality” which the mental symptoms of de- 
ranged individuals are so often said to provide must be understood as a 
flight from some particular order of reality or some specific situation which 
the individual has difficulty in facing in terms of the conventional adjust- 
ments demanded by the culture patterns of that society.** It is never a 
flight from reality in an absolute sense. One might infer, however, from 
the comparisons which have often been drawn between the belief systems 
and mythologies of the so-called primitive peoples, the day dreams of chil- 
dren and the fantasies of psychotic individuals in western civilization, that 
all these types of thought were flights from “reality,” and actually belonged 
in the same category. But if we accept this parallel at its face value, what 
status have the fantasies of children reared in societies whose culturally 
patterned beliefs are themselves a “flight from reality?” What of the 
dreams of adults? And what of the fantasies of deranged individuals of 
these societies? It is all very confusing unless we admit the relative con- 
notation of reality and, taking different reality-orders at their face values, 
use them as the primary standards of reference with respect to the con- 
formity or non-conformity of the ideology of individuals to them. 

It would be unnecessary to stress this point were it not for the fact that 
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the beliefs of primitive peoples have so frequently been taken indiscrimi- 
nately to represent an earlier stage of mental evolution than that which has 
been achieved by the populations of western civilization. 

Since, on this hypothesis of a biogenetic law, ontogeny recapitulates 
phylogeny, the mentality of children reared in western civilization is pre- 
sumed to be comparable to that of primitives; and psychotics, at least in 
part, are assumed to have regressed to a more primitive level of mentality. 
Even if this hypothesis were true, however, there is a further difficulty. 
It involves the assumption of a racial mind or racial conscious to make it 
entirely plausible. Else the actual comparability of the group beliefs of 
primitive peoples of diverse historical origins with the day dreams or 
fantasies of individuals in western civilization remains in question, except 
as pure analogy. For no historic continuity can be demonstrated between 
these primitive cultures and that of western civilization. Moreover, by 
assuming the undifferentiated psychic life of individuals, genuine problems 
are ignored. How do individuals in these societies adjust to their worlds? 
What are the psychic strains and stresses of their social, economic and re- 
ligious orders? Are their inner conflicts due to etiological factors similar 
to, or identical with, those which occur in western civilization? What are 
the characteristics of the fantasy levels to which they regress when psy- 
choses occur? What are the terms of rationalization, compensation and 
sublimation which the culture patterns of their society provide? And so 
forth. 

Inquiries along these lines assume nothing except comparable relations 
between individuals with similar native impulses and psychic mechanisms, 
and culturally defined reality orders which demand adaptation of varying 
kinds. The processes by which the individuals of a single organic species 
conform to, or the degree to which they depart from, the culture patterns 
of different societies, offer genuine control data for comparison with the 
observations already made in western civilization. 

Thus the framework of the reality-order to which individuals of different 
human societies adjust as well as the situations encountered must be under- 
stood in their psychological aspects as functions of traditional culture 
patterns. Consequently it is not only vague but unintelligible to speak of 
human beings adjusting themselves to reality without a specific under- 
standing of what is actually implied by this term. Adjustment is never to 
physical objects or persons as discrete entities, as we have attempted to 
show, nor to sickness as an event. The relations of man to physical ob- 
jects and persons are everywhere defined traditionally, and these relations 
themselves are crucial to an understanding of the reality-order in which 
men live. And illness is psychologically unintelligible without an under- 
standing of the cultural context of disease causation of which it is a specific 
manifestation, in the mind of the sufferer. 

From a psychological point of view, therefore, human beings adjust to 
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specific reality-orders, rather than to reality in an absolute or abstract 
sense. Life itself only has meaning and significance in terms of the tradi- 
tionally determined universe with which men are familiar. So long as hu- 
man beings act as if their beliefs were true, an understanding of their be- 
havior must proceed from the premises implict or explicit in their versions 
of reality. Whether their particular beliefs are true or false in any absolute 
sense is irrelevant for this type of inquiry. 

Since the locus of different orders of reality lies in the traditional cul- 
ture patterns of different societies, the reality-order in which these human 
beings live becomes the psychological counterpart of these patterns. They» 
must be our primary frame of reference for an understanding of the 
behavior of the individual. 


IV 


Whether a community be viewed as a series of persons whose acquired 
idea and action patterns integrate their lives in characteristic fashion, or 
whether we describe the modal forms of behavior in any community in 
terms of culture patterns, it is obvious that new individuals constantly 
appear in the group through birth, and others withdraw by death. Such 
changes in the actual personnel of human communities are not observed to 
be concomitant with essential changes in the group’s pattern of living; 
hence some writers have emphasized the supra-individual character of cul- 
ture. Culture patterns thus are treated as something sui generis, inde- 
pendent of the individuals from whose thought and overt behavior such 
patterns have been generalized. The implicit assumption seems to be that 
cultural continuity is maintained by the continual birth of new individuals 
who will manifest the same behavior patterns as those who have died. It 
is quite true that the continuity of culture patterns over a series of genera- 
tions is an observed fact, and also that gross cultural changes have received 
constant attention. A deeper understanding, however, of the very nature 
and functioning of culture—to say nothing of the forces effective in cul- 
tural change—requires a more detailed knowledge of what actually hap- 
pens to the neonata who are precipitated into the midst of a group of 
human beings whose behavior conforms to established patterns, and who 
vary in degree of physical maturation. 

We know, of course, that the human individual comes into the world 
provided at birth with a psychobiological equipment that permits the 
acquisition of a wide range of adaptive behavior patterns. But he is like- 
wise equipped with instinctual urges that demand gratification. The cul- 
tural patterns of different societies, while tending to canalize his responses 
in different ways, inevitably permit some means, however restricted, of 
gratifying hunger, sex and ego assertion. In its ontological development, 
therefore, the human organism is faced with the problem of adapting itself 
on the one hand to the restrictions imposed by the particular cultural forms 
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and on the other to achieving satisfaction for its instinctual impulses. 
Broadly speaking, the individual is primarily a resultant of these two sets 
of forces. The maturational process, according to Gesell,** exerts a 
regulatory function on the course of their interaction. The native endow- 
ment is 

built up through the selective stresses of growth, and is a product of growth as well as 
of inheritance. Not all potentialities are realized, but only those which pass the 
mesh of already attained organization. . . . The environment furnishes the foil and 
the milieu for the manifestations of development, but these manifestations come from 
inner compulsion and are primarily organized by inherent mechanisms and by an 
intrinsic physiology of development. The very plasticity of growth requires that there 
be limiting and regulatory mechanisms. Growth is a process so intricate and so 
sensitive that there must be powerful stabilizing factors, intrinsic rather than extrinsic, 
which preserve the balance of the total pattern and the direction of the growth trend. 
Maturation is, in a sense, a name for this regulatory mechanism. Just because we 
do not grant complete dichotomy of internal and external factors, it is necessary to 
explain what keeps the almost infinite fortuities of physical and social environment 
from dominating the organism of the developing individual. The organismal concept 
requires that the individual shall maintain an optimum or normal integrity. The 
phenomena of maturation suggest the stabilizing and inexpugnable factors which 
safeguard the basic patterns of growth. Just as the respiration of the organism 
depends upon the maintenance of constant hydrogen-ion concentration, so, probably 
on a vastly more intricate scale, the life-career of the individual is maintained by the 
Physiological process of growth in which the maturational mechanisms play an 
important role. The role is not conspicuous in infancy, but it persists throughout the 
life-cycle until the growth potential completely subsides.” 


Speaking in general terms we also know that the development of “mind” 
is a function of an adaptive process to the different reality-orders of par- 
ticular human societies, rather than an unfolding of some entity within the 
confines of the organism itself,°* independent of the individual's responses 
to persons and things. Many years ago Dewey pointed out*® that one of 
Gabriel Tarde’s most fruitful psychological conceptions, far ahead of his 
time, passed almost unnoticed. This was the idea that “all psychological 
phenomena can be divided into the psychological and the social, and that 
when we have relegated elementary sensation and appetite to the former 
head, all that is left of our mental life, our beliefs, ideas and desires falls 
within the scope of social psychology.” More recent developments, writes 
Dewey, have provided “an unexpected confirmation of the insight of Tarde 
that what we call ‘mind’ means essentially the working of certain beliefs 
and desires, and that these in the concrete—in the only sense in which 
mind may be said to exist—are functions of associated behavior, varying 
with the structure and operation of social groups.” Thus instead of being 
viewed as “an antecedent and ready-made thing,” mind 


represents a reorganization of original activities through their operation in a given 
environment. It is a formation, not a datum, a product and a cause only after it 
has been produced. Now theoretically it is possible that the reorganization of native 
activities which constitute mind may occur, through their exercise within a purely 
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physical medium. Empirically, however, this is highly improbable. A consideration 
of the dependence in infancy of the organization of the native activities into intel- 
ligence upon the presence of others, upon sharing in joint activities and upon 
language, makes it obvious that the sort of mind capable of development through the 
operation of native endowment in a non-social environment is of the moron order, 
and is practically if not theoretically negligible. 


A limited amount of observational data, moreover, seems to support 
this view. Individuals cut off from interpersonal relations with their fellow 
human beings, whether through social isolation or sensory defects, appear 
to suffer from such marked mental retardation, even though natively 
equipped—as was Helen Keller—with potentially normal capacities, that 
they can at times scarcely be admitted to the human category except in a 
purely zoological sense.** 

Thus, while full and complete mental maturation is as inseparable from 
social processes as bodily maturation is from physiological processes, and 
while the mechanisms involved in learning have commanded no less atten- 
tion than the organic aspects of the human life cycle, the processes by 
which the varying culture patterns of different human societies become 
determining components in the behavior of individuals have been neglected 
almost completely. 

These processes must be considered from a genetic point of view. To 
begin with, the individual is never exposed to the total cultural patterns of 
a society as such. In infancy only a single facet of them enters the world 
of the child—the aspect which pertains to the care of infants. As matura- 
tion proceeds, exposure to still other aspects occurs, and so on. Con- 
sequently, the world of the child is substantially a sub-cultural reality order. 
It is never precisely identical with that of parents or elders and the realities 
of adulthood.*? This difference is partly due to maturational limitations— 
the development of childish versions of experiences and customs not yet 
fully understood in the same terms as adults understand them—and partly 
to specifically cultural factors. In western civilization, for example, fairy 
tales are considered to be the “natural” literary diet for the earlier years of 
childhood while in many aboriginal societies children and adults both 
listen to the same body of narratives. Thus the analogy, sometimes based 
upon this fact, between the mental level of primitives and children is 
scarcely to the point since the fairy tale diet of our children is culturally 
conditioned and not a natural demand. Besides, the function of mythol- 
ogy among pre-literate peoples—insofar as their oral narratives are sacred 
tales which support a religious ideology—is quite different from the func- 
tion of fairy tales for children in our society. The real analogy in our 
society to the mythology of primitive peoples is much of the Old Testament 
literature. 

Likewise, the concealment of sexual facts from children in western 
civilization is a specific cultural pattern, the argument sometimes advanced 
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that the “child mind” is not prepared for such revelations being a patent 
rationalization of our practices. In other societies no such restrictions in 
knowledge may be found, and even a limited observation of the sexual life 
of adults is possible. 

Furthermore, contrary to the tendency toward “spontaneous” animistic 
thinking on the part of the children of western civilization which has now 
and again been emphasized by students of child psychology, Mead’s in- 
vestigation of Manus children’s revealed “a negativism towards explana- 
tions couched in animistic rather than actual cause and effect terms.” 
She even found the Manus child to be less “spontaneously animistic and 
less traditionally animistic than is the Manus adult.” The explanation lay 
in culturally determined conditions: (1) a language unenriched by meta- 
phor, sex gender or developed imagery, (2) emphasis upon matter-of-fact 
adjustments to the physical conditions of the environment with no tendency 
upon the part of adults to suggest or encourage fanciful explanations like 
the English mother who told her child that “had already spent hours ex- 
amining the internal structure of a piano that the sounds were made by 
little fairies who stood on the wires and sang,”*° and (3) the practical ex- 
clusion of the child from religious ideology and mythical narratives which 
“are for men and women, not for children.” 

Hence, cultural factors as well as physical and mental immaturity must 
be considered as determinants in the differentiation of the child’s world 
from that of adults in different societies. 

It must also be recognized that the specific acquisition of behavior pat- 
terns by the individual must be conceived as a function of his relations to 
particular persons, things and situations. It is through processes of inter- 
action that idea and action patterns are mediated to the growing individual, 
and it is in terms of these patterns that subsequent adult behavior must be 
understood. 

Of primary importance in the initial stages of this process are the rela- 
tions of parents and children. Parents groom the child for its role in the 
social, economic and religious structure of a given society. As a part of 
this process also the acquisition of speech bit by bit must not be over- 
looked. Speech is not only of importance in communication; from the 
Start it is a fundamental mechanism for the control of one’s relations with 
other persons, whether from the standpoint of the parent or that of the 
child, and, in a wider sense, for social control. The differentiation of kin 
in all human societies is not only a classificatory device, nor terms of re- 
lationship only a mode of address; the psychological attitudes toward dif- 
ferent kin and conventional behavior toward them are inseparable from the 
terms themselves. Without speech it is inconceivable how incest tabus 
could have developed or operated successfully. 

The conditioning of the child to culturally approved modes of behavior 
is not exclusively a conscious one,*° or one involving intellectual processes 
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alone. On the contrary, the affective aspects of the process are of primary 
importance, however difficult they may be to thoroughly unravel. Psycho- 
analytic hypotheses are the most important contributions to be considered 
in this connection, particularly the emphasis laid upon infant sexuality.“ 
From the very beginning psychoanalysis laid stress upon inter-personal 
relations and in particular upon the unconscious affective involvements 
of the child in relation to its parents. The particular configuration of these 
affects which run their course in the first five years of life is assumed to be 
crucial for the inner organization of the instinctual impulses for the re- 
mainder of the individual’s life history. It is through the psychological 
process of identification with parents and the introjection of their prescrip- 
tive commands that a super-ego is built up which functions as an inner 
source of control for the instinctual impulses. 

The parents, then, are the first surrogates of the cultural patterns of a 
particular society to which the individual is ordinarily exposed. The 
physical dependency of the child upon them—the so-called prolongation of 
infancy—not only makes the latter the first objects of vital affective inter- 
est, but in turn makes the affective bond a dynamic fulcrum for the in- 
culcation of the habits deemed conventional for the child in the earliest 
years of its development when the organism is the most plastic. The child 
does not acquire the culture patterns of its group through the simple proc- 
ess of imitating the behavior of parents, except to some degree in the field 
of speech. Even in the latter case the imitation of the speech sounds of 
parents is not accompanied by the meaning content which words have for 
adults. The use of language depends upon common experiences and the 
definition of the meaning of experiences. Its acquisition is not merely 
the process of acquiring a repertoire of sounds. What the child is en- 
couraged to acquire are the patterns of child behavior typical of a par- 
ticular society. A further problem, however, is involved here. Just as 
patterns of child behavior differ from culture to culture, so do the means 
by which parents and elders exercise their authority over the child. Tt is 
extremely important to know, then, the precise means employed to induce 
the child to conform to the behavior patterns considered appropriate for 
his age and sex, and particularly to what extent such behavior is motivated 
by the arousal of shame, fear, disgust, etc., and the emotional expression of 
approval and disapproval on the part of the parents. 

If as in Samoa, writes Mead, the standard adult picture is of a grave and graceful 
personality, one which measures all things carefully and expends little emotion on 
any one of them, one which is concerned with the ordering of social life and pro- 
foundly uninterested in any form of individual experience, one which discredits 
haste or undue precocity, then we must know by what means the society moulds 
each generation into such a pattern, what types of individuals it finds most intractable, 
what devices it employs to discourage the precocious and mute the energy and enter- 
prise of the over-aggressive. In the course of investigations such as this, which are 
essential to a final understanding of the adult culture, we can also test out the various 
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theories of childhood experience as definitive in the formation of personality. The 
restless aggressive urge of a Manu man to get ahead, to attain economic security, to 
throw off his obligation of cooperating with an older relative, can only be understood 
thoroughly if we know of the uncontrolled social life which Manus children lead, the 
free rein which is given to their aggressiveness, the amount of security and self-confi- 
dence which they are permitted to develop, only to have it all suddenly taken away 
from them at marriage. Only by a record of the whole life span of the individual, 
and especially of the methods of education, formal and informal, can the adult 
personality be understood.” 


v 


The very fact that different human populations are characterized by 
distinguishable and persistent culture patterns indicates that the behavior 
of individuals added to these groups by birth tends to be moulded to the 
pre-existent culture. The processes of assimilation already referred to 
obviously function to this end, although our knowledge of them in detail is 
meager. That the processes of cultural acquisition by the individual are 
likewise among the primary forces involved in the formation of personality 
must also be recognized. For no matter what weight is given to innate 
factors, to unique experiences or early responses of particular children, the 
personality of individuals cannot escape the influences derived from the 
cultural configurations of some specific human society. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that individuals who have been exposed to the influences 
of a common cultural heritage will exhibit some personality traits and 
tendencies in common. This fact is popularly recognized in the dis- 
tinguishable characteristics of individuals of different European national 
groups, although commonly attributed to innate “racial” factors. Ac- 
tually, all that it is necessary to assume is some correlation between the 
cultural heritage of a population (in the case of Europe, sub-cultural areas 
of western civilization considered as a unit) and the specific integration in 
the individuals of that population of characteristic personality traits bound 
up with established culture patterns. This does not mean, of course, that 
individuals do not differ in specific personality traits or in the organization 
of them, nor that any one individual necessarily represents in microcosm a 
cultural configuration as a whole. But it does mean that common traits 
and personality trends are discernible in a series of individuals who have 
been subjected to the same culture patterns and that the former cannot be 
thoroughly understood without reference to the latter. 

From this point of view, what have often been regarded as character and 
personality traits of racial derivation are seen to be individual responses 
commonly derived from the values intrinsic to the culture patterns of par- 
ticular human societies. The stoical, imperturbable Red Man is one such 
personality stereotype. The suppression of emotional expression, how- 
ever, which is really the nub of this characterization, is by no means 
biologically intrinsic to the Indian. It is connected demonstrably with 
different culture patterns. “Not all American Indians react in the same 
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way. There is no stoical tradition, for example, among the Pueblos of the 
Southwest, or among many of the Mexican tribes; the Huichol in Mexico 
are lively and vociferous, differing greatly from the usual American Indian 
stereotype.”** Klineberg*t describes them as “a gay and sociable group, 
emotional, laughing easily and often, quickly aroused to anger and as 
quickly appeased.” Even among groups like the Plains Indians, where a 
stoical tradition actually exists, emotional expression under certain condi- 
tions, such as the death of a relative, is encouraged to an extreme degree. 
Moreover, the Assiniboine were actually known to early explorers as “The 
Weepers” because of their characteristic custom of profuse weeping upon 
meeting relatives after a considerable absence, or even when greeting 
strangers. 

Thus, neither the inhibition nor the expression of emotion can be re- 
garded as being a racial manifestation on the one hand, or a peculiarly in- 
timate and individual response of the human personality on the other. 
The occasions when emotions are expressed or suppressed, the particular 
form of expression encouraged, as well as the degree considered desirable, 
can only be understood thoroughly in relation to the moulding forces of 
culture upon the individual. 

Bravery has likewise been stressed as an essential character trait of 
many American Indian tribes, as if it were something peculiarly intrinsic 
to the individual. But little, if any, analysis has been made of the psy- 
chological and cultural factors that may be involved. In this connection 
Mr. David Rodnick tells me that no Assiniboine ever joined a war party 
or exposed himself to danger without a personal dream or vision in which 
he received assurance that he would remain unscathed. This supernatural 
support was essential to the enterprise, and obviously points to a psy- 
chological context, inseparable from a particular culture pattern and essen- 
tial for an understanding of the bravery exhibited by these individuals. 

A parallel ideology in the case of an individual came to my attention 
among the northern Saulteaux where there is no war tradition. At the 
time of the (first) World War a man had a dream which was interpreted 
to mean that he was invulnerable. He never enlisted but he assured me 
that if he had he would have come back safe and sound. In other cul- 
tures, of course, bravery of individuals would have a different psychological 
context. 

Bravery in the abstract, then, has little meaning as a character trait. It 
is a mode of response that functions in a specific cultural context. Its 
psychological significance must be interpreted with reference to the cul- 
tural background of the individual, the supporting motivations which this 
supplies, as well as the situations which call forth its manifestation. Con- 
sequently, it may be assumed that bravery as a typical personality trait of 
individuals in particular societies is indissolubly linked with relevant culture 
patterns.** 
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Since the personality traits engendered by the culture patterns of one 
society may differ radically from those emphasized by another, it may hap- 
pen that where individuals of these different cultural backgrounds come 
into contact the characteristic behavior of one group may fall into a cate- 
gory of conduct despised by the other. This seems to have occurred when 
the Ojibwa-speaking peoples moved westward in the late 18th century 
and later came into intimate contact with the white traders and settlers in 
Manitoba. One of the names by which they became known here -was 
Bungi. This term seems to have been derived from a native word meaning 
“a little of something.” The Indians were always asking the whites for a 
little of this and a little of that. From the white man’s point of view they 
were persistent beggars. The name they received symbolized their out- 
standing character trait—begging, a habit for which they are reviled to 
this day. But this trait is simply the obverse of the emphasis laid in their 
native culture upon giving. Food, articles of clothing, even pipes and 
other items circulate freely among those who need them. If children are 
given food or candy, for instance, they will share it at once with their 
playmates. Among adults, those who have anything always share what 
they have with the “have-nots.” It is not surprising that the Indians 
should have carried over these culturally determined habits in their social 
intercourse with traders, missionaries and settlers. How could they have 
done otherwise, particularly in view of the fact that they found themselves 
in the have-not class with respect to so many novelties that the whites 
Possessed? So, to the white man with radically different institutionalized 
patterns of distributing commodities, and a different evaluation of the 
personality trait exhibited by the Saulteaux, they became Bungi-beggars. 

But the common personality trends which receive the full stamp of 
approval by one society may, from the standpoint of the personality values 
familiar to another, involve departures much more radical than the habits 
of the Saulteaux. The personality characteristics engendered may actually 
be analogous to, although not identical in etiology with, the pathological 
traits of individuals in another Society. An outstanding example of this 
is the paranoid traits of the Indians of the Northwest coast when considered 
from the standpoint of the clinical data on paranoia known to western 
civilization. 

“All existence,” writes Benedict of these Indians, “was seen in terms of 
insult.” There was an amazing megalomania expressed, and self-glorifica- 
tion, on the one hand, combined with a withering ridicule of opponents, 
on the other. Correspondingly, the typical polarity of emotions swung 
between a sense of triumph over rivals and intensely experienced shame. 


Not only derogatory acts performed by a neighbor or an enemy, but all untoward 
events, like a cut when one’s axe slipped, or a ducking when one’s canoe overturned, 
were insults. All alike threatened first and foremost one’s ego security, and the first 
thought one was allowed was how to get even, how to wipe out the insult. Grief was 
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little institutionalized, but sulking took its place. Until he had resolved upon a 
course of action by which to save his face after any misfortune, whether it was the 
slipping of a wedge in felling a tree, or the death of a favorite child, an Indian of 
the Northwest Coast retired to his pallet with his face to the wall and neither ate 
nor spoke. He rose from it to follow some course which, according to the traditional 
rules, should reinstate him in his own eyes and those of the community; to distribute 
property enough to wipe out the stain, or to go head-hunting in order that somebody 
else should be made to mourn. His activities in either case were specific responses 
to the bereavement he had just passed through, but were elaborately directed toward 
getting even. If he had not the money to distribute and did not succeed in killing 
someone to humiliate another, he might take his own life. He staked everything, 
in his view of life, upon a certain picture of the self, and, when the bubble of his self- 
esteem was pricked, he had no interest, no occupation to fall back on, and the 
collapse of his inflated ego left him prostrate.“ 


The psychoanalytic theories of character formation‘? were developed 
without taking into account the possible moulding influences which differ- 
ent cultural forms may exert upon personality structure. It seems likely, 
however, that the personality traits of adults which are assumed to be the 
result of a certain amount of libido fixation at the oral, anal and genital 
levels, may be influenced by different patterns of child care and thus vary 
in their incidence from culture to culture, as well as among the individuals 
of the same society. It is obviously more difficult to establish the general 
occurrence of the character types distinguished by the psychoanalysts than 
it is to differentiate these as a result of the personal analysis of individuals. 
The problem, nevertheless, is an interesting and important one. As a re- 
sult of his observations among the Australians and other aboriginal peoples 
Roheim*’ has stressed the “oral optimist” and “oral sadist” strands in the 
character of the central Australians and has attempted to account for the 
prevalence of such character traits among them in terms of specific patterns 
in the parent and child relationships. He believes that it is possible to 
discover a formula for the collective or group character of a people in the 
typical traumata to which children habitually are subjected.*® 


The important difference between the Central Australian native and our individual 
neurotic is that in the former the libidinal shock or infantile trauma is conditioned 
by custom. It is an habitual trauma, a common experience, and will also be 
abreacted or dealt with collectively. . . . What I believe is that there is such a thing 
as a group character and that it is based on the collective sublimation of customary 
traumata, although, of course, not without individual deviations from the standard 
type. A primitive society might be defined as a society in which these deviations are 
small, i.e., in which the behavior of the parents is more uniform than in an advanced 
society. When we shall have more workers in the field trained in the use of 
analytic technique we shall probably find that the leading symptoms or characteristic 
features of primitive tribes can be explained as being derived from the infantile 
traumata which habitually occur in these societies. This is what I mean by an 
ontogenetic theory of culture. . . . This view of culture means an approach to theories 
put forward by the modern anthropological school (Malinowski, Mrs. Seligman) 
who, like myself, believe that the specific determining factors for the development 
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of each type of civilization, and also for the character development of the individual, 
can be found in the family situation.” 


A deeper and more thoroughly detailed elucidation of the relation be- 
tween the culture patterns of different societies and associated personality 
traits should not blind us, however, to another problem of equal im- 
portance. 

While it has been assumed from time to time that little, if any variability 
in individual behavior was characteristic of the so-called primitive peoples, 
closer observation inevitably has disclosed the fact that even in these rela- 
tively homogeneous cultures variability in personality traits, as well as in 
talent, thought and behavior occurs.*: Individuals are not completely 
moulded to a common pattern despite the forces at work which tend to 
produce this result. Perhaps a state of thoroughgoing regimentation of 
thought and action is impossible. It may conceivably be approached but 
never completely realized. Gross similarities must not be allowed to ob- 
scure the minutiae of genuine differences in thought and conduct. A great 
deal depends upon how our observations are scaled. The handwriting 
expert will detect individual peculiarities that escape the untrained eye, 
while the casual observer may be content to note generic similarities in 
styles of handwriting. 

Indeed, the very nature of culture allows for such variations. It is not 
a die which stamps out succeeding generations of individuals indistinguish- 
able in all their habits and beliefs. It defines ends for which individuals 
strive and at the same time provides correlative means for accomplishing 
them, for gratifying human desires within traditional limits, Even speech 
with all its established formalisms permits a certain amount of variability, 
provided that its functions of communication and social control can be 
served, within the context in which it is operative. As Allport®* has 
shown, even the highly ritualized and repetitive act of crossing one’s self 
with holy water, performed by Roman Catholics upon entering a church, 
varies widely among individuals. The significant thing here, as in many 
other aspects of culture, is the purpose of the act. Its form is subordinate 
to the end which it serves. Indeed, culture patterns as they actually func- 
tion must be considered with reference to ends as well as means. For the 
individual to whom these ends are of primary importance, considerable 
latitude in ways of accomplishing them is often possible, unless the culture 
itself strongly emphasizes the formal aspects of act and thought. This is 
often the case in magic and ritual, and our own conscious emphasis upon 
grammatical speech is a further example. Emphasis upon strict tenets of 
established religious belief, as, e.g., the Trinity, is another instance, but on 
the other hand in many religious systems such precise formulations are 
unemphasized so that more variability in the conceptualization of deity may 
be expected, yet culturally determined notions of a characteristic form 
will no less prevail. Considered from the standpoint of the individual 
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believer, the ends which religious behavior serves are important no matter 
what aspects of ritual or belief are traditionally emphasized. The same 
is true in the technological sphere, in economic life and in social life. 

But since the attention of ethnologists has been principally centered 
upon the typical (or modal) aspects of group life and thought, as ab- 
stracted in terms of culture patterns, the problems connected with variabil- 
ity in individual behavior, the role of the individual as such in different 
societies and the extent to which its institutions serve his personal needs 
have been indifferently treated, if at all. No wonder, then, that investi- 
gators in other fields who dipped into older ethnological literature in order 
to discover something about the psychology of primitive man discovered 
a “group mind,” a “pre-logical mentality,” or came to the conclusion that 
myths could be equated with dreams, and neurotic compulsions and avoid- 
ances with primitive rites and taboos." There was scarcely anything 
about the behavior of flesh and blood individuals and the degree to which 
their behavior conformed to, or departed from, the abstract culture patterns 
of the group. Individual and culture were practically identical. There 
were no dreams of individuals to be found, or, if so, they conformed to 
conveniently determined dream patterns. Hence, myths, having so many 
characteristics of the dreams of individuals in western civilization, became 
the dreams of a “group mind” or primitive mentality. Incest taboos like- 
wise became exaggerated in their prohibitory incidence, since successful 
infractions were not ordinarily recorded and the severe penalties character- 
istic of some peoples were generalized into a generic horror of incest typical 
everywhere of primitive man. Consequently, the operation of exogamy 
was likewise overstressed since deviations were not systematically in- 
vestigated. In the collection of myths Professor Boas was probably the 
first to insist that series of variants from the same people be collected 
rather than what was assumed to be a typical version by the investigator. 

Nevertheless, the characteristic emphasis upon the typical behavior of 
different human groups among ethnologists led to the recognition of how 
profoundly different the cultural configurations of different human popula- 
tions actually were, and to the exposure of specious generalizations about 
primitive man, primitive mind and primitive culture as unitary entities, 
Indeed, the task of accurately recording the culture patterns of innumerable 
human communities, to say nothing of determining the chronology of cul- 
ture changes and the inter-relation between peoples with different culture 
patterns, has been an enormously difficult one. For the purposes of inter- 
group comparisons and gross chronological relations, generalizations in re- 
spect to typical modes of life, technologies, beliefs, etc., were sufficient. 
In this frame of reference the individual as such could be conveniently 
ignored, as could also variations in the significance of beliefs for different 
individuals, the infraction of custom by deviant individuals, to say nothing 
of variations in personality traits, dreams or psychic strains and stresses 
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related to particular culture patterns or connected with specific situations 
arising under purely native conditions or as a result of acculturation proc- 
esses and cultural change. 

It is interesting to note that during the period when ethnologists were 
building up more and more detailed and comprehensive descriptions of the 
typical behavior patterns of human communities and paying little attention 
to the differential behavior of individuals, there arose in Psychology, with 
Galton, a profound interest in individual differences themselves, which led 
to systematic inquiries that have grown to such marked proportions in 
recent decades of psychological investigation. 

Due to the fact that such investigations at first gave almost exclusive 
emphasis to physiological and psychological variables,*+ dissociated for the 
most part from their social significance even in western civilization, no 
link seemed discernible between such inquiries and the culturally oriented 
studies that were being undertaken. 

Contemporaneously, however, in one field of anthropological investiga- 
tion, data on individual differences were accumulating. These were ob- 
servations on the variations in bodily traits which had racial significance. 
But such anthropometric observations were inevitably undertaken to pro- 
vide the basis for making group comparisons. Whether intra-community 
or tribal variations in the physical or physiological characteristics of in- 
dividuals had any psychological, sociological or economic significance in 
terms of the culture patterns of the people, was a question not considered. 
Today it still remains a problem open for investigation. Yet in western 
civilization physique is a recognized qualification for certain occupations 
(policemen, soldiers), and perhaps an unformalized qualification for 
others." Herskovits’ study of the role of skin color differences in Negro 
mating,” that is, the tendency for dark men to marry light women, is an 
example of the social significance that individual variability within a racial 
type may possess. 

Group differences in specific psychological capacities or general level of 
intelligence have likewise been the focus of attention in many investigations 
rather than inquiries into the possible functional significance of these 
differences in terms of the life histories, occupations and social adjustments 
of individuals in societies with different culture patterns. 

Do measurable differences in general—musical ability, for example— 
act selectively in the emergence of prominent singers and drummers in 
primitive societies? Or is a good memory (the capacity to remember a 
large repertoire of songs) or some other quality more important? Is a 
high level of general intelligence actually a sine qua non for leadership in 
certain enterprises, for chieftainship, ceremonial leadership, etc.? Is there 
any correlation between sensory acuity or special abilities and success in 
any particular occupation or craft? 
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The investigation of such problems would require an adaptation of tech- 
niques and methodologies not yet even fully perfected for use in western 
civilization. But a specialized field for investigation lies open here which 
might be more fruitful than the gross comparison of group differences, as 
well as proving another angle of attack upon the functioning of the human 
individual in relation to the varying culture patterns of different societies. 

While individual variations in discernible anatomical and physiological 
traits and in abilities of various kinds may have positive, negative or in- 
different significance in relation to the culture patterns of different societies, 
a factor which M. A. May** has called an “integral variable,” is perhaps of 
even greater importance. Individuals differ (a) in the degree and manner 
in which their respective organic traits, native capacities and acquired be- 
havior patterns are organized, and (b) in the way they function as per- 
sonalities in relation to the other members of the society in which they live. 
The former aspect of integral variability is one which only exceedingly 
intimate, detailed and prolonged studies of individuals can elucidate. The 
latter is open to more general observation. 

It has already been pointed out that the culture patterns of a given 
society tend to engender certain personality traits which are favored to the 
exclusion of others. But it must be likewise recognized that the modes 
of personal integration stressed in different societies and the type of be- 
havior demanded are by no means equally congenial to all individuals. 
Deviational behavior must consequently be taken into account to round 
out realistically the total picture of human behavior in a society. Data on 
deviational behavior also help to throw the typical behavior patterns of the 
society into stronger relief, and help to expose the functioning of social in- 
stitutions. The relation of individual deviants to cultural change is a 
further problem. 

The data on deviational behavior range all the way from idiosyncrasies 
in speech, dress, personal mannerisms, foibles, etc., through cases of im- 
morality, crime, and religious heresy to pathological behavior. But the 
frame of reference to be kept in mind is always the culturally defined series 
of norms of a particular society, not those derived from the scale of values 
of some other society (that of the observer in particular) or some ideal 
norm. 

Homosexual behavior, for example, cannot be considered as morally or 
pathologically deviant in societies where the cultural patterns provide an 
established place for it.°* Nor can homicide be considered in the category 
of crime where it occurs under culturally sanctioned conditions (e.g., war, 
human sacrifice, infanticide, blood feud, cases where aged persons or 
potential cannibals (windigos) are killed). Similarly, where dissociative 
phenomena” and catalepsy"® are institutionalized, they do not fall within 
the category of morbidity or disease as defined by that society, although 
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other pathological manifestations may. Even in western society the sharp 
distinction between the normal and the pathological that once prevailed 
is rapidly breaking down. 


It is impossible to overemphasize the fact that there is no definite dividing line 
between the normal, the psychoneurotic and the psychotic reactions. The normal 
reactions shade imperceptibly into the neurotic and the neurotic into the psychotic. 
There will obviously, therefore, be many reactions which will be difficult to assign to 
any particular group. The greatest difficulty here is the deplorable lack of knowl- 
edge of what is normal. Despite the fact that we use term ‘normal’ quite glibly, 
there has as yet been no extensive and satisfactory study of what is normal. The 
ignorance regarding the social history of the average individual is astounding. We 
know practically nothing about the average family; the questions of petty thievery 
and sex play among children. These occurrences and many others are thought to be 
of grave importance in maladjusted inidviduals, but the foundations for such beliefs 
are totally unknown. 

It is entirely conceivable, therefore, that what is thought to be abnormal by one 
investigator may be considered quite within the range of normal by another. There 
is, however, considerable difference between the well-developed psychoneurosis and 
the normal, and between full-fledged psychoses and the neuroses.” 


The terms “normal” and “abnormal,” therefore, can be most satisfac- 
torily employed in a statistical sense, normal corresponding to culturally 
sanctioned or prevailing modes of behavior, and abnormal designating 
departures from a central tendency or norm. From this point of view the 
term normal is completely divorced from the ideal or perfectionist over- 
tones sometimes associated with it, and abnormal is dissociated from 
identification with the pathological or morbid, the latter being a variety of 
the abnormal.®? There is also an obvious advantage to be gained in inter- 
societal comparisons, since the particular values of one civilization “cannot 
be naively employed as the standard measure for judging the behavior of 
individuals in another.” We are forced to consider as the immediate 
frame of reference the culture patterns and values of the particular society 
under observation, 


for if we define the “normal” as that particular behavior exhibited by the majority 
of the population in question, it becomes very necessary to have an intimate knowl- 
edge concerning the behavior of that population, the inculcation of such behavior 
in the individual member, and the relation of such behavior to that of similar and 
contrasting groups. It is this very community of behavior which serves as the 
distinguishing criterion of a psychological group, and any individuals failing to 
develop such an institutionalized reaction equipment are considered aberrant to that 
culture. Thus correlated with the difference in mores from group to group may be 
found various “types” of abnormality; so classified because each shows a deviation 
from the norm or central tendency of the particular group in question; and the 
entire social structure of the group is devoted towards the further inculcation and 
development of behavior patterns which are “normal” to that specific group. 


Benedict, moreover, has called attention to the significant observation 
that— 
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one of the most striking facts that emerge from a study of widely varying cultures 
is the ease with which our abnormals function in other cultures. It does not matter 
what kind of abnormality we choose for illustration, those which indicate extreme 
instability, or those which are more in the nature of character traits like sadism or 
delusions of grandeur or of persecution, there are well-described cultures in which 
these abnormals function at ease and with honor, and apparently without danger or 
difficulty to the society.” 


In inter-social comparisons, as Foley points out, the individuals who 
are closest to the central tendency of one culture will be the most widely 
deviant from the individuals of a second or third culture who occupy an 
analogous position. But deviant individuals from the standpoint of the 
modal behavior of one society may approach, or even fall within, the 
central tendency of another. 

It is on this account that, from a psychological point of view, the most 
rigid and uncompromising conformity on the part of certain individuals to 
the culturally approved manners and customs and ideals of the society is 
as important an item of observation and analysis as the deviant individual.’ 
The “super-normal” behavior patterns of such persons probably involve 
some mechanism of over-determination or compensation for a repressed 
revolt against the very behavior which they manifest. Their behavior 
represents the extreme of positive acceptance of the mores the negative 
reaction to which is typified by the deviant. In western society adherence 
to the letter of the law, the unrelenting pursuit of pecuniary values, the 
compulsion to be always properly attired, religious and moral fanaticism, 
undoubtedly have their analogies in the behavior of individuals in other 
societies who likewise feel compelled to give super-allegiance to their cul- 
ture patterns. 

The importance of comparative cultural data for abnormal psychology 


is thus apparent. 


It enables the investigator to make intercomparisons between similar as well as 
dissimilar individuals reared in vastly different cultural milieux, and to isolate the 
fundamental stimulational factors making for certain types of behavior. Whether 
such behavior is abnormal to one or another culture makes but little difference so long 


as the basic mechanisms are understood.” 


It is with reference to this last point that there are implications for 
psychiatry. The psychic strains and stresses to which human individuals 
are subject bear a direct relation to the traditional culture patterns of the 
society in which they live. Instinctual impulses are guided into approved 
channels of conventional release, and the occasions when fear, anger, 
shame, etc., aré precipitated or inhibited are likewise linked with beliefs 
and customary activities. The precipitation, as well as the possibilities 
for the resolution, of psychic stresses are patterned differently, therefore, 
in different societies. The belief in sorcery as a source of illness is one 
such pattern and in communities where it exists there are always institu- 
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tionalized means for combating its influence as well. The evangelical 
emphasis upon a sense of sin in Christian tradition is another instance 
which is associated with appropriate means for its resolution. 

As I have pointed out elsewhere supernatural sanctions have not only 
functioned in human history as a means whereby established institutions are 
supported; they have often afforded a court of appeal by means of which 
individuals have been enabled to resolve their personal conflicts. Dreams 
and visions, for example, as culturally interpreted, have often functioned 
in this way. A Saulteaux Indian was able to marry his own blood sister 
by invoking a supernaturally interpreted sanction of this sort. 

F. L. Wells distinguishes three phases of what he calls “adaptive regres- 
sion”—genetic, dynamic and social-ethical—as a correlate of sublimation. 
And he points out how regressive phenomena may have institutionalized 
cultural, as well as individual, aspects.°* 

So far as certain classes of mental disorder are concerned, it seems that 
the typical psychic strains and stresses engendered by the culture patterns 
of different societies, or the same society at different periods, must be 
taken into account. Psychogenic determinants connected with culture 
must be evaluated together with situational and organic factors. “The 
neurosis, for example,” as Dollard has pointed out,®® 


is an event which gets meaning only in a cultural frame of reference, and is an 
example of the malfunctioning of the culture. The prohibitory and frustrating aspects 
of the culture scheme have been more than the neurotic can bear. He has recourse, 
therefore, to a private solution of his instinctual problems. The essential notion 
is either that the culture itself is unendurably strict, from the standpoint of what the 
organism can tolerate in the way of frustration, or that a viciously frustrating sub- 
stratum of the otherwise tolerable culture has been brought in contact with the 
neurotic individual. Those persons are normal who find the presented culture an 
endurable manner of expressing their affects. This manner of viewing the problem 
has some advantages over that of viewing the neurosis as a private matter of the 
individual’s contact with other private persons. It brings the neurosis into its proper 
frame of reference as a deviation from a culturally established norm, on the one 
hand, and it points emphatically at the efficient source of the mischief, namely the 
culture itself.” 


Among the psychoanalysts Fenichel”! has likewise recognized the im- 
portance of cultural factors with reference to the form and etiology of 
the neuroses. He refers to 


the demands of present day civilization with its contemporary manifestations which 
we find in the neurotic patients of today who come to seek treatment. So far as we 
know, other civilizations had produced neuroses, but these differed from the neuroses 
of today, because these civilizations demanded different instinctual privations. ‘The 
taboo which we now designate “compulsion neurosis” is normal in civilizations other 
than ours; a “devil neurosis of the 17th century,” once studied by Freud, could not 
be fitted into our present diagnostic scheme. Indeed we are able to observe how the 
clinical pictures presented by the neuroses of today are changing, obviously parallel 
with changes in society and morality. It is the morality which prevails at the time 
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which is directed against instinct in individuals, and morality is a relative power the 
nature of which depends on the structure of society. It is at this point that the 
psychologist must admit his inadequacy and agree that the problem of the etiology of 
neuroses is not a purely individual medical problem and that it needs supplementary 
sociological considerations. 


It is also likely that acculturation processes, especially when they are 
rapid and lead to drastic changes in native life, particularly in religious 
beliefs, may engender, or be related to, manifestations of psychic disorder. 
Seligman"? observed in British New Guinea that the population living in 
their undisturbed native villages did not suffer from discernible mental 
disorders, although both impulsive and ceremonial suicide were frequent, 
and there were occasional outbursts of maniacal excitement. But he 
cites several cases of insanity “in which the immediate cause (as evi- 
denced by the history and delusions) was financial responsibility in connec- 
tion with Europeans.” 

In other instances the difficulty was involved with mission contacts. In 
the new religious cults which arose among the natives in 1917, character- 
ized by hysterical dissociation and mass contagion, conflict between new 
and old religions played an important part in all save one.** 

Roheim, as a result of his field work among certain native peoples of 
Australia, New Guinea, Africa and America, is convinced that from the 
point of view of libido development the “savage is nearer the ideal genital 
stage than his cultured brother, and more free from disturbances of 
potency.” “Among the savage and half savage peoples whom I know,” 
he says, “masculine psycho-sexual impotence does not occur, female 
frigidity and perversions are relatively rare, and sadomasochistic perversions 

. are unknown except for a few doubtful symptoms.”** These, of 
course, are all maladies of common occurrence in western civilization. To 
psycho-sexual impotence Freud once devoted a special essay." He and 
other psychoanalysts’* account for its etiology in terms of a disharmony 
between the tender and sensual currents of erotic feeling arising from the 
effects of strong incestuous fixations in the early infantile phases of sexual 
development. To achieve a full “normal” erotic life these two currents 
should be united. Freud then goes on to consider a still commoner phe- 
nomenon, psycho-sexual anesthesia, which he believes to be characteristic 
of “the erotic life of civilized peoples,” and he finds the same etiological 
factors involved here as in psychical impotence in the narrower sense. 

Despite the fact that Freud does not consider the possible relevance 
of western culture patterns as such to the dichotomy between tender and 
sensual feelings, he is obviously dealing with phenomena typical of our 
own culture rather than with humanity as a whole. And the question 
naturally arises whether in societies with different sexual attitudes psycho- 
sexual anesthesia would have such a high incidence. There are overtones 
throughout Freud’s essay which suggest that he is aware of the possible 
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significance of a cultural variable, particularly in his repeated reference to 
civilized man, education, up-bringing, etc. It is in view of these facts 
that Réheim’s observations are of particular interest. Education, in short, 
as traditionally patterned in various societies, may facilitate or hinder the 
unification of tender and sensual feelings towards members of the opposite 
sex in addition to infantile fixations. This hypothesis would account for 
the relatively high incidence of psycho-sexual anesthesia in western civiliza- 
tion since our traditional attitude encourages such a dichotomy. It would 
also explain inter-societal variations, while at the same time recognizing 
the cogency of the Freudian etiology, particularly in cases of actual 
psychic impotence. 

Although the clinically recognized disorders known in western society 
may be present or absent and may vary in their incidence among peoples 
with other cultural backgrounds, sometimes being recognized as abnormal 
by the latter or sometimes not, the problem is complicated by another 
factor. The form which the psychic disorders of individuals may take is 
patterned culturally.” From the point of view of western psychiatry this 
fact may mask the syndromes familiar in our culture and obscure the 
etiological factors as well unless detailed examination of individual cases 
is possible. One has only to consider the history of psychiatry itself in 
Western Europe in order to see the cogency of such factors in other cul- 
tures. In the early Renaissance, for instance, the prevalence of the belief 
in witchcraft, demoniacal possession and lycanthropy patterned the mani- 
festation of psychic disorders to such a degree that individuals who now 
are recognized as being the victims of mental disorder, fell entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the Church, and were not considered to be medical 
problems at all. It was, in fact, even considered heretical to consider 
such cases from the latter point of view.” 

In other cultures the phenomena of running-amok,” latah,’® and a 
cannibalistic (windigo) psychosis*® represent culturally patterned ab- 
normalities, the etiological factors involved in which and their possible 
relations to disorders familiar to western civilization have not yet been 
fully explored. 

Psychic disorders of an epidemic variety, such as the dancing mania of 
the Middle Ages* and the Vailala madness of New Guinea, are likewise 
so deeply involved with their cultural backgrounds that any analyses of the 
etiological factors at work are inextricable from it. 

The evaluation of cultural factors in the etiology, symptomatology and 
typology of psychic stress and mental disorders among some of the ab- 
original peoples whose cultures are relatively homogeneous should provide 
data relevant to analogous, but more complex, problems in western society. 
Here certain etiological aspects of mental disorder are apt to remain ob- 
scure owing to the difficulty of gaining the objective perspective upon our 
own culture patterns which is necessary to evaluate their psychogenic 
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influences. Comparative data from other societies which we can view 
with relatively more complete objectivity are therefore highly desirable. 
It is not impossible that the tendency observable in psychoanalytic theory 
to trace more and more etiological factors of the neuroses and psychoses 
to the events of the first few years of life, and even beyond that to phylo- 
genetic origins, is due to an under-evaluation of cultural factors as such. 
If these were given more weight, especially after more data are forthcom- 
ing upon the relation of such influences in societies other than our own, 
it might be found that culturally generic factors, rather than phylogenetic, 
might throw new light on certain problems. At any rate, Réheim, who, 
in his earlier writings was inclined to seek for the phylogenetic roots of 
some classes of mental disorder, has receded somewhat from the gen- 
eral position which gave rise to these former speculations. He now be- 
lieves it possible to assume that the primal horde really existed “without 
at the same time making it responsible for the human psyche in general. 
The oedipus complex is not a ‘survival’ of the primal horde but, on the 
contrary, the primal horde itself is to be regarded as an early form of 
social organization arising from the eternally human oedipus complex.”** 


Consequently, 


While the greater part of psychoanalytical anthropology, Freud’s own work, as well 
as that of his followers, including my own, was concerned with prehistoric specula- 
tions (primal horde), my field work has demonstrated for me the predominant im- 
portance of ontogenesis, to such an extent that I now hold that practically all the 
actually functioning forms of social organization, belief or custom have their root 
in the infantile situation and ought to be first considered in connection with the per- 
sonal experiences, desires and anxieties of the people who conform to them, believe 


in them, or practice them." 


While ultimately it may be possible to make some limited generalizations 
in regard to the incidence of different classes of mental disorder in societies 
with varying culture patterns, such comparisons can have little value unless 
a classification of mental disorders on a more strictly etiological basis is 
first evolved. Otherwise the comparison is actually one of symptoms, the 
variability of which and the obscurity of the etiological factors involved 
has made the problem of classification a thorny one even when restricted 
to western society. Consequently, inter-societal comparisons undertaken 
before the problem of culture-patterned symptoms and typology is cleared 
up have little meaning. For the present any such sweeping generalization 
as that the incidence of mental disorder increases with the advance of 
industrial civilization must remain undemonstrable.** 

The variability in the culture patterns of mankind—the outcome of 
man’s innate potentialities for acquiring and transmitting traditional modes 
of behavior—is thus as central to an understanding of varieties of abnor- 
mal behavior, whether pathological in a medical sense or not, as to a 
comprehension of the determinants of the typical behavior of human 
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population groups. Both differential behavior and community of be- 
havior involve correlative problems which demand a uniform mode of 
attack. In solving these problems the variability in human culture pat- 
terns and the influence exerted by them cannot be minimized. 
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PROBLEMS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tentatively we can say that “problems,” in the study of personality, 
constitute the subject matter of research. “Problems” are what the re- 
search investigates. But they are more than that, of course. Problems 
are the relationships among facts that we want to know more about. We 
want to establish some general connection between an observed fact and 
other known facts (Cohen and Nagel, 1934, p. 199). The inquiry arises 
because we are faced with a problem. 


. it is an utterly superficial view, that the truth is to be found by studying the 
facts. It is superficial because no inquiry can ever get under way until and unless 
some difficulty is felt in a practical or theoretical situation. It is the difficulty, or 
problem, which guides our search for some order among the facts in terms of which 
the difficulty is to be removed (Cohen and Nagel, 1934, p. 199). ; 


In this section of the collection we shall survey the research problems 
in the study of personality. The articles at the beginning of the section 
are mainly concerned with the definition of problems. These are broadly 
conceived “maps” whose purpose is to mark out the place of the problem 
in the study of personality and at the same time to sketch the relationships 
that empirical work ought to confirm. The articles by Cottrell (p. 319), 
Newcomb (p. 331), Hilgard (p. 346), Maslow (p. 362), Roe (p. Sia). 
and Farber (p. 387) are of this variety. These selections are followed by 
the empirical reports of investigations of a problem: namely, Barker and 
Wright (p. 398), Gillin (p. 412), Stouffer (p. 434), Farrel (p. 448), 
Miller (p. 458), Sears (p. 486), Child and Whiting (p. 495), Frenkel- 
Brunswik (p. 509), Child (p. 539), and Henry (p. 551). The statement 
of a research problem and the investigation of it will be particularly valuable 
to the reader as an illustration of the relation between them. Furthermore, 
to the extent that there is some theorizing in an article the presence of theory, 
method, and problems together also provides an illustration of the rela- 
tions among the three aspects of research. Many articles from the other 
sections, of course, could have been classified as problems. In the sec- 
tion on methods, the articles by Stephenson (p. 230), Hallowell (p. 264), 
and Hall (p. 249) are reports on research problems as well as illustrations 
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of method. Similarly, all the articles in the theory section could be 
classified as problems because the theories are about some facts requiring 
explanation and investigation. 

In the following discussion, we will be concerned with (a) the formula- 
tion of a research problem, (b) the identification of research data, (c) 
the formulation of hypotheses, and (d) the main research problems in the 
study of personality. 


Formulation of a Research Problem 


In general, as has been pointed out by Thouless (see p. 196), the formu- 
lation of a problem must be put in such terms that evidence can, in prin- 
ciple, be obtained upon it. Therefore, the problem must be stated in such 
a form that an investigation may conceivably be conducted; the evidence 
or data must be scientifically useful. Let us consider an example. Sup- 
pose that I had observed that whenever people were unhappy, anxious, 
irritable, etc., they performed some action to reduce the unhappiness, 
anxiety, and irritability. Upon making the observation, I decided to in- 
vestigate the relationships connected with the observation. In the form 
given, the statement of the problem is of little use because it is vague. 
There is no specification of the conditions when anxiety, irritability, etc., 
are reduced, and, equally important, there is no specification of the con- 
ditions when anxiety, irritability, etc., are not reduced. And there is no 
specification of the relationship between what is meant by anxiety and 
behavior. Finally, the statement is unsatisfactory because of the failure 
to specify the populations of persons to whom the observation refers. A 
problem statement without reference to alternative outcomes and without 
reference to the population for whom the problem has significance will not 
lead to a manageable investigation, or a meaningful one. 

In general, formulation of a research problem involves the following 
steps ;t 

(a) A statement about the general variety of observations to be con- 
sidered by the investigation. For example, a study proposes to investigate 
the effects of the influence of personal values upon the recall of words. 

(b) A statement about the relevance of the proposed investigation to 
the problem area itself: e.g., what do personal values have to do with 
memory? 

(c) Specification of the terms used in the problem statement with regard 
to their meaning and importance for understanding the problem. For 
instance, in (a), the key terms are “personal values” and “recall words.” 
Part of the formulation of the problem is to define unambiguously the 
meaning and to discuss the relevance of these expressions. 


*Our discussion is necessarily brief. For fuller discussion of selection of a 
research problem see pp. 13-27 in Jahoda, Deutsch and Cook (1951); Cohen and 
Nagel (1934), pp. 197-223; and Kaufmann (1944). 


Problems: Introduction Sit 


(d) The relevance of the research problem to other areas in the study 
of personality and psychology in general. 

The purpose of the four steps outlined above is to guide the formula- 
tion of a research problem in order that evidence on the problem can be 
identified. The next phase of the investigation, prior to gathering the data 
themselves, is identifying the evidence itself, or identifying the data bear- 
ing upon the problem. 


Identification of Research Data 


The kind of data the investigator seeks depends upon two aspects of 
research. The first is the definition of the key terms used in the formula- 
tion of the problem by observable and, if possible, measurable properties 
of behavior. When terms are defined by some observable property of be- 
havior, the definition is called an “operational definition” or a definition 
with an empirical anchor. The designation follows from the fact that the 
meaning of the term is tied to some identifiable property or measurement of 
behavior (Stevens, 1951). 

Let us continue with the example of the effects of personal values on 
recall of words. In (c) above, we would have defined what we meant by 
“personal values” (e.g., the preferences of an individual for one of the six 
Spranger value categories: namely, theoretical, economic, social, political, 
esthetic, and religious). In order to obtain an empirical anchor for per- 
sonal values we require a device for measuring them. In this case our 
empirical anchor is the test called the Study of Values (Allport, Vernon, 
and Lindzey, 1951). Assuming the reliability and the validity of the test, 
we mean by personal values the scores an individual obtains on the Study 
of Values for each of the six Spranger value categories. Similarly, the 
term “recall of words” must be specified by some set of procedures used 
by the investigator. The investigator asks the subjects of the experiment 
to recall a list of words they have been exposed to at an earlier time. 

Second, after defining our terms by empirical anchors, the identification 
of the data depends upon the relationships we expect to find between 
personal values and the recall of words. The expected relationships are 
the hypotheses being examined in the investigation. It is at this juncture 
that a theory may be introduced. At this point in an investigation, the 
theory used by the investigator, even though it may not have been 
completely explicit, “dictates” the expected relationships. In the in- 
stance we have given, the data will consist of scores on the Study of Values 
and the scores on the recall of words. Here, the hypothesis will be tested 
by the correlation coefficients measuring the degree of association between 
individual value preference and the words recalled. 

In summary then: we have indicated that a research problem requires 
translation into a set of procedures or operations before evidence upon 
the problem is gathered. Initially, the investigator reformulates a general 
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statement of the problem into specific meanings by operational definition 
of key terms in the problem. From these meanings a set of empirical 
procedures is devised to obtain data. Second, the data are analyzed so 
that evidence of expected relationship(s) (hypotheses) among the opera- 
tionally defined variables will be obtained. 


The Formulation of Hypotheses 


We begin by considering what “hypothesis” means. Cohen and Nagel 
(1934) say that: 
We cannot take a single step forward in any inquiry unless we begin with a suggested 
explanation or solution of the difficulty which originated it. Such tentative explana- 
tions are suggested to us by something in the subject matter and by our previous 
knowledge. When they are formulated as propositions, they are called hypotheses 
(Cohen and Nagel, 1934, pp. 200-201). 


The implication of this definition is that it is desirable, at least, to state 
explicitly the nature of the expected relationships. Whether this is pos- 
sible, however, depends upon how much is already known about the area 
under investigation. For example, in the proposal to investigate the 
relation between personal values and recall of words, it may be that noth- 
ing more is known than that people remember words differentially. 
Therefore, all that an investigator might be able to formulate as an ex- 
pected outcome is that a relationship exists. In other words, the investi- 
gator does not know what kind of relationship to expect because there are 
no data available to suggest it. In the absence of previous data, however, 
we usually have a “hunch” obtained from the subject matter of the problem 
itself, 

In any event, the function of an hypothesis is to direct our investigation. 
The hypothesis suggested may solve the problem posed by the research. 
Moreover, an investigation is conducted to discover whether the suggestion 
or hypothesis is the correct answer to the problem. 

Though it may be possible to formulate a suggested outcome for an 
investigation, a genuine research hypothesis must fulfill several require- 
ments. According to Cohen and Nagel (1934, pp. 21 1-215), an hypoth- 
esis must be so formulated that it is capable of verification. An hypoth- 
esis may be verified at some time, though at a particular time it may be 
impossible to do so because of practical or technical difficulties, An 
alternative form of this proposal is that “A hypothesis must be capable 
(conceivably) of being refuted” (Cohen and Nagel, 1934, p. 211). The 
discussion by Thouless is particularly apropos of this point (see p. 196). 

The second requirement of an hypothesis is that an investigator must 
be able to make a decision as to whether it does or does not explain the 
facts observed in the investigation. “Is the formulated relationship ten- 
able?” For example, if we find that there is no relation between particular 
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words recalled and personal values preferences, we decide that the hypoth- 
esis of such a relationship is not tenable, or that our investigation is in 
error. 

The third requirement listed by Cohen and Nagel is that an hypothesis 
must provide an explanation for the observation leading to the investiga- 
tion. If the hypothesis we offered previously is tenable, then it should 
“explain” why people remember certain words better than other words. 
Moreover, the “reason” for the particular relationship is that the remem- 
bered words are synonyms or representatives of the personal values. 

In proposing these criteria we should realize that it is not always possible 
to state a problem in such a manner that strictly defined hypotheses are 
formulated. The foregoing rules are more a practical ideal (something 
to work toward) in personality research than a reality. Very often the 
investigation is proposed as an exploratory study. It is a preliminary to 
more rigorous investigation. On the other hand, an hypothesis may 
restrict one’s observation to such an extent that one ignores important 
data. In this regard, any hypothesis is a pair of blinders telling the in- 
vestigator where to look for data but also preventing him from looking at 
other data.” 

In summary, then, formulating an investigation proceeds in several 
steps: 

1. A problem requiring solution must be perceived in a circumscribed 
area of investigation. 

2. The problem must be reduced to manageable size. The reduction 
proceeds by specifying the data to be collected. 

3. If relevant facts exist on the research problem, the specification of 
the data to be collected will include hypotheses. Ideally, an hypothesis 
should be in such form that evidence for or against it is obtainable, that 
the facts obtained in the investigation will or will not be explained by the 
hypothesis, and that, if the hypothesis is tenable, it is capable of explaining 
the facts leading up to the investigation. In the event that there is no 
previous research relevant to the problem, the formulation of the problem 
is called exploratory. 


Research Problems in the Study of Personality 


We shall review in this section the main research problems in the study 
of personality. We offer a general framework to act as a guide for the 
reader rather than a comprehensive statement about each of the problem 
areas. We will begin by making the distinction between longitudinal 
problems and cross-sectional problems. These distinctions are related to 
the distinctions between individual-behavior and general-behavior, al- 
though there is some overlap among the four categories. Following this 

* This is a psychological problem rather than a methodological one. 
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we shall indicate the fundamental problems investigated within each area, 
illustrating them by articles in the collection. 

Longitudinal problems. Longitudinal problems are concerned with the 
maturation and acquisition of adult traits or attributes of behavior as the 
individual grows older. Research in this area focuses upon the growth 
and development of abilities, potentialities, social techniques, traits of ad- 
justment, and traits of maladjustment. For example, the psychoanalytic 
theory of psychosexual development (Kluckhohn, Murray, and Schneider, 
1953, p. 185) centers around the mastery of “oral” and “anal” impulses. 
Out of the developmental events during the first five years of life, accord- 
ing to this explanation of adult behavior, traits develop out of re- 
actions to the way in which the individual learns to handle the oral and 
anal impulses. It is important to note here that the theory explains the 
acquisition of behavioral traits. Fundamentally these hypotheses are 
based upon the assumption that the adult traits arise from the child’s re- 
action to his social environment (Zangwill, 1950). Specifically, adult 
traits are acquired by virtue of child-rearing procedures practiced by the 
child’s parents, and by virtue of the interpersonal relations between parents 
(Harding, 1949; Kardiner, 1939, 1945; Kluckhohn, Murray, and 
Schneider, 1953, p. 185; and Sargent and Smith, 1949). Fundamentally 
these problems are learning problems; that is, the acquisition of adult 
traits is a problem in social learning. Dollard and Miller (1950), 
Guthrie (1944), and Tolman (1952) have formulated different accounts 
of the process of social learning. 

Another group of problems in the development of adult behavior con- 
cerns the relationship between constitution and temperament. In general, 
constitution is the physiological apparatus of an individual and tempera- 
ment is the quality of behavior (i.e., its rhythm and rate of change). The 
problem of constitution and temperament is ordinarily put forward as an 
examination of the hypothesis that body type or physique and tempera- 
ment are closely associated (Kretschmer, 1945; Sheldon, 1944; Sheldon, 
Stevens, and Tucker, 1940; Sheldon and Stevens, 1942). In this hypoth- 
esis there is the assumption that these behavioral traits (namely, the 
traits designated as “temperament”) are inborn and therefore they are not 
modified by experience. Moreover, “temperament” is also cited as an 
hereditary influence. Unfortunately, however, an investigator is not able 
to observe a trait of behavior which has never been subjected to environ- 
mental influence. All behavior takes place in some sort of an environ- 
ment, and, therefore, even the “hereditary” trait is observed under the in- 
fluence of environmental conditions. If, however, temperament is defined 
as a variety of trait of behavior not subject to acquisition, or not subject 
to extinction, the question of the role of environmental influence upon them 
becomes meaningful (and incidentally, researchable). 

We have previously defined temperament as the responsiveness and 
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prevailing mood of the individual (see p. 7). These traits refer to an 
individual’s susceptibility to emotional responses (not the emotions them- 
selves) and the kinds of mood characteristic of the individual. In addi- 
tion, temperament refers to the rhythm of a person’s response. The 
major work on temperament and constitution has been done by Kretschmer 
(1945) and Sheldon (1940, 1944, 1945). 

In summary, longitudinal problems are those primarily concerned with 
accounting for the changes in behavior as a function of bodily develop- 
ment and social development with change in age. Typically, two kinds 
of investigations arise in connection with this problem. One concerns the 
acquisition of traits of behavior. Here, an investigator attempts to ac- 
count for the influence of childhood experiences upon adult actions. An- 
other way to describe this problem is as a “situational” one because to a 
large extent the relationship between environmental events at a given time 
and individual characteristics (e.g., body type, intelligence, or family 
relations) at a given time is investigated. The second type of investiga- 
tion is the study of the influence of environmental conditions upon traits of 
behavior not acquired through learning. One aspect of these investigations 
is the study of the relation of temperament to constitution. 

In this collection, the following articles are illustrations of problems 
dealing with acquisitions: Mullahy (p. 29), Alexander (p. 76), Allport 
(p. 83), Barker, (p. 398), Hallowell (p. 264), Hall (p. 249), Hilgard (p. 
346), Sullivan (p. 61), Farber (p. 387), Farrel (p. 448), Sears (p. 486), 
and Frenkel-Brunswik (p. 509). The following articles are concerned 
with temperament: Eysenck (p. 162), Stephenson (p. 230), Maslow (p. 
362), and Child (p. 539). 

Cross-sectional problems. Cross-sectional problems are concerned 
with the momentary status of the individual. What is his personality 
structure with regard to needs (innate or acquired), faiths, knowledges, 
opinions, and attitudes? What is the organization of an individual’s psy- 
chological field (Krech, 1950), or of his life space (Lewin, 1951)? The 
focus of research in a cross-sectional problem is: given the contemporary 
state of the person (defined in terms of acquired traits, or psychological 
field, etc.), what predictions about his future behavior may be made when 
the contemporary environment is changed in some systematic fashion? 

Note that there is no concern here about how the individual came by the 
traits or psychological field characterizing him at a given moment. Lewin 
(1951) has called this approach ahistorical. It is not without history, of 
course. Lewin meant that the past is represented in the form that the 
present behavior takes. One approach to “momentary” or cross-sectional 
problems is to introduce some antecedent affects into a situation and ob- 
serve the consequences of these affects in behavior. For example, a typical 
Lewin experiment (1951) is to place two equally desired objects before a 
person (or animal, for that matter). Then, as the location of the objects 
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is changed with respect to the person, observations are taken on the ap- 
proach-behavior of an individual with regard to each object. This type of 
study would be called a dependency analysis (Kendall, 1950) because the 
Variation in approach-behavior to given objects is observed as a function 
of the distance of the objects from the person. 

Another approach to cross-sectional problems is the interdependency or 
correlational approach (Kendall, 1950). Here, various measures of be- 
havior, pencil-paper tests, are correlated to assess the covariation among 
tests. In order to simplify the arrangement of interdependencies a factor 
analysis is performed (Cattell, 1949, 1950; Eysenck, 1951, 1952). The 
cross section of behavior is simplified by reducing a table of intercorrela- 
tions of many tests to several independent dimensions. So, for example, 
Eysenck (1951, 1952) has been able to identify three independent dimen- 
sions of behavior from a battery of 20-odd tests by which any person may 
be described at a given moment. One dimension is the normal-neurotic 
continuum; another is the normal-psychotic continuum; and a third is the 
introversion-extroversion continuum (Eysenck, 1952). 

Generally the dependency-type investigation, the one in which ante- 
cedent conditions are varied and subsequent behavior observed, is used 
where control over both antecedent conditions and subsequent behavior is 
good. By good control we mean the ability of the experimenter to vary 
the stimulus along a single dimension and to limit the response of the in- 
dividual to a single response dimension. For example, the studies in 
acquired drives by Neal Miller (1951a, b) deal with the acquisition of 
avoidance-responses to previously neutral objects as a function of the 
association of noxious stimuli with the neutral object. Interdependency- 
type investigations usually involve obtaining loosely defined samples of 
behavior from various tests. By reducing the covariation among the 
tests to a few dimensions (by factor analysis), the investigator presumably 
ascertains what is general in the sample of diverse behaviors. This type 
of study is ordinarily employed when diverse areas of behavior are sam- 
pled and when the purpose of the investigation is to ascertain the general 
descriptive attributes of the different behaviors rather than functional rela- 
tions between them. 

A variety of interdependency analysis correlates constitutional, group 
membership, role, or situational attributes of individuals with samples of 
behavior. For example, much of the work by Sheldon is interdependency 
analysis. He seeks relationships, as correlations, between the somatotype 
of an individual and his temperamental traits, When the cultural anthro- 
pologists (Harding, 1949; Kardiner, 1939, 1945; Kluckhohn, Murray, and 
Schneider, 1953; Sargent and Smith, 1949) seek relationships between 
institutions and interpersonal relations in a culture, and between interper- 
sonal relations (child rearing, women-men relations) and individual 
behavior, they are employing a form of interdependency analysis. Similarly, 
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the investigation of the relations between roles and behavior (see Roe, p. 
337, Newcomb, p. 331; and Henry, p. 551) is also a form of interdepend- 
ency analysis. And, finally, the correlational analysis of situational tests 
of behavior, as for example, in the form used in the OSS assessment pro- 
gram (OSS Assessment Staff, 1948) is an example of an interdependency 
analysis also. 

In the collection, the following articles are illustrations of dependency 
analyses: Farrel (p. 448), Miller (p. 458), Sears (p. 486), and Hilgard 
(p. 346). The following are illustrations of interdependency-type studies: 
Frenkel-Brunswik (p. 509), Child and Whiting (p. 495), Child (p. 539), 
Farrel (p. 448), Stouffer (p. 434), Henry (p. 551), Roe (p. 377), New- 
comb (p. 331), Hall (p. 249), and Stephenson (p. 230). Considering the 
selections from the cross-sectional point of view, there are the following: 
Eysenck (p. 162), Allport, (p. 83), Stephenson (p. 230), Cottrell (p. 
319), MacKinnon (p. 135), Newcomb (p. 331), Roe (p. 377), Farber 
(p. 387), Stouffer, (p. 434), Miller (p. 458), Child and Whiting (p. 495), 
Child (p. 539), and Henry (p. 551). The reader will find some overlap 
among those articles. 

In summary we may say that the variety of research problems in per- 
sonality is very great. One reason for the large variety is the complexity 
of the field itself. Another is that some research workers identify person- 
ality with behavior in general, thereby including the entire gamut of general 
psychology. Those who prefer the individual-behavior conception of per- 
sonality are still faced in the main with ordering or classifying their obser- 
vations. Since one problem in describing and classifying is deciding upon 
the categories themselves, a great number of investigations are devoted to 
the isolation of the dimensions of individual behavior. To some this 
welter of confusion and misdirection seems futile and disappointing. To 
others it is a challenge to get on with the business of doing reliable research 
work. The readers, however, must be critical of research. There are 
some who never get to the business of testing hypotheses; they prefer to do 
exploratory studies continually. The student of personality should be 
critically aware of this self-defeating activity. If there is a body of evi- 
dence upon a problem, then hypotheses must be formulated and tested. 
Finally, the greatest need is for the isolation of independent dimensions of 
behavior so that dependency studies may be conducted in connection with 
interdependency investigations. In the last analysis, there is no scientific 
activity without empirical work. 
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LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR." 


Some Neglected Problems 
in Social Psychology’ 


Dr. Cottrell’s article presents a program of research problems bearing 
particularly upon the study of personality. The articles in this collection 
relevant to Dr. Cottrell’s discussion are those by Sullivan (p. 61), Allport (p. 
83), Hallowell (p. 264), Newcomb (p. 331), Hilgard (p. 346), Barker and 
Wright (p. 398), Gillin (p. 412), Stouffer (p. 434), and Henry (p. 551). Col- 
lateral articles bearing upon Dr. Cottrell’s discussion are given below.’ 


1 From the American Sociological Review, 1950, 15, 705-712. Reprinted by per- 


mission of the author and the publisher. 

2? The Presidential Address read before the annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society held in Denver, September 7-9, 1950. 

*L. S. Cottrell, Jr., and R. F. Dymond, The Empathic Responses, Psychiatry, 1949, 
12, 355-359; R. F. Dymond, A Scale for the Measurement of Empathic Ability, 
J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 127-133; D. Riesman, The Lonely Crowd, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1950, and Faces in the Crowd, New Haven, Yale University 


Press, 1952. 
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N EARLY twenty years ago, I wrote a paper for presentation at a section 
of the annual meeting of this Society in which I sought to demonstrate the 
feasibility and utility of analyzing marital problems in terms of dynamic 
Situational fields composed of interacting roles.‘ Of little moment in the 
general progress of social psychology, the paper is nevertheless pregnant 
with meaning for me. In the first place, it represented the results of my 
own efforts to integrate such of their ideas as I had assimilated from G. H. 
Mead, John Dewey, Sigmund Freud, Kurt Koffka, R. E. Parks, E. W. 
Burgess, H. D. Lasswell, and many others whose thinking and orientation 
are symbolized by these names,’ into a theoretical frame work which I 
could apply to the very concrete and real problems of analysis and under- 
standing of human behavior in the groups I was studying at that time. In 
the second place, the paper symbolized in my own experience the shift 
which characterized much of social psychology in the thirties from an 
orientation that led to phrasing explanations in terms of intrinsic attributes 
to one which can be called interactional. In the third place, when a dec- 
ade later I had occasion to appraise the current state of social psychology 
I had the easily understood satisfaction of discovering that the formulations 
explicitly and clearly implied in the paper referred to were in close agree- 
ment with the dominant trends in theory and method which were apparent 
in the literature of 1930-1940. The publication of this appraisal’ quite 
naturally drew the criticism from some quarters that we had allowed our 
own theoretical bias to control unduly our selection and evaluation of the 
evidence. My present rebuttal of such criticism is to say that while it took 
another decade (including the war and its interruptions) for the language 
of our monograph to sound reasonably contemporary and conventional, a 
comparison of the 1949-1950 crop of text-books in social psychology with 
those of around 1930 leaves no doubt whatever that our conclusions and 
predictions in 1940 accurately reflected what was and was to come. 

It is, therefore, especially gratifying to me at this time, before I discuss 


*“Roles and Marital Adjustment,” Publications of the American Sociological 
Society, 27 (1933), 107-115. 

"I should note here that during the decade that followed the writing of this paper 
my own thinking was greaty influenced by the contributions of H. S. Sullivan, J. L. 
Moreno, and Kurt Lewin. 

"L. S. Cottrell, Jr, and Ruth Gallagher, Developments in Social Psychology, 
1930-1940, Beacon Press, 1941. 
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some of the principal shortcomings and unsolved problems in social psy- 
chology which strike me as critically important, to report substantial prog- 
ress in theoretical formulation, the setting of problems and the development 
of methods and techniques appropriate to a consistent interactional orien- 
tation. If any should doubt that this progress is substantial, let him be 
reminded that one year ago, almost to the day, in this very city, the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association through the address of its then president, 
Professor E. R. Hilgard, officially restored the social self as a legitimate 
object of attention by reputable scientists. I pause at this point to extend 
your greetings and congratulations to our esteemed sister society. It is my 
opinion supported only by that cursory hit and miss observation permitted 
to Deans of Colleges of Arts and Sciences that we are now over the hump 
so far as the establishment of an interactive orientation in social psychology 
is concerned. It is difficult to imagine, for example, that any alert gradu- 
ate student or junior staff member in our major centers of social psycho- 
logical training and research could get very far with a research project on 
traits or attributes of persons or groups without redefining the problem in 
dynamic situational terms. Nor will a morale branch agency in World 
War III fail to give as much or more time and skill in precisely specifying 
the dynamic situational contexts it studies as it will to the measurement of 
the specific items of behavior and attitude. 

It is one thing to claim a notable advance in general orientation and 
theory; it is another to say that a desirable level of precision and articula- 
tion in theoretical formulation and in method has been achieved. This 
latter we cannot claim. Notwithstanding some rather reckless promises 
made by some in the heat of seeking commercial and government research 
contracts, a candid appraisal must find much of our terminology extremely 
fuzzy, our hypotheses lacking in rigorous casting and our methods as yet 
not well adapted for operationally testing our hypotheses or for yielding 
that consensual validation of observation upon which any community of 
scientists must rely for recognizing what is accepted fact. I do not say this 
in any destructive mood. I am painfully aware of the extreme difficulties 
we face in the next phase of our development, especially when some of my 
associates in the Cornell Social Science Research Center point to problems 
they encounter in trying to use in their research some of the ideas I have 
had some part in perpetrating. But social psychologists and their close 
kin do need to remind themselves that their very progress in getting some- 
thing of a common orientation and some common currency of terms 
like role, self, situation, and field may become a handicap if they fail in a 
rapid advance toward more precision and rigor in their conceptualization 
and more relevancy in their methods and procedures. 

I could not, even if time and your patience permitted, cover the entire 
range of important problems confronting social psychology in the next 
phase of its development. My efforts shall be limited to brief citations of 
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a few rather specific problems which, in my opinion, are characterized by 
the fact (1) that they have not yet received adequate systematic attention; 
and (2) that direct and indirect results of intensive attack upon them would 
greatly strengthen our theory and method for the responsibilities social 
psychology is now expected to assume. 


I. The Empathic Responses 


Social psychologists in this country have thus far succeeded in ignoring 
almost completely what, in my opinion, is one of the most fascinating and 
challenging as well as one of the most critical processes in the whole range 
of phenomena with which they are concerned. I refer to the empathic 
responses. 

Many of you have sought to understand the processes involved in such 
phenomena as the development of a conception of self, in acquiring a role, 
in the emergence of insight, in communication, in the integration of a 
group, in the internalization of social norms, or have at least studied the 
work of those who have made major contributions to our understanding 
of these processes—for example, G. H. Mead, C. H. Cooley, Sigmund 
Freud, H. S. Sullivan. You must, therefore, share with me the recognition 
that in most current theory regarding human interaction there is the basic 
assumption that as the individual reacts in his various life situations he 
not only develops those responses appropriate to his own part in the re- 
lationships but also incorporates in his reactive system the responses of the 
others in the situation. Only as this takes place, we say, can the individual 
acquire a system of significant symbols by means of which true communica- 
tion takes place, or can he acquire a mind or social self, or can collectivities 
achieve a consensus upon which must rest their capacity to function as 
integrated units. Under such terms as internalization, identification, taking 
the role of the other, empathic Tesponse, social psychologists have recog- 
nized the universality and central importance of this process. 

If the empathic phenomena are so crucial in human interaction, it is 
indeed surprising that they have not been subject to intensive research. 
This lack may be due in part to the fact that these responses are so much a 
part of our taken-for-granted experience that they have failed to challenge 
interest and attention. I suspect, however, that a large part of the failure 
to tackle problems in this area stems from the nature of the phenomena 
which makes them very difficult to study with available techniques. But 
whatever the reasons for this lack of research on empathic phenomena, it 
is my conviction that a vigorous effort in this direction is a prime need now. 

This field is teeming with problems that challenge interest and skill. 
Take, for example, the problem of variability both among individuals and 
in the same individual in different situations. Preliminary explorations of 
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these questions which we have undertaken at Cornell’ indicate that tests of 
relative empathic responsiveness which will discriminate reasonably well 
are feasible and that such tests will show wide variability among individuals. 
Results also suggest that the empathic responsiveness of a given individual 
will vary with the situational context. Moreover, it seemed clear that our 
subjects who were consistently high in empathic performance and those 
who were low differed rather markedly in developmental histories, personal 
characteristics, social insight, and relations with others. 

With nothing more than this modest amount of exploration one becomes 
aware of a substantial list of questions and problems that press for serious 
attention. Only a few may be noted here. 

There is the obvious task of developing a reliable and sensitive index of 
the empathic ability which will permit appropriate rankings of individuals 
and the detection of changes in individuals under varying conditions. 
Equipped with such an index we may then undertake through descriptive 
and experimental procedures to answer the following questions: 

1. Is this a general capacity or is it specific to situations? 

2. What types of early formative social relations are associated with varying levels 

of empathic responsiveness? in general? in specified types of situations? 


3. What types of social situations heighten and depress empathic responsiveness? 
4, What kinds of social relations and adjustments are made by persons of varying 


empathic capacity? 
. Is it possible to modify empathic responsiveness by deliberate training? 
6. If so, are solutions to certain problems in human relations facilitated by increas- 


ing or decreasing the level of responsiveness? 
7. Are there optimal levels of empathic responsiveness for the various social roles 


called for in our society? 


And so we could continue this list indefinitely. It is generally recognized, 
I believe, that a fool can ask more questions in five minutes than a wise 
man can answer in a lifetime. But sometimes the wise man finds one or 
two of the fools’ questions worth, if not a lifetime, then at least six months. 

But before we leave the subject of empathy, I should like to touch 
briefly upon two other matters which appear to me to merit some attention 
by members of our craft. One has to do with a deliberate use of empathic 
responses for conscious investigative purposes. We have long used the 
participant observer technique in the social sciences, but in much of the use 
of this technique I doubt that the user knew what was taking place and 
hence did not use himself as an instrument of observation as effectively as 
might be. It appears to me on the basis of as yet very informal and un- 
systematically gathered evidence that the perception of social situations 


"See Rosalind Dymond, “Empathic Ability: An Exploratory Study.” An un- 
published Ph.D. thesis written under my direction, Cornell University, 1949. See 
also an article by the same author, “A Scale for the Measurement of Empathic 


Ability,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 13 (1949), 127-133. 
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under observation is greatly sharpened when the participant observer is 
aware of his covert role-taking and deliberately stimulates himself to do it 
systematically. Just the simple device of saying to himself, “Now I am 
X facing this situation and having to deal with this problem,” seems to 
enhance the observer’s comprehension of the perspectives, attitudes, and 
overt behavior of his subject. Deliberate role-taking practice also seems to 
increase these observational skills. Harry Stack Sullivan came closer than 
anyone in the clinical field in explicit recognition of the deliberate use of 
empathic methods in analysis and therapy and made it a part of the train- 
ing he gave to those who studied under him. All of this leads me to 
Suggest as a very promising field the systematic study of the devices and 
operations used by clinicians and research workers to empathize with their 
subjects. I have no illusions about the difficulties involved, for many of 
the operations are covert and unconscious; but at least we can begin 
by finding out what the good operators report they do. Such information 
should at least be of some help in answering our tougher minded students 
when they ask us just what one does when he takes the role of another in 
participant observation. 

This leads me to my second observation, namely, that we must under- 
take to state more explicity than we have thus far the operations we refer 
to when we use such terms as empathic response or taking the role of the 
other. Certainly we have no wish to leave these terms in the realm of 
mysticism nor are we satisfied with circular definitions. At present the 
nearest we can come to an operational statement of empathy is to say that 
an empathic response of individual A to individual B is that response of 
A to B assumed to take place whereby A is able to correctly predict B’s 
response to a specified situation. But this merely sets up correct predic- 
tion as a way of testing the degree to which A has taken B’s tole. It says 
nothing about the nature of this response. However, we can at least go 
as far as we can with this criterion and hope to make more explicit what 
does take place which makes possible these predictions which we are 
constantly making not only in our professional studies of behavior but in 
all of our social interaction. 

In this connection it should be noted that prediction is not necessarily 
based upon the kind of knowledge and understanding which comes from an 
alleged empathic Tesponse. Actuarial knowledge provides the basis for 
prediction without the kind of understanding which we assume results from 
empathy. 

We have by no means exhausted the important and interesting problems 
having to do with empathic Processes. But enough has been said to 
indicate an extensive and almost untouched field in which we may expect 
some significant research in the near future. 

Let me turn, then, to another not unrelated category of problems. 
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Il. The Self 


It may seem a bit presumptuous on my part to point to the self as a 
neglected problem for research in view of the increasing attention the 
concept has received during the past several years, culminating in the recog- 
nition given the problem by Professor Hilgard in his presidential paper 
referred to above. However, it might be noted that Hilgard’s paper is 
chiefly devoted to pointing out the failures of psychologists to make any 
significant progress in research on this problem and to suggesting the 
directions which he thinks an appropriate program of research should take. 
Moreover, I think it fair to say that with a few exceptions the research 
reported and the general discussions of the self still suffer from a failure to 
profit fully by the insights and formulations contributed by G. H. Mead, 
H. S. Sullivan and others of their general orientation. Our thinking and 
our formulation of research problems with reference to the self lacks 
clarity because so few workers use the term self with the sophistication, 
say, of Lindesmith and Strauss. I quote from their recent text:° 


The use of such expressions as “awareness of self” and “self consciousness” naturally 
leads to the question of what the “self” is. Since the term “self” is used as a noun, 
the existence of a corresponding entity or object seems to be implied. This, however, 
is an erroneous conception—as erroneous as it would be to think of “speed” in the 
same manner. Both terms refer to events and relationships, rather than to entities 
having a definite location in space. It is for reasons of this kind that the self or ego 
has been described as a “grammatical illusion.” 

The concept of self, if it is to be useful and valid, must be formulated as an organ- 
ization of activity. More specifically, it refers to (a) a set of responses which (b) 
exercise a regulatory function over other responses of the same organism. This is 
equivalent to saying in another way what we have already noted: that the behavior 
of the child is first controlled and guided by the responses of others, but in time 
these responses become internalized so that the person himself controls and guides 
his own behavior. 

It is both convenient and necessary to use a term like “self” to refer to this relation- 
ship of response systems within the same person. . . . When an individual assumes 
the roles of others toward himself, he begins to evaluate and thereby to regulate his 
own behavior in terms of those assumed roles of others persons. The term “self” 
may be applied to this organization of the responses of an individual to his own 
behavior. One’s self is, therefore, indissolubly linked with Participation in groups, 
since the way in which one responds to himself is a partial reflection of the way other 
Persons respond to him. 


In my opinion the unsatisfactory state of our knowledge about self 
phenomena and the very hazy notions of the directions present research 
should take is due largely to the fact that we have not followed out the con- 
crete research implications of the view of the self expressed by the authors 
just cited. This theoretical position has been in our sociological literature 


“A. R. Lindesmith and A. L. Strauss, Social Psychology, New York: Dryden 
Press, 1949, pp. 199-201. 
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a long time now, but we have not sufficiently exploited it in systematic 
empirical research. 

What are some of the research problems implicit in this theory of self? 
Certainly a general implication is that the focus of attention be shifted 
away from a search for attributes of an entity or for an intrinsic complex of 
reified motive patterns to an analysis of interaction in an explicitly de- 
scribed context of relations. More specifically we should devote system- 
atic effort to such problems and questions as the following: 

1, What patterns of self conception emerge from what types of inter- 
actional contexts in the early social experiences of the individual? By 
self conception I mean the individual’s characteristic pattern of expected 
response from others and his assumption as to what response others expect 
from him in given types of situations. The nature of the self conception 
can be inferred partly through the individual’s own communication and 
partly through interpretation of his behavior. While new research with 
this explicit frame of reference should be undertaken, it should also be 
remembered that already existing clinical and observational records, al- 
though gathered with a different frame of reference and interpreted differ- 
ently, are a rich source for investigation of this problem. 

2. What accounts for persistence of a given self-other organization? 
Unfortunately the vast amount of work on learning has been so preoccupied 
with rote learning in molecular problems that their results are of little help 
here. It is to be hoped that substantial effort in learning research can be 
directed to this problem. One important line of investigation would be to 
study the extent to which self conceptions persist as a result of the stability 
of situational contexts rather than as an intrinsic perseveration. This leads 
into such interesting questions as to the tendency of a self conception to 
select or actually contrive and create those social contexts which confirm 
and support its patterns of self-other expectations. This is a particularly 
interesting problem when it involves self conceptions involving what to an 
outsider appear to be negative and punishing expectations. 

3. Closely related to the problem of persistence is that of change. How 
do self-other organizations change? We need here to have intensive 
studies of the impact of changes in the social context as well as changes in 
the perceptive structuring of the context by the individual. 

4. When the individual manifests a change in his self-other pattern, 
what happens to the previous pattern? If we interpret within our present 
frame of reference the clinical findings made by Freudians, hypnotists, and 
others using “depth” techniques, we are led to suspect that previous self- 
other patterns remain more or less intact and sometimes are rather active 
and troublesome inhabitants of the personality. A very important prob- 
lem is the determination of the conditions under which earlier self-other 
patterns disintegrate or are integrated into new patterns and those under 
which they seem to remain as relatively separate organizations which either 
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press for overt expression or simply remain as latent but available for ap- 
propriate situational conditions. 

5. The foregoing readily leads into the much more generally recognized 
problem of multiple selves, and the question of the unity of the personality. 
Here again I feel that in searching for some intrinsic principle of unity and 
integration (which is entirely proper) we have neglected to study the 
phenomena of unity and integration in terms of the nature of the life 
situations of the individual and his roles in them to determine the extent to 
which his experience of a unified self is based on the integration and con- 
sistency of his life situations. 

6. Another question on which we need more explicit theory and empiri- 
cal study is: What are the determinants of identity? The problem can be 
stated concretely somewhat as follows: As the child develops he is faced 
with competing definitions of himself by his various social contexts. In 
any context one of these definitions is accepted by him and becomes his 
self-concept while the other possible selves are not accepted. Moreover, 
as the person develops further he accepts certain significant members of 
his social contexts as identification models and not others. As he moves 
into contexts involving group symbols he identifies with some and not with 
others. Now, in social interaction the roles of all components of the field 
are assumed here to be incorporated in some measure in the reactive 
systems of each participant. But fortunately for order and stability most 
of us are reasonably clear most of the time as to what our roles of identity 
are. How and why we embraced these rather than others is not so clear. 
Of course we make post hoc interpretations of great plausibility and no 
doubt of genuine validity. But we are as yet quite lost when called upon 
to state, for example, the conditions under which a child’s major identifica- 
tion model will be that of his father or his mother. 

7. And while we are discussing what determines selection of group 
symbols of identification we should also list the neglected problem of how 
the individual manages an identification with a group symbol. That some- 
thing of this sort happens we are certain, but the processes by which it 
happens are very obscure. Terms like “taking the role of the generalized 
other” and “ego-involvement” are useful up to a point in suggesting what 
may be taking place, but they are far from adequate to our present need 
for precise description. This problem of course has more significance than 
merely tidying up our descriptions. It leads us into the question of how 
separate individuals integrate their separate goals and actions into a collec- 
tive unity; how that unity is maintained; how it disintegrates. These are 
questions of utmost relevance to a society facing the testing we are bound 
to undergo in our long struggle ahead for a democratic world community. 

8. The group self or the self-other pattern in which the other is a general- 
ized other confronts us with another important but neglected problem. 
This problem has to do with what might be called a role taking or empathic 
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range of which individuals are capable. Human beings can be integrated 
by controls over them by which they are directed in the performance of 
their parts without any awareness of the total process. Authoritarian 
systems rest heavily on such controls. But a sounder social order and 
one which democratic values call for is based upon maximum participation 
in the total process. This participation depends upon the role-taking proc- 
esses so that each member of the social action is able to some extent at 
least to incorporate the social act in himself and to conceive his own 
activity in relation to the whole. Now it is relatively easy for this to 
happen in the smaller life situations of which we are a part, but as the 
dimensions of the situational field expand the role-taking process may 
become quite attenuated. The problem, therefore, in building and main- 
taining a real and genuinely experienced consensus is in part at least one 
of the role-taking or empathic capacities of human beings plus means of 
communication which fully utilize these capacities. This obviously opens 
up an extensive area for research (a) in empathic capacity as we have 
noted before, and (b) in methods and techniques of communication by 
which role-taking processes are facilitated and maximized in situations of 
secondary contact. It might be noted that as yet little if any of the re- 
search in communication is formulated properly to explore this field. 

I shall not tax your patience with further discussions of needed research 
on the self. There are many other problems, but these have impressed 
me as having special interest and importance for social psychologists at 
the present time. 


Ill. The Situation 


One can hardly have an ordinary conversation without making frequent 
use of the word situation. Such popularity must be deserved, and I have 
little doubt that its function in communication is important, though I some- 
times suspect its utility is quite as great in preserving an illusion of under- 
standing as it is in conveying genuine comprehension. 

When we move over into the more technical conversations, we also find 
the term widely used by students of social behavior. Indeed, sociology 
can be thought of as a discipline devoted to the analysis of social situations. 
Here again, however, it must be said that in the ready use of this term we 
do not always find the ends of precise communication well served. 

A social psychologist of my orientation would, of course, be quite lost 
if you deprived him of the word situation or situational field. But, in spite 
of the embarrassment it would cause me I must confess that the use of the 
word in social psychology is almost as vague as it is in general conversation. 
This is as true among those who aspire to a rigorous experimentation as it is 
among those who operate with less refined research procedures. 

The neglected question is essentially one of how we can precisely define 
the situations to which we refer the behavior of individuals or groups which 
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we happen to be studying. Now all of us—at least in the social behavior 
fields—have gotten away from the naive effort to study behavior as though 
it related to single isolated stimuli. We know that social behavior takes 
place and can be understood only as a part of a complex process of inter- 
action among the component parts of an identifiable situational field. But 
when we try to state the composition and boundaries of a particular situa- 
tion we discover that our conceptual and methodological tools are inade- 
quate. We are quite certain that individuals and groups react to their 
own definitions of situations and that we must understand these definitions 
in order to understand their reactions, but we are very uncertain in describ- 
ing these defined unities for ourselves or for others. At my own institu- 
tion we are finding situational analysis a highly promising approach to 
social behavior, but we are also finding it extremely awkward to identify 
precisely and describe the situations we seem to be studying. If you think 
this is a pedantic or irrelevant problem, try it yourself some time. 

Various suggestions of solutions have been proposed which if followed 
out systematically should yield a convergence of knowledge and experience 
out of which an adequate answer will emerge. According to Mead the 
dynamic field is structured by the social act.’ Dewey's emphasis on the 
problematic situation adds greatly to the value of Mead’s conception.’ 
Lewin integrates the field by a structure of goals, vectors, barriers, and 
pathways.* Newcomb proposes to use a “motive pattern” to integrate a 
field? Krech and Crutchfield emphasize perceptual structuring. I 
have suggested the expected responses of self and of others aroused by the 
initiation of an act as a way of defining the situational field.* None of 
these is sufficient but they all suggest research of a type which should yield 
results relevant to a solution. 

One dimension usually neglected in the analysis of situational contexts 
is that of time. Harold Lasswell, fifteen years ago, pointed out this gap 
in the analysis of political behavior,’® but we still fail to give this dimension 
adequate recognition, to say nothing of developing a way of describing it 
precisely, 

If our theory and method for determination of the boundaries and struc- 
tures of situations, including the time dimension, were developed satisfac- 


°G. H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, University of Chicago Press, 1934. 

2J, Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922. 

“K, Lewin, “Field Theory and Experiment in Social Psychology: Concepts and 
Methods,” American Journal of Sociology, 44 (1939), 868-896. 

2T, M. Newcomb, Social Psychology, Dryden Press, 1950, pp. 98-106. 

"D, Krech and R. S. Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Social Psychology, 
McGraw-Hill, 1948, Chaps. 3 and 4. 

“L, S, Cottrell, Jr., “Analysis of Situational Fields in Social Psychology,” American 
Sociological Review, 7 (1942), 370-382. 

H, D, Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity, McGraw-Hill, 1935, 
Chap. I. 
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torily, we should then be in a position to provide a more adequate analysis 
of the phenomena of overlapping and conflicting situations and their reso- 
lutions. One need not dwell on the practical importance of this particular 
problem in a world as full of conflict as ours. 


IV. Motivation 


It is fortunately not necessary for me to discuss in any detail here the 
neglected problems of research on motivation with a situational rather 
than an individual orientation. My colleague, Mr. Nelson Foote, will 
present a paper on this problem in one of the section meetings of this 
Society. I shall merely note the following general observations. Motiva- 
tion is, of course, not a neglected field of research, but we are still handi- 
capped by our distorted emphasis on seeking for motive categories as 
intrinsic attributes of individuals. What we need to fructify our present 
knowledge is a frankly avowed situational approach to the problem. I 
hope Mr. Foote’s paper will give us a good start in this direction. Current 
discussions and research in motivations still fail to relate satisfactorily 
individual motives and social values. 

Had we time to discuss matters tonight, I am quite sure we would find 
some disagreement as to whether or not I have picked for mention prob- 
lems of importance, but I am confident that, with certain qualifications I 
have noted, there would be substantial agreement that they are neglected 
problems. However, I should be prepared to argue that they are not only 
neglected but are of basic importance. The empathic processes are crucial 
in social integration; the self organization is the most important resultant 
of these processes; the concept of the situational field is fundamental to all 
modern social psychology. The solutions of these three problems together 
with a suitably consistent theory of motivation without question will form 
the core of a matured social psychology able to undertake its obligations 
and responsibilities as the basic social science. 


THEODORE M. NEWCOMB' 


Role Behaviors in the Study of 
Individual Personality and of Groups’ 


Role behaviors refer to the action performed by individuals by virtue of 
their membership in a given cultural group, by virtue of their age and sex, and 
by virtue of their positions in the prestige system of their cultural group. 
Professor Newcomb points to the need to consider the role behaviors available 
from the observation of the group in which the role behavior takes place and 
from the point of view of the individual who participates in the actions of the 
role. From the interaction of each of these influences upon the role, i.e., the 
group and the person, it is possible to obtain data upon personality, especially 
the study of the self,’ and on the group. 

Selections related to this article are by Hilgard (p. 346), Roe (p. 377), 
Child and Whiting (p. 495), Stouffer (p. 434), Henry (p. 551), and Cantril (p. 
100). Other work relevant to the problem discussed by Professor Newcomb 
is that of Parsons,‘ Allen,’ Linton,’ Cottrell,’ Newcomb,’ Merton,’ and Stouffer.” 


‘From:the Journal of Personality, 1950, 18, 273-290. Reprinted by permission 
of the author and the publisher (Duke University Press). 

* Presented as the Presidential address of the Division of Personality and Social 
Psychology of the American Psychological Association on September 7, 1949. 
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|: THE PROVERBIAL MAN from Mars, blissfully freed from human 
preconceptions, were to turn social psychologist, perhaps we could learn 
something by asking him what he found to observe as he watched us. His 
first answer might be a simple, innocent one like “A lot of people doing 
different things.” Such, at least, would be his answer if I could succeed 
in reaching him before his perceptual processes were corrupted by talk- 
ing to other psychologists. At any rate the social psychologist, as he sets 
about his scientific tasks of discovering order and regularity in human be- 
havior, has something to gain if he first looks at the raw material which 
he observes in such an unstructured manner. 

Most of the concepts, principles, and theoretical systems that we social 
psychologists make use of are designed to fit single individuals, and have 
little or no relevance if transferred bodily to the study of a plurality of 
individuals. “Group motive,” “group perception,” and “group goal” are 
examples, I suspect. (Some of us have tried, alas, to move individual 
concepts and principles directly over into the domain of “group psy- 
chology” in ways which simply do not fit. Disastrous as this kind of 
translation has often been, I shall not stop now for a cataloguing of horrible 
examples, for I am more concerned about another point.) 

Many other concepts that we are learning to use were cut by sociologists 
and cultural anthropologists to fit groups or classes of people. One of 
the best examples of such a concept is “role”—in some of its meanings, at 
least, though not necessarily in all of them. Taking this concept as an 
example, it referred in its original sense to the entire range of behaviors 
which those who recognize the role consider proper for all individuals 
occupying the position to which the role is attached. A term as inclusive 
as that could never describe in any accurate way the behavior of any single 
individual, no matter how conforming, and it was never intended to do so. 
We can study role behaviors but not roles, as such, by observing single 
individuals. 

Nevertheless as we look at “a lot of people doing different things,” we 
can observe both of these kinds of order and regularity, as well as many 
others. More specifically, let me mention three ways in which we might 
classify behaviors which we observe within a single society. One of the 
things we are pretty sure to notice is that a good many different individuals 
behave in much the same ways. There are many regularities in the be- 
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havior of practically all employees, employers, hosts, and husbands, for 
example. This would be a role classification of behaviors of many mem- 
bers of the society, not of behaviors of any single individual. Complete 
information of this kind would provide us with a taxonomy of the role 
system of the society. 

But if we wanted to discover order and regularity in the behavior of a 
single individual, we would observe him successively as employee, as em- 
ployer, as host, as husband, and in many other situations. By noting 
common elements in his role behavior in such varied situations we would 
be able to make many statements about his personality. 

Thirdly, we might make repeated observations of either of these two 
kinds over a period of time. From such observations we could draw 
certain conclusions about change and persistence of the role system or of 
individual personalities. 

These three ways of classifying human behavior might be thought of as 
being plotted three-dimensionally. On the vertical dimension we might 
plot observations of John Doe’s behaviors in situations in which he acts 
as employee, host, husband, etc., and in parallel columns similar observa- 
tions of Richard Roe, Tom Coe, and other men in the same society. Then, 
by reading across in a horizontal dimension we would find already plotted 
the behavior of a sample of men in that society in a selected series of roles. 
And in the transverse dimension we might make similar observations of the 
same men taking the same roles over a period of time, showing varying 
degrees of change and persistence in their behavior. Not all conceivable 
behaviors, of course, could be thus three-dimensionally plotted. I have 
arbitrarily limited the behaviors with which I am dealing to those which 
can be fitted into a classification of roles. My point is simply that, within 
these limitations, it is the same behaviors which, when differently classified, 
give us information both about personality and about the society. 

So far, I have been a bit vague in referring to role behaviors. I do not 
mean to appear mysterious, and I do not think it is necessary to be vague. 
By role behavior I mean simply a molar unit which can be identified, by 
those familiar with the role system, as behavior on the part of a person 
in his capacity as occupant of some specified position—as husband or wife, 
for example, or as emplyee or employer. The reliability of such observa- 
tions can be tested, just as can that of any other observations. One char- 
acteristic of role behaviors, by the way, considerably facilitates their ac- 
curate observation, namely, the fact that nearly all roles are defined in 
relation to sharply limited classes of persons. A mother’s role behavior, 
as mother, always relates to her children, an employer’s to his employees, 
and so on. There are, of course, many border-line instances, but this is 
always the case whenever we are trying to classify behavior, and this fact 
represents no unique obstacle to the identification of role behaviors. 

Before leaving the matter of definition, I should like to be very explicit 
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about one matter. Role behaviors, unlike roles, are characterized by all 
the richness of individual variation that we find in observing individuals 
according to any other classification of behavior. John Doe takes his role 
as host, let us say, in affable, expansive, self-confident manner, while 
Tom Coe takes the same role in more diffident, formal ways. Our ob- 
servations of role behaviors need to include such characteristics because 
they are a source of information about personality. Such observations 
are also needed for exact delineation of the role, for only by noting all 
observable characteristics of role behavior can we discover which ones 
are necessary to it, as distinguished from those which are individual 
idiosyncrasies. Individual behavior is no less idiosyncratic when viewed 
as role behavior than when otherwise viewed. If it is so viewed, how- 
ever, it can be treated not merely as idiosyncratic but also as fitted into the 
context of a role system. 

I am going to take as my central thesis the proposition that role be- 
haviors represent the unit of observation par excellence from which we can 
draw conclusions both about individual personality (with particular ref- 
erence to the self) and about groups. I shall stop only to illustrate some 
of the ways in which the same bits of raw behavior may be used in either 
way. 


A few years ago I might have had to belabor the point—if it had oc- 
curred to me—that a very great deal of personality can be understood in 
terms of the individual’s self-other perceptions and attitudes. Within 
more recent years such otherwise divergent students of personality as 
Horney, Sullivan, Lecky, Murphy, and Rogers have either noted the in- 
dispensability of self concepts or have given them a central place in their 
systems. Still more recently, the name of Hilgard has been added to this 
list. The self, like General MacArthur, has returned. So, too, has a 
perceptual approach to the phenomena of human behavior. Perhaps no 
single event better symbolizes both of these movements than the publica- 
tion in 1949 of a book entitled Individual Behavior, whose most nearly 
central concept is that of “the phenomenal self.” 

Since the point does not need belaboring, I shall merely repeat without 
documentation that a very great deal of personality can be understood in 
terms of self-other perceptions and attitudes. There are, however, certain 
implications of the statement that have sometimes been minimized or even 
overlooked entirely. One of these, though it may seem to you too obvious 
to mention, is that self-perceptions and self-attitudes are at the same time 
other-perceptions and other-attitudes. Not only are self and other differ- 
entiated out of the same common matrix, but they remain continually 
interdependent. Charles H. Cooley, in his way, noted this long ago. 
More recently Rogers and his associates, for example, have shown that 
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changes in self-perceptions and attitudes are regularly associated with 
changes in perceptions of and attitudes toward others. 

A more common oversight, I believe, has been the following. Both 
one’s self and other people are necessarily perceived within the frame of 
reference provided by the role-system of one’s society. People are like 
any other common objects about which members of a group need to com- 
municate with each other. Communication becomes possible to the 
degree that objects communicated about are perceived by the communicat- 
ing individuals within similar frames of reference. This is just as true of 
communicating about oneself as about other people. There are many 
reasons why norms for perceiving people are never completely shared, and 
many consequences of the fact that they are not. But the fact remains 
that our perceptions of our friends and enemies, of strangers and public 
figures—and ourselves—are framed within whatever role systems we hap- 
pen to be familiar with. 

Now personality, as I am sure we are all agreed, is known only as we 
observe individual behavior. (I am using the term “personality,” by the 
way, in the inclusive sense of referring to the individual’s organization of 
predispositions to behavior.) What I want to suggest is that the kind of 
behavior from which we can learn most about personality is role behavior. 
By observing John Doe in such capacities as that of husband, host, em- 
ployee, and employer, we can discover those kinds of order and regularity 
in his behavior which are the goal of the student of personality. Tt is hard, 
for me at least, to think of any dimensions of personality which could not 
be “tapped” by an adequately planned program of observation, in the 
clinic, in the laboratory, or in the street, of an individual’s role behaviors. 

As a matter of fact, we are constantly using such observations in our 
studies of personality. All that we know about Oedipus complexes, in- 
feriority complexes, self-consistency, patterns of moving toward, moving 
against, or moving away from people, about security and insecurity—all 
that we know about these, or whatever your favorite personality concept 
happens to be, we infer from observations of people’s behavior, overt or 
symbolic, as they take their roles in relation to other people. Like M. 
Jourdain, who had been talking prose all his life without knowing it, we all 
make use of role behaviors in studying personality. What I am suggesting 
is that we ought to be a good deal more systematic about it. 

Perhaps I can illustrate what I mean by the need for systematic study 
of the role aspects of social behavior by referring to the problem of per- 
sistence of personality. The problem lies not in noticing the continuity 
of personality organization, but in accounting for it. We are no longer 
content with “habit” as an answer, because it is habits that we are trying 
to account for. I shall therefore adopt, for the moment, the general point 
of view so explicitly formulated by the late Kurt Lewin, to the effect that 
habits persist if, as, and when they are kept going by continuing “forces.” 
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These “forces,” I believe, must be understood in terms of an interde- 
pendent self-system and role-system. 

As applied to the problem of persistence of personality organization, I 
think the implications of this doctrine are clear. Personality organization 
tends to endure not just because it is the nature of habits to persist, nor 
merely because of an irreversibly developing neuro-muscular structure. 
It endures if, as, and when influences which might change it are ignored, 
transformed into other kinds of influences, or resisted. If they can 
neither be ignored, transformed, or resisted, personality will change. 

What has all this to do with role behavior as a source of data for per- 
sonality study? Simply this, I think, that the most persistently self-main- 
taining system within the organized human personality—including, in 
particular, the self-system—are those which have to do with role relation- 
ships. There is no mystery about this. After all, nothing is half so im- 
portant to most of us as the ways in which we are treated by other people. 
We develop “tastes” in such matters, just as we do for foods, books, and 
sports. Kurt Lewin once asserted, in regard to food habits, that it is 
much more nearly true to say that people like what they eat than to say 
that they eat what they like. I suspect that the same thing is true of role 
relationships: we hang on to the role behaviors which we have already 
acquired, together with whatever satisfactions they bring by way of re- 
sponse from other people. We also aspire to other roles, of course, par- 
ticularly in a mobile society like our own, but the range within which we 
do so is usually a greatly restricted one. The rector may want to become 
a bishop, or the foreman a superintendent, but neither is apt to be much 
interested in becoming a congressman or a foreign correspondent. Out- 
side of the occupational categories, moreover, there is not so much 
mobility. Most of us guard our roles pretty jealously—as family mem- 
bers, as members of neighborhood, religious, and all manner of other 
groups. 

The annals of neurosis are of course replete with instances of addiction 
to role behaviors. If we make the usual assumption that neurotics differ 
rather in degree than in kind from the rest of us, the study of neurosis 
from this point of view can throw a flood of light upon the problem of 
persistence in personality. Whether you are a follower of Freud, of 
Horney, or of Rogers—to mention three quite different students of per- 
sonality—you will observe that neurotic patients are rigidly and compul- 
sively addicted to one or more sorts of role relationships. Oedipus com- 
plex, “moving against” people, pathological defensiveness, or what not, 
all represent inability to break from kinds of role-taking that are the source 
of conflict and unhappiness. Nothing is more characteristic of neurotics 
than their adherence to role behaviors which make them trouble. 

And so it is with all of us, I believe, in lesser degrees, or with less 
rigidity and compulsiveness. I shall have more to say in a few minutes 
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about what I believe to be some of the reasons for this. Meanwhile, the 
point I want to stress is that role behaviors, consciously or unconsciously 
directed toward role responses from others, tend to be highly persistent. 
And it is their persistence, I believe, that accounts for much of the per- 
sistence of personality. And this persistence, in turn, can be traced to 
the imbeddedness of self-perceptions in a given kind of role system. 

Let me stop to document this point from three studies of war-dislocated 
people whose roles were forcibly changed. A comparison of the condi- 
tions under which personality change did or did not accompany role change 
will illustrate the point I am trying to make. 

First, let me refer briefly to Allport, Bruner, and Jandorf’s study of 
ninety refugees from Nazi Germany, based upon autobiographical state- 
ments (J). All of them were adults who felt so strongly about the Hitler 
regime that they left their native land; two thirds of them were Jews. The 
documents make it clear that all of these ninety refugees had put up with 
the severest kinds of deprivation, frustration, and even persecution before 
leaving Germany. Nearly all (84 per cent) reported “severe restriction” 
in their occupational roles; about half of them reported similar interference 
in their relationships with family members and friends, and in recreation. 
For the Jewish majority among them, the enforced role changes—segrega- 
tion, exclusion from jobs, personal humiliation, and wearing of badges, 
for example—were extreme and conspicuous. 

In spite of these extreme role changes the authors of the study find little 
evidence for lasting personality change. “Very rarely does catastrophic 
social change produce catastrophic alterations in personality,” they con- 
clude; “perhaps the most vivid impression gained by our analysts from 
this case-history material is of the extraordinary continuity and sameness 
in the individual personality . . . In no case does the alteration corre- 
spond to the complete upset in the total lifespace.” This conclusion is 
drawn after noting the following consequences of frustration: 

Besides agressive responses, direct or displaced, we find defect and resignation, 
regression, conformity, adoption of temporary frames of reference, security, changes 


of standards of evaluation, lowering of levels of aspiration, heightened in-group 
feeling, increased fantasy and insulation, and, above all, increased planning and 


problem-solving. 

Such reported changes, together with some other considerations, sug- 
gest that many of these ninety refugees experienced more temporary 
changes in personality than is shown in the analysis of Allport, Bruner, and 
Jandorf—changes which might well have been lasting had the refugees not 
been able to escape. But let us grant that there were no “catastrophic” 
personality changes. This, it seems to me, is precisely what we should 
anticipate on the part of individuals who managed to escape. Not only 
were they persons who had the resources, personal and financial, to get 
out of the country. Beyond this, it is quite clear that they were strongly 
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motivated to take up their former roles again, as nearly as possible in the 
old manner. The data suggest that many of them did just that. The 
conclusions which I draw from this study, for present purposes, are two. 
First, these refugees were so strongly addicted to their existing roles and 
existing self-perceptions that they fled their country rather than abandon 
them. And secondly, those who managed to escape, and to take up 
again something like their old roles, did not change radically in personality. 
We do not know how much personality change was suffered by other 
individuals whose roles were more permanently altered. 

Bettelheim’s report of changes on the part of inmates of Nazi concen- 
tration camps provides evidence at this very point (2). It was the de- 
liberate purpose of the prison authorities, he believes, “to break the 
prisoners as individuals.” He shows that this attempt was always re- 
sisted, but that it was often successful, with the result that marked changes 
in personality occurred. The prisoner's main problem was “to remain 
alive and unchanged . . . to safeguard his ego in such a way that, if by 
any good luck he should regain liberty, he would be approximately the 
same person as when deprived of liberty.” Many of the older prisoners, 
however, pretty much abandoned this aim. They came to accept the 
camp as the world of reality. “When they reached this stage the prisoners 
were afraid of returning to the outer world. . . . They seemed aware 
that they had adapted themselves to the life in camp and that this process 
was coexistent with a basic change in their personality.” The final stage 
of “disintegration” of personality came when old prisoners began to 
identify themselves with their guards, actually sharing their norms and 
values in many respects. They tried to look like the guards, came to 
accept their value system as correct, under the circumstances, at least. 
Some of them copied their torturers’ methods in slowly and painfully killing 
fellow prisoners regarded as traitors. Their self-perceptions had been 
made over, along with the finally accepted changes in role behavior. 

These conditions, of course, are extreme, but every scientist can learn 
from extreme as well as from everyday situations. It is probably neces- 
sary, in fact, to find situations as extreme as this in order to observe con- 
tinued and radical transformation of roles—so addicted are most of us to 
our roles as they are. When, under extreme conditions, old roles are 
abandoned, then self-other perceptions and attitudes come to correspond 
to the “reality” of the role system in which it is possible to participate. 
When this happens, personality has changed. 

The third study to which I want to refer is less well known in this 
country than the others, but it deals even more directly with the matter 
of role changes (3). Curle and his associates, with the ending of the war, 
found themselves faced with special kinds of personality disturbances on 
the part of British soldiers returning from enemy prison camps. It had 
first been assumed that they were victims of war neuroses, but the symp- 
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toms of most of them did not fit this diagnosis. Neither, as it turned out, 
were their disturbances merely temporary and “self-correcting.” It there- 
fore seemed necessary to treat their patients as suffering from disturbances 
of socialization. After all, we all give lip service to the proposition that 
personality is developed during the process of socialization. There is 
nothing very radical, therefore, about the point of view that personality 
disturbances of men who had for years lived in radically different 
“societies” might be attributed to difficulties of re-socialization as they 
re-entered their own society. 

Curle shows, as a matter of fact, that most prisoners of war had gone 
through three successive culture changes: on entering military life, on 
going overseas, and on entering the prison camp. Home ties became 
more remote with each successive remove, and, pari passu, new ways of 
life became successively more “real.” The culture of the prison camps 
became, for most of them, a particularly vital reality. The “unceasing 
morale battle with the prison authorities”—particularly in view of the fact 
that officers were in separate camps—demanded rank and file organiza- 
tion and devotion. 


An unusually strong democratic culture emerged with the double function of 
preserving the group and waging war... - They had been faced with the loss of a 
society in which to live, except insofar as they could devise a society for themselves; 
and those who had to face every day and for periods of years the futile monotony 
of POW life learned, with a force open to few groups, the extent to which their 
survival as individuals depended on their success in keeping some kind of society 
alive in their midst. 


These men had thus gone through three stages of removal from their 
home culture, in the form of three quite different cultures. The last of 
these, the farthest removed of all, was one which they created for them- 
selves, in which they participated vigorously, and which for many months 
or years came to represent social reality. From deep immersion in this 
culture they were suddenly transplanted back into the home culture, which 
for many of them was less real than the one which they had just left. Add 
to this the fact that in most cases the homes and communities to which 
they returned had been substantially altered—in some cases radically so— 
and it is not hard to see why they found difficulties in resuming old roles. 

Much of Curle’s report deals with the establishment of “transitional 
communities” in which groups of POW’s were helped in learning or re- 
learning the roles now demanded of them. Their improvement was sub- 
stantially greater than that of a control group who did not have the same 
experience. One of the interesting things in this report is the authors’ 
description of degrees of role conformity, in terms of which the men were 
observed and rated in their homes, factories, and communities (4). But 
it is not their methods which I want to stress here so much as their point 
of view. The fact that patients showed a considerable degree of recovery 
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does not, of course, prove the correctness of that point of view. Patients 
have a way of showing improvement under most conditions of treatment. 
This fact, incidentally, is sometimes lamented from the point of view of 
theory, but I should suppose that no fact should ever be lamented. If it 
were not a digression, I would stop to point out that the common factor 
in all kinds of treatment may turn out to be the establishing of a new role 
relationship with the therapist, under conditions where the need for defen- 
siveness is reduced to a minimum. If so, then it is the new role relation- 
ship which makes possible a new self-perception. 

What these three studies of role dislocations have shown, it seems to 
me, is that persistence and change in personality are very closely associated 
with persistence and change in roles. I do not see how it could be other- 
wise, if we view personality as the organization of predispositions to be- 
havior by which the human organism comes to terms with its environment, 
and if we remember that humans are so thoroughly socialized that virtually 
all their problems must be met by coming to terms with other people. In 
order to come to terms with other people we must communicate with them. 
This is possible to the degree that frames of reference are shared. Roles, 
I think, must be viewed as sets of behaviors by which we communicate 
with others by using shared frames of reference about each other. We can 
communicate through familiar roles better than through unfamiliar ones. 
Hence we tend to hang on to the roles which we have. Thus our per- 
sonalities, as known from our behaviors, remain relatively persistent until 
and unless we find it necessary or desirable to learn to communicate with 
others by means of different role behaviors. To the extent that we have 
done this, our personalities have changed, and also our self-perceptions. 

The problem of persistence of personality would be a good deal less 
mysterious, it seems to me, if it were more commonly regarded as a prob- 
lem of maintaining a certain relationship with the social environment 
rather than as an intra-organismic problem. If we were much more care- 
ful than we usually are to describe the exact nature of the role relation- 
ships to which an individual has become addicted, if we viewed his de- 
fenses and other “mechanisms” as devices for maintaining these role re- 
lationships, even at great cost—then I think we should be in a better 
position to cope with the problem. 


The concept of role is as essential to the understanding of groups as to 
that of individual personality. If there is anything that distinguishes one 
group from another, it is that each has its own set of interlocking roles. I 
like to think of groups as being systems of roles. If the role systems of 
two groups are similar—say those of two neighboring Ladies’ Aid Societies, 
or two high-school bands—then the groups are similar ones. A role 
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system, as I am using the term, corresponds to the network of interacting 
behaviors from various members to and from each other—behaviors that 
are perceived in common ways by all of them. There may be much or 
little differentiation of positions within a group, and consequently much or 
little differentiation of role behaviors on the part of different group mem- 
bers. Be that as it may, within each group the behaviors of its members 
are perceived and judged in terms of a set of norms which are more or 
less completely shared by its members. Role behaviors represent ways of 
communicating which are familiar to group members who share the norms. 

It follows, corollary-wise, that the nature of a group changes or persists 
according as its role-system changes or persists. I want to consider, very 
briefly, some aspects of persistence in group behavior in terms of the per- 
sistence of role behavior. The problem closely parallels that of persistence 
in personality. 

Let me consider, first, groups characterized by considerable solidarity 
or cohesiveness—like a winning football team whose morale is high. In 
such a group there is much differentiation of roles, but the roles of each 
are perceived in common ways by all. There are, moreover, common 
attitudes toward the role behavior of each man. If one of them fails to 
catch a forward pass, or slugs an opponent and is penalized, such be- 
haviors are apt to be accepted and defended by all as proper, just as they 
would be if the pass had been caught, or if the same player had been 
slugged rather than being the slugger. Each player knows in advance the 
perceptions, judgments, and attitudes that he can count on from his role 
partners, and he himself concurs in them. 

Now let me contrast such a group with another team, say a losing one, 
characterized by divisiveness, in-group aggression, and generally poor 
morale, Again, there is much differentiation of roles, but there is no 
commonly accepted set of norms by which differentiated role behaviors are 
perceived or judged. If the quarterback runs with the ball, this may be 
perceived by the left end as calling for a certain kind of role behavior on 
his own part to complete the play, but it may be perceived by the right end 
as an act of “hogging the ball” in which he does not care to participate. 
There are no common attitudes toward the role behavior of each man, no 
common norms, known by each to be accepted by all, which determine 
the ways in which each man’s behavior is perceived and judged. The 
formal role systems of the two teams are doubtless much alike, but the 
actual role systems are not. The essential difference between them, it 
seems to me, lies in the differing degrees to which common attitudes have 
developed toward the role system of the team. Fully shared acceptance 
of each man’s role, together with anticipation by each individual of fully 
shared acceptance, makes for maximum communication and maximum 
morale. Less than fully shared acceptance, together with uncertain antic- 
ipation of others’ degrees of acceptance of each man’s role, makes for 
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limited communication and impaired morale. Another important differ- 
ence between these two groups is that in one of them the self-perceptions 
of each member correspond closely to his teammates’ perceptions of him. 
In the low-morale group, by contrast, there is a minimum of correspond- 
ence between self-perceptions and team-mates’ perceptions. 

There are other dimensions of group behavior, too, which may be 
studied in terms of role behaviors. Take, for example, group-shared hos- 
tilities, like that between Jews and Arabs in the Near East today. Within 
groups of Arabs or groups of Jews there are commonly shared norms for 
perceiving and judging role behaviors of members of the other group. 
Almost any Arab can predict with considerable certainty that other Arabs 
will behave toward Jews in certain ways—and, moreover, in ways that he 
himself more or less approves of. As between Jews and Arabs, however, 
there are no shared norms. Each attributes to the other a set of norms 
which the other probably does not subscribe to, and neither communicates 
very satisfactorily to the other by his role behavior. The differences in 
the relations between groups like Jews and Arabs and in those between 
groups which get along more or less amicably, like Americans and Cana- 
dians, lie in the perceptions of and in the attitudes toward role behaviors 
of members of the other groups. In the one case the role system of either 
group calls for hostility on the part of all its members, with little differen- 
tiation, toward all members of the other group. In the other case the role 
system of either group does not call for undifferentiated hostility toward 
members of the other group, but permits or calls for friendliness or hos- 
tility on the basis of other, more differentiated, criteria. 

The characteristics of groups tend to persist until and unless their 
members become motivated to take their roles in new ways. The losing 
team may hit a winning streak, or its members may come to abandon 
private and diverging standards for group-shared norms, under the in- 
fluence of a new captain or an idolized coach. Apart from such changes, 
we may assume that individual role behaviors will persist, that group 
norms and expectations will be built upon the basis of role behaviors as 
they are, and group characteristics will thus persist. We may expect Arab 
groups to be characterized by hostility for Jews, until considerable num- 
bers of Arabs are influenced by other Arabs toward different role be- 
haviors in respect to Jews. 

The same considerations making for role addiction, which I noted 
earlier in discussing personality, also make for role addiction on the part 
of members of groups. Hence, apart from the loss of old members and 
the gain of new ones (which constitutes a separate problem), groups tend 
to be persistent in their characteristics. Group traits—like morale, hos- 
tility, divisiveness, or defeatism—tend to persist or change under the same 
psychological conditions as those under which personality persists ot 
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changes, and for the same reasons. I do not mean to imply that the 
problems of studying groups and those of studying individual personality 
are identical—far from it. But I do mean that both problems can and 
should be studied in terms of role behavior, as well as in other ways 
peculiarly appropriate to each problem. Social psychology has the pos- 
sibility of becoming a “unified science” to the extent that we learn to make 
use of similar concepts and units of observation for behaviors that are 
phenotypically different. 

I want to take time for one more illustration of the applicability of role 
behaviors to the study of both personality and groups. Role behaviors, 
unlike roles (which are, so to speak, ideal types), are to be understood 
in terms of the same principles which we apply to any molar behavior— 
learning, perception, and motivation, for example. Any kind of psy- 
chological tools, therefore, with which we choose to handle role behavior 
are applicable. There is one tool which I have found useful in studying 
personality and with which I am sure you are familiar, by other names. 
It is the distinction between goal-oriented and threat-oriented behavior. 
(The distinction is in many ways like that of N. R. F. Maier between 
motivation and frustration.) It is not difficult to show, for example, that 
the characteristic behavior of neurotics is threat-oriented. We can under- 
stand their compulsiveness and rigidity as being necessary forms of defense 
against threat. What Frenkel-Brunswik and Sanford refer to as “the 
anti-democratic personality” is also, in many respects, oriented toward 
certain kinds of threats. In so far as individuals are goal-oriented rather 
than threat-oriented, they are free of such characteristics. 

This distinction is readily applicable to role behaviors. We can, in fact, 
be a good deal more concrete about goal-oriented or threat-oriented role 
behaviors than about such kinds of personalities in general. To return for 
a moment to the problem of persistence in personality, it is not difficult 
to see why both kinds of role behaviors tend to be persistent. Goal- 
oriented role behaviors provide their own reinforcement in the satisfying 
responses of other people. And threat-oriented role behaviors commonly 
persist because, since they are avoidance behaviors, the individual has no 
opportunity to unlearn his threat orientation. Hence they represent the 
best means of defense that the individual has been able to muster against 
the threat of unwanted responses by other people. 

Many of the characteristics of groups, too, can be illuminated by under- 
standing them in terms of these kinds of role behaviors on the part of their 
members. A football team with strong esprit de corps, to return to my 
earlier illustration, is one whose members’ role behaviors are largely goal- 
oriented. Even in defeat their role system is such that there is far more 
to be gained from the supportive role responses of team members than 
there is to be lost by failing to gain a victory. In such a group there is 
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reciprocal reinforcement for taking roles in goal-oriented manner. The 
team with poor morale, on the other hand, is one whose members’ role 
behaviors are in considerable degree threat-oriented. Even in victory 
there is no freedom from the threat of misunderstanding or hostility on the 
part of team members; they are not secure in their role behaviors. One 
way of describing the difference between two such divergent groups is to 
say that it is threat-oriented role behaviors, in the one case, which are 
mutually reinforced, and goal-oriented role behaviors in the other. 

A group, viewed as a role-system, is like a personality in that it is 
known by observing role behaviors. If we are looking for order and 
regularity in a personality, we observe the same individual as he takes 
different roles or participates in different role systems. If we are looking 
for order and regularity in a group, we observe the role behaviors of inter- 
acting group members. Whatever dimensions or aspects of role behavior 
are useful in the study of the one—like goal and threat-orientation, for 
example—are, potentially at least, useful in the study of the other. We 
have gained something, I assume, when we have learned to use concepts 
and units of observation which can be applied to the study of more than 
one kind of social psychological phenomenon. 


IV 


I have one final point to make concerning role behaviors as units of 
observation suitable to the discovery of order and regularity both in in- 
dividual personality and in group behavior. The usefulness of the con- 
cept for the study of various problems in social psychology is no accident. 
Of all the concepts I am familiar with, this one is most readily adaptable 
to one of the peculiarities of social psychology, namely, that it deals with 
behavior which is both stimulus and response. Role behavior, by defini- 
tion, is both a unit of psychologically determined behavior and a unit in 
which responses of other people are perceived. It can function in both 
these ways because both overt behavior and the perception of it are func- 
tions of the same set of social norms, or shared frames of reference. A 
person comes to behave in certain ways toward others by the same learn- 
ing process as that by which he comes to perceive the behavior of others. 

Social interaction, which after all is the subject matter of social psy- 
chology, is a process by which individuals notice and respond to others 
(or to symbols of others) who are actually or potentially noticing and 
responding to them. The concepts with which we handle social behavior 
must therefore be such as refer both to the behaving organism and to the 
perceiving organism. By processes which must be something like those 
described by G. H. Mead (which I shall not stop to describe), the in- 
dividual learns to respond in ways which are not just responses—in the 
sense in which a sneeze is just a response—but which are also preparations 
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for being responded to. This becomes possible when both overt responses 
and perceptual responses, as observed or as anticipated, are made within 
the framework of the same role system. 

Our concepts in social psychology, therefore, whether they are designed 
for the study of personality or of group behavior, must be such that they 
can take into account this two-directional aspect of social behavior. They 
must, in short, be concepts which deal with interaction and communica- 
tion, and not merely with behavior viewed as response. Such concepts 
as that of role behavior, I hope, will come to be much more refined than 
they can possibly be today. We have every reason to anticipate refine- 
ments leading to productive research leading to improved theory and still 
further research. 

Whatever the refinements which come to be the common property of 
future generations of social psychologists, I should like to state my faith 
that, as of today, the greatest promise lies in concepts which take account 
of the communicative nature of social behavior, and which can be applied 
alike to problems of finding order and regularity in the behavior of in- 
dividuals and of groups. 
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ERNEST R. HILGARD? 


Human Motives and i 
the Concept of the Self’ 


Professor Hilgard’s article on the discussion of the self and human motives 
continues the discussion initiated by Cottrell and continued by Newcomb in 
the previous selections. He reviews the notions various psychologists have 
about the adaptive mechanisms of the self with the intention of stimulating 
experimental research. Hilgard’s position is, in principle, very similar to 
MacKinnon’s (p. 135) and Miller’s (p. 458). These investigators staunchly 
support an experimental approach to the study of personality. 

It should be noted, however that Hilgard’s discussion is based to a large 
extent upon the evidence about adaptive mechanisms (or defense mechanisms) 
obtained by means of the psychoanalytic method. In this regard, the work of 
Anna Freud is basic.’ Farrel (p. 448) reviews some of the pertinent litera- 
ture. Other articles related to Hilgard’s are by Mullahy (p. 29), Sullivan (p. 
61), Alexander (p. 76), Allport (p. 83), Sears (p. 486), and Frenkel-Brunswik 
(p. 509). Hilgard has also reviewed the experimental approaches to motiva- 
tion and adaptive mechanisms in terms of psychoanalytic theory.* 


1From The American Psychologist, 1949, 4, 374-382. Reprinted by permission 
of the author and the American Psychological Association. 

? Address of the president of the American Psychological Association at Denver, 
September 6, 1949. 

3 A, Freud, The Ego and the Mechanism of Defense, London, Hogarth Press, 1937. 

*E. R. Hilgard, Experimental Approaches to Psychoanalysis, in E. Pumpian- 
Mindlin (editor), Psychoanalysis as Science, Stanford, California, Stanford University 
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N O PROBLEMS are more fascinating than those of human motivation, 
and none are more in need of wise solution. To understand the struggles 
which go on within economic enterprise, to interpret the quarrels of inter- 
national diplomacy, or to deal with the tensions in the daily interplay 
between individuals, we must know what it is that people want, how these 
wants arise and change, and how people will act in the effort to satisfy 
them. 

American psychologists typically believe that adult motivational pat- 
terns develop through the socialization of organic drives. Our preference 
for such an interpretation is understandable because our science is rooted 
in biology. Man is assuredly a mammal as well as a member of society, 
and we begin to understand him by studying what he has in common with 
other animals. When we accept as the biological basis for motivation the 
drives present at birth or developing by maturation, it is natural to think 
of the learned social motives as grafted upon these or in some way derived 
from them. Despite the variations in the detailed lists of primary drives 
which different ones of us offer, and some alternative conceptions as to the 
ways in which socialization takes place, we find it easy to agree that adult 
motives are to be understood through an interaction between biology and 
culture. 

Without reviewing any further the genetic development of motives, I 
wish to turn to some of the problems arising as we attempt to understand 
how these motives affect conduct. In our textbooks there is usually some 
important material left over after we have finished the chapters on phys- 
iological drives and social motives. I refer to the problems raised by the 
so-called defense mechanisms or mechanisms of adjustment. 


The Mechanisms of Adjustment in Motivational Theory 


The mechanisms of adjustment were the features of Freudian theory 
that we earliest domesticated within American academic psychology. 
They now have a respectable place in our textbooks, regardless of the 
theoretical biases of our textbook writers. 

The mechanisms did not burst all at once upon the psychological scene. 
Freud had begun to write about them in the "90's, and by the time of his 
Interpretation of dreams (1900) he had named repression, projection, 
displacement, identification, and condensation. In his Three contributions 
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to the theory of sex (1905) he added fixation, regression, and reaction 
formation. It remained for Ernest Jones to give the name rationalization 
to that best-known of the mechanisms. He assigned this name in an 
article in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology in 1908. Among the 
books which brought the mechanisms together and called them to the 
attention of psychologists none was more popular than Bernard Hart’s 
Psychology of insanity, which appeared in 1912 and went through several 
editions and many reprintings. Hart treated especially the manifestations 
of identification, projection, and rationalization, and introduced that by 
now familiar friend, logic-tight compartments. 

It remained for Gates to collect the mechanisms into a list in a textbook 
intended for the general student. The evolution of his chapter on mech- 
anisms is itself instructive by showing how styles change in psychology. 
In his Psychology for students of education (1923), Gates called the chap- 
ter “The dynamic role of instincts in habit formation.” In the first edition 
of his Elementary psychology (1925) he changed the title to “The dynamic 
role of the dominant human urges in habit formation.” Then in the next 
edition (1928) he used the contemporary sounding title: “Motivation and 
adjustment.” The content of the chapter underwent only minor revisions 
with these changes in title. These widely used books did much to place 
the mechanisms on the tips of the tongues of psychology students and 
professors twenty years ago, for by that time the mechanisms were already 
part of the general equipment of psychology, and not reserved for abnor- 
mal psychology or the clinic. 

Some of the tendencies found in Gates’ early treatment have persisted 
in more recent discussions of the mechanisms. For one thing, we took 
over the mechanisms when as a profession we were hostile to other aspects 
of psychoanalytic teaching. As a consequence, we often gave only halting 
recognition to their psychoanalytic origins. Nearly all the mechanisms do 
in fact derive from Freud, Jung, Adler, and their followers: Among the 
mechanisms in Gates’ 1928 list, psychoanalytic writers originated intro- 
version, identification, rationalization, projection, defense mechanisms, 
and compensation. Yet Gates’ only mention of psychoanalysis was in 
some disparaging remarks about the “alleged adjustment by repression to 
the unconscious,” an explanation of adjustment which he rejected as 
neither true nor useful. 

In subsequent discussions of the mechanisms, textbook writers have 
seldom felt called upon to take responsibility for serious systematic treat- 
ment. In order to avoid a mere listing of mechanisms, many writers have 
attempted some sort of classificatory simplification, but there has been 
little agreement on which mechanisms belong together. Gates, for ex- 
ample, had included four mechanisms under rationalization: projection, 
sour grapes, sweet lemon, and logic-tight compartments. He gave defense 
and escape mechanisms separate places, although psychoanalytic practice 
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has been to consider all the mechanisms as forms of defense. Shaffer 
(19) separated adjustments by defense from adjustments by withdrawing, 
but he took back much of the distinction by treating withdrawing as a 
defense. In his recent books concerned with the mechanisms, Symonds 
(23) (24) provides a rich collection of descriptive material, frankly 
psychoanalytic in orientation, but he succeeds little better than those who 
preceded him in giving a unified treatment of the mechanisms in relation 
to motivation. 

The lack of systematic treatment of the mechanisms has had con- 
sequences for their development as part of psychological science. When 
there is no effort to be systematic, problems are not sharply defined. 
When problems are not sharply defined, anecdotal evidence is used 
loosely, and sometimes irresponsibly. A consequence is that very little 
evidence of experimental sort is introduced into the chapters on the mech- 
anisms. This does not mean that evidence does not exist. It means only 
that problems have to be more carefully formulated before the relevance 
of existing evidence is seen, and before gaps in knowledge are discovered 
which evidence can fill. 


The Mechanisms and the Self 


It would take us too far afield to review the individual mechanisms at 
this time, and to consider evidence in relation to them. Instead, we may 
examine some of their most general characteristics, as they relate to moti- 
vational theory. These characteristics lend support to a thesis which I 
propose to defend: the thesis that all the mechanisms imply a self-ref- 
erence, and that the mechanisms are not understandable unless we adopt 
a concept of the self. 

The thesis that the mechanisms imply a self-reference need come as no 
surprise. Psychoanalysts have thought of the mechanisms as protecting 
the ego. Anna Freud’s book on the subject bears the title: The ego and 
the mechanisms of defense (6). Non-psychoanalysts have occasionally 
endorsed a similar thesis. In their recent text, for example, Guthrie and 
Edwards have given a very straightforward account of the defense mech- 
anisms. Although their text remains within the broad framework of be- 
haviorism, they do not hesitate to relate the mechanisms to the ego. In 
fact they define defense mechanisms as “the reaction patterns which re- 
establish the ego” (7, page 137). 

Let us examine two of the characteristics of the mechanisms to see how 
the thesis of self-reference is implied. We may choose to view the 
mechanisms as defenses against anxiety, or we may sce them as self- 
deceptive. 

1. The mechanisms as defenses against anxiety. The natural history 
of anxiety in relation to learning has been much illuminated by the series 
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of experiments with animal subjects performed by Mowrer, e.g. (13), 
Miller, e.g. (12), and their collaborators. 

A white rat is confined in a rectangular box of one or more compart- 
ments. The animal can escape electric shock either by some action within 
the shock compartment (such as depressing a lever to shut off the current), 
or by escaping from the dangerous place (as by leaping a barrier). Both 
Mowrer and Miller find that in situations like this a new drive is acquired, 
sometimes called anxiety, sometimes called fear. This new drive can 
motivate learning very much like any other drive. They accept the gen- 
eral position that drive-reduction is reinforcing. Anything which reduces 
the fear or anxiety will reinforce the behavior leading to this reduction. 
Thus any sort of activity or ritual which would reduce fear or anxiety 
might be strengthened. Such activities or rituals might have the character- 
istics of defense mechanisms. 

The natural history of anxiety, according to this view, is somewhat as 
follows. First, the organism has experiences of pain and punishment— 
experiences to be avoided. These are followed in turn by threats of pain 
and punishment, which lead to fear of the situations in which such threats 
arise. Other situations are assimilated to these fear-provoking ones, so 
the added circumstances may lead to apprehension. Fears with these 
somewhat vaguer object-relations become known as anxiety states. Some- 
times as the apprehensive state becomes more and more detached from 
particular frightening situations, clinicians refer to it as a state of free- 
floating anxiety. All of these acquired states of fear, apprehension or 
anxiety are tension-states. Any one of them may serve as an acquired 
drive and motivate learning. Activities which lessen fear and anxiety are 
reinforced because tension is reduced. Thus behavior mechanisms be- 
come reinforced and learned as ways of reducing anxiety. 

The Mowrer-Miller theory of the origin of fear, and of its role as an 
acquired drive, is acceptable as far as it goes. But it needs to be carried 
one step further if it is to deal with the kinds of anxiety which are found 
in the clinic. This step is needed because in man anxiety becomes inter- 
mingled with guilt-feelings. The Mowrer and Miller experiments with 
animals carry the natural history of anxiety through the stages of fear and 
apprehension, but not to the stage of guilt-feelings. 

In many cases which come to the clinic, the apprehension includes the 
fear lest some past offense will be brought to light, or lest some act will be 
committed which deserves pain and punishment. It is such apprehensions 
which go by the name of guilt-feelings, because they imply the responsi- 
bility of the individual for his past or future misbehavior. To feel guilty 
is to conceive of the self as an agent capable of good or bad choices. It 
thus appears that at the point that anxiety becomes infused with guilt- 
feelings, self-reference enters. If we are to understand a person’s defenses 
against guilt-feelings, we must know something about his image of himself. 
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This is the kind of argument which supports the thesis that if we are to 
understand the mechanisms we shall have to come to grips with a concept 
of the self. 

2. The mechanisms as self-deceptive. Another way of looking at the 
mechanisms is to see them as bolstering self-esteem through self-deception. 
There is a deceptive element in each of the mechanisms. Rationalization 
is using false or distorted reasons to oneself as well as to the world outside; 
using reasons known to be false in order to deceive someone else is not 
rationalization but lying. It is entirely appropriate to consider self-decep- 
tion as one of the defining characteristics of a mechanism. As another 
example of what I mean, let us consider when aggression should be thought 
of as a mechanism. Aggressive behavior which is a form of fighting di- 
rectly for what you want or as a protest against injustice is not a mecha- 
nism at all, even if it is violent and destructive. It is then simply a direct 
attempt at problem-solving. But displaced aggression has the character- 
istics of a mechanism, because false accusations are made, and the object 
of aggression may be related only remotely to the source of the need to 
express aggression. Displaced aggression thus contains the elements of 
self-deception, and fits the pattern of the mechanisms. 

There are two chief ways in which we deceive ourselves. One is by 
denial of impulses, or of traits, or of memories. The second is through 
disguise, whereby the impulses, traits, or memories are distorted, displaced, 
or converted, so that we do not recognize them for what they are. Let us 
see what evidence there is for denial and for disguise. 

The clearest evidence for denial comes through amnesia, in which mem- 
ories are temporarily lost. If such memories can later be recovered with- 
out relearning, support is given to an interpretation of forgetting as a con- 
sequence of repression. Often in amnesia the memories lost are the 
personal ones, while impersonal memories remain intact. 

The man studied by Beck (2), for example, had no trouble in carrying 
on a conversation, in buying railroad tickets, or in many other ways con- 
ducting himself like a mature adult with the habits appropriate to one 
raised in our culture, It is a mistake to say that he lost his memory, for 
without memory he would have been unable to talk and make change and 
do the other things which are based upon past experience with arbitrary 
symbols and meanings. But he did lose some of his memories. He could 
not recall his name, and he could not recall the incidents of his personal 
biography. The highly selective nature of the memory loss is an important 
feature of many amnesias. Under treatment, the man referred to recov- 
ered most of his memories, except for one important gap. This gap was 
for a period in his career in which he conducted himself in a manner of 
which he was thoroughly ashamed. 

Disguise, as the second form of self-deception, shows in many ways. 
The most pertinent evidence from the laboratory comes in the studies of 
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projection defined as the attribution of traits. Undesirable traits of his 
own of which the person prefers to remain unaware are assigned in exag- 
gerated measure to other people (Sears, 18). In some cases, the decep- 
tion goes so far as to become what Frenkel-Brunswik calls “conversion to 
the opposite.” In one of her studies (4) it was found that a person who 
said, “Above all else I am kind,” was one likely to be rated unkind by his 
acquaintances. In the studies of anti-Semitism which she later carried on 
collaboratively with the California group she presents evidence that anti- 
Semitism is sometimes a disguise for deepseated attitudes of hostility and 
insecurity having to do with home and childhood, and nothing to do di- 
rectly with experience with Jews (5). 

If self-deception either by denial or by disguise is accepted as charac- 
teristic of a mechanism, the problem still remains as to the source of or 
reasons for the self-deception. The obvious interpretation is that the need 
for self-deception arises because of a more fundamental need to maintain 
or to restore self-esteem. Anything belittling to the self is to be avoided. 
That is why the memories lost in amnesia are usually those with a self- 
reference, concealing episodes which are anxiety or guilt-producing. What 
is feared is loss of status, loss of security of the self. That is why aspects 
of the self which are disapproved are disguised. 

In this discussion of the mechanisms I have tried to point out that they 
may be integrated with other aspects of motivation and learning provided 
their self-reference is accepted. Then it can be understood how they pro- 
vide defenses against anxiety, and why they are self-deceptive through de- 
nial and disguise. 


The Self Present in Awareness 


The mechanisms are comprehensible only if we accept a conception of 
the self. This poses us the problem of the nature of the self-concept that 
we may find acceptable. Two main approaches lie before us. One ap- 
proach is to look for the self in awareness, to see if we can find by direct 
observation the self that is anxious, that feels guilty, that tries various 
dodges in order to maintain self-respect. The second approach is to infer 
a self from the data open to an external observer, to construct a self which 
will give a coherent account of motivated behavior. Let us examine these 
two possibilities in turn. 

We enter upon the task of discovering the self in awareness with the 
warnings from past failures. Any naive person who started out to develop 
a psychology of the self would expect to find the task relatively easy be- 
cause self-awareness seems to be commonplace. Everybody knows that 
people are proud or vain or bashful because they are self-conscious. But 
the psychologist knows that this self-evident character of self-awareness is 
in fact most illusive. You presently find yourself as between the two mir- 
rors of a barber-shop, with each image viewing each other one, so that as 
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the self takes a look at itself taking a look at itself, it soon gets all confused 
as to the self that is doing the looking and the self which is being looked 
at, As we review the efforts of Miss Calkins (3) and her students to 
demonstrate that there was a self discoverable in every act of introspection, 
and find how little convinced Titchener and his students were, we are well 
advised not to enter that quarrel with the same old weapons. Introspec- 
tion was taken seriously in those days and psychologists worked hard at 
it, There is little likelihood that we can succeed where they failed. 

Their difficulty was not due to the insistence upon trained observers. 
Self-observation of a much freer type by naive subjects is little more satis- 
factory. Horowitz’ study of the localization of the self as reported by 
children was not very encouraging in this respect (9). Children located 
their selves in the head or the stomach or the lower jaw or elsewhere, each 
individual child being reasonably consistent, but the whole picture not 
being very persuasive as to the fruitfulness of an approach through naive 
self-observation. 

But the reason for rejecting a purely introspective approach to the search 
for the self is not limited to the historical one that earlier attempts have 
proved fruitless. It is based also on the recognition that defense mecha- 
nisms and self-deception so contaminate self-observation that unaided in- 
trospection is bound to yield a distorted view of the self. 

Having said all this by way of warning, we may still allow some place 
for self-awareness in arriving at our concept of the self. Two aspects of 
the self as seen by the experiencing person appear to be necessary features 
in understanding self-organization. 

The first of these is the continuity of memories as binding the self, as 
maintaining self-identity. To the external observer, the continuity of the 
bodily organism is enough to maintain identity, but the person himself 
needs to have continuous memories, dated in his personal past, if he is to 
have a sense of personal identity. One of the most terrifying experiences 
in the clinical literature is the state known as depersonalization, in which 
experiences are no longer recognized as belonging to the self. Break the 
continuity of memories and we have dissociation, split personalities, fugue 
states, and other distortions of the self. 

The second feature of self-awareness which cannot be ignored in forming 
our concept of the self is that of self-evaluation and self-criticism. I earlier 
pointed out that we need to understand the feelings of guilt which go be- 
yond mere anxiety. Guilt-feelings imply that the self is an active agent, 
responsible for what it does, and therefore subject to self-reproof. The 
other side of self-evaluation is that the self must be supported and must be 
protected from criticism. One component of the self is provided by those 
vigilant attitudes which are assumed in order to reduce anxiety and guilt. 
It is this vigilant self-criticism in its harshest form which is implied in 
Freud’s concept of the superego. Evaluative attitudes toward the self, 
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including both positive and negative self-feelings, come prominently to the 
fore in the interviews recorded by Rogers and his students (16) (17). 

Another way of putting this is to state that the self of awareness is an 
object of value. McDougall referred to the sentiment of self-regard, as 
in some sense the master sentiment. Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb put 
it tersely: “The self is something we like and from which we expect much.” 
(15, page 210.) Perhaps I might amend the statement to read: “To some 
people the self is something they dislike and from which they expect little.” 
In any case it is an object about which attitudes of appreciation and depre- 
ciation are organized. Snygg and Combs state as the basic human need 
the preservation and enhancement of the phenomenal self (2/, page 58). 
It would be easy to multiply testimony that one of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of self-awareness is an evaluative or judging attitude toward the 
self, in which the self is regarded as an object of importance, and preferably 
of worth (7) (14) (20). 

Despite the difficulties in introspective approaches to the self, we find 
that our self-concept needs to include some information based on private 
experience. The continuity of memories maintains personal identity, and 
the awareness of the self as an object of value organizes many of our atti- 
tudes. More is needed, however, to enrich the concept of the self and to 
make it square with all that we know about human motivation. 


The Inferred Self 


This points up the need for a more inclusive self-concept, one which 
will make use of all the data. Such a self-concept I shall call the inferred 
self. Like any other scientific construct, it will prove to be valid to the 
extent that it is systematically related to data, and it will be useful to the 
extent that it simplifies the understanding of events. 

I wish to suggest three hypotheses needed in arriving at an inferred self. 
Each of these, although plausible, is not self-evident, and therefore requires 
demonstration. In order to be scientifically useful, it is important that the 
inferred self should go beyond the obvious. The inferred self will prove 
acceptable only if these hypotheses, or closely related ones are supported. 

The first hypothesis is that of the continuity of motivational patterns. 
This means that the organization of motives and attitudes that are central 
to the self is one which persists and remains recognizable as the person 
grows. older. Reactions to present situations will be coherent with reac- 
tions to past situations. For those who prefer the habit concept, the in- 
ferred self may be thought of as a pattern of persisting habits and attitudes. 
The organization or structure which is implied is a learned one, and like 
any habit structure it carries the marks of the past in the present. When 
new goals are substituted for old ones, there is continuity with the past in 
the ways in which the goals are selected and in the ways in which gratifica- 
tion is obtained. This is all plausible, but it is by no means self-evident, 
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and it is greatly in need of empirical study. It is a matter for study and 
demonstration whether or not a continuity can be traced between nursing 
arrangements, thumb-sucking, nail-biting, cigarette-smoking, and overt sex- 
ual behavior. The first hypothesis implies that there is such a continuity, 
whatever motivational strands are being followed, so that one form of grati- 
fication shades imperceptibly into the next. If we but knew enough, we 
could trace the continuity throughout the life span. 

The second hypothesis supporting the inferred self is that of the geno- 
typical patterning of motives. This hypothesis suggests that motives un- 
like in their overt or phenotypical expression may represent an underlying 
similarity. It will do no good to try to appraise personality by a study 
confined to its superficial expression. What we know about the mecha- 
nisms of denial and disguise tells us that the genotypical pattern will have 
to be inferred. Unless we move at the level of inference and interpreta- 
tion, much behavior will be baffling or paradoxical. 

The inferred self goes beyond the self of awareness by including for pur- 
poses of inference much that is excluded from self-awareness. Awareness 
includes the not-self as well as the self. In dreams and hallucinations we 
have products of the self, present in awareness, but products for which the 
self takes neither credit nor responsibility. It is hard to see the self as 
giving the stage-directions for the dream, or as selecting the epithets hurled 
by the hallucinated voices. Yet in making a reconstruction of genotypical 
motives, these products of the self enter as evidence. Some items, then, 
remain in awareness, but are not part of self-awareness. Other items are 
excluded from awareness by inattention or amnesia. Facts such as these 
necessitate indirection in the inference to motivational organization. A 
description of overt conduct is not enough to permit an accurate appraisal 
of motivational patterning. 

These assertions may be made with some confidence, but again confi- 
dence of assertion does not constitute proof. We need to show by rigor- 
ous proof that predictions based on the concept of genotypical patterning 
of motives will account for behavior either more economically or more 
accurately than predictions based on phenotypical manifestations of moti- 
vated action. 

3. The third hypothesis is that the important human motives are inter- 
personal both in origin and in expression. Despite the fertility of Freud’s 
mind and the penetration of his observations, this is one hypothesis about 
the self which he never fully grasped. By good fortune he laid his em- 
phasis upon the one organic need—sex—which is inevitably interpersonal 
in its fullest expression. Even so, he remained within the instinct tradi- 
tion. Once we reject the self as the unfolding of an inevitable pattern, but 
see it instead as an individual acquisition, we are impressed by the part 
which other people play in the shaping of an individual self. Because the 
parents and others who transmit the culture are themselves a part of the 
culture, there are some uniformities in socialization, producing pressure in 
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the direction of a modal personality (70). In addition, there are diverse 
roles which are ready-made for the individual, to which he conforms with 
greater or less success. There are the roles of man and of woman, of 
eldest and youngest child, of mother and father and in-law, of employer 
and employee, of craftsman and white-collar worker. Finally there are the 
individualizing influences of heredity, of birth accidents, of childhood ex- 
periences. There are many details to be filled in, but there is little doubt 
about the general course of socialization, leading in the end to internalizing 
much of the culture in the form of personal ideals and standards of conduct. 

The self is thus a product of interpersonal influences, but the question 
remains whether the endproduct is also interpersonal in its expression. 
Does the self have meaning only as it is reflected in behavior involving 
other people, either actually or symbolically? Is it true that you can de- 
scribe a self only according to the ways in which other selves react to it? 
I am inclined to believe that the self, as a social product, has full meaning 
only when expressed in social interaction. But I do not believe that this 
is obvious, because I can conceive that it might not be true, or might be 
true in a limited sense only. 

These uncertainties about the truth of the hypotheses regarding the in- 
ferred self need not be regarded as signs of weakness in the concept. On 
the contrary, the concept has greater potential richness of meaning precisely 
because it goes beyond the self-evident and requires empirical study and 
justification. If it turns out that in some meaningful sense motivational 
patterns are continuous, that we can unravel their genotypical organization, 
and that we can know in what precise way they are interpersonal, then we 
will have a concept of an inferred self that will be genuinely useful. 

What does the inferred self imply as to the unity of personality? It 
does not necessarily imply unity. Conflict as well as harmony may be 
perpetuated through genotypical organization. The healthy self, however, 
will achieve an integrative organization. Note that I say integrative and 
not integrated. It is the integrative personality which can handle the com- 
plexity of relationships with other persons in a culture like ours, a culture 
which makes plural demands. An integrated personality soon leads to its 
own isolation or destruction if it is not also integrative. Lest this seem to 
be an idle play on words, let me point out that the paranoid psychotic with 
highly systematized delusions is among the best integrated of personalities. 
He is integrated but not integrative. The genotypical patterns of motiva- 
tion which comprise the inferred self may or may not be integrative. 


A Laboratory for the Study of Psychodynamics 


I have argued that we need a self-concept if we are to understand the 
richness of human motivation, and I have proposed that we adopt an in- 
ferred self as the unifying concept. Now what shall we do about it? 

Perhaps this all sounds very much like clinical psychology, so that the 
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answer might come: “Leave it to the clinicians.” I believe this to be the 
wrong answer, not because I have any lack of confidence in clinicians, but 
because I believe it represents a faulty conception of the appropriate divi- 
sion of labor within psychology. The problems of human motivation and 
personality belong to all psychologists. The problems of the self-concept 
are general problems of psychological science. 

Instead of assigning these problems to any one group of psychologists, 
I propose that we proceed to establish laboratories for the study of psy- 
chodynamics fully commensurate with laboratories for the study of per- 
ception or learning or other problems of general psychology (//). 

A laboratory for the study of psychodynamics differs from the clinic in 
its intent, though there will be overlap in staff, in procedures, and in prob- 
lems. I am assuming that people are referred to a clinic or come there 
voluntarily in order to be helped with their personal problems. By con- 
trast, subjects are invited to come to a laboratory because they fit into an 
experimental design. The laboratory permits delimitation of problems and 
control of variables in a manner usually less possible in a situation geared 
to service. 

In order to make the picture of the psychodynamics laboratory concrete, 
we may sketch a few specimen problems likely to be worked upon. Many 
of these problems will have had their origin in clinical experience, and 
many fruitful hypotheses will have come from the clinic. But the task of 
achieving precision in the testing of scientific generalizations belongs to the 
laboratory. 

Of first moment are the problems involved in the natural history of the 
self, This will mean concentrated study of young children, under ar- 
rangements which permit the testing of hypotheses. For many years we 
have given assent to the importance of language as an instrument of 
socialization, but we have a paucity of data. Piaget asked many of the 
right questions, but his conjectures have to be refined and put to the test 
in a manner more convincing to American psychologists. I should assign 
the study of the child’s language as a task of high priority in the psycho- 
dynamics laboratory. This is but one aspect of discovering in what ways 
the self is a social product. 

Other problems include the details of influence by important people in 
the child’s environment. Some studies now under way at Stanford (8) 
suggest that patterns of sibling rivalry among young children are often 
traceable to unresolved rivalries going back to the parents’ childhoods. A 
parent may act as a director of the drama, assigning the roles to the 
children, and calling the turns on a new performance that largely reenacts 
one of a previous generation. While there is satisfactory evidence from 
case histories that this sort of parental influence goes on, just how it comes 
about, and just how the parent is protected from becoming aware of what 
is being done, need to be studied under laboratory-type controls. 

Another developmental problem worthy of careful exploration has to do 
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with the magical ideas of childhood, sometimes referred to as the feeling 
of omnipotence. While the stubborn realities of the environment soon 
trim down the sense of power to more finite proportions, magical con- 
ceptions continue even into adult life, influencing the interpretations of 
causal sequences. I do not refer simply to superficial manifestations, as 
in the prevalence of superstition. When the investigator begins to look, 
he finds that there are many ways in which individuals believe themselves 
to have magical powers, to be among the specially gifted, to be so precious 
as to be specially vulnerable, to be able to shape events through willing 
them to be. In a scientific age like ours, these magical ideas are taboo, 
and consequently may influence behavior while being largely out of aware- 
ness. If we understand this desire to gain satisfaction through the ex- 
pression of magical power, we would better understand some of the most 
puzzling aspects not only of an individual’s behavior, but of the dynamics 
of economic and political life. 

I have chosen these few illustrations (language, sibling rivalry, and the 
magic of power) to illustrate the sorts of problems which can be studied in 
arriving at a natural history of the self. 

Let me turn now to a set of problems in the answer to which experi- 
ments with animal subjects are particularly promising. These are defin- 
ing experiments on the concepts of anxiety, shame, and guilt. I have 
already referred to the excellent start made by experiments on fear and 
anxiety in rats. It may take a more sociable animal, such as the dog, to 
exhibit the behavior we call shame. There is no doubt that the dog can 
act as if ashamed. I do not know whether or not a dog can act as if 
guilty. Shame may be thought of as a response to being caught by some- 
one else in socially disapproved behavior; guilt may be thought of as a 
response to catching yourself in behavior discordant with your own con- 
science. Can both shame and guilt go on outside of awareness, or is guilt 
alone subject to unconscious expression? Is the concept of guilt ap- 
plicable only to man? We need better definitions, but we also need to 
know what is the case. I should like to see the psychodynamics laboratory 
work on the problem of clarifying what is meant by anxiety, shame, and 
guilt, and instructing us about the principles according to which these 
processes occur. 

The psychodynamics laboratory is the place in which to make a direct 
study of the self-organization which permits conflicts within the self as 
dramatized in the Freudian notions of id, ego, and superego. This par- 
ticular partitioning of the self is probably too rigid to be acceptable, but 
they are genuine problems which the partitioning is designed to explain, 
and these problems are still in need of explanation. Anna Freud suggests 
that under hypnosis the hypnotist sets aside the subject’s ego. Others 
have suggested that the superego is soluble in alcohol. If appropriate 
hypotheses are clearly stated, it ought to be possible to design experiments 
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to test them by biasing the outcome of the wars within the self. That is, 
through appropriate techniques, perhaps using hypnosis or alcohol, one or 
the other of the fighters in the battle could be strengthened or weakened. 
Thus it should be possible to determine with greater precision the nature 
of the participants in self-conflict. 

Another problem is that of rapport which arises because we need to 
know the circumstances under which a person can freely report private 
experience with a minimum of distortion. Consider the following three 
situations. First is the administration of projective tests, say the Ror- 
schach or the TAT. It is assumed, rightly or wrongly, that rapport with 
the test-administrator can be established fairly promptly. It is also as- 
sumed, rightly or wrongly, that once rapport is established, responses are 
primarily to the stimulus cards rather than to the test administrator. All 
this needs study, but we may accept this situation as involving a relatively 
low order of rapport. Next in our scale is the ordinary interviewing situa- 
tion, in which the subject, alone with the psychologist, reports private ex- 
periences. Here it is plausible to assume that rapport is more important 
than in the test situation, so that what the person reveals becomes more 
closely related to the inter-personal situation the interviewer is able to 
create, The third situation, with rapport at a maximum, is that of hyp- 
nosis, in which rapport is exaggerated beyond that ordinarily found in the 
interviewing situation. These graded situations provide an excellent series 
in which to study what rapport does to the possibility of reporting personal 
experiences with varying degrees of distortion. 

Another problem is that of insight as a factor in personality reorganiza- 
tion. Here we have a problem directly pertinent to clinical practices, 
and to psychotherapy, but there is pertinence to general psychology also. 
How is the insight of which the psychotherapist speaks related to that of 
which the animal psychologist speaks? There is a similarity in that both 
have to do with sensible problem-solving, based on the ways in which 
situations are perceived. 

In studying the achievement of insight we have an opportunity to com- 
pare the self present in awareness with the inferred self. What we mean 
by insight in this context is essentially that the self of which the person is 
aware comes to correspond to the inferred self,—in other words, that the 
person comes to see himself as an informed other person sees him. This 
is what is meant by an objective attitude toward the self. The self may be 
granted the privilege of privacy, but even the view of the self held in private 
is such as could be communicated to a trusted outsider. This explains the 
enigmatic statement of the late Harry Stack Sullivan that one achieves 
mental health to the extent that one becomes aware of one’s inter-personal 
relations (22, page 102). When the relations to other people become 
communicable to oneself and potentially to another, then these relations 
are no longer confused by the distortions of neurotic mechanisms. 
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It is sometimes said that the mechanisms are blind and inflexible, little 
subject to the ordinary principles of learning (25). But they can be un- 
learned; this is, in fact, one of the chief tasks of psychotherapy. There 
are perhaps two main ways in which, through insight, the mechanisms can 
be defeated. 

The first of these methods is to become aware of the mechanisms, so 
that the person can catch himself using them. He may learn to interpret 
his own headaches and his own outbursts of temper. Because he knows 
what he is doing, he is able to control his conduct. Insight here is into 
symptoms and the chain of events of which these symptoms are a part. 
Following insight the chain of events may be broken, so that the sequences 
do not flow to their usual conclusions. Guthrie has made use of a notion 
very like this (despite his discomfort with insight as a concept) in urging 
that the way to gain control over a habit sequence is to identify the cues. 
By alienating these cues, the objectional habit sequence is interrupted. 

The second method overlooks the detailed action of the mechanisms 
entirely, while seeking insight into whatever has made the mechanisms 
necessary. There is a reevaluation of the self and its motives, a willing- 
ness to accept features of the self which were previously unacceptable. If 
more security can be achieved by abandoning the mechanisms than was 
achieved by them, they do not have to be fought. The mechanisms sim- 
ply dissolve because they are no longer needed. 

It is important to know whether or not this is a two-stage process, or an 
interaction between two methods of solving the same problem. This is 
not something to be debated, but something to be studied and understood. 

We are ready today, as we might not have been a few years ago, to 
establish psychodynamic laboratories to attack and answer many of the 
questions which I have raised. Such laboratories will provide opportuni- 
ties for co-operation between experimental and clinical psychologists on 
problems of mutual concern. The staff to be invited to work in these 
laboratories will include psychologists with a variety of backgrounds, 
united in their acknowledgment that the search for the self is a significant 
scientific endeavor. 
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ABRAHAM H. MASLOW?? 


The Expressive Component of Behavior 


Professor Maslow makes a distinction of great importance for the study of 
personality. A similar distinction between expressive and purposive behavior 
has been made already in our discussion of the functional behavior definition 
of personality (see pp. 13-16). In a sense the distinction is the same as the 
one made between temperament and personality (see pp. 6-7). Professor 
Maslow, however, does not desire to distinguish between inborn or acquired 
traits of behavior. Rather, he is primarily concerned with setting up criteria 
for designating purposive and for designating non-purposive behavior (or ex- 
pressive behavior) in psychopathology. 


1From the Psychological Review, 1949, 56, 261-272. Reprinted by permission 
of the author and the American Psychological Association. 

* This paper was first read before the 1943 meeting of the Society for Research in 
Psychoanalysis and Psychosomatics in New York City. I wish to thank Mrs. Fern 
McGrath for her help in preparing this paper. 
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Tee DISTINCTION between the expressive (non-instrumental) and 
the coping (instrumental, adaptive, functional, purposive) components of 
behavior is by now well established (at least among dynamic psychologists) 
but has not yet been properly exploited as a basis for value-psychology.* 

Because contemporary psychology is overly pragmatic, it abdicates from 
certain areas that should be of great concern to it. In its preoccupation 
with practical results, with technology and mean (29), it has notoriously 
little to say, for example, about beauty, art, fun, play, wonder, awe, joy, 
love, happiness, and other “useless” reactions. It is therefore of little or 
no service, as compared, say, with psychoanalysis, to the artist, the musi- 
cian, the poet, the novelist, to the humanist, the connoisseur, the axiologist, 
the theologian, or to other end- or enjoyment-oriented individuals. This 
is the equivalent of an accusation against psychology that it offers little 
to the modern man whose most desperate need is a naturalistic or hu- 
manistic value-system. 

By exploring and applying the differentiation between expression and 
coping—which is simultaneously a differentiation between “useless” and 
“useful” behavior—we may help to extend the jurisdiction of psychology in 
these desirable directions. This paper also is conceived as a necessary 
preliminary to the important task of challenging and calling into question 
the generally accepted belief that all behavior is motivated. This will be 
attempted in another paper. 

For the time being, it is desirable to consider these problems as distinct 
and different from each other. Our present problem deals with the effects 
or results of behavior; the discussion of unmotivated behavior comes under 
the head of the determinants of behavior. The present paper discusses 
the differences between expression and coping and then applies them to 


some problems of psychopathology. 
® This is one of several theoretical constructions pointing toward a dynamic- 
holistic psychology of positive values. By positive I mean derived from the empirical 


study of the healthy organism rather than from psychopathology alone. 

* As always, in presenting a distinction, we must be careful to avoid sharp, either-or 
dichotomizing. Most acts of behavior have both an expressive and a coping com- 
ponent, e.g., walking has simultaneously a purpose and a style. And yet we do not 
wish to exclude, as do Allport and Vernon (3) the theoretical possibility of practically 
pure expressive acts, e.g., sauntering instead of walking, a child’s laughing in glee, 
private, non-communicative artistic activity, pure self-actualization, etc. On the 
other hand, we gain nothing by blurring this fruitful and even necessary distinction, 
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1. Coping is by definition purposive and motivated; expression is most 
often unmotivated. 

2. Coping is more determined by environmental and cultural variables; 
expression is largely determined by the state of the organism. A corollary 
is the much higher correlation of expression with deep-lying character 
structure. 

3. Coping is most often learned; expression most often unlearned. 

4, Coping is more easily controlled (repressed, suppressed, inhibited, 
acculturated ) ; expression is often uncontrolled and even uncontrollable. 

5. Coping is usually designed to cause changes in the environment and 
often does; expression is not “designed” to do anything. If it causes en- 
vironmental changes, it does so unwittingly. 

6. Coping is characteristically means-behavior, the end being need- 
gratification or threat-reduction. Expression is often an end-in-itself. 

7. Typically, the coping component is conscious (although it may be- 
come unconscious); expression is more often not conscious. 


l. Coping and Expression 


Coping behavior always has among its determinants drives, needs, goals, 
purposes, functions, or aims. It comes into existence to get something 
done, e.g., walking to some destination, shopping for food, going to mail 
a letter, building a set of bookshelves, or doing the work for which we get 
paid. The term “coping” itself implies the attempt to solve a problem or 
at least to deal with it. It therefore implies a reference to something 
beyond itself; it is not self-contained. This reference may be either to 
immediate or to basic needs, to means as well as ends, to frustration- 
induced behavior as well as to goal-seeking behavior (26). 

Expressive behavior of the type so far discussed by psychologists (2, 6, 
18, 19, 35, 38, 39, 40) is generally unmotivated, although of course it is 
“determined.” (That is, though expressive behavior has many determi- 
nants, need-gratification need not be one of them.) It simply mirrors, 
reflects, signifies, or expresses some state of the organism. Indeed it most 
often is part of that state, e.g., the stupidity of the moron, the smile and 
the springy walk of the healthy person, the benevolent mien of the kind 
and affectionate, the beauty of the beautiful woman, the slumping posture, 
lowered tonus, and hopeless expression of the depressed person, the style 
of handwriting, walking, smiling, dancing, etc. These are non-purposive- 
They have no aim or goal. They were not elaborated for the sake of need- 
gratification.® 


as do Kluckhohn and Murray (18) by attributing all expression to a putative “need 
for activity.” 

ë This statement is independent of any particular phrasing of motivation theory: 
For instance, it applies as well to simple hedonism; thus we may rephrase our state- 
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While all this is true as far as it goes, a special problem is raised by 
what at first glance seems a paradox, namely, the concept of motivated self- 
expression. The more sophisticated person can try to be honest, grace- 
ful, kind or even artless. People who have been through psychoanalysis 
as well as people at the highest motivational levels know well how this is. 
Indeed it is their most basic single problem. Self-acceptance and spon- 
taneity are among the easiest achievements, e.g., in healthy children, and 
the most difficult, e.g., in self-questioning, self-improving adults, especially 
those who have been or still are neurotic. Indeed for some it is an im- 
possible achievement, e.g., in certain types of neurosis the individual is an 
actor who has no self at all in the ordinary sense, but only a repertory of 
roles from which to choose. 

We may take two examples, one a simple one and the other a very com- 
plex one, to demonstrate the (apparent) contradictions which are involved 
in the concept of motivated, purposeful spontaneity. The most desirable 
way to dance, at least for the amateur, is to be spontaneous, fluid, auto- 
matically responsive to the rhythm of the music, and the unconscious 
wishes of the partner. A good dancer can “let himself go,” becoming 
a passive instrument fashioned by the music and played upon by it. He 
need have no wish, no criticism, no direction, no self even. In a very 
real and useful sense of the word, he may become “passive,” even as he 
whirls, glides, and dances to the point of exhaustion. Such passive spon- 
taneity or willing abandon can yield some of life’s greatest pleasures, as in 
allowing the surf to tumble one about, or allowing oneself to be cared for 
and nursed, as in being made love to, or as in the mother who passively 
allows her baby to suckle, to bite, and to crawl over her. 

But few people can dance as well as this. Most will try, will be 
directed, self-controlled and purposeful, will listen carefully to the thythm 
of the music, and by a conscious act of choice, fall in with it. Ina word, 
they will be poor dancers from the point of view of the onlooker and from 
the subjective point of view as well, for they will never enjoy dancing as 
a profound experience of self-forgetfulness, and voluntary renunciation of 
control. 

Most good dancers become good without training. And yet education 
can be a help here too. But it must be a different kind, an education in 
spontaneity and eager abandon, in being natural, non-voluntary, non- 
critical, and passive. One must “learn” to drop inhibitions, self-con- 
sciousness, acculturation, and dignity. 

More difficult problems are raised by an examination of the nature of 
the problem of self-actualization. Of people who are at this level of mo- 
tivational development, it may be said that their actions and creations are 
in a very high degree spontaneous and uncriticized and therefore expres- 


ment to say: Coping behavior is responsive to praise or blame, reward or punishment; 
expressive behavior is ordinarily not, at least so long as it remains expressive. 
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sive. Furthermore, their motivations change in quality so much and are 
so different from the ordinary needs for safety or love or respect, that they 
ought not even be called by the same name. 

If the wish for love be called a need, then the pressure to self-actualize 
ought to be called by some name other than need, since it has so many 
different characteristics. Since this is not the place for detail, we shall 
restrict ourselves to pointing out the one main difference most pertinent to 
our present task, namely, that love and respect, etc., may be considered 
as external qualities which the organism lacks and therefore needs. Self- 
actualization is not a lack or deficiency in this sense. It is not something 
extrinsic to the organism which the organism needs for health, as for ex- 
ample, a tree needs water. Self-actualization is intrinsic growth of what 
is already in the organism, or more accurately of what is the organism 
itself. Just as our tree needs food, sun, water from the environment, so 
does the person need safety, love, and status from the social environment. 
But as in the first case, so also in the second, this is just where real develop- 
ment, i.e., of individuality, begins. All trees need sunlight and all human 
beings need love, and yet, once satiated with these elementary necessities, 
each tree and each human being proceeds to develop in his own style, 
uniquely, using these universal necessities to his own private purposes. In 
a word, development then proceeds from within rather than from without 
and paradoxically the highest motive is to be unmotivated, i.e., to behave 
purely expressively. Or, to say it in another way, self-actualization is 
growth motivation rather than deficiency motivation. 

One can try to go in a direction of self-actualization by solving the 
less prerequisite motivational problems. Thereby one consciously and 
purposefully seeks spontaneity. 

Thus at the highest levels of human development, the distinction be- 
tween coping and expression, like so many other psychological dichoto- 
mies, is resolved and becomes useless. 

Inner and outer determinants. Coping behavior is characteristically 
more determined by relatively external determinants than is expressive 
behavior. It is most often a functional response to an emergency, a prob- 
lem or a need whose solution or gratification comes from the physical 
and/or cultural world. Ultimately, as we have seen, it is an attempt to 
make up internal deficiencies by external satisfiers. 

Expressive behavior contrasts with coping behavior in its more exclu- 
sively characterological determination (see below). We may say that 
coping behavior is essentially an interaction of the character with the 
world, adjusting each to the other with mutual effect; expression is essen- 
tially an epiphenomenon of the nature of the character structure. In the 
former, therefore, may be detected the working of both the laws of the 
physical world and of the inner character; in the latter one detects pri- 
marily psychological or characterological laws. An illustration could be 
the contrast between representational and non-representational art. 
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Several corollaries follow. (1) It is certain that if one wishes to know 
about the character structure, the best behavior to study is expressive 
rather than coping behavior. This is confirmed by the now extensive 
experience with projective (expressive) tests. (2) With reference to the 
perennial debate about what is psychology and what is the best approach 
to its study, it is clear that adjustmental, purposive, motivated, coping be- 
havior is not the only kind of behavior there is, nor is it the most fruitful 
to study. (3) Our distinction may have some bearing on the question of 
the continuity or discontinuity of psychology with the other sciences. In 
principle the study of the natural world should help us to understand cop- 
ing behavior but probably not expression. The latter seems to be more 
purely “psychological,” probably having its own rules and Jaws and there- 
fore best studied directly rather than through the physical and natural 
sciences. 

Relation to learning. Ideal coping behavior is characteristically learned, 
while ideal expressive behavior is characteristically unlearned. We do not 
have to learn how to feel helpless or look healthy or be stupid or show 
anger, while we do ordinarily have to learn how to build book shelves, ride 
a bicycle, or dress ourselves. This contrast may be clearly seen in the 
determinants of reaction to achievement tests on the one hand, and to the 
Rorschach test on the other. 

The possibility of control. Differential determination by inner and 
outer determinants shows itself also in a varying susceptibility to conscious 
or unconscious control (inhibition, repression, suppression). Spon- 
taneous expression is very difficult to manage, to change, to conceal, to 
control, or to influence in any way. Indeed, control and expression are by 
definition antithetical. This is true even for the motivated self-expression 
spoken of above, for this is the end product of a series of efforts to learn 
how not to control. 

Control of style of handwriting, dancing, singing, speaking, emotional 
reacting may at best be kept up for only a short time. Supervision or 
criticism of one’s reactions cannot be continuous. Sooner or later because 
of fatigue, distraction, redirection of attention, etc., control slips, and 
deeper, less conscious, more automatic, more characterological deter- 
minants take over (11). Expression is not, in the full sense, voluntary 
behavior. 

Effects upon environment. Coping behavior characteristically originates 
as an attempt to change the world, and characteristically does so with more 
or less success, Expressive behavior, on the other hand, often has no 
effect upon the environment. And where it does have such effect, it is 
not premeditated, willed, or purposed; it is unwitting. 

As an example we may take a man in conversation. Conversation has 
purpose, e.g., he is a salesman trying to get an order, and the conversation 
is consciously and avowedly brought into being for this reason. But his 
style of speaking may be unconsciously hostile or snobbish or supercilious 
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and may cause him to lose the order. Thus the expressive aspects of his 
behavior may have environmental effects but it is to be noted that the 
speaker did not want these effects, that he did not try to be supercilious 
or hostile, and he was not even aware that he gave this impression. The 
environmental effects of expression, when there are any at all, are un- 
motivated and epiphenomenal. 

Means and ends. Coping behavior is always instrumental, always a 
means to a motivational end. Contrariwise, any means-end behavior 
(with the one exception discussed above, of voluntarily giving up coping) 
must be coping behavior. 

On the other hand, the various forms of expressive behavior either have 
nothing to do with either means or ends, e.g., style of handwriting, or else 
they come close to being ends-in-themselves behavior, e.g., singing, 
sauntering, painting, extemporizing at the piano, etc.’ This point will be 
examined more fully in another paper. 

Coping and consciousness. Expression in its purest forms is uncon- 
scious, or at least not fully conscious. We are ordinarily unaware of our 
style of walking, or standing, or smiling, or laughing. It is true that we 
may be made aware of them by moving pictures, phonograph records, 
caricatures, or imitations. But such are apt to be exceptions or at least 
uncharacteristic. Expressive acts which are conscious are seen as special, 
unusual, or intermediate cases. But coping behavior may be and char- 
acteristically is fully conscious. When it is unconscious, this is seen as 
exceptional or unusual. 


Il. Release and Catharsis; The Incompleted Act 


There is a special type of behavior which, though essentially expressive, 
has nevertheless some usefulness to the organism, sometimes even 4 
wished-for usefulness, e.g., what Levy (22) has called release behavior. 
Perhaps cursing to oneself or similar private expressions of rage are better 
examples than the more technical ones offered by Levy. Cursing is Cer- 
tainly expressive in being a reflection of the state of the organism. It is 
not coping behavior in the ordinary sense of being produced in order to 
gratify a basic need, though it may be “satisfying” in another sense. It 
seems rather to produce as a by-product a change in the state of the 
organism itself. 

Probably all such release behaviors can be generally defined as keeping 

*In our over-pragmatic culture, the instrumental spirit can overtake even the end- 
experiences; love (“it’s the normal thing to do.”); sports (“Good for the digestion.”)+ 
education (“Raise your pay.”); singing (“It’s good for chest development.”); hobbies 


(“Relaxation improves sleep.”); beautiful weather (“ ... good for business.”)3 
reading (“I really should keep up with things.”); affection (“Do you want your child 
to be neurotic?”); kindness (“Bread cast upon the waters. . . . ”); science (“Na- 


tional defense!”); art (“ .. . has definitely improved American advertising.”)- 
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the organism more comfortable, i.e., keeping tension-level down, by (a) 
allowing an uncompleted act to be completed; (b) draining off accumula- 
tions of hostility, anxiety, excitement, joy, ecstasy, love, or other tension- 
producing emotions by allowing consummatory motor expression, or (c) 
permitting simple activity for its own sake of the type indulged in by any 
healthy organism. 

It is very likely that catharsis, as originally defined by Breuer and Freud 
(7), is in essence a more complex variant of release behavior. This, too, 
is the free (and, in a special sense, satisfying) expression of an impeded, 
uncompleted act which, like all impeded acts, seems to press for expres- 
sion. This would seem also to be true for simple confession. Perhaps 
even full psychoanalytic insight, if we knew enough about it to dissect it 
carefully, might be found to fit into our series of release or completion 
phenomena. 

It seems to the writer to be here desirable to keep separated from each 
other those perseverative behaviors which are a coping response to threat 
and those which are simply and unemotionally tendencies to complete a 
half-completed act or series of acts. The former have to do with threat 
to and gratification of basic, partial and/or neurotic needs. They are 
therefore properly in the jurisdiction of motivation theory. The latter are 
very probably ideomotor phenomena which in turn are very closely re- 
lated to such neurological and physiological variables as blood-sugar level, 
adrenalin secretion, autonomic arousal, and reflex tendencies. Thus, in 
trying to understand the little boy jumping up and down for (pleasant) 
excitement, it is best to invoke the principle of motor expression of a 
physiological state of affairs rather than to refer to his motivational life. 
The next section deals with perseverations which cope with motivational 


problems. 


Ill. Repetition Phenomena; Persistent, Unsuccessful Coping; Detoxification 


The repetitive nightmare dreams of the traumatic neuroses, the wilder 
“bad dreams” of the insecure child (or adult), the child’s chronic fascina- 
tion with just that which frightens him most, tics, rituals, and other sym- 
bolic acts, dissociative acts, and the well-known neurotic “acting out,” are 
all examples of repetitive phenomena which demand special explanation.’ 
How important they are can be judged from the fact that Freud felt it 
necessary because of such phenomena to overhaul some of his most basic 
theories (12, 13). Several recent writers, for example Fenichel (9, 10), 

™We restrict ourselves here to symbolic acts, resisting the temptation to plunge 
into the fascinating and obviously pertinent problem of symbolism in general. As for 
dreams, it is obvious that in addition to the type mentioned here, there are also 


primarily coping dreams (e.g, insecurity dreams, projection dreams). This latter 
kind of dream should, in theory, be usable as a kind of projective or expressive test 


for the diagnosis of character structure. 
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Kubie (20), Kasanin (16), have pointed to what is probably the solution 
of this problem. They see these behaviors as repeated efforts, some- 
times successful, more often not, to solve an almost insoluble problem. 
Such behavior may be likened to the hopelessly outclassed but desperate 
fighter who gets up off the floor again and again, only to be knocked down 
again and again. In short, they seem to be persistent if almost hopeless 
efforts at mastery of a problem by the organism. In our terms, there- 
fore, they must be considered to be coping behaviors, or, at any rate, 
attempts at coping. They thus differ from simple perseverations, catharsis, 
or release since the latter do no more than complete the uncompleted and 
resolve the unresolved. 

A child overwhelmed by repeated stories in which wolves figure will in 
some cases tend to come back to the problem again, e.g., in play, conserva- 
tion, questions asked, making up stories, and in paintings. The child may 
be said to be detoxifying or desensitizing the problem. This result comes 
to pass because repetition means familiarization (28), release and 
catharsis, “working through,” ceasing to respond with emergency reactions, 
slowly building up defenses, trying out various mastery techniques, prac- 
ticing successful ones, etc. (36). 

We may expect the repetition compulsion to disappear with the evapora- 
tion of the determinants which brought the compulsion into existence. 
But what shall we say about the repetitions which do not disappear? It 
would appear that in such cases the efforts at mastery failed. 

Apparently the insecure human organism cannot accept defeat grace- 
fully. It must keep on trying again and again, useless though this may 
be. Here we may recall the experiments started by Ovsiankina (33) and 
Zeigarnik (41) on the perseveration of incompleted tasks, that is to say, 
unsolved problems. Recent work has shown that this tendency appears 
only where threat to the personality core is involved, i.e., where failure 
means loss of safety, self-esteem, prestige, or the like. On the basis of 
these experiments it seems reasonable to add to our phrasing a similar 
qualification. We may expect permanent repetition, i.e., unsuccessful 
coping, where a basic need of the personality is threatened and where the 
organism has no successful way of solving this problem. 

The distinction between relatively expressive and relatively coping per- 
severations not only cuts across a single class of acts, but also enlarges 
each of the newly divided subclasses. We have seen that the rubric “ex- 
pressive perseveration” or “simple act-completion” includes not only re- 
leases and catharses but also probably motor restlessness (23, 24), ex- 
pressions of excitement, either pleasant or unpleasant, and ideomotor tend- 
encies in general. It is equally possible (or rather fruitful) to include 
under the rubric “repetitive coping” such phenomena as unresolved feeling 
of insult or humiliation, unconscious jealousy and envy, persistent compen- 
sation for inferiority feelings, the compulsive and persistent promiscuity 
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of latent homosexuals, and other such vain efforts to remove a threat. 
We could even suggest that with suitable conceptual modifications the 
neurosis itself could be so conceived. 

Of course it is necessary to remind ourselves that the task of differential 
diagnosis remains, i.e., is this particular repetitive dream in this particular 
person expressive or coping, or both? See Murray’s list below for further 
examples.® 


IV. The Definition of Neurosis 


It would now be universally agreed upon that the classical neurosis as 
a whole as well as single neurotic symptoms are characteristically coping 
mechanisms (30). It was one of Freud’s greatest contributions to show 
that these symptoms had functions, aims, purposes, and that they achieved 
effects of various sorts (primary gains). 

But it is also true that many symptoms have been called neurotic which 
are not truly coping, functional, or purposive behaviors, but which are 
rather expressive behaviors. It seems to this writer that it would be more 
fruitful and less confusing to call only those behaviors neurotic which are 
primarily functional or coping; behaviors which are predominantly expres- 
sive ought not to be called “neurotic” but rather by other names (see 
below). 

There is a simple enough test, simple at least in theory, for making the 
differentiation between symptoms which are truly neurotic, i.e., functional, 
purposive, or coping, and symptoms which are primarily expressive. If a 
neurotic symptom does have a function, does do a job for the person, then 
we must assume that the person is better off for having this symptom. If it 
were possible to rob the patient of a truly neurotic symptom, then, accord- 
ing to theory, he should be hurt in one way or another, i.e., thrown into 
anxiety or acutely disturbed in some other way. A fair analogy would be 
ripping away the foundation stone from underneath the house which rests 
upon it. If the house in reality rests upon it, then it is dangerous to rip it, 
even though it may be crumbly or rotten or not as good as some other 
stone.° 

If, on the other hand, the symptom is not truly functional, if it does not 


£ Unconscious needs commonly express themselves in dreams, in visions, in emo- 
tional outbursts and unpremeditated acts, in slips of tongue and pen, in absent- 
minded gestures, in laughter, in numberless disguised forms fused with acceptable 
(conscious) needs, in compulsions, in rationalized sentiments, in projections (illusions, 
delusions, and beliefs), and in all symptoms (hysterical conversion symptoms par- 
ticularly), and in such things as children’s games, regressions, doll play, making up 
stories (TAT), finger painting, man-drawing, and fantasy productions (32). 

° Mekeel (37) has given us a good example of a woman who was hysterically 
paralyzed and who was told that she was. A few days later she went into complete 
collapse, but the paralysis disappeared. At the hospital she stayed in collapse. The 
Paralysis never recurred but later she became hysterically blind. 
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play some vital role, then ripping it away will do no harm, but will only 
benefit the patient. One of the usual strictures against symptom therapy 
is based on just this point, i.e., assuming that the symptom which seems to 
the onlooker to be wholly useless actually plays some important role in the 
psychic economy of the patient, it therefore ought not to be tampered with 
until the therapist knows exactly what this role may be. 

What is implied here is that while symptom therapy is admittedly 
dangerous for truly neurotic symptoms, it is not at all dangerous for sym- 
toms which are merely expressive. These latter may be ripped away with 
no consequence but benefit for the patient. This implies a more impor- 
tant role for symptom therapy than psychoanalysts would now allow (37). 

It also helps to teach us that the neurosis has ordinarily been conceived 
too simply. In any neurotic person one may find both expressive symp- 
toms and coping symptoms. It is as important to differentiate between 
them as it is to differentiate between prior and subsequent. Thus a feeling 
of helplessness found in a neurotic person ordinarily gives rise to reactions 
of various sorts by which the person tries to overcome the feeling of help- 
lessness, or at least to live with it. These reactions are truly functional. 
But the feeling of helplessness itself is primarily expressive; it does the 
person no good; he never wished it to be that way. It is for him a primal 
or given fact to which he can do nothing but react. 


V. Catastrophic Breakdown; Hopelessness 


Occasionally it happens that all the defensive efforts of the organism 
fail. This may be either because the dangers which press from the out- 
side are too overwhelming or else because the defensive resources of the 
organism are too weak. 

Goldstein’s profound analyses of brain-injured patients (14) demon- 
strated for the first time a differentiation between coping reactions, how- 
ever feeble, and the catastrophic breakdown which results when coping is 
made impossible or useless. 

The kind of behavior that ensues can be seen in the phobic who is 
caught in the situation he is afraid of (27), in reactions to overwhelmingly 
traumatic experiences (75), etc. Perhaps it is even better seen in the 
frantic disorganized behavior of the so-called “neurotic” rats (25). These 
animals are of course not at all neurotic in any rigorous sense of the term. 
A neurosis is an organized reaction. Their behavior is quite disorganized. 

In addition, another characteristic of catastrophic breakdown is that it is 
functionless, or purposeless; in other words it is expressive rather than 
coping. It therefore should not be called neurotic behavior but had best 
be characterized by some special name such as catastrophic breakdown, 
disorganized behavior, induced behavior disturbance, etc. (30). 

Another example of this kind of expression which should be differen- 
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tiated from neurotic coping is the deep hopelessness and discouragements 
sometimes found in people or in monkeys (27) who have been subjected 
to a long line of disappointments, deprivations, and traumata. Such 
people may come to the point where they simply give up trying, mostly 
because they seem to see no use in it. If one hopes for nothing, one fights 
for nothing. There is, for instance, a possibility that the apathy of the 
simple schizophrenic may be interpreted as an expression of hopelessness, 
or discouragement, that is to say, as the giving up of coping rather than as 
any particular form of it. Apathy can certainly be differentiated as a 
symptom from the violent behavior of the catatonic or the illusions of the 
paranoid schizophrenic. These would seem to be true coping reactions 
and would therefore seem to indicate that the paranoid and catatonic 
schizophrenic are still fighting, and still hoping. In theory as well as in 
fact we should then expect better prognoses for them. 

A similar differentiation with similar consequences may be observed in 
suicidal people, on the deathbed, and in patients’ reactions to their lesser 
illnesses. Here, too, the giving up of coping efforts influences prognosis 
markedly. 


VI. Psychosomatic Symptoms 


Our distinction should be especially useful in the field of psychosomatic 
medicine. It is in this field that Freud’s too-naive determinism has done 
the most damage. Freud made the mistake of identifying “determined” 
with “unconsciously motivated” as if there were no other determinants of 
behavior, e.g., considering all forgetting, all slips of the tongue, all slips of 
the pen to be determined by unconscious motivations alone. He stig- 
matized as non-deterministic anyone who pointed to other possible 
determinants of forgetting, etc. To this day many psychoanalysts can 
conceive of no explanation other than unconscious motivation. Such a 
stand need not be crippling in the field of neuroses because in fact prac- 
tically all neurotic symptoms do have unconscious motivation (along with 
other determinants, of course). 

In the psychosomatic field this point of view has created a good deal of 
unnecessary confusion, for a good many relatively somatic reactions have 
no goals or functions and are not motivated either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. Such reactions as high, blood pressure, constipation, gastric 
ulcers, etc., are more apt to be by-products or epiphenomena of complex 
chains of psychic and somatic processes. No one has ever, in the be- 
ginning at any rate, wished for ulcers, hypertension, or coronary attacks 
(leaving aside for the moment the question of secondary gain). What a 
person may wish for—hiding passive tendencies from the world, repress- 
ing aggressive tendencies, or living up to a certain ego-ideal—may be ob- 
tainable only at a somatic price, but this price is always, of course, unantic- 
ipated and certainly not wished for. In other words, such symptoms 
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ordinarily do not have any “primary gain” as the general neurotic symptom 
does. 

An excellent example is seen in the broken bones of Dunbar’s accident- 
prone cases (8). Their carelessness, haste, slipshodness, and hobo-like 
character certainly made broken bones more likely, but these fractures are 
their fate, not their goal. Such fractures serve no function and do no 
good, 

It is granted that it is possible—even though not probable—that such 
somatic symptoms as we have mentioned may be produced as a neurotic 
primary gain. In such a case they had better be labelled for what they are 
—conversion symptoms, or more broadly, neurotic symptoms. Where 
somatic symptoms are the “unforeseen somatic price” or epiphenomena 
of neurotic processes, they had better be labelled with some other title, 
€.g., physio-neuroses, or as we have suggested, “expressive somatic symp- 
toms.” The by-products of a neurotic process should not be confused 
with that process itself. 

The most obviously expressive type of symptom may be mentioned be- 
fore leaving the subject. These are the symptoms which are expressed or 
are actually part of a very general organismic state of affairs, i.e., depres- 
sion, good health, activity, apathy, etc. Ifa person is depressed, he is de- 
pressed all over. Constipation in such a person is clearly not coping, but 
expression (although it is quite clear that it may be a coping symptom in 
another patient, i.e., the child who withholds his feces as an act of uncon- 
scious hostility to an annoying mother). So, also, for loss of appetite or 
speech in apathy, for good muscular tone in good health, or for jumpiness 
in the emotionally insecure person. 

A recent paper by Sontag (34) may serve to demonstrate the various 
possible alternative interpretations of a psychosomatic disorder. This is 
a case report of a woman with severe and disfiguring acne of the face. 
The original appearance of the condition and its recurrence in three sep- 
arate episodes coincide with severe emotional stress and conflict over 
sexual problems. The skin disease came in each of the three episodes at 
just such a time as to prevent the woman from having sexual contact. It 
might be that the acne was unconsciously elaborated out of a wish to avoid 
the sexual problem, and perhaps, as Sontag suggests, as a self-imposed 
punishment for her wrong doing. In other words, it may have been a pur- 
poseful process. It is impossible to be sure of this from the internal 
evidence, as Sontag himself admits the whole thing may have been a series 
of coincidences. 

But it may also have been one expression of a generalized organismic 
disturbance involving conflict, stress, anxiety, i.e., it may have been an 
expressive symptom. This paper by Sontag is unusual in one respect. 
The author recognizes clearly the basic dilemma in this sort of case, 
namely, that there are alternative possibilities of explaining the acne as 
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an expressive symptom or as a coping symptom. Most writers with no 
more data than Sontag have permitted themselves to come to a positive 
conclusion in one direction or another, i.e., being certain in some cases 
that it was an expressive by-product, being just as certain in other cases 
that it was a neurotic symptom. 

I can think of no better way to drive home the necessity for caution in 
attributing purposiveness to what may be coincidence than the following 
case whose source I have unfortunately not been able to trace. The sub- 
ject was a psychoanalytic patient, a married man undergoing severe guilt 
reaction because of his clandestine sexual relations with a mistress. He 
also reported a severe skin rash which developed after each visit to his 
mistress and at no other time. As affairs stand today in psychosomatic 
medical circles, most practitioners would assume this to be a neurotic 
reaction, coping because self-punishing. Examination, however, brought 
to light a much less esoteric explanation. It turned out that the bed of 
the patient’s mistress was infested with bedbugs! 
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ANNE ROE* 


Personality and Vocation 


Dr. Roe entertains the hypothesis that there is a close relationship between 
the needs of the individual and the vocation he selects. The area this problem 
considers is not strange to psychology. Appraising vocational fitness has been 
a hallmark of psychological investigation for many years. Dr. Roe, however, 
contributes a new approach to the problem. She considers the vocation of 
an individual as a means of assessing features of his personality. In this selec- 
tion she offers a set of hypotheses to be investigated and an area requiring 
systematic study. A similar line of investigation has been conducted by a 
research team led by Eli Ginzberg.t The Ginzberg report is particularly 
recommended in conjunction with the present selection and in conjunction with 
the selection by Henry (p. 551). 

* From the Transactions of the New York Academy of Science, 1947, 9 (Series 
Il), 257-267, Reprinted by permission of the author and the New York Academy 


of Sciences. 
+E. Ginzberg, S. W. Ginzberg, S. Axelrod, and J. L. Herma, The Problem of 


Occupational Choice, Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 166-198. 
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Biore beginning this discussion of why people take on the jobs they 
do and why they go about them the way they do, I should like, first, to ask 
the question, “Why do people work?” The obvious answer, that people 
work to earn a living, is by no means the whole story. Of course, it is a 
fact, but I should like to call to your attention the further fact that there 
are cultures in which the problem of earning a living is a very different 
matter and occupies much less of the individual’s time and energy. In 
our culture, just “living” is a pretty complicated affair, which makes earn- 
ing it more complicated, and this makes living more complicated, and so 
it goes on. How we ever got that way is a question I shall avoid discuss- 
ing at the moment. Instead, let us consider some aspects of the present 
situation which have a bearing on the problem before us, and in order not 
to complicate the discussion unbearably, assume that we are considering 
so-called normal times with a good level of employment. 

Let us note, first, the amount of time we spend working, which we take 
for granted. I suppose that most of us work at least seven or eight hours 
a day, at least five and maybe six or seven days a week at some defined 
job; that we spend about the same amount of time sleeping; and that every- 
thing else, eating, making love, spanking the children, playing bridge, 
going to the movies, cheering the Dodgers, has to come out of the rest of 
the 24 hours a day. It is this defined job, on which we spend so much 
time, with which we are concerned here. 

This balance of work, sleep, and play must be satisfying to most of us 
(even discounting the powerful effect of having been brought up in the 
system), or there would be a lot more who attempt to flee to the South Seas 
or return to the land. And although we may day-dream of the pleasures 
of life with a minimum of occupation, like the little boy— 


“I wisht I was a little rock a-settin’ on a hill 

A-doin’ nothin’ all day long but just a-settin’ still 

I wouldn’t eat, I wouldn’t sleep, I wouldn’t even wash 

But just sit down beneath a tree, and rest myself, by gosh... "— 


I strongly suspect that it is just as well we do not get beyond the dream 
most of the time, or we should be afflicted with galloping boredom. 

Now, boredom is an emotional state which people go to great lengths 
to avoid, and its cause seems to be quite simply absence of occupation. 
Why does this seem such an intolerable state? Lewinsky* remarks, “There 
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seems to be an inner force which seeks outlet in regular and regulated 
occupation.” She discusses relationships between sexuality, aggression, 
and occupation and points out that civilized society tends to keep everyone 
occupied and that refusal to work is taken as a sign of open aggression. 
To be without a job, whether due to one’s own inadequacies or errors or 
not, is a difficult pill to swallow. Most studies of adjustment in old age 
point out the importance of meaningful occupation for the emotional health 
of the individual, emphasizing that it is often the lack of this that makes 
for so much unhappiness in later life. Moreover, as Kuhlen? points out, 
large numbers of adults are dissatisfied with their jobs even when the 
financial returns are adequate. Obviously, they had expected more of 
their work than pay. 

It is clear, then, that there is more to working than earning a living. We 
should not be surprised that there is more to choosing a job than just find- 
ing one. Before discussing a theory of the nature of work and of the 
relationship of the individual to it, let us turn to such evidence of the 
nature of this relationship as is available. 

An enormous amount of work has been done on the testing of aptitudes 
and special skills, and there has also been a great deal of work on voca- 
tional interests. However, both of these problems are only peripherally 
related to our present one. It is obvious that, if a given job requires a 
certain level of intelligence or certain special skills, any person lacking 
these will not perform well at the job. On the other hand, there is no 
guarantee that any person having them will therefore perform well at it. 
That the programs in industrial psychology have not gone farther than they 
have, seems to me to be largely because job allocation has been conceived 
in terms of aptitudes rather than in terms of the whole person who is to do 
the job. Vocational counselors themselves are realizing this more and 
more. Orrico? puts it that “Personality defects far outweigh aptitudes, 
however outstanding, in their influence on the success one will enjoy in 
a given occupation or profession.” The importance of extreme variations 
is fairly obvious. You would not, for example, suggest that a man with 
claustrophobia should take a job as an elevator operator or coal miner. 
But phobias or obsessions are not necessarily generally disqualifying. The 
best housecleaning I have ever had done was the work of a man who was 
a severe obsessional neurotic—he happened to be obsessive about dirt. 

Korner‘ has written a thoughtful report on the causes of inappropriate 
Vocational choice, which recognizes the emotional meaning -of work. But 
there have actually been very few studies investigating any relationship 
between personality and occupational choice and performance. 

Vernon’ has studied occupational choice and personality, concluding 
that, when the occupation is felt as an essential function of the personality, 
its choice is determined by various “drives” of personality, such as security, 
pleasure, activity, self-reliance, etc. This I am sure is true, but I should 
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like to reduce the problem to somewhat simpler terms and shall attempt 
to do so later. 

There have been studies of a few groups by means of personality inven- 
tories. These are pencil-and-paper tests, requiring the subject to answer 
a series of questions. Usually he answers yes or no to such questions as 
“Do you have headaches more than most?” etc. 

Johnson* has reported that seminary students were entirely hetero- 
geneous on this test, and that life insurance salesmen were homogeneous 
in only one respect—dominance. McCarthy’ reported Catholic semi- 
narians had more neurotic tendency, more self-consciousness, more un- 
satisfactory total adjustment, higher religious interests and were more 
submissive than other students of the same age. 

Hampton? says that “the grocer has an average personality in no way 
distinguished from the large majority of people.” 

Dodge® found some traits common to successful clerical workers—they 
are not moody or subject to worry, are even-tempered, unwilling to accept 
responsibility, non-social, lack self-sufficiency, and do not crave admiration. 

That nothing very profound has emerged from these studies is, in part 
at least, a reflection of the superficiality of the instruments employed. 
Recently, the Group Rorschach Method has been applied to a number of 
different vocational groups, chiefly to validate the method by comparison 
with results on individual tests. Except for a very few papers, usually 
with very few subjects, vocational analyses have not been made. Kaback,?° 
however, tested 300 men (75 each accountants, accountancy students, 
pharmacists, and pharmacy students) and, after an elaborate analysis, 
found no clear-cut personality type in either vocation. 

This brings us to my own studies on artists and scientists. They have 
been published separately, and any who are interested in the technical 
details will find them in those reports.‘ Here, I shall try to pull out the 
highlights of each study, offer some comparison of them, and then against 
that background try to indicate the lines along which I think a theory of the 
relationship between occupation and personality can be developed. 

The study of artists was undertaken originally for the Yale School of 
Studies on Alcohol, and was planned to investigate any relation between 
use of alcohol and artistic creation, but the material was so rich in other 
ways that it led me rather far afield from the original purpose. I have 
never undertaken any study which gave me such rich personal rewards. 
The artists cooperated so fully, were so extremely generous with their time 
and their interest that it was a profoundly moving experience to work with 
them. I came out of it with such strong personal reassurance of the essen- 
tial decency of man that all the evidence to the contrary which the last few 
years have produced cannot shake me. 

The twenty men who were the subjects of the first study are all artists of 
top rank. They represent most of the major trends in present-day painting. 
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They averaged 51 years of age at the time of the study. The data consist 
of interviews, study of their paintings, critical opinion about them as ex- 
pressed in various art journals, and of the results of two personality tests. 

These two tests were the Rorschach and the Thematic Apperception Test. 
I will confine discussion tonight to the results on the Rorschach. This test 
consists of a series of 10 ink-blots, reproduced on cards for individual 
administration or thrown on a screen for group administration. The task 
of the subject is just to tell what he sees in the cards or what they look like 
to him. The responses are scored for such things as the proportionate use 
made of the whole blot or of large or small details of the white spaces, the 
clarity of the forms perceived, whether or not movement is seen in the 
cards and of what sort this is, and what use is made of color and shading. 

From this, it is possible to infer a good many things about the structure 
of the subject’s personality. If this seems a little esoteric, let me give a 
simple illustration, which should be qualified by the statement that, in this 
method, no factor is considered by itself but only against the background 
of the rest of the record. We have found that, in general, a subject who 
customarily uses the whole card in his response, either fitting details into 
this or disregarding them, is one who tends to more abstract thinking, 
whereas one who rarely uses the whole card but picks out large obvious 
details is one who is much more likely to concern himself with practical, 
concrete matters, and is not much given to abstracting and generalizing. 
The first one does not see the individual trees in the forest, while the other 
does not see the forest for the trees. 4 

The artists showed extreme heterogeneity in the general personality 
structure presented, and, to my astonishment, many of them did not give 
any of what we have supposed to be indications of creative ability. 
Though some tendencies appeared in most of the group, these did not 
distinguish them from all other groups, with one possible exception. The 
artists were characterized by above-average intelligence, unusually great 
use of whole responses, marked prevalence of color and shading shock, 
and overproduction of responses of sexual and anatomical content. They 
gave very few Technical Responses, only half of them giving any of these. 
For this group, I considered as Technical Responses—a category which 
I use for responses referable to the specific profession of the subject—such 
as “It reminds me of a painting by Kandinsky.” It is probable, however, 
that to have so classified the anatomical responses would be more nearly 
analogous to the bones I called Technical Responses for the scientists. It 
is these that distinguish this group. 

The Rorschach has been considered to offer good indications of the 
presence or absence of “creative ability.” About half of the group, how- 
ever, did not give any striking indications of this, and for some of them the 
indications were quite to the contrary. Yet, these men are demonstrably 
artists, and successful ones at that. I do not think the difficulty is only a 
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semantic one, which leaves us with two alternatives: (1) Creative ability 
may exist without being shown in the Rorschach, or we may recognize 
some indications of it and not others; or (2) One may be a successful 
artist in our society without having creative ability. I am not prepared 
to support either alternative at this point. To those who would greet the 
latter with loud cheers, however, I would utter the caution that, of the six 
men who gave none or only one human movement response, which is one 
of the indicators we use for this, only one is an “abstract” painter. 

Analysis also showed that, as a group, they have a characteristic emo- 
tional adaptation which is non-aggressive and rather passive in nature and 
somewhat more feminine than masculine by our cultural stereotypes. Lest 
there by any misunderstanding, let me state that the problem is not one of 
homosexuality, which is not present in any of this group. It has been my 
experience that this type of adaptation is characteristic, in our society, of 
the sensitive, intelligent man who follows more or less intellectual pursuits. 

Choice of this vocation, so far as I was able to learn, did not result 
solely from special abilities, nor primarily from a particular personality 
pattern, nor from any disparate elements in the personality so far as we are 
now able to isolate them. Study of the individual lives, however, makes 
it clear that this profession does satisfy emotional needs for most of the 
men which have not been satisfied in other ways, and gives us a clue not 
only to the meaning of creativeness, but to the meaning of all work 
activity. I shall defer discussion of this point for the time being. 

A prolonged attempt to discover general relationships between any 
Rorschach determinants and the way in which the men painted was not 
very successful. I can, however, offer a few generalizations, though I do 
so with some hesitancy. The representational and naturalistic painters do 
seem to be better adjusted on the whole than the others. The men who 
are noted as colorists are more responsive to the color cards than the 
others. The use of color in painting does not bear any simple relation- 
ship to personality structure, but it does appear that the anxious, cautious, 
and compulsive person does not use color as freely or brilliantly, or for fun. 
There is an association between originality in painting and creative ability 
as spotted by the Rorschach, and there is also an association between 
originality in painting and the use of white space as a determinant on the 
Rorschach. 

In individual instances, performance on the Rorschach was often extra- 
ordinarily illuminating in considering aspects of the painting. I can 
mention only a few of these. One painter stated that while he has no 
difficulty with the general plan of a painting, he always has trouble with 
some little detail. One of the most characteristic things about his Ror- 
schach was that he constructed quite good wholes, but in a number of them 
some small detail was either unrelated or bizarre, and the nature of these 
gave some clue to the source of his troubles. Another painter commented 
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that he was not constrained by the things he saw in front of him; his 
Rorschach amply confirmed this. The man who used the fewest whole 
responses often has difficulty with making his compositions a unified whole 
and is in general much less concerned with this than are other men. A 
painter whose protocol is full of references to terrifying things in empty 
space customarily covers his canvas with a mass of details, leaving no 
large undifferentiated surfaces. 

The study of scientists is much less complete. Perhaps I should specify 
it as a study of vertebrate paleontologists, for I do not know how far verte- 
brate paleontologists are representative of scientists in general. The 
material I have consists of Rorschach records taken, by the group method, 
of members of the Society of Vertebrate Paleontology. The test was first 
administered at the annual meeting of the society two years ago and, later, 
to members of the department in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory who happened not to be present at the meeting. In this report, I 
excluded the records of members not full time workers in paleontology and 
also the records of the women, which are very unlike those of the men. 
This leaves eighteen in the group at the scientific level, and nine techni- 
cians, i.e., field and laboratory men. The group, though small, is actually 
an excellent sample of the men in this field. Differences between these 
groups are not great and are chiefly reflections of differences in educational 
and intellectual level, except that the scientists give a great many more 
Technical Responses. 

Unlike the painters, however, this group is surprisingly homogeneous 
in respect to certain personality characteristics. They tend strongly to 
abstractions and to formalized, objective thinking, and most of them show 
a marked inhibition of any tendencies to project themselves into a situation. 
They empathize little, relatively speaking, either with things or with other 
people. They tend to have a rather passive emotional adaptation, like that 
of the painters, although the evidence here is not so decisive. Very few 
of them manifest any creative capacity. 

I have not studied the individual work of these men for comparison 
with personality characteristics. I do know that one of them, only five 
per cent of whose responses used the whole card, does beautiful detailed 
descriptive work, but never generalizes. I hope, some time, to check on 
my suspicion that the difference between lumpers and splitters in zoologi- 
cal classification is associated with a difference in personality in this 
respect! I can add, with the caution that the groups are very small, that 
those whose work is the most broadly theoretical and most widely signifi- 
cant are among the few who do not show a severe inhibition or lack of 
creative capacity. 

This picture is in accord with other studies. Munroe’? found this type 
of protocol characteristic of girls who choose scientific subjects in college, 
and stated that they tend to have higher non-verbal than verbal ability on 
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intelligence tests. It is well known from college entrance examinations 
that arts students excel in tests using largely non-verbal abilities. It is 
known, too, that women more often excel in verbal and men in non-verbal 
abilities. This, then, is such evidence as is available. From now on, I 
am hypothesizing, not concluding. I have already made the point that 
work has emotional importance for a man. It is rather curious that, in 
general, therapists have neglected this, Hendricks! being one of the few 
who have paid attention to it. He has been concerned to integrate what 
he perceives as the emotional importance of work into general analytic 
theory, and has proposed what he calls the work principle. He says, 
“Work is primarily motivated by the need for efficient use of the muscular 
and intellectual tools, regardless of what secondary needs a work per- 
formance may also satisfy.” He considers it an expression of the “instinct 
to master” and notes that this is similar to what Angyal calls the drive 
for autonomy. 

Angyal postulates two major drives, defined as follows: Because of the 
trend toward autonomy, 


“ 


. . the person has a tendency to master the environment, and by conquest and 
achievement to impose his intrinsic determination upon a widening realm of events 
+++ In the trend toward increased autonomy the biologically chaotic items of the 
environment are fitted into the structure of the individual's life. In the homonomous 
tendency the person seeks to fit himself into larger organizations. The trend toward 
homonomy expresses the tendency of human beings to share and to participate in, to 
fit into and to conform with, superindividual categories such as the family, the social 
group, a meaningful world order, etc. Characteristic examples of the trend toward 
homonomy are social, religious, ethical and esthetic attitudes.” 


Accepting this, for the moment, as essentially correct, where does work 
fit into the picture? There is no question but that work, any work, offers 
autonomous satisfactions. It may be that some jobs or types of work 
offer no more than this, plus, of course, economic return, except inciden- 
tally. By that I mean that the fact of being with other people and work- 
ing with them is incidental to the job itself and gives homonomous satis- 
factions. This is well epitomized in the cartoons about “They don’t speak 
our language.” 

Other jobs, however, may be a source of homonomous satisfactions in 
themselves; they are jobs a man can put himself into. The extent to which 
this can be done varies from very little all the way to the peak which is 
reached at the height of creative activity. In creative activity, both drives 
are deeply satisfied, and its only rival in this Tespect is mature sexual 
activity. Furthermore, there seem to be differences in the way in which 
a man puts himself into his work. These are most easily differentiated, I 
think, in terms of what he empathizes with most readily— whether with 
people, with things, or with ideas. 

The fact that, in our society, work is a major source, if not the major 
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source, of autonomous satisfactions, and that it may also be a major source 
of homonomous satisfactions, explains the dominance of vocational activi- 
ties in our lives. It explains many other things. Many men have taken 
refuge in their work in the face of the most acute problems in family or 
personal relations and have been sustained thereby. To be unhappy in 
the work and frustrated in it, or to be without it, are major traumatizing 
situations. I should like to remind you that Ginzberg** found work re- 
lief immensely superior to other forms. 

It seems reasonable to assume that there are individual differences in 
the strength of these two drives, both absolutely and relatively. Some 
selection of occupation can be expected, then, in a very general way, in so 
far as those who have stronger homonomous needs will gravitate into 
occupations which will help to satisfy these. 

It is necessary here, to insert a word about sex differences. I have 
previously maintained that there is a fairly consistent sex difference in the 
relative strength of the two drives. Whether this is biological or cultural, 
I am not prepared to argue. In any case, autonomy has a distinctly 
“masculine” tinge and homonomy a “feminine” one. To a considerable 
extent, the men who follow many of the learned professions, and the arts, 
have, by old stereotypes, a somewhat more feminine emotional adaptation. 
It is understandable, then, why they have chosen these vocations. It is 
just in these that they can satisfy their greater homonomous needs. 

On this basis, one might ask why there are not more women than men 
in any of these vocations. The simple fact is that the biological role of 
women, and to some extent the social role, confused as I am told the latter 
is at the moment, offer a multiplicity of homonomous satisfactions which 
men do not have. Hence, it is the woman with a relatively larger “mas- 
culine” component, or, as we have been putting it, with relatively strong 
autonomous drives, who is the one who enters the arts and the professions. 

I have no evidence for other than professional occupations, nor suffi- 
cient personal acquaintance in other circles to be able to discuss the situa- 
tion in them, At the professional level, however, it seems to me that the 
relative strength of autonomous and homonomous drives enters into pro- 
fessional choice, something in this manner. Men whose autonomous 
drives are strong but not markedly so, whose intellectual make-up tends to 
the relatively greater dominance of non-verbal ability, and whose homono- 
mous drives seem to find satisfaction in empathy with ideas, with symbols 
of things rather than with the things themselves, are men who are well 
suited to the pursuit of science and likely to be attracted to it. In another 
group, where homonomous drives seem to be very much stronger, but in 
whom the major need is for empathy with the world outside, with things 
rather than with people, or with people as a special sort of thing—in this 
group, who need to incorporate the world into themselves and then to re- 
express it, we find the artists. In this same group with stronger homono- 
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mous drives, we also find a more apparently feminine emotional adaptation. 


In 


still another group, homonomous needs are very dominant, and their 


expression is through empathy with people. These are the men who are 
most feminine in their emotional adaptation and who are happiest in such 
professions as the ministry, teaching, social work, and medicine. 


I wish to emphasize the point that this is, as yet, only a hypothesis, 


and that much more study is needed. I offer it only as a hypothesis now, 
but as one which I have found meaningful and which offers leads for 
further research. 


11. 
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The Problem of National Character: 
A Methodological Analysis 


National character refers to the shared behaviors characteristic of a cultural 
group: the similarity in motives, in rewards, and in behavioral techniques. 
Professor Farber reviews the development of the concept of national character 
and considers the issues in conducting research in this problem area. Another 
treatment of the concept is given by Gorer* and Mead.’ The concept of basic 
personality structure, developed by Kardiner,* while similar to the concept of 
national character, is another approach to research in the problem of shared 
behaviors of a cultural group. 

In this collection the following selections relate to national character: 
Cantril (p. 100), Hallowell (p. 264), Cottrell (p. 319), Newcomb (p. 331), 
and Gillin (p. 412). 
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Saez SIX YEARS have elapsed since Klineberg’s (10) pioneering 
article, among psychologists, treating with the science of national character. 
Since then, there has been a burgeoning of investigation in this area, mak- 
ing it advisable, perhaps, on the basis of the additional perspective gained, 
to examine the salient methodological difficulties that have been revealed 
and to evaluate the prospects for future development. 

The reasons for the expansion of this area constitute a problem for the 
sociology of knowledge, but one might speculatively suggest as a hypothesis 
the convergence during this period of the following trends: (a) the in- 
creased acceptance of the Freudian psychodynamics as an explanation of 
personality formation; (b) the development of projective methods of per- 
sonality study with promise of intercultural adaptability; (c) the need, 
during the last war, for understanding the character of enemy and friendly 
nations, as well as our own, for the purpose of predicting and influencing 
morale; (d) a similar need, during the post-war period, for knowledge both 
leading to international understanding so that the possibility of war is 
mitigated, and, at the same time, providing ammunition for the current 
“cold war” or a potential future one; and (e) the virtual exhaustion by 
cultural anthropologists of available un-described preliterate societies, with 
their subsequent turning to literate ones. 

An interesting preliminary question is whether we are dealing here with 
pure or applied science. It is clear that the distinction is, in the social 
sciences, rather arbitrary. A nation represents one empirically observed 
type of human grouping and the character of such groupings may be 
studied as a problem in social organization in the investigatory spirit of 
pure science. On the other hand, if the scientist is primarily concerned 
in his research with the application of his findings to practical problems, 
such as international propaganda, then we are dealing with applied science. 
The distinction here would appear to revolve around the aims of the in- 
vestigator, and these are rarely unmixed. 

It should prove useful, at the outset, to examine the broad setting in 
which the problem rests. 


A. Nations and Cultures 


The problem of the measurement of differences between large groups of 
mankind is not, for social psychology, a new one. Psychological differ- 
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ences between the sexes, or among races, have been subject to researches 
for a good number of years. The demarcation of these groups, based 
upon anatomical differences, has been simple with regard to sex and not 
insurmountably difficult, once the anatomical criteria have been decided 
upon, with regard to race. 

Unlike sex and race, which are physiological-anatomical concepts, the 
concept of nation is essentially political-geographical. We are dealing, in 
the case of a nation, with a sub-division of mankind living under a 
sovereign government and within a circumscribed geographical area. 
Fairly frequently, to be sure, other properties characterize the people of a 
nation: blood-ties; common mores, language and religion; a sense of social 
homogeneity and common interest. None of these, however, is a sine qua 
non. 

It is clear that such a grouping need not—and frequently does not— 
correspond with cultural groupings. And yet, it is in relation to a par- 
ticular culture pattern that one might expect to find a particular character 
structure. Eastern Poles of similar culture may live in Poland or over the 
border in the Soviet Union; the Tyrolese of northern Italy are part of the 
same culture group as the Tyrolese just over the Austrian border, and 
were, in fact, under the Austrian-Hungarian flag until after World War I. 
The very formulation of our problem, then, immediately reveals rather 
awkward dimensions. 

Not only do national and cultural boundaries often fail to correspond, 
but we are confronted with the further difficulty of nations containing 
several cultures. Is it possible, for example, to make a general statement 
about the character structure of the people of the Soviet Union? Such a 
statement would have to include reference to Ukranians, Letts, Armenians, 
Mongols, and a large number of other culturally diverse groups. A Cana- 
dian national character would need to include French and British Cana- 
dians, as well as, to an extent, Indians and Eskimos. It is dubious that 
any meaningful residuum of character structure could encompass such 
groups. It becomes clear that we cannot speak of a national character in 
multi-cultural nations, or stated positively, that the concept offers promise 
only in uni-cultural ones. It may be possible, to be sure, to speak of a 
nation having several subnational characters, but such a procedure ap- 
preciably modifies our present concept. 

Geoffrey Gorer (11), although entitling his book The American People, 
with the sub-title A Study in National Character, states in his foreword 
that his study excludes the southern states, Texas, rural New England, 
and California, together with the obvious ethnic, religious and social 
minorities in the remaining area. Actually, then, he attempts to deal 
merely with the largest of the American sub-national cultures. 

Then there are nations of a different type, rare perhaps, but worth 
mentioning for methodological reasons. Consider a new nation like 
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Israel, consisting of a mélange of peoples from various countries of Eastern 
Europe, from Germany, from the United States, added to older native 
groups. No describable culture seems yet to have emerged and it would 
be pursuing a will-o-the-wisp to seek a national character in such a cul- 
turally unstructured nation. A period of historical continuity for a nation 
would seem to be necessary before uniformities in character might be 
expected. 


B. The Instability of Nations 


It has been objected by Fyfe (3) for example, that the entire concept of 
national character is untenable because nations exhibit marked historical 
changes in behavior and attitudes. The national character of modern 
Greece is doubtless not that of Ancient Greece, of the Japanese of 1850 
not that of the partially Westernized Japanese of today. There is every 
reason to believe that as a culture changes historically personality structure 
within it is concomitantly altered. In this connection, Kardiner and 
Linton (9) have demonstrated, in a happily discovered “natural experi- 
ment,” how an economic shift from a dry-rice culture to a wet-rice culture 
apparently caused marked shifts in character structure in 'Tanala-Betsileo 
of Madagascar. 

If we grant, then, this instability, what remains of our concept of 
national character? Clearly, we cannot insist upon descriptions that are 
true for all eternity: they are at best valid for only certain historical 
periods. If one were given a description of a national character, it would 
be difficult to state with certainty for how long that character had existed 
and impossible to state for how long it will continue to exist. Our con- 
cept is history-bound. 

It must be pointed out that changes which are historically dramatic need 
not cause changes in national character structure. A nation may fight 
a war, suffer a change in government, or ally itself with a different power 
bloc without marked effect upon the character of its people. 

There are, moreover, psychological aspects of nations that one would not 
want to include in the national character concept. Recently, for example, 
a trans-Atlantic plane crashed, killing a popular French boxing champion 
and plunging many French into a day or two of depression. It would be 
as patently inadvisable to include “depression” as a component of the French 
character as it would be to ascribe “anxiety” to the Germans on the basis 
of their post-war state of mind. Short duration mood fluctuations, while 
they may well be related to character structure in the types of stimuli to 
which they are responses, for instance, or in the style of response, are not 
in themselves the psychological variables in which we are interested. 

A concept of national character then can neither on the one hand insist 
upon long-range stability nor accept on the other short-range fluctuations 
of a non-characterological type. The implied problem of precisely what 
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levels of personality are optimally to be probed is beyond the limits of the 
present paper. 


C. The Heterogeneity of Nations 


Strictly speaking, there are probably as many personalities in a nation 
as there are individuals. Even if we ignore large areas of individual 
differences, we still find sharp differences between rural and urban dwellers, 
and among classes within a nation. Yet the concept of national 
character would attempt a single general description which covers the bulk 
of individuals as well as all classes. Consider, for example: “the French 
character structure” would need satisfactorily to include Leon Blum and 
Charles deGaulle, peasants of Normandy and fishermen of Brittany, Com- 
munist auto workers of the Paris suburbs, the smart society of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, inn-keepers of the Midi, and so on. Somehow, a 
lowest common denominator, or a modal personality must be extracted 
from this potpourri. 

It has been suggested, indeed, that class differences within a nation may 
be greater than differences between given classes in different nations, for 
instance, that French and German industrialists might be more alike than 
are French industrialists and French peasants. This may well be true, 
though it does a certain violence by pulling out of context aspects of fairly 
integrated national constellations. It nevertheless dramatizes the awk- 
wardness of our problem. 

There has been a tendency in some anthropological circles, particularly 
by Mead,’ to minimize this problem, apparently on the theoretical ground 
that every member of a nation necessarily exhibits the national character, 
so that it matters little which particular individuals one studies. To 
simplify, it is as if all members of a nation were envisaged as having been 
immersed in the homogeneous fluid of national culture, with the soaked-up 
fluid readily identifiable by a trained observer on the person of each in- 
dividual of the nation. 

A more scientific analogy would perhaps be with the Spearman theory 
of intelligence: though there are individual differences (s factors) there 
is a general national character (g factor) common to all. 

Such a view would seem to the present writer untenable. There may 
well be little general factor of any consequence running through all classes 
and groups of a nation; class characters may be interrelated in complex, 
perhaps complementary, ways. Methodologically, how could one ascer- 
tain, by examining a few members of a given class, where their class 
characteristics ended and their national characteristics began? One could 
not, without sampling and inter-class comparisons. 

The concept of “the basic personality structure” of Kardiner (8) was 
designed for extremely broad cultural comparisons and not for the study 
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of national differences. Kardiner maintains, for example, that the basic 
personality structure of Sophocles was essentially the same as that of 
modern Western man. Its possible applicability to the present problem, 
is, however, readily apparent, and Linton (77) has indeed suggested its 
use with nations. 

Substantially the same difficulties as encountered in connection with 
Mead’s approach would seem to be involved here. One of the underlying 
postulates of the concept is “that the techniques which the members of any 
society employ in the care and rearing of children are culturally patterned 
and will tend to be similar, although never identical for various families 
within the society.” Aside from the possibility, with which we are not 
here primarily concerned, that child-rearing practices may be overstressed 
as cause, this postulate is certainly inaccurate for modern Western nations. 
Ericson (2) has shown, for example, that there are important differences 
in child-rearing practices between social classes in the United States. 
Kardiner (8, p. 38) seems aware of the necessity of considering differen- 
tiations due to status, but feels (p. 365) that the basic character in the 
United States is uniform and does not follow class lines. Thus he at- 
tempts to designate the basic personality structure of “Plainville,” a rural 
American community, and to treat it as if it were the character structure 
of Western culture. 

Tt would seem that approaches such as Kardiner’s and Mead’s run the 
risk of assuming what is to be proved by spreading a homogeneous se- 
mantic veneer over the cracks in the social structure of nations. There 
would seem to be no substitute, if we are to know the character of nations, 
for the laborious task of considering classes and other groupings within 
nations, 

Kaldegg (7) has recently compared English and German secondary 
school pupils, employing a projective test. While running the risk of 
failing to touch certain aspects of adult personality, this method, provided 
the social backgrounds of the student groups are comparable, would appear 
to be a useful one. Before generalizing about the entire nations, however, 
it would be desirable to sample students at several social levels. 

The present writer has experimented with the method of comparing 
similar occupational groups in different countries, i.e., insurance clerks in 
England and the United States. While such a method appears to keep 
many factors constant, the greatest caution should certainly be employed 
in generalizing observed differences to “the British” or “the Americans” as 
nations, Other occupational groups may differ along quite other dimen- 
sions. Nevertheless, this method offers a preliminary approach to an 
admittedly baffling problem. 

In connection with the heterogeneity of nations, there is a special prob- 
lem concerning the relation of élites or policy-makers of a nation to the 
population at large. 
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D. The Policy-Makers and the People 


A headline like “Britain Recognizes Red China” semantically analyzed, 
means, of course, that the British Foreign Secretary, on the basis of con- 
sultation with his advisers, has extended recognition. Nevertheless, the 
tendency to impute certain characteristics to the British people on the basis 
of such a governmental act is very great. Can we generalize about the 
Russian character structure from the acts of the Politiburo? It would be 
extremely foolhardy, and yet some relation of considerable subtlety doubt- 
less exists, for are these political leaders not Russians living in the context 
of a Russian culture? And do not their policy decisions in turn mold the 
institutions of Russia and thus modify the Russian character structure? 
As an élite, are their attitudes and behavior not imitated? Are their de- 
cisions, and more particularly the decisions of policy makers in democratic 
countries, not limited by what “public opinion” will tolerate? 

Let us keep in mind, on the other hand, that policy-makers are atypical 
members of a nation who have risen to their positions partially on the very 
basis of these atypical characteristics. Moreover, their governmental rôles 
expose them to different stimulus constellations as well as modify their 
motivational systems. Whatever their relation to the governed might be, 
it is certainly too complex to allow for easy transformation of descriptions 
between the two. One would surely wish to make more direct observation 
of the larger population itself. 

Since policy is made by élites operating within a special psychological 
context, a pragmatic objection to the whole notion of national character 
arises from the viewpoint of applied psychology: that a description of a 
national character would be of little value in predicting the international 
political acts of a nation. Inkeles (6), for example, has made this point. 

Even if of no primary interest to the pure scientist, this objection is a 
serious one to those more practically oriented. It would surely be perilous 
to predict whether a particular nation will attack by unannounced Blitz» 
krieg or only after a formal declaration of war, purely on the basis of 
national character data. Factors such as relative strengths, types of 
armaments, and geographical positions definitely are involved. Nonethe- 
less, taken in conjunction with such variables, a knowledge of the national 
character would in all probability be of value. 

Assuming, for instance, that Mead’s (73) “chip on the shoulder” de- 
scription of the American character is valid, one would be more apt to 
expect the United States to fight only after it has been attacked or declared 
war upon, though it may possibly have maneuvered the opposing nation 
into a position in which it felt that it had to attack. Benedict’s (7) ob- 
servations on the rôle of authority and hierarchy in the Japanese character 
have been useful in predicting the docility of the Japanese under occupa- 
tion. In general, then, without insisting upon national character as the 
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sole determinant of national policy, one can still insist upon its potential 
value when considered in conjunction with other variables. 


E. Personality Structure or Social Structure? 


The term “national character” has thus far in this discussion been de- 
liberately employed in a rather loose and undefined way so that various 
facets of it might be examined. A serious problem must now, however, 
be faced. Is it profitable to deal in this connection with personality 
structure in the narrowly psychological sense of an organization of traits? 
Or is it necessary, on a national stage, to employ a broader concept which 
includes personality together with descriptions of certain important social 
institutions of the nation? 

Would it be meaningful, for example, to talk of the religiosity of the 
Spaniards without description of the officially monopolistic position of the 
church in Spain, or of the irreligiosity of the Russians without considering 
the attitude of the Soviet government toward religion? Would it not con- 
stitute a distorting removal from context to speak of American extraversion 
without reference to our market, pecuniary economy? Extraversion in 
Italy, for instance, would have quite a different meaning. 

No sharp lines can be drawn here, but it would seem advisable, on the 
basis of such considerations, to include aspects of the national institutions 
and ways of life along with the more narrow description of psychological 
personality traits. That some of these institutions may contribute causally 
to the personality structure does not eliminate the necessity for their in- 
clusion. 

A recent development in research technique is relevant here. That is, 
the use of what Klineberg (9) has called “cultural products,” e.g., litera- 
ture, art, and humor as an index of national character. McGranahan and 
Wayne (12) have, for instance, compared the German and American 
character through analysis of popular plays. That the successful plays of 
a nation bear some relation to the national character is undeniable, but that 
this relation is sufficiently direct to allow easy inferences is another ques- 
tion. 

Consider something of the life history of a successful play. It is written 
by a rare member of a nation, who selects and organizes certain aspects 
of experience based upon deep personal motives yet in accordance with 
certain literary conventions. His work must convince a producer that its 
production will be profitable, and then it must in actuality attract certain 
publics who are willing to pay to see it. A series of selective processes 
is involved here, and the play succeeding in passing through them may 
reflect only narrowly and distortedly particular aspects of the national 
character. Plays may merely tell élite classes what they would like to 
hear, or mirror them as they would like to be. Plays may fail to touch 
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upon huge segments of the national character because these are taken for 
granted in the nation, unverbalized, and not viewed as dramatic material. 
Cultural products, then, must be analyzed with delicacy. If we can 
tease out something of the selective processes involved we may gain 
valuable insights into national character. McGranahan’s stimulating 
findings indicate that there is rich material here. The difficulty is rather 
that cultural products may be too rich after passing through a series of 
social processes, furnishing at best hypotheses rather than verifications. 


F. The Methodology of Verification 


Investigators trained in a rigorously empirical, experimentalist tradition 
are apt to find themselves ill-at-ease and inhibited in confronting the prob- 
lem of national character. Non-scientific writers, in contrast, have been 
relatively free of paralyzing cautions in their sweeping, impressionistic 
generalizations. Somewhere between these two extremes has been the 
recent work carried out in certain anthropological circles, best exemplified, 
perhaps, by Gorer’s (4) report on the American character. It should 
prove of value to examine methodologically this widely publicized book. 
That its title is rather too sweeping has already been indicated. 

At first glance the experimentalist is nonplussed by the total lack of the 
kinds of scientific controls he has come to consider necessary. There is 
no systematic method of investigation; no description of the numbers or 
kinds of people interviewed, if any; no quantification; no deductions that 
follow with necessity from particular arrangements of data. There are 
only stated conclusions, in terms, to be sure, of some ethnological and 
psychoanalytic sophistication, but in the final analysis essentially impres- 
sionistic. 

And yet, the conclusions possess a certain plausibility, and even bril- 
liance. There can be no doubt that the very experience of “plausibility” 
needs analysis. For a scientifically trained person plausibility probably 
involves some swift mental manipulations which attempt to fit the hypoth- 
esis into accepted frames of reference, thus roughly testing it, and find- 
ing that it does violence to none of these frames and indeed fits some 
fairly well. In the present case, some of the material seems to correspond 
with the reader’s own informal observations, but there is probably also 
another reason for the plausibility. That is, that a single concept appears 
successfully to subsume a number of discrete social phenomena, or at least 
to interrelate them. Specificially, Gorer relates to American rejection of 
immigrant fathers such characteristics as our contempt of Europe, of politi- 
cians, our dislike of military officers, of social planning, etc. In mature 
sciences, such subsumption is successful and precise. Newton’s Gravita- 
tional Law, for instance, explains specific phenomena like falling bodies, 
the movements of planets, and the rise and fall of tides. 
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The problem here is first to ascertain whether Gorer’s specific assertions 
are in the main true, and secondly to note whether his generalization suc- 
ceeds in subsuming them. Unfortunately, unlike the case of the phenom- 
ena of physics, no firm evidence is adduced to indicate the extent, or indeed 
the very existence of the American characteristics he describes. On the 
other hand, as already indicated, the general concept does succeed with a 
certain plausibility in subsuming and relating many of the specific descrip- 
tions of American character. 

Methodological evaluation of this curious state of affairs is difficult. In 
the study of “the seamless web of culture” the method of plausible sub- 
sumptions may indeed be a valuable social science research tool. In the 
present case, one is, to be sure, disturbed by such considerations as the 
necessity for explaining the apparent dislike of authority in nations like 
France and Italy, where the causality could not be the same as in the 
United States. One would demand in addition, of course, evidence for the 
existence of the American characteristics as described. One is, moreover, 
a priori suspicious of the monolithic causal scheme presented. There is, 
however, no necessity for a dichotomous structuring which would either 
totally reject or totally accept Gorer’s material or any other which uses a 
similar approach. There are provocative hypotheses here, which must be 
subjected to more rigorous test. 

Tn conclusion, one can only point to the subtle and tenuous nature of the 
problem of national character. We are beset, particularly in this area of 
social research, by methodological riddles not easily susceptible of solution. 
We cannot plead, as is now being done, that the urgent need for results in 
a tense world justifies speedy but superficial work. 

Is a science of national character possible? Yes, if we remain methodo- 
logically alert and are sufficiently un-compulsive to face the possibility that 
our laborious digging along this vein may never produce more than low- 
grade ore. 
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ROGER G. BARKER AND HERBERT F. WRIGHT” ° 


—— 


Psychological Ecology 
and the Problem 
of Psychosocial Development 


Drs. Barker and Wright propose that the study of behavior, like biology and 
astronomy, include the observation of behavior in its natural habitat. They 
propose that an investigation describe in as precise detail as possible how the 
laws of behavior operate in the situation where the action takes place. Their 
proposal is not meant as a substitute for systematic experimental investigations 
but as an adjunct, a necessary supplement to systematic study of personality 
and behavior. 

The proposal to study psychological ecology has its origins in the work of 
K. Lewin and E. Brunswik, as Barker and Wright point out. The reader will 
find a number of references to their research below.’ 


‘From Child Development, 1949, 20, 131-143. Reprinted by permission of the 
authors and publishers. 

* This paper is an expansion of one given at the Denver symposium by one of the 
authors. The paper has been prepared by the authors named, but it represents the 
thinking of the whole staff of the Midwest Child Study Project. The staff includes 
the authors and Phil Schoggen, Jack Nall, Louise Barker, Lorene Wright, Beverly 
Fox, Lucille Johnson, Maxine Schoggen, Irene Nall and Mariana Remple. This 
project is being supported by a research grant from the Division of Research Grants 
and Fellowships of the National Institute of Health, U. S. Public Health Service, 
and by the University of Kansas. We are greatly indebted to the people of Midwest 
for their understanding and help. 

*R. G. Barker and H. F. Wright, One Boy’s Day; a Speciman Record of Behavior, 
New York, Harper, 1951; H. F. Wright and R. G. Barker, Methods in Psychological 
Ecology; a Progress Report, Lawrence, Kansas, University of Kansas, Field Study of 
Children’s Behavior, 1950; R. G. Barker and H. F. Wright, The Psychological 
Habitat of Raymond Birch, in J. H. Rohrer and M. Sherif (editors), Social Psy- 
chology at the Crossroads, New York, Harper, 1951. 
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P SYCHOSOCIAL DEVELOPMENT occurs as the person behaves in 
life situations. One method of studying the person-situation-behavior vari- 
ables that are relevant to psychosocial development is the straightforward 
one of describing the behavior of persons in naturally occurring situations. 
Non-experimental investigation of this kind has been productive in astron- 
omy and the earth and biological sciences. The literatures of these sci- 
ences record many practical and theoretical achievements that are based 
upon naturalistic description. In the literature of biology, for example, 
there are many detailed, concrete descriptions of the conditions of life and 
the structural and functional adaptations thereto of plants and animals. 
Descriptive ecology is an important part of biology and an important source 
of both practical information and scientific knowledge. 

Psychology early became experimental; it has accomplished little toward 
the development of field-study methods. There are few scientific records 
that tell of a human mother caring for her young. There are few descrip- 
tions that give an account of how a particular teacher behaved in a class- 
room and of how the children reacted. We do not know with scientific ac- 
curacy what the members of some one family actually did and said during 
a meal. We cannot find a detailed history of any child from the time he 
awoke one morning until he went to sleep that night. Ecology is scarcely 
a recognized branch of psychology. 

The near absence of ecological techniques and data in psychology pre- 
cludes the investigation of certain problems having an important bearing 
upon psychosocial development, and because of this deficiency the study of 
other problems is greatly retarded. It is important, therefore, that the 
meaning of ecology and its place in psychology be made explicit. 


Psychological Ecology 


The Greek root of the word ecology means home or homeland. For 
biologists, the study of ecology is concerned with the naturally occurring 
biological homelands or habitats of plants and animals—particularly with 
the relations between habitat and function, population characteristics, and 
Structural change. 

If we take the terms ecology and habitat into psychology and follow bio- 
logical usage, the first question is this: What is the homeland, the habitat 
of behavior? It is right here that a disagreement has already arisen in the 
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use of these terms. One homeland of behavior is the world as it exists for 
the person and as it affects behavior, the psychological situation or life- 
space. The other homeland of behavior is the impersonal world which 
does not affect behavior directly, yet both limits the psychological world 
and contributes to its content. This other homeland of behavior is the 
world of physical and geographical conditions, of social groupings and in- 
teractions, of economic and political processes, of institutions, of prevailing 
ideological patterns; it is the non-psychological milieu which surrounds the 
psychological world and from which in part psychological habitats are 
made. 

Lewin (3) has used the term psychological ecology to refer to the rela- 
tions between these two realms, the psychological and the non-psychologi- 
cal worlds. In a study of food habits, for example, he points out how the 
psychological determiners of this behavior are directly influenced by eco- 
nomic, agricultural, geographic and other non-psychological conditions. 
The problem of establishing the connections between non-psychological 
facts and psychological situations or habitats Lewin calls the ecological 
problem. 

Brunswick (1) uses the term ecology to denote the body of problems 
concerned with the description of the psychological world and its relation 
to behavior. Ecological variables for Brunswick are the perceived size 
and distance of objects, not their measured size and distance; or the judged 
intelligence and political conservatism of persons, not their measured 
intelligence and conservatism. 

Both Lewin and Brunswick agree in using ecology and habitat to refer 
to naturally occurring, non-experimental situations. There are good rea- 
sons for continuing this usage and for giving the term ecology in psychology 
a very general referent, namely: the study of behavior in naturally occur- 
ring situations. This marks off psychological ecology from experimental 
psychology, with the latter defined as the study of behavior in artificially 
arranged situations, whether these include brass instruments or devices like 
projective tests and questionnaires. 

Following Brunswick and Lewin further, we can distinguish two ecologi- 
cal problems and two corresponding terms to identify them. 

First, there is the problem of the non-psychological milieu, of the mate- 
rial-cultural world in which the person is immersed, and of the way it is 
transformed into a psychological world or habitat. 

There is the further problem of the psychological habitat, of the naturally 
occurring psychological world, one that depends partly upon the non-psy- 
chological milieu and partly upon the motives and abilities of the person. 
The requirement here is to describe existing habitats and to show how they 
are related to behavior. 

Both of these problems are of fundamental significance for psychosocial 
development. 
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Psychological Habitat 


We have good techniques for describing and measuring behavior, but 
inferior means of describing and measuring psychological habitat. One of 
the first needs here has been the need for more adequate concepts. In the 
absence of such concepts we resort to short-hand ways of denoting differ- 
ent habitats, generally in non-psychological terms, as when we point to the 
“situation” of the “only child,” the “lower class child,” the “Negro child,” 
the “urban child,” the “institutionalized child.” It is true that biologists, 
too, use non-biological terms to designate animal and plant habitats, as 
when they refer to the Alpine, Hudson, and Sonoron zones. Biologists, 
however, know a great deal about the biological complexes, the manifolds 
of temperature, precipitation, soil conditions, and the like, which these 
terms designate. But psychologists often have only the vaguest under- 
standing of the psychological conditions named by their habitat terms. 

When the needed information becomes available and we have psycho- 
logical habitat maps, as we now have biological habitat maps, a number of 
approaches to the study of psychosocial development will become easier. 
Important possibilities here include the following. 

1. Comparative studies of habitat and behavior at different times and 
places, One cannot investigate the changes which have occurred during 
the last century in the rearing and behavior of children. No scientific rec- 
ords have been kept. The best one can do is to call upon the writings of 
novelists, diarists, letter writers and news reporters, and from them recon- 
struct in some degree the conditions of the past. This is almost as true for 
intercultural and subcultural research. There are few descriptions of the 
conditions of life and behavior of particular individuals in different cultures 
which are suitable for psychological analysis. It is virtually impossible, 
moreover, for an investigator to cover the ground of available studies from 
the original data collection through the stages of analysis and interpretation. 

2. Studies of acculturation and personality formation. Acculturation 
occurs and personality is formed through the interaction of psychological 
habitat and behavior as they occur in life situations. The tasks of the stu- 
dent of acculturation and personality are to formulate the general laws by 
which psychological habitat is related to acculturation and personality for- 
mation, and also to discover and describe existing psychological habitats. 
The whole problem is one that cannot be met in laboratories or clinics; it 
requires first-hand descriptions of behavior and conditions as they occur in 
real life. At the present time we have little scientific information on this 
matter. We know much about what children do in the laboratory, under 
experimentally induced frustration and conflict, for example; and we know 

“The work of sociologists and ethnologists deals largely with the generalized 


habitats and behavior of the people of a culture or subculture. We are concerned, 
here, with the habitats and behavior of particular individuals. 
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much about what children do in the situations created by psychological 
tests. But we know little about the content, order, and patterning of the 
situations which actually exist for children in their daily lives; nor do we 
know how children react to these situations. We know a great deal about 
how children are able to behave, but we know little about how they do 
behave because we have not studied what they do in their psychological 
habitats. 

3. Theoretical studies. The lack of naturalistic records of behavior has 
retarded systematic, theoretical studies. It is well known that important 
theoretical achievements have been made in such non-experimental sciences 
as astronomy, geology, and meteorology. It would be unfortunate if psy- 
chology should neglect at this stage in its development the naturalistic ap- 
proach to problems of explanation, for psychology is at present much better 
equipped than formerly to handle naturalistic data on an adequate con- 
ceptual level. The central task of theoretical psychology is to formulate 
the general laws governing the simultaneous and sequential interdepend- 
encies of behavior and situation. Methods of recording the simultaneous 
and successive behavior manifolds in naturally occurring situations are es- 
sential to progress in this difficult task. For one thing, it is impossible to 
create experimentally some conditions that occur in life situations. No 
laboratory can duplicate the frequency of repetition, duration, intensity or 
complexity of psychological situations and behavior that are common out- 
side the laboratory. Further, a great variety of psychological habitats 
occur in every community, so that it is possible to test hypotheses by com- 
paring the behavior of persons in different habitats. The proposed pro- 
cedures are similar to well established public health methods in which 
health and growth are studied in relation to naturally occurring nutritional 
and sanitary conditions. 


Non-Psychological Milieu 


We turn to the other main problem of psychological ecology, the relation 
between psychological habitat and the non-psychological milieu. How 
and in what degree does the material-cultural world affect psychological 
habitat? 

Through studies in Midwest, U. S. A., we have found that this com- 
munity, like every other, provides for its children a limited number of psy- 
chological habitats, just as a geographical area provides a limited number 
of plant and animal habitats. How does this come about? In a consider- 
able degree through manipulation of the non-psychological milieu. It is 
common to say that the world of the child, his habitat, arises through learn- 
ing. Our studies already suggest, however, that habitats are created or 
destroyed in a much more direct and immediate way, i.e., through manipu- 
lation of the non-psychological milieu. For example, the children of Mid- 
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west have few regularly recurring habitats which mean to them, “this is a 
time and place to have a good time with grown-ups’ help.” There are few 
adult-created recreational groups—no hobby clubs, no dancing classes, no 
purely social organizations for children or adolescents. Adult-sponsored 
children’s activities are chiefly cultural and educational, with sheer recrea- 
tion as an adjunct, e.g., the programs of the 4-H Club, the Sunday schools, 
and the Scouts. The scarcity of purely social-recreational habitats for 
children in Midwest is not a consequence of learning by the children that 
they are “bad” and therefore to be avoided; this is, in fact, not true. Their 
scarcity is an outcome of the fact that the community does not provide the 
milieu so that many regularly recurring habitats of this kind can exist for its 
children. The town uses its resources for the psychosocial development of 
children more in other ways. 


Methods of Psychological Ecology 


In the space available, it is possible to consider briefly only two methodo- 
logical problems of psychological ecology, both of them concerned with 
behavior and psychological habitat. We refer to (Z) methods of sampling, 
and (2) methods of recording.® 

Sampling behavior and psychological habitat. The primary data of a 
study in psychological ecology are behavior-habitat units. One of the first 
findings of the Midwest research was that great numbers of such units occur 
in even a small community. Midwest has a total population of 700, of 
which 109 are children below the age of 12 years. Our records indicate 
that, considering only the children, there occur in Midwest 75,000 to 
100,000 differentiable behavior-habitat units, or episodes, each day. It is 
clear that means have to be found for sampling so great a mass of material. 

Two kinds of sampling guides are available. First, there are stable, 
non-psychological characteristics of individuals that are known to be corre- 
lated with behavior. These include sex, age and social class. Factors 
associated with variations in these characteristics influence behavior in 
more or less characteristic ways. Secondly, there are stable, non-psycho- 
logical situations of the community which are known to be correlated with 
behavior, e.g., the situations provided by the Sunday school, the day school, 
a basketball game, the drug store. Such community situations coerce the 
children who enter them to behave in relatively homogeneous ways regard- 
less of the individual characteristics of the children. The behavior of chil- 
dren in Sunday school will be quite different from the behavior of the same 


* Other problems of method that cannot be considered here are (1) methods of 
identifying and describing the non-psychological milieu, (2) methods of defining and 
identifying valid units of behavior and habitat, (3) methods of describing behavior 
and habitat in valid conceptual terms. These problems will be considered in 


subsequent papers. 
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children in day school, in the drug store, or at the basketball game. Every 
community provides a number of such situations; we may call these the 
behavior settings of the community. 

The student of behavioral ecology is in a position to make a two-way 
stratified sampling of behavior-habitat units if he has available a census of 
the individuals of the community with their age, sex, and social class, and 
a map of the behavior settings of the community. It is not necessary to 
consider further here the variables of age, sex and social class; however, 
behavior settings require additional discussion. 

The behavior settings of a community form a link between the non- 
psychological milieu of a child and his psychological habitat. Every be- 
havior setting contains non-psychological forces which compel the child to 
develop a psychological habitat that is in some degree appropriate to or 
isomorphic with it. A behavior setting may be defined as a physical or 
social part of the non-psychological world that is generally perceived as 
appropriate for particular kinds of behavior. The behavior settings of a 
community are the limited number of physical-social regions which are 
selected from the infinite number that could be discriminated and which are 
perceived as possessing appropriateness as centers for particular kinds of 
behavior. 

A behavior setting is denoted both by its objective physical-social char- 
acteristics and by its perceived behavioral possibilities. Thus, the behavior 
setting, “chair,” has both certain physical properties (including shape and 
size) and perceived behavior appropriateness (a place to sit). A person 
may in this case engage in the appropriate behavior in the absence of a 
chair. He may sit on a stone; but this does not make the stone a “chair” 
for the person, if his perceptions are normal. An object with the physical 
properties of a chair which, as in some oriental cultures, is not perceived 
as being appropriate for the behavior of sitting is not a “chair.” 

Similarly, a social behavior setting requires both a certain social arrange- 
ment and a particular perception of its behavior appropriateness, Thus, 
the behavior setting, “birthday party,” must include both an objective social 
arrangement (invitations, guests, refreshments) and characteristics of the 
situation which are perceived as appropriate for “party” behavior (gifts, 
congratulations, games), Either, alone, does not make a birthday party. 

The behavior settings of a community are partly created by the people, 
as in the instances of streets, churches, and policemen. In part, too, they 
are selected from the infinite number of conditions and states of affairs, 
such as bathing beaches, quarries, and social classes, that make up nature 
and society. The behavior setting has the same place in the psychology of 
action as a color chart in the psychology of perception. To be “red” on 
the color chart an area must have a certain physical wave length of reflected 
light plus the perception of it by most people as “red.” Tf either of these 
dimensions of the area should change, the color would not be “red.” 
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Some physically discriminable parts of the environment are not behavior 
settings because they are not generally perceived as being appropriate for 
behavior of any kind. Thus, an abandoned railroad grade near Midwest 


is not a behavior setting. 


It is not seen as appropriate for any activity: 


not for gardening or farming (poor soil and topography); not for sliding 
(banks too short); not for hiking (it goes nowhere); not for picnicking 


(no shade). 


EXAMPLES OF CHILD BEHAVIOR SETTINGS IN MIDWEST 


Physical-Social Milieu 


Own home, 6:00-8:00 a.m.; 
parents call, child undressed, 
clothes available, bathroom 
facilities available. ‘ 


Own home, indoors; no spe- 
cific coercions operating. 


School classroom, “study 
period.” 


School halls and cloakrooms, 
before school and between 
classes. 


Drug store. 


Sunday school, opening ex- 
ercises, 


Women’s Club. 


Streets (except those around 
courthouse square). 


Hardware store. 


Movie. 


Tavern. 


Behavior Appropriateness for Grade-School Child 


“Getting up and getting dressed.” 


activities (playing, reading, listening to radio, 


Sitting, quiet shifting of position, writing, 
reading to self, thinking, day dreaming, quiet 
talking with neighbors about lessons, walking 
about with permission. 


Restrained talking, laughing, joking; walking 


{i variety of quiet, non-destructive “proper” 
tat freely; eating candy. 


cream; purchasing and/or reading comic mag- 
azines; meeting and conversing with friends; 
mild hilarity. 


eae and eating candy, soft drinks, ice 
oe still, listening, group singing. 


Helping mother serve, quiet sitting and listen- 
ing, performing (speaking piece, singing). 


Walking, running, riding horse or bicycle, 
playing ball. 


information about the operation of tools and 
machines, watching mechanics, playing in small 
groups among refrigerators, etc. 


Eating popcorn, meeting friends, watching 


a and buying goods for sale, securing 
ee 


{Looking in. 
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Again, the behavior setting stands midway between the non-psychologi- 
cal milieu and the psychological habitat. It is a part of the non-psycho- 
logical world that is generally perceived as having some particular behavior 
appropriateness. The behavior setting is not a part of the non-psycho- 
logical milieu as such, nor a part of the milieu which has been transformed 
into psychological habitat for a particular individual; it is a part of the 
milieu as it is generally perceived.° 

In practice, behavior settings can be discovered by listing the distinguish- 
able physical and social features of a community, and by asking the inhab- 
itants, “What is the appropriate thing to do here?” This question may be 
asked directly of informants or it may be asked and answered implicitly 
by observing the characteristic behavior of people in different physical and 
social regions of the community. 

Examples of behavior settings for the children of Midwest are given 
in the table on page 405. They have been identified upon the basis of in- 
formation secured from informants, reports in the Midwest Weekly, and 
field observations. The breadth of the categories has been determined by 
the requirements of our research; for some problems, considerably more 
detail would be required. The psychosocial development of the children 
of Midwest takes place within such settings as these. The complete inven- 
tory of behavior settings serves as a guide for sampling the psychological 
habitat and behavior that occur in the community. 

Recording psychological habitat and behavior. Scientific descriptions 
by psychologists of human behavior in naturally occurring situations have 
used four general methods, which are represented by 1) specimen records, 
sometimes called “diary records,” “narrative accounts” or “anecdotal rec- 
ords;” 2) time sample records; 3) surveys and tabulations; 4) case studies 
and biographies. Each method has advantages for ecological studies. It 
is not possible to consider all of the methods here. We should like, 
though, to indicate the place of specimen records in ecological research. 

In their original form, specimen records were simple narrative descrip- 
tions of behavior. Examples are given below: 


Preyer (4); On the 26th day . . . He started suddenly when a dish that he could 
not see was noisily covered near him. He is frightened, then, already at unexpected 
loud noises, as adults are. On the thirtieth day this fright was still more strongly 
manifested. I was standing before the child as he lay quiet, and being called, I said 
aloud, “Ja.” Directly the child threw both arms high up quickly and made a con- 
vulsive start with the upper part of his body, while at the same time his expression, 
which had been one of contentment, became very serious. 

Isaacs (2): Phineas (3:10) went to look at his garden and found the mauve crocus 
which he had planted last week; he showed it to Miss C. saying, “It’s come out— 
that’s because I made it some pudding.” He wanted to plant more bulbs and went 
to the rubbish heap to look for more. There were two crocus open and he began 


"Sociologists and ethnologists are concerned with this problem on a culture-wide 
basis. 
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to dig them up. The stems broke and they came up without the bulbs. Phineas 
said, “Are they broken?” and Lena told him, “Yes because there aren’t any bulbs.” 
... Later Phineas “dug” one up complete with bulb and shouted, “There’s the 
root. . . . That one will grow!” He planted it in his own plot. 


Records of this kind have been severely criticized, and it is partly be- 
cause of them that the term “anecdotal” has become one of opprobrium in 
psychology. The criticisms which have been mentioned most often are 
1) biased selection of incidents, 2) unreliable reporting, 3) unwarranted 
interpretation, and 4) difficult recording and analysis. These criticisms 
are undoubtedly justified in many cases in which primitive specimen rec- 
ords have been used. However, the reading of such anecdotes, even in 
their early inadequate form, reveals advantages which have not often been 
pointed out. They give a multi-variable picture of the molar and molec- 
ular aspects of behavior and situation. They record in some measure the 
continuities of behavior. They present unanalyzed specimens of behavior 
and psychological situation. Other sciences have found it profitable to 
collect relatively intact, unanalyzed specimens of their phenomena for 
study, as in herbia, and in anatomical and geological museums. Psychol- 
ogy has no such collections of its raw material. If we want undissected 
records of how and under what conditions people actually behave we have 
to go to novelists, diarists and news reporters. 

There is some evidence of a new interest in the possibilities of such 
naturalistic records of behavior which will meet present-day requirements 
of reliability and validity. Despite the discouraging shortcomings of early 
anecdotal reports, there is reason to believe that such descriptive accounts 
can be greatly improved. Here is an excerpt from a record that we have 
made. It is taken from a continuous narrative record of a child’s be- 
havior from the time he awoke in the morning until he went to sleep at 
night. It extends from 7:20 a.m. till 9:15 p.m.’ 


Roy is a seven-year-old boy. He lives in Midwest with his mother and father and 
two sisters (15 years and 13 years) and brother (12 years). The following sequence 
of behavior occurred in May, 1949. It took place after Roy had finished breakfast 
and before he left for school. Roy was dressing in his bedroom, which also serves 
as a hallway between the kitchen and the living room. He stood in his shorts beside 
his bed, where lay his clean jeans. 

8:33 Roy took a pair of neatly pressed jeans off the bed and viewed them soberly. 
He sat on the bed as he put his legs into the legs of the jeans. He was puffing with 
the effort of dressing, and probably because he had a cold, too. 

One of the snaps on the fly wouldn’t snap, though he tried hard, frowning impatiently. 
He said “Ounnnn,” in protest and looked at me seriously for me to share this reaction 
to difficulty. 


1 The following day-long specimen record has been published: Barker, Roger G. 
and Wright, Herbert F. One Boy’s Day. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 
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I said, “It’s hard.” He said, “Urrrr,” softly in agreement. 

With another stronger effort he succeeded in fastening the snap. 

He showed no sign of satisfaction, however, as his attention quickly and eagerly 
turned to a belt on the bed. The belt seemed to be the important thing, but the jeans 
had had to go on first. 


He straightened the belt, but was not ready to put it on. 


8:34 He announced, “I’m going to take my belt,” as though this were something 
very important. 


Then he put on the belt. This completed the dressing. 

Roy said proudly and with definiteness, “I’m going to take my gun, too.” 
He looked at me and said, “The gun is still under my pillow.” 

He then looked toward his pillow. 


His tones and glance suggested that there was prestige about sleeping with a gun 
under the pillow. However, there was no arrogance, just happiness. 


He reached under the pillow. 
To his evident surprise, he brought out a flashlight. 


He said, “Ahhh, here’s the flashlight. I didn’t put it up yet.” He laughed as though 
he had been quite inefficient, that he should have done that some time before. 


He took the flashlight, and laid it carefully on a ledge of the nearby cupboard. 


8:35 Lola, his fifteen-year-old sister, called pleasantly, but with responsibility, “Are 
you about ready to go to school, honey?” 


As Lola came in, Roy got his gun and holster from under the pillow. 
Lola went directly to Roy and turned his collar down. 


She said, asserting her responsibility, but in a friendly voice, “Collars look better 
when they are turned down,” 


She kneeled and turned up Roy’s jean legs so they wouldn’t be too long. 


She was quite motherly about this. Roy was absorbed with his gun and holster, 
paying little attention to his sister. 


Then Lola noticed Roy’s holster and gun and said, “You shouldn’t wear that holster 
and the gun,” in an authoritative tone. 


He ignored her remark and quietly persisted in preparing to wear the gun. He was 
getting the holster placed just right on the belt. 
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Then he took off a chain that was on the holster. 
He put the chain on the bed. 


His sister said, “You can’t wear it.” Then as a more forceful approach, “Mother 
doesn’t want you to wear it.” She said this firmly and with agitation. 


Roy showed no intention of heeding her. He adjusted the holster even more; then 
put the belt around him and began to fasten it. 


8:36 His sister exclaimed quite loudly as she saw him actually put the belt on, “Roy, 
you take it off!” 


Roy stood resolute and very quiet. 


This did not appear to be an ominous quietness perhaps to be followed by tears or 
tantrum. I think Roy had decided he didn’t necessarily win by argument or pleading 
a cause, but that it is more prudent to act quietly, avoiding interference. It was a 
technique, it seemed, for coping with a sister who would try to prevent him from doing 
what he wanted to do. Lola did not show hostility during the argument. She meant 
to be firm because she was responsible for his dressing, but she did not show much 
agitation until she saw him actually putting the belt on. 


She seemed finally to be almost ready to concede the point, and said, “Do you play 
guns at recess?” 


He said, “Yes,” emphatically and also defensively, looking straight ahead. 


Vernon, (the twelve-year-old brother) who came in to hear the argument, said, 
knowingly and in firm contradiction, “Oh no you don’t.” Lola said uncertainly 
and still trying to reckon with Roy, “Well, will it be warm enough today?” 


I took it the argument was over and Roy had won. 


The sister said, “I’ll wash you.” She started for the bathroom, expecting Roy to 


follow. 


Records such as this, presenting as they do relatively complete accounts 
of behavior and psychological habitat as they naturally occur appear to be 
of great potential value for studies of psychosocial development. Their 
validity, reliability and practicability remain to be determined, although 
there is little question that they are adequate for many problems. 

Through our work in making specimen records, we have learned a num- 
ber of things which seem to be of methodological significance. 

1. At the present time specimen records must be made by watching and 
verbally describing the behavior of the subject. Sound moving pictures or 
television may become technically feasible in the future, although the dif- 


ficulties appear to be very great. 


2. Records covering relatively long sequences of behavior are advan- 


tageous. In the first place, the danger of biased selection of behavior inci- 
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dents is reduced as the length of the sequence is increased. We find that a 
record covering the behavior of a child through an entire day contains 750 
to 1000 behavior-habitat units or episodes. A long rather than a short se- 
quence of behavior is, therefore, roughly equivalent to a large rather than a 
small population sample. In the second place, the danger of false inter- 
pretation of the meaning of an episode of behavior is reduced when it oc- 
curs in a wide context. In the third place, behavior is extended in time, 
and its sequential arrangements are as significant as its other features; con- 
tinuity as an aspect of behavior is lost if single episodes, or short sequences 
are recorded. 

3. Specimen records should include descriptions of both the directly 
perceived, manifest behavior—the vocalizations, the limb movements, the 
locomotions—and the observer’s immediate inferences of the motivations 
and feelings of the subject. One who is concerned about the objectivity of 
such records must face the fact that he has to deal with the direction, the 
goals and the meaning of behavior when he studies psychosocial develop- 
ment, and that these can never be perceived directly. By recording long 
sequences of both directly observed and inferred behavior the best basis for 
constructing a final “true” record is laid. Observation is always selective, 
but it is more or less so, and it can be guided by broad or narrow purposes. 
One aim in training observers to make specimen records is to reduce the 
bias and increase the breadth of the report. 

4, A specimen record should describe the situation in which the be- 
havior occurs as well as the behavior itself. Behavior divorced from its 
psychological context is largely meaningless, and much of the value of 
specimen records lies in the possibility of studying the relations between 
situation and behavior. 

5. In making specimen records the influence of the observer must be 
kept minimal and constant. The observer is almost always a part of the 
subject’s psychological situation and hence influences his behavior in some 
degree. This is an inevitable limitation of most naturalistic observations. 
An important part of the training of observers lies in techniques of mini- 
mizing and holding constant the involvement of the observer in the sub- 
ject’s behavior. 

6. The optimal length of an observation period is small. The alertness 
required to perceive and remember the multitude of simultaneous and se- 
quential occurrences is fatiguing. Notes taken on the spot help, and they 
are a part of our procedure. We have found, however, that even when ex- 
tensive notes are taken, an observer's efficiency rapidly declines after 30 
minutes of observation. This means that long, continuous, specimen rec- 
ords require a team of observers. For a full-day record at least six ob- 
servers are needed, with eight or nine desirable. 

7. Observations should be recorded by dictation immediately after they 
have been made. It is probable that when the intention is to make ratings 
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and general summaries of behavior and situation, a period of time to pro- 
vide for perspective and insight is advantageous. But when emphasis is 
placed upon the concrete details, as in specimen records, immediate record- 
ing is essential. 

8. We have found it valuable to provide an interrogator who listens to 
the original dictation of observations, and questions the observer on un- 
clear points after he has finished. This allows for both spontaneity in the 
original report and for its subsequent correction and completion. It usually 
requires at least an hour to record a half-hour observation; frequently a 
longer time. With a team of eight or nine observers a schedule can be ar- 
ranged whereby each observer serves also as interrogator. Interrogation 
benefits both the observer’s record and the interrogator’s subsequent 
observations. 

9. The typescript of the original report and interrogations can con- 
veniently be stapled in sequence to wide continuous strips of paper for edit- 
ing by the original observer. The editing includes correcting, simplifying 
and welding the report and the interrogation into a final sequential de- 
scription. In our work, the observer is always interrogated further in this 
stage of the procedure. 

This process yields a record of the sort exemplified by the excerpt given 
above. It provides a specimen of raw behavior data which can be used for 
a number of purposes and which appears to be of particular value for studies 
of psychosocial development. The specific uses depend upon the methods 
which can be devised for analyzing and conceptualizing the descriptive 
content of the records. This problem, together with the problems of reli- 
ability and validity, will be considered in forthcoming publications. 

Psychological ecology can make important contributions to an under- 
standing of psychosocial development. These contributions await the 
further development of methods of studying behavior in naturally occurring 
situations. 
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JOHN GILLIN* 


Personality in Preliterate Society 


Professor Gillin’s article in conjunction with Hallowell’s (see p. 264) is a 
comprehensive review of the accumulated data upon culture and personality 
relations and of the research problems being investigated. Dr. Gillin’s article 
is useful not only for its extensive bibliography but also for the classification 
of problems found in the research literature. 


1From American Sociological Review, 1939, 4, 681-702. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the author and the publisher. 
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i STUDY of the individual human being is receiving increasing at- 
tention from those whose primary concern is the understanding of society 
and culture. Already a considerable body of literature dealing with the 
individual personality in contemporary Western civilization has appeared. 
This paper is intended to suggest something of the type and range of ma- 
terial which is at present available concerning personality in the simpler 
societies. For present purposes, we may regard a personality very broadly 
as the total configuration of behavior or activity of a human individual, 
including both overt and covert and both actual and anticipatory behavior. 
Also, we may accept on the whole Young’s analysis (230)? of the three 
principal types of factors operative in the development of the personality, 
namely, the hereditary or constitutional, the cultural, and the personal- 
social factors. 

Although Father Schmidt as long ago as 1906 wrote a well-reasoned 
plea (185) to his fellow anthropologists in favor of more extensive study of 
the individual, until recently most ethnologists have directed the larger 
part of their efforts toward the description and analysis of cultural patterns, 
thus tending to ignore the individuals in the societies they were investigating. 
The result is that if one consults some of the standard anthropological 
publications, he will receive the impression that anthropology has nothing to 
offer on the subject of personality. For example, the word “personality” 
is not mentioned in the index, published in 1928, of the first forty volumes 
of the American Anthropologist, nor in the tables of contents of the later 
volumes, The index of the publications of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology is also barren of the word, as is also that of Lowie’s The History 
of Ethnological Theory (125), the most comprehensive recent summary of 
ethnology. “Personality” receives little if any notice in the leading foreign 
serial publications, and the same is only slightly less true of the word 
“individual” and its cognates. That certain aspects of personality study 
have not been completely ignored, however, the list of over 200 titles 
appended to this paper is intended to show. 

The materials which have been listed should not be considered an ex- 
haustive bibliography of the subjects with which we are dealing. They 
represent only certain works with which the present author happens to be 
familiar. Doubtless some important contributions have been overlooked. 

* Numbers in parentheses refer to numbered titles in the bibliography at the end 
of this paper. 
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On the other hand, I believe the works listed form a representative cross- 
section of the available material on personality in preliterate cultures and 
perhaps the bulk of the special studies in this field have been listed. In the 
body of the article an attempt will be made to classify roughly the various 
titles so as to indicate general lines along which work has progressed, but 
since space is lacking for detailed critical examination either of individual 
works or of groups of titles, the accompanying comments must be con- 
sidered as primarily descriptive. The present list includes, with some 
exceptions, only those works which deal in some way with personality in 
preliterate cultures. Therefore, it should not be regarded as representative 
of anthropological writings in the general fields of culture, psychology, 
theory or method, nor does it attempt to include an exhaustive list of ex- 
cursions made by anthropologists into personality studies in modern 
civilization. Furthermore, only a few references have been made to various 
aspects of personality touched upon in standard ethnological monographs, 
whose authors were obviously not concerned with the individual. Such 
works have been listed at random in order to suggest the sort of “raw ma- 
terial” available to those who care to ransack these sources. 

I have also evaded the task of reviewing the huge extant literature con- 
cerned with the presence or absence of general intellectual differences or 
peculiarities among racial or social groups. These attempts to measure 
original natures or the native mental or nervous endowments of populations 
outside our own culture or race have been summarized by Garth (70) and 
Klineberg (104), while discussions of some of the difficulties involved in 
“primitive” societies together with suggestions for further attacks upon the 
problem are to be found in Goodenough (75) and Bartlett (9). While it 
may seem reasonable to suppose, as Kroeber (J09) and Bartlett (9), for 
example, point out, that hereditary psychic traits differ among races in a 
way roughly comparable to hereditary physical traits, no technique has 
been devised to date which demonstrates beyond question that such a 
supposition is true. 

Having pointed out what we do not intend to do, we may now proceed 
to the briefest possible examination of the material at hand. 

A. Works tending to show individuality in preliterate societies. This 
question might appear too absurd for consideration had not many of the 
earlier ethnographers and certain general writers without field experience, 
such as Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, and, to some extent, Sumner, spread 
abroad the impression that the savage, in contrast to civilized man, is so 
dominated by his culture as to be practically an automaton. Barnett (6), 
Koppers (107), LeRoy (117), Lowie (124, 125), and Schmidt (185), 
among others, have all attacked this impression both on theoretical grounds 
and by reference to specific ethnological reports. Bartlett (70) by ex- 
periments on East African tribes has demonstrated the amusing and signifi- 
cant variation which almost invariably occurs when a number of individuals 
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try to reproduce an identical story from memory. Nadel (153, 154), 
using Bartlett’s method, obtained essentially similar results on boys of the 
Yoruba and Nupé tribes of West Africa. These experiments also demon- 
strated, however, that the culture in every case has a strong influence on the 
restructuralization of memories, giving rise to “preferred persistent tend- 
encies of the group.” Bartlett (77) has also illustrated the tendency 
toward individual variation in folklore, as has Parsons (163). Individual 
variability among preliterates is also discussed and illustrated by Benedict 
(22, chapter 8), Linton (123), Hofstra (93), and Goldenweiser (74). 
Mead’s article on Samoa (139) is one of the best dealing with a specific 
society. Among field ethnologists who have specially discussed or noticed 
individuality in the societies they studied, we may mention Koch-Griinberg 
(105), Beck (18), Stephan (199), Basedow (12), while as illustrations 
of scores of casual references “buried” in standard ethnographic mono- 
graphs we may cite at random Landtman (113) and Lowie (127). 

Certainly it would be difficult to produce an ethnologist who, having 
actually lived with a primitive tribe, would maintain that all its members 
exhibited a dead level of uniform behavior. If, therefore, in reading 
certain ethnological monographs, one is impressed by the seeming lack of 
variation or individuality in the society described, one must conclude, not 
that the ethnologist in question was unaware of the existence of individu- 
ality, but that he was unaware that description of it was a part of his 
function. 

B. Social selection of personalities; leadership and distinction. In 
“civilized” societies, variations within the population are usually recognized 
in one way or another by the social system and provision is made for the 
selection of certain individuals whose qualifications fit them to occupy 
certain statuses and to play certain roles in the system. Similar is the case 
with preliterates, if we may believe Thurnwald (203). Vierkandt dis- 
cusses the general problem of leadership among primitives (208), and 
Lowie (128) shows some of the bases of prestige selection among certain 
American Indian tribes. Webster (218) also deals with individual distinc- 
tions of one sort or another, while for the American Indians, Aitken (3) dis- 
cusses temperamental factors in the selection of certain individuals for 
religious activities. Bernard abstracts from the literature the personal 
characteristics of certain American Indian political leaders (24). A good 
many biographies or biographical sketches of individuals in preliterate 
society also deal with leaders, for example, those of Geronimo (7), 
Magato (76), Chaka (147), and Plenty Coups (120). Hofstra (94) has 
given us a detailed analysis of certain phases of personality in the political 
life of the Mendi, and Ford (64) provides an illuminating sketch of the 
interaction between personality and social role in actual case studies of 
Fijian chieftainship. While-the relationships between personality and the 
social system are not at present adequately understood for any society, we 
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are at least beginning to get some reports along these lines from preliterate 
societies by investigators of sociological and psychological sophistication, 
as evidenced in the last two titles cited. 

C. “Ideal” or “typical” personalities as defined in various preliterate 
cultures. It might be useful to regard the ideal personality in any given 
society as that general type of personal behavior, defined either explicitly 
or implicitly by the culture, to which all members of the society theoretically 
should approximate. The cultural definition of it is a part of the mores of 
the society. The “typical” personality, on the other hand, would be a 
sort of statistical average of the actual personal behavior. In the papers 
cited in this section, however, this distinction is not consistently made, nor 
in some cases even recognized, so that we are not always sure whether the 
ideal or the typical personality is being described. All the authors are 
apparently dealing, however, with what we may call “normal” personality 
types, in the sense that the society in each case would regard marked 
deviation from the personality type in question as “abnormal.” In short, 
the majority of adult members of the society either believe that they should 
or actually do approximate the norms in question, regardless of their par- 
ticular statuses in the social system. 

Most competent standard ethnological monographs provide raw data on 
the “normal” personality. These data are, however, usually oriented 
toward culture patterns, i.e., toward the social aspects of behavior, rather 
than toward the personality of individuals as defined by culture. Among 
the authors who have attempted the latter task, we may mention the follow- 
ing. Austin (5) gives us a highly impressionistic sketch of “American Indian 
personality,” too generalized to be of much value. Belo (19) for Bali is 
more detailed, but still sketchy. Benedict (22, 23) provides a clearer 
picture for the Plains, Zufii, Kwakiutl, and Dobu—four strongly contrasting 
ideal personality types. Mead (735) and collaborators describe typical 
personalities with reference to cooperation and competition for the Arapesh, 
Eskimo, Ojibwa, Bachiga, Ifugao, Kwakiutl, Manus, Iroquois, Samoa, Zuñi, 
Bathonga, Dakota, and Maori. Seven of these thirteen tribal personality 
types were, however, abstracted from the literature. Mead on the basis of 
her own field work has also dealt with typical personalities of Samoa (134), 
Manus (137), and the Arapesh, Tchambuli, and Mundugumor of New 
Guinea (138). In each of these studies, she has placed special emphasis 
upon a certain phase of personality study: adolescence among the Samoans, 
childhood development among the Manus, and the contrasting cultural 
definitions of the typical adult personalities of the two sexes among the 
three mainland tribes of New Guinea. Devereaux’ description of Mohave 
soul concepts (47) provides interesting sidelights on the typical personality 
as conceived in this tribe. Hallowell (78, 79) deals with the typical 
personality of the Berens River (Algonkian) Indians in connection with 
his treatment of atypical individuals in the same culture. Landes (171) 
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describes the typically individualist, socially isolated, self-sufficient person- 
ality pattern expected of the Ojibwa man, and elsewhere (112) provides 
a somewhat fuller treatment for the typical woman of the same group. 
Henry (86) gives us an incomplete sketch of the sex-obsessed, insecure 
typical individual among the Kaingang of Brazil, and is preparing fuller 
data for publication. Sapper on the Kekchi (784) provides one of the full- 
est reports along these general lines, while Stephan’s earlier paper on the 
New Pomeranians (199) contains pertinent data. To take one example 
at random from the “standard” ethnological literature providing raw data, 
somewhat incompletely conceptualized, on the typical personality as well 
as the personality role of special status, we may mention Sandeschejew’s 
work on the Buriat (182). 

By and large, the works cited in this section are somewhat marred by 
lack of or inadequate application of case history or life history methods. 
Furthermore, it would be interesting if some statistical treatment were 
given to these matters in field studies, in order to show more specifically 
what proportion of the society agrees on the ideal personality type and 
what proportion actually exhibits the typical personality traits. I am un- 
aware of any thorough studies along these lines at present. We are still 
left too much at the mercy of the field worker who describes for us “the 
personality of the Blanks” without telling us fully how he found it out. 

D. Biographical materials on individuals in preliterate cultures. Al- 
though a considerable number of biographical documents are in existence, 
they, as in fact is true of all materials dealing with personality in preliterate 
cultures, are highly variable in quality and completeness. Few of them 
would measure up to Dollard’s criteria for life histories (43), but they do 
form a reservoir of raw material dealing specifically with individual person- 
alities, I cite a random sample of such documents. Barrett’s recording 
of the autobiography of Geronimo, the Apache chieftain, has already been 
mentioned (7). Barton’s recording of Ifugao autobiographies (8) is 
characterized by full treatment of the sex life and somewhat scanty atten- 
tion to other phases. Bonnerjea’s paper on a Cheyenne (27) is pertinent 
though brief. Dyk’s publication of a Navaho autobiography (57) is one 
of the most charming and well-rounded documents in the bibliographical 
class. Grant provides a personal sketch (76) of Magato of the Bawenda. 
Koppers (107) gives us short descriptions of the personalities and back- 
grounds of several Yámanas from Tierra del Fuego. Linderman (120, 
121) has written up valuable biographical material on a Plains Indian man 
and a woman, perhaps the most readable and thorough of a considerable 
number of documents provided by authors who claim no scientific training. 
(See Bernard, 24, for a number of other works of this general class.) 
Michelson has recorded autobiographical material for women of three 
Plains tribes (144, 145, 146), and Mofolo (147) a biography of Chaka, 
the Zulu king. In connection with Africa, mention should also be made 
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of Ntara’s book (157), and especially of Perham’s well organized bio- 
graphical data on individuals of ten African tribes (167). Sachs’ work 
(180) is, so far as I know, the only full-blown published attempt to apply 
psychoanalysis to an individual from a preliterate society, in this case, an 
African native; it is a very stimulating piece of work. Radin’s material on 
acculturated Winnebagos (169, 170), especially that interesting individual 
Crashing Thunder, is probably known to most readers. Sapir has recorded 
the story of a Nootka Indian (183), and Steward has published the auto- 
biographies of three Owen’s Valley Paiute men (200, 201). C. F. Voeglin 
(210) provides a short autobiography with native text of a Tiibatalabal 
man, and E. Voeglin (211) gives us a short autobiography of a woman of 
the same tribe. Underhill’s (205) autobiography of a Papago woman is 
somewhat similar, though longer. Walker’s description of a Tahitian 
individual (2/2), summarized in Lowie (124), apparently somewhat 
acculturated, contains some interesting personality data. Ford’s sketch 
of a Fijian chief (64) gives us a picture of another individual from Oceania. 
Wassen (2/6) publishes personality data on Chief Nele de Kantule of the 
Cuna Indians of Panama, set down by the chief’s own hand. And Water- 
man (217) provides some personality data on Ishi, the last of the Yahis 
of California. 

In general, I think it is fair to say that the tendency of most ethnological 
field workers has been to record biographical material, if at all, as a means 
of illustrating in human terms the total culture of the tribe in question. 
This is a clever device for making clearer to the student the actual human 
aspects of the cultural patterns under consideration, which might otherwise 
appear somewhat abstract, but in many such works the assumption seems 
to be implicit that the biography of an individual exhibits the culture of the 
society in microcosm, an assumption which not only is open to question on 
theoretical grounds, but which also limits the value of the material for 
personality study, since the personal-social and constitutional factors in the 
life history tend to be slighted. Nevertheless, the appearance of such works 
as Dyk’s and Sachs’, among those cited above, although they are otherwise 
quite different from each other, indicates that a beginning has been made 
in the production of completer and more penetrating documents from 
preliterate societies. 

E. Works dealing with formative periods in the life history; child train- 
ing, etc. Dollard, in his work setting up criteria for the scientific life 
history (43), criticizes Radin’s Crashing Thunder on several counts, one 
of which is inadequate attention to the formative period of the personality. 
Otherwise, so far as I know, there is no critical literature on the material 
which is available. Among the more ambitious studies of personal de- 
velopment in preliterate society, Mead’s works hold a front rank. She has 
written at length of this subject in Samoa (134) and the Admiralty Islands 
(137), has contrasted the cultural definitions of adolescence among certain 
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preliterates and ourselves (133), and has argued for the study of adoles- 
cence in preliterate cultures as a means of understanding the dynamics of 
culture and the adaptations of adults to their roles in our own society 
(136). In the latter connection, one should also read Benedict’s con- 
trast of the continuous conditioning of the child for his adult role in certain 
primitive societies with the sharp break between childhood and maturity 
which is a part of our pattern (2/). Beaglehole (16) provides raw mate- 
rial concerning cultural conditioning of the Hopi child, and Spencer published 
a book on Pueblo education at the close of the century (194). Among 
other reports on child life and training among specific tribes, we may 
mention the following: Camboue (30) for Madagascar, Chemali (32) for 
the Lebanon, Dols (46) for China, Gilhodes (73) for the Katchin of 
Burma, Harrington (84) for the Lenape or Delaware Indians, Wedgwood 
(220) for the Manam, Hogbin (95) for the Ontong-Javanese, Kidd (102) 
for the “Kaffir” of South Africa, Dooley (47) for an Australian tribe, 
Eastman (52) for North America and Erikson (56) for the modern, 
acculturated Sioux Indians. In addition to these specialized contributions 
on preliterate child life, we should say that perhaps the majority of ethno- 
logical reports published during the last thirty years contain some material 
of this sort, sometimes set down under headings such as “the life cycle,” 
“childhood,” “initiation,” and the like. Among the general works on 
preliterate education and kindred topics we may mention Chamberlain 
(31), Todd (204), Webster (219), Hambly (82), and Helser (88). 
All of these contain numerous references to additional ethnological litera- 
ture. Flannery (6/) gives a brief, concise statement of some of the data 
and points of view on this subject. 

F. Works dealing with “abnormal” personalities. Referring first to 
those works which deal with general questions of the presence or incidence 
of psychopathology among preliterate peoples, we may mention Winston 
(226). By the use of examples culled from various ethnological sources, 
she attacks the notion that preliterate peoples are free of psychopathology 
and then attempts, less successfully, to construct an “insanity” rate, 
on the basis of Mead’s (134, 137) scanty statistics, which is compared with 
that of modern American. The only other body of statistics dealing with 
“insanity” or psychopathology among any considerable number of primitives 
of which I am aware is that of Hrdlicka (98; 97, pp. 201-214) who 
reports on the Indians of the Southwest. Hrdlicka seems to have accepted 
the diagnosis of the general practitioners attached to the Indian agencies 
and to have recorded the bulk of his statistics from their reports. Wester- 
marck, at about the same time (early part of the century), also gathered 
together references from various sources referring to “lunatics” and their 
treatment among preliterates (222). Coriat (37), relying upon descrip- 
tions in the standard ethnological literature, applied the classic criteria of 
psychopathology to and diagnosed and described a number of apparent 
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mental abnormalities among widely scattered peoples. Among numerous 
more or less casual references, in the ethnological literature, dealing with 
mental abnormality or the native attitudes toward it, we may mention the 
following: Dobrizhoffer (42) for the Abipones, Hyades and Deniker (99) 
for Tierra del Fuego, Pechuél-Loesche (/66) for the Loango of Africa, 
Rivers (172) for Melanesia, Parsons (165) for Isleta, and Smith and 
Dale (192) for the Ba-Ila. 

E. Faris (57) contends that no schizophrenia exists among the Forest 
Bantu and attempts to correlate this with their type of culture and social 
organization. While the hypothesis is worth consideration, Faris’ descrip- 
tion of this method of collecting data is unconvincing.’ R. E. L. Faris 
(59) compiles a number of references to the ethnographic literature in 
support of this general view. His hypothesis is that “in primitive culture 
the nature of the social life is such that a ‘shut-in’ personality type, and 
consequently schizophrenia, could not occur.” Laubscher (775) on the 
other hand, reporting on the Southern Bantu (Tembu and Fingo tribes), 
claims a high incidence of schizophrenia and argues that it is in part at 
least a hereditary trait in the tribes under consideration. Although Laub- 
scher’s book suffers from various weaknesses such as lack of life history 
and case histories, a curious mixture of Freudianism, standard psychiatry 
and medical pathology in the interpretive portions, and a “mail-order” 
technique of collecting family history data, it should be read by all inter- 
ested in the problems of preliterate psychopathology. It is the only full- 
scale attempt, of which I know, to deal with these problems by a practicing 
psychiatrist who has also taken the time and opportunity to familiarize 
himself with the native cultures in which he works. 

Hallowell (77, 78, 79, 80) has provided, with respect to the Berens 
River Indians of Canada, one of the clearest analyses on record of the 
manner in which culture “not only defines each situation for the individual, 
but structuralizes it emotionally.” The Berens River culture, for example, 
defines snakes, toads, and frogs as stimuli which arouse fear in “normal” 
members of the society. Yet the neurotic, “in addition to sharing the 
culturally constituted fears of his fellows, has fears which in quantity and 
quality differ from those of the culture pattern.” Morgan (148) describes 
“human wolves” believed by the Navaho to be a type of aberrant human 
individual. Solomon (193, pp. 227-231) notes gross symptoms of ab- 
normal behavior in the Nicobar Islands. Oesterreich (759) provides 

*“Four large hospitals were visited and inquiries were made as to the extent of 
schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychoses. These hospitals are in or near cities 
and draw from large areas. . . . No records of any such cases existed nor was there 
any memory on the part of the staff of any such cases. In the villages, attempts were 
made to describe the symptoms to the natives, but no comprehension of such disor- 


ders was found” (57, p. 288). Such superficial inquiry should hardly be the basis 
for, as the author puts it, “one of the most important discoveries of the expedition.” 
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numerous examples of possession by spiritual or magical forces producing 
psychopathic symptoms. 

The writers so far cited in this section may be said to take the absolute 
view of psychopathology in preliterate cultures. According to this view 
schizophrenia, manic-depressive psychoses, and other mental diseases, 
may be readily diagnosed as such wherever they occur, somewhat as small- 
pox or tuberculosis are disease entities which may be identified from more 
or less universal symptoms in many parts of the world. Another group 
of writers have suggested the relativistic view of mental abnormality. The 
leader in this group is perhaps Benedict, who, in her pioneer article (20) 
was the first to argue systematically on the basis of preliterate data that 
perhaps those personality configurations which we in Euro-American 
societies consider to be “abnormal” are not necessarily so in any absolute 
sense. Individuals, according to this view, may be abnormal only in rela- 
tion to the behavior which is defined for them by the culture in which they 
happen to live, and whole culture patterns or whole societies may be 
regarded as “abnormal” from the point of view of other cultures. If this 
view can be substantiated by a sufficiently wide array of data, it is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important discoveries in the history of psychiatry. 
It means that all psychoses and neuroses for which organic causation cannot 
be established must be regarded as relative to the cultural configuration 
in which they are reported to occur. Even mental defect may possibly be 
viewed in this light. Recently Aginsky (2) has objected to this view, 
largely upon the basis of Pomo data, arguing that this tribe at least does 
not show a consistent trend of cultural behavior which can be described 
in psychological terms. Hallowell’s data (77, 78, 79, 80) on the other 
hand, tend to confirm Benedict’s view, as do those of Laubscher (715), 
even though his interpretation does not. See also Warner (214, 215). 
Firth, whose interest in the work cited (60) is not primarily in personality 
or its abnormalities, nevertheless throws out a suggestion that among the 
Tikopia the abnormal individual is one who has lost contact with the kinship 
system, in other words, the socially isolated individual. Warner’s descrip- 
tion of the victim of black magic among the Murngin (214) would tend to 
support this view also. In this connection, we might refer also to R. E. L. 
Faris’ (58) and Dollard’s (44) discussions of the schizophrenic personality. 
Both authors suggest that the principal peculiarity of the schizophrenic is 
not illogical thinking, but failure to maintain communication and the 
motives for communication and interaction with his social milieu; his 
personality is not so much disordered or “split” as ordered to a configura- 
tion which does not exist in the society in which the individual happens 
to live, 

We may now mention works dealing with certain apparently psychotic 
manifestations which seem to be specifically associated with particular 
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cultures. Arctic hysteria or piblokto is found in Siberian and Eskimo 
societies, especially among females. General symptoms are said to be 
hypersuggestibility, echolalia, and echopraxia, sometimes with sexual 
delusions. For Siberia, Czaplicka (38) provides a symptomatic descrip- 
tion compiled from various ethnological reports, while Brill (28), Steensby 
(197), and Weyer (223), among others, deal with the condition among 
the Eskimo, and Novakovsky (156) attempts to interpret it in environ- 
mental terms. 

Amok and latah are reported primarily among the Malays, southeast 
Asiatics and Indonesians. For symptomatic descriptions, see Clifford 
(33, 34), Ellis (53, 54), Galloway (68), Metzger (143), O’Brien (158) 
and Van Loon (206). Amok is said to occur principally among men and 
to be manifested by acute aggressive tendencies under the guise of indis- 
criminate attack upon anyone with whom the patient comes in contact. 
Latah is predominantly a female condition characterized by hypersuggesti- 
bility with sexual delusions. 

The witigio or windigow psychosis seems to be confirmed to the Algon- 
kians of the northeast. According to descriptions by Cooper (35, 36), 
Hallowell (78, 79), and Sandon (781), the condition appears to have 
definite cultural components. These people are hunters who sometimes 
suffer from meat scarcity, Although a strong cultural tabu is placed upon 
cannibalism in any form, individuals occasionally resort to it in despera- 
tion. The witigo psychosis is characterized by an obsessive craving for 
human flesh and exaggerated delusions of traffic with cannibal monsters. 

Certain types of personalities which are considered abnormal in our 
society are in various preliterate societies institutionalized as social statuses 
so that the individuals possessing such personalities find an accepted place 
and play a functioning role in the social system. We could marshal an 
imposing array of references regarding medicine men and shamans who 
apparently are epileptics (e.g., Czaplicka, 38, for Siberia), or seers and 
chiefs who are apparently suffering from systematic delusions (e.g., Laub- 
scher, 715, for South Africa), and the like, I shall, however, give only 
a few references dealing with institutionalized homosexuality and trans- 
vestism, Devereaux provides a fairly full description of the berdache 
among the Mohave (40), Hill for the Pima (90) and Navaho (97) and 
Parsons for the Zuñi (1/64). A short incomplete selection of briefer 
references which suggests the frequency of this institution in western North 
America follows: Forde for the Yuma (62), Beals for the Nisenan (17), 
Kroeber for the California tribes (7/0), Olson for the Quinault (160), 
Gifford for the Cocopa (71), Spier for the Klamath (195) and the Yuma 
of the Colorado River (196), Underhill for the Papago (205, pp. 43-44). 
Bateson describes a type of institutionalized or ceremonialized transves- 
titism from Oceania, called “naven,” which plays an important part in the 
social organization (13). In Bogoras (26) is to be found a description 
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of the institutionalized “invert” among the Chukchi of Siberia. Driberg 
(48) reports men who act like women, live with other men as wives and 
simulate menstruation, among the Lango of Africa. Numerous other 
references are to be found in Westermarck (222) and in the publications 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

We may mention a number of papers dealing with preliterate methods 
of treating mental disease. Darlington (39) describes a ritual used by 
the Zulu which employs sex symbolism to free a widow of pathogenic 
fantasies associated with her dead husband. Jenness (700) has set down 
a ritualistic cure of “hysteria” among the Ojibwa of Canada. Morgan 
(150) and Wyman (229) describe the operations of Navaho diagnosti- 
cians, and Pfister (168) claims that the Navaho use certain elements of 
the psychoanalytic technique unconsciously. Hill’s (89) description of 
Navaho curing rites for mental conditions is more apposite to our present 
interest. Opler (161) has set down one of our clearest studies in pre- 
literate psychiatry in his analysis of the techniques of the Apache shaman. 

Suicide can probably be regarded under the heading of abnormality, 
although from the sociological point of view, it usually seems to repre- 
sent the ultimate reaction to frustrations experienced by an individual in 
a cultural setting. Although suicide is regarded in our culture as an in- 
dividual abnormality, elsewhere it is sometimes institutionalized, as in the 
hari-kari of the Japanese or the public jumping-off of palm trees among 
the Trobrianders (731). See also a survey of institutionalized suicide 
among thirteen preliterate tribes in Mead (135). Certainly suicide does 
occur among preliterates and I cite the following, among other references 
bearing upon the subject: Hrdlicka (97), Lasch (714), Steinmetz (198), 
Voeglin (209), Weichbrodt (224), and Wisse (227). 

Although a considerable body of material bearing on personal abnor- 
mality exists, nevertheless the whole question of the relations between 
culture patterns and individual personalities remains to be cleared up by 
future research, and as Dr. Cooper suggested only a few years ago (35) 
mental disease among preliterate peoples is an almost unexplored field. 

G. Psychoanalytic approach to personality and culture among preliterate 
peoples. Roheim has perhaps been the leading exponent of the psycho- 
analytic approach with primitive peoples (173, 174, 175, 176). His 
approach is based on the theory that the universal “complexes” and sym- 
bols rooted in the unconscious, which have been found useful in analyzing 
personalities in European culture, occur among individuals in all cultures. 
Jones (101) argues for the universality of the Oedipus complex. Mal- 
inowski, on the other hand, presents evidence that social organization de- 
termines the form of the complexes and personality conflicts and that, since 
social structures differ from society to society, psychological complexes do 
also (129, 130); in a matrilineal society, such as the Trobriands, sup- 
pressed sex attraction is more apt to exist between brother and sister than 
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between mother and son. Elwin (55), writing of the Baiga, shows that 
their complexes are directly related to their culture. Sachs, in his psy- 
choanalysis of an African native, attempts to do the job in native culture 
terms, but concludes that the “universal” complexes and symbols are 
operative anyway (180). Lincoln (119) leans toward the standard 
psychoanalytic treatment of primitives’ dreams, while Pfister (168) 
claims that the Navaho practice psychoanalysis in spite of themselves. 
Herskovits (87) suggests that certain aspects of psychoanalytic interpre- 
tation are valid for Negro cultures, while Seligman in a number of papers 
(187, 188, 191) has played with the idea of universal components of the 
subconscious among preliterates. He has also presented a very interesting 
analysis of psychosis in New Guinea (189). Further controversial arti- 
cles, centering mostly about Malinowski’s conclusion, are still appearing 
in the journals. 

With attempts to psychoanalyze whole cultures, we have no space to 
deal fully. They were started perhaps by Freud’s general writings and 
more particularly by Totem and Tabu (67). Roheim has vigorously 
applied the method (175, 176). See also Mekeel (/42) and Glover 
(72). In general, it may be said that there are important theoretical ob- 
jections, which for lack of space cannot be set forth here, to “personify- 
ing” culture (i.e., confusing culture and personality), whether it be by 
psychoanalysts or others. For a general criticism of the psychoanalytic 
approach to culture from the anthropological point of view, Opler (162) 
has covered the ground as well as anyone. See also Dubois (49). If 
we may judge from these and other writings, the bulk of anthropologists 
probably feel at present that a general analytical technique or method may 
well contribute to the understanding of personality conflicts in preliterate 
individuals as it has among ourselves. If the anthropologists have dis- 
covered anything, however, it is that each culture seems to be a more or 
less unique configuration with its own set of values, ideals, frustrations and 
aggressions. Every- society, in the process of training its members for 
social life, frustrates them in one way or another (Dollard et al., 45) and 
thus lays the groundwork for possible conflicts, which, if unresolved, may 
result in psychopathic behavior. There is every reason to believe, there- 
fore, that repression, frustration, substitution, transference, sublimation, 
symbolism of the unconscious, etc., are operative for individuals of pre- 
literate as well as those of “civilized” society, but the assumption that the 
specific symbols, conflicts, and behavior are everywhere the same runs 
directly counter to all that the field ethnologists have been able to tell us 
about preliterate and extra-European cultures. 

H. Dreams. Some references to dream materials from preliterate cul- 
tures, of variable quality of recording and variously interpreted, follow. 
Elwin (55) for the Baiga; Handy (83) for Polynesia; Morgan (149) for 
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the Navaho; Radin (171) for the Ojibwa; Lincoln (1/9) from various 
tribes; Seligman (188, 191). 

I. Some technical methods used in studying personality in preliterate 
cultures. Abel (1) has reported on free designs as a test of certain 
personality attributes among Navaho and Balinese; she reports that the 
latter perform compulsively, as do dementia praecox patients in our 
society. Spontaneous drawings of children of tribes in the Northwest 
Coast area, reported by Anastasi and Foley (4), demonstrate the appar- 
ently strong structuralization of experience and perception which the 
native culture imposes even upon small children in white schools. Mead 
(137) also has used drawings as a technique of analyzing personality 
formation among Manus children. Bartlett’s method of memory repro- 
duction of stories and tales has been mentioned (J0; also Nadel, 153, 
154). Bleuler’s (25) use of the Rorschach ink-blot test with primitives 
has already been tried in several other, as yet unpublished, investigations. 
Klineberg (703) contributes some interesting examples of the cultural 
definition of certain overt forms of behavior gleaned from an examination 
of Chinese literature. This method cannot of course be directly followed 
in preliterate cultures, but the paper should be read in conjunction with 
Ford’s paper (63) and Henry (85). Garth and Garth (69), using the 
Allport A-S test, report that whites are more assertive than 269 American 
Indians between the tenth grade and second year college levels inclusive. 
Levy (118) has tried the sibling rivalry tests with dolls on Quekchi Indian 
children of Guatemala, as also has Henry among the Pilaga of Argentina 
(referred to by Levy, 1/8). The Woodworth-Cady-Mathews question- 
naire for emotional stability has been applied by Westbrook and Hsien- 
Hwei (227) on Chinese adolescents. The interpretation of dreams among 
primitives has not gone far, but Morgan’s paper (149) appears to me 
to be a sound start in that direction. Hallowell’s (80) simple case his- 
tory of maladjustment should be mentioned, because, while it does not 
pretend to be a full case document, this type of material has been little 
published. 

K. Personality and the dynamics of culture and of society. Lack of 
space prohibits at this point more than a mention of certain writers who 
have discussed aspects of this problem. I hope to comment more fully 
upon some of these views in a later paper. Mention should be made of 
Bateson (13), Benedict (22, 23), Ford (63), Goldenweiser (74), 
Kroeber (109), Mekeel (141), Mead (136), and Linton (122, 123). 
Hallowell’s paper on time concepts (81) is pioneer. The matter of cul- 
tural frustrations is dealt with in general by Dollard et al. (45), and they 
also analyze Ashanti society from this point of view in one chapter. 
Beaglehole (14, 15) contributes some data on cultural provision for com- 
pensation and emotional release in Puka Puka. Nash (155) may serve 
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as one example, among others, of applications of the frustration formula 
to the analysis of primitive situations under acculturation conditions. 

I am loath to close this compilation without more extended comment 
upon many highly significant researches and points of view represented in 
the works listed. Lacking space to present either a fair exposition of the 
authors’ material or of my view of it, I am aware that I may be accused 
of unjustness in classification or emphasis. I can only remind the reader 
that our present object has been merely to call attention in a necessarily 
restricted space to a body of scientific work the existence of which as a 


whole has not been generally recognized. 

Whether one is interested in culture process or in the problems of in- 
dividual development and adjustment, the study of personality in the sim- 
pler societies holds promise of providing contrasts as well as similarities 
which should throw light on these problems in our own society. I trust 
that it has been suggested that the study of personality in preliterate cul- 
tures, although still in its infancy and suffering from many faults, has 
nevertheless not been entirely neglected. 
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SAMUEL A. STOUFFER* 


An Analysis of 
Conflicting Social Norms’ 


This paper explores a procedure for investigating conflicts in role obliga- 
tions. In general, the method employed is to measure the inconsistencies of 
a person in performing role obligations in a variety of hypothetical situations. 
Although the investigation reported by Professor Stouffer is exploratory, he 
raises two important questions: one is on method; the second is about the 
types of persons fulfilling role obligations in different ways. Research on the 
second problem has been reported elsewhere.” 

Articles in this collection related to Professor Stouffer’s are those by Henry 
(p. 551), Roe (p. 377), Hilgard (p. 346), Newcomb (p. 331), and Cantril (p. 
100). 


1From American Sociological Review, 1949, 14, 707-717. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the author and the publisher. 

* This study was made at the Harvard Laboratory of Social Relations, in connec- 
tion with research sponsored by the RAND Corporation under Air Force Project 
RAND. 

1S, A. Stouffer and J. Toby, Role Conflict and Personality, Amer. J. Sociol., 1951, 
56, 395-406. 
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Tas PAPER illustrates an empirical procedure for studying role 
obligations, with particular reference to simultaneous role obligations 
which conflict. 

The writer became especially interested in the problem when consider- 
ing the strains to which the non-commissioned officer in the Army was 
subjected. On the one hand, the non-com had the role of agent of the 
command and in case the orders from above conflicted with what his men 
thought were right and necessary he was expected by his superiors to 
carry out the orders. But he also was an enlisted man, sharing enlisted 
men’s attitudes, often hostile attitudes, toward the commissioned ranks. 
Consequently, the system of informal controls was such as to reward him 
for siding with the men in a conflict situation and punish him if he did 
not. There was some evidence that unless his men had confidence that 
he could see their point of view, he was an ineffective leader; on the other 
hand, open and flagrant disobedience by him of an order from above could 
not be tolerated by the command. 

The general theoretical viewpoint behind this paper involves several 
propositions: 

1. In any social group there exist norms and a strain for conformity to 
these norms. 

2. Ordinarily, if the norms are clear and unambiguous the individual 
has no choice but to conform or take the consequences in group resent- 
ment. 

3. If a person has simultaneous roles in two or more groups such that 
simultaneous conformity to the norms of each of the groups is incom- 
patible, he can take one of only a limited number of actions, for example: 

(a) He can conform to one set of role expectations and take the con- 
sequences of non-conformity to other sets. 

(b) He can seek a compromise position by which he attempts to con- 
form in part, though not wholly, to one or more sets of role expectations, 
in the hope that the sanctions applied will be minimal. 

It need hardly be pointed out that conflicts of role obligations are a 
common experience of all people, especially in our complex Western 
society. The foreman in industry, like the non-com in the Army, is an 
obvious example; the “marginal man,” as represented by the second- 

“Stouffer, Suchman, DeVinney, Star, Williams, The American Soldier, Vol. 1, 
Chapter 8. 
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generation foreign born, for example, has been much studied. But role 
conflicts are not limited to such situations. Every adolescent is certain 
to experience situations in which his family and his peer group are in con- 
flict, such that conformity to the norms of the one is incompatible with 
conformity to the norms of the other. Most adults are subject to strains 
to conformity to norms incompatible from one group to another; although, 
often enough to make life tolerable, either the conflicts do not arise simul- 
taneously or there is a broad enough range of tolerated behavior to pro- 
vide some flexibility. 

In any authoritarian situation, it is axiomatic that adherence to the rules 
prescribed by the authority depends to no small extent on the compatibility 
of the rules with dominant values of those who must obey them. It is 
likely, in most social situations, that the compatibility is not absolute but 
a matter of degree. There may be variability among members of the 
group in the extent to which a given value is held in common. The exist- 
ence of such variability is a factor which should weaken the sanctions 
against any particular act and facilitate compromise solutions. 

With respect to any social value, there are at least two classes of var- 
iability which need to be distinguished: 

1. Each individual may perceive a narrow range of behavior as per- 
missible, but for different individuals the ranges, though small, may con- 
stitute different segments of a continuum. 

2. Each individual may perceive a rather wide range of behavior as 
permissible, even though there is considerable consensus as to the termimi 
of the range. 

It is the viewpoint of this paper that the range of approved or permis- 
sible behavior as perceived by a given individual is an important datum 
for the analysis of what constitutes a social norm in any group, and espe- 
cially for the analysis of conflicting norms. 

In order to illustrate some of these concepts and to make some pre- 
liminary attempts to define them such that statistical operations could be 
performed with them, an empirical study was made of conflicting role 
expectations in a sample of 196 Harvard and Radcliffe students, mostly 
undergraduates. Since the concern was wholly methodological, no effort 
was made to obtain a random or representative sample of the student body, 
and the data here reported can not necessarily be regarded as typical of 
how a properly drawn sample would respond. The students were all tak- 
ing the same course, Social Relations 116. The data were collected on 
the first day of the course, without any explicit prior discussion of the 
theoretical problems involved. 

Each student filled out a brief questionnaire, anonymously. He was 
told first: 


Imagine that you are proctoring an examination in a middle-group course. About 
half way through the exam you see a fellow student openly cheating. The student is 
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copying his answers from previously prepared notes. When he sees that you have 
seen the notes as you walked down the aisle and stopped near his seat, he whispers 
quietly to you, “O.K., I'm caught. That's all there is to it.” 

You do not know the student. What would you as proctor do: 

If you knew that, except for your action, there could be very little chance that 
either the authorities or your student friends, would hear about your part in the 
incident, which of the following actions (see Table A) would you as proctor be most 
likely to take? Next most likely? Least likely? Next least likely? 


TABLE A 
Check One in Each Vertical Column 


My Most My Next My Least My Next 
Likely Most Likely Likely Least Likely 
Action Action Action Action 

(Check One) (Check One) (Check One) (Check One) 


A. Take away his notes and exam 
book, dismiss him and report 
him for cheating 

B. Take away his notes, let him 
finish the exam, but report him 
for cheating 

C. If he can be led to withdraw 
from the exam on some excuse, 
do not report him for cheating; 
otherwise report him 

D. Take away his notes, but let 
him finish the exam, and not 
report him for cheating 

E. Act as if nothing had happened 
and not report him for cheating 


After he had finished checking these questions he was presented with a 
new complication, as follows: 

Now, assume that, except for your action, there could be very little chance that 
your student friends would hear about your part in the incident. But assume that, 
for some reason, there is a good chance, whatever you do, of the authorities finding 
out about it. Which of the following actions would you as proctor be most likely 
to take? Next most likely? Least likely? Next least likely?” 


This was followed by exactly the same check list as before. r 
Next the respondent was asked to fill out the following check list: 


A. Suppose now that a proctor’s action would be: Take away his notes and exam 


book, dismiss him, and report him for cheating. 


‘The questionnaire also contained a parallel set of answer categories for the 


situation where he was asked: 

Now assume that, except for your action, there could be very little chance that 
the authorities would hear about your part in the incident. But also assume that 
there is a good chance that whatever you do your student friends would hear of it. 
Which of the following actions would you as proctor be most likely to take? Next 
most likely? Least likely? Next least likely? 
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How would the university authorities feel if they knew you as proctor did this? 
(Check one.) 

— Would expect one to do something like this 

__ Would not necessarily expect one to do this, but would not disapprove 

— Would disapprove 

— Would not tolerate it 


How would your friends in the student body feel if they knew you did this? 
(Check one.) 
— Would expect one to do something like this 
___ Would not necessarily expect one to do this, but would not disapprove 
— Would disapprove 
— Would not tolerate it 
B. Suppose that a proctor’s action would be: Take away his notes, let him finish the 
exam, but report him for cheating. 
. Suppose now that a proctor’s action would be: If he can be led to withdraw from 
the exam on some excuse, do not report him for cheating; otherwise report him. 
. Suppose now that a proctor’s action would be: Take away his notes, but let him 
finish the exam, and not report him for cheating. 
. Suppose now that a proctor’s action would be: Act as if nothing had happened 
and not report him for cheating. 


G 6@) 


m 


For B, C, D, and E, the same check lists were used as for A, but are 
here omitted to save space. 

Next the respondent was confronted with what it was hoped, for the 
methodological purposes of this illustrative study, would be more of a 
dilemma. He was told: 


Now suppose the facts in the case in which you as proctor see a fellow student are 
exactly the same as in the first case, except for one difference. The student you as 
proctor see cheating is your own roommate and close friend. You know that your 
roommate is a hard working, though not a brilliant, student and desperately needs a 
good grade in this course. 

If you knew that, except for your action, there could be very little chance that 
either the authorities or your student friends would know about your part in the 
incident, which of the following actions would you as proctor be most likely to take? 
Next most likely? Least likely? Next least likely? 


The check list was the same as in the ordinary case presented first. This 
was followed by: 


Now assume that, except for your action, there could be very little chance that 
your student friends would hear about your part in the incident. But assume that, 
for some reason, there is a good chance, whatever you do, of the authorities finding 
out about it. Which of the following actions would you as proctor be most likely 
to take? Next most likely? Least likely? Next least likely? 


Again the check list was the same. 

Finally, the identical series of questions about expectations on the part 
of authorities and students was repeated for this roommate-friend situation. 

The five actions described were designed to constitute, from A to E, an 
ordered sequence along a dimension of degree of punitiveness. That they 
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were so perceived generally by the respondents can be shown easily. To 
illustrate: If a person said that the authorities, for example, would expect 
or approve more than one act, it is necessary for unidimensionality that 
the two or more acts be contiguous (for example, A and B, or B and C, 
or A, B, and C, but not A and C only). Actually, as we shall see, most 
students reported at least two acts which would be either expected or ap- 
proved by the authorities; likewise most reported at least two acts which 
would be either expected or approved by their friends in the student body. 
In all, there were 4 chances for each respondent to designate such ranges. 
Of the 744 responses designating ranges of two or more, the acts checked 
were entirely contiguous in all but 41; in other words, 95 per cent of the 
responses were consistent with the perception of the sequence of acts as a 
continuum.* 

Attention should be called to the likelihood that the responses as to the 
approval or disapproval of the authorities or of one’s friends in the student 
body to a given act have an intrinsic merit which for our purposes could 
be superior to the merit of the estimates of one’s own probable action in a 
hypothetical case. In any social situation, we have some kind of aware- 
ness of the group expectations as to an act affecting the group. We can 
verbalize those, and these responses when tabulated are primary data as 
to the agreement among group members concerning such expectations. 
On the other hand, a guess as to what one would do one’s self in a par- 
ticular hypothetical conflict situation has a more “iffy” quality which, 
though possibly quite highly correlated with actual behavior, need not 
necessarily be so correlated. The main stress in the present paper, it will 
be seen, is on the reported role expectations. The hypothetical personal 
action is introduced mainly to suggest how concepts like role expectations, 
when adequately measured, can be applied in the study of an individual’s 
behavior in that role. Ideally, in place of the individual’s hypothetical 
behavior we would like to substitute actual behavior, either in a natural 
or experimental situation, or reported past behavior. Studies may be 
devised in the future with such improvements, but in any case the basic 
sorting variables would be the reported role expectations as perceived by 
different group members. 

Chart I is a picture of social norms, as perceived and reported by the 
respondents in this study. At the left, we see (heavy line) that almost all 
of the respondents thought the authorities would approve acts A and B, 
about a fifth thought the authorities would approve act C, and almost 

“To simplify the subsequent presentation the inconsistencies are here treated as 
checking errors, although in some cases the respondent may actually have perceived 
an act as not fitting into an ordered sequence (for example, when he said A and C 
would be approved, but B would be disapproved, he may really have viewed B in a 
different way from other respondents). Fortunately, the inconsistencies were so 
few that it is possible to edit them without appreciable effect one way or another, 
except to simplify the ensuing presentation materially. 
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nobody thought the authorities would approve acts D and E.” Also at 
the left we see (dotted line) that the majority of the respondents felt that 
their friends in the student body would approve the most punitive acts, 
namely, A and B. But, in addition we see that three-fourths of the re- 
spondents thought act C would be approved and a bare majority said the 
same for act D. Only a few felt E would meet student approval. In 
other words, if a proctor took action he would not be in conflict with 
student expectations, although the range of expectations is wider for 
students than for the authorities. 

The left diagram in Chart I portrayed the estimate of the situation where 
the offender was an ordinary student. By contrast, the right-hand diagram 


CHART I 
PERCENTAGE SAYING THAT A SPECIFIC ACTION AS PRocToR WouLD BE APPROVED 
BY AUTHORITIES AND BY FELLOW STUDENTS, RESPECTIVELY 


100 Case of Ordinary Student Case of Roommate-friend 


Students 
would 
approve 


Sa 
N 
y 


SS Students would 
approve 


50 


Per cent 


25) 


KC ass: Cc 
Specific action Specific action 


shows far less overlap in expectations imputed to authorities and students 
respectively. The offender in this case was one’s roommate and friend. 
Feelings that the proctor in punishing an ordinary offender was behaving 
consistently with the long-range interest of the students are now overshad- 
owed by the obligations involved in codes of personal friendship: “You 
can’t rat on a friend; you can’t let a friend down.” 

In the case of the friend, the respondents perceived the authorities’ 
position to be’about the same as in the case of the ordinary student, except 
that about a third now thought the authorities might let the proctor get 
away with C in view of the proctor’s personal dilemma. But only a third 

1 To simplify the presentation, “approval” is here taken to mean that the respondent 
checked either of the following categories: 

—— Would expect one to do something like this 

— Would not necessarily expect one to do this, but would not disapprove. 
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of the respondents thought the students would approve act A. The model 
acts are C and D. About half believed that the least punitive of all, E, 
would be approved by most of the students. 

In Table 1 each act (separately for the case of the ordinary student and 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE WHO ATTRIBUTE GIVEN ROLE EXPECTATIONS ON THE PART OF AUTHORITIES 
AND/OR STUDENTS WITH RESPECT TO EACH SPECIFIC ACT 


Percentage Distribution for Each 
Specific Action 


All 
A B c D E Actions 


Case of Ordinary Student 
Think given action would be approved by: 


Authorities only 28 12 a 9 
Both authorities and students 68 81 19 4 2 35 
Students only 1 TTE. 2% 27 
Neither authorities nor students 3 1 23 «48 SI 29 


Case of Roommate-Friend 
Think given action would be approved by: 


Authorities only 6344 9, i as 24 
Both authorities and students 33 53 25 6 4 24 
Students only — — 4 66 48 33 
Neither authorities nor students 4 ER CP Peery peo 19 


100 100 100 100 100 100 
N = 196 


the friend, respectively) is broken down according to the percentage who 
think it would be approved by (a) the authorities only, (b) both the 
authorities and students, (c) students only, and (d) by neither the authori- 
ties nor students. 

Let us now examine the relationship between these role expectations 
and the respondent’s own hypothetical behavior as proctor. It will be 
recalled that in both the case of the ordinary student and the roommate- 
friend, the respondent was asked what he personally would do under two 
hypothetical conditions: (1) if neither the authorities nor his student 
friends would hear about his part in the incident; and (2) if there could 
be very little chance that the authorities would hear about his part in the 
incident. 

In Table 2 we have a percentage distribution of the acts which each 
student said he would be most likely to choose in the given situation. In 
the case of the ordinary student, as Table 2 shows, the majority of respond- 
ents say they would be most punitive. There is not a large difference 
between the hypothetical behavior in private or in public (public only in 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HYPOTHETICAL ACTIONS WHICH THE RESPONDENTS Say 
Tuey Wout Be Most LIKELY TO TAKE AS PROCTOR 


In Case of Ordinary Student In Case of Roommate-Friend 
Action Private? Public? Private Public 
A 21 30 4 6 
B 47 48 12 34 
G 16 13 18 31 
D 15 7 38 18 
E 1 2 28 11 
100 100 100 100 
N = 196 


s “If you knew that, except for your action, there could be very little chance that 
either the authorities or your student friends would hear about your part in the 
incident.” 

“Tf you knew that, except for your action, there could be very little chance that 
your student friends would hear about your part in the incident, but that there is a 
good chance, whatever you do, of the authorities finding out about ate? 


the restricted sense that the authorities would hear about it in any case, 
though students need not.) The main difference is a small increase, from 
a private 21 per cent to a public 30 per cent, in first choices for the most 
severe act A. However, the hypothetical behavior in the roommate-friend 
case shows a very different pattern. As can be seen in Table 2, nearly 
two-thirds of the respondents elect acts D or E as their first preferences in 
private action, and only 16 per cent say they would employ as first choice 
punitive acts A or B. But if the authorities were sure to find out about 
it, the picture changes. Less than a third would elect D or E as first 
choice and 40 per cent would prefer A or B. Yet this is still only about 
half as large as the proportion who would prefer A or B in comparable 
circumstances in the case of the ordinary student. 

Table 2, while of a good deal of interest in itself, is subject to the 
caveats entered earlier in this paper against taking reports on such hypo- 
thetical behavior too literally. But the main purpose for introducing the 
material in Table 2 is to enable use to see how such hypothetical behavior 
is related to the reported perceptions of authorities’ and students’ expecta- 
tions, respectively, of proper behavior from a proctor. The data in Table 
2 are, therefore, next broken down according to the categories used in 
Table 1. Here we see in Table 3, as we doubtless would expect to see, 
that most students who chose acts A or B as their first preference if they 
themselves were proctors also tended to perceive such acts as one which 
both the authorities and students would approve. But that tended to be 
true of several of the respondents who would take less punitive action— 
they had a different perception of expectations and thus thought they were 
avoiding conflict. In the case of the ordinary student, only 43 of the 196 
respondents indicated a private action which was perceived to be accept- 
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TABLE 3 
ResponpeNts WHOSE Own Most LIKELY HYPOTHETICAL Action as PROCTOR Is AS 
INDICATED, BROKEN Down By EXPECTATIONS ATTRIBUTED TO AUTHORITIES 
AND/OR STUDENTS 


Would Be Approved by 


Authorities Both Authorities Students 


Only and Students Only Neither 
Case of Ordinary Student 

(Private Act) A 6 35 — — 
B 3 86 3 — 

(ej j= 13 17 al 

D = 5 21 4 

E af ad = 

9 139 43 5 

(Public Act) A 9 50 coms = 
B 5 87 3 — 

c — 13 13 == 

D — 4 9 1 

'E = a 2 m 

14 154 27 1 

Case of Roommate-Friend 

(Private Act) A 1 7 = = 
B 2 20 = 1 

c n 14 17 5 

D — 4 62 9 

E — 3 39 12 

3 48 118 27 

(Public Act) A 2 10 = = 
B 14 50 = 2 

c 4 21 30 5 

D — 4 29 3 

E -> 4 15 3 

20 89 74 13 


able to students only, and only 27 a public action. Contrast this with 
their hypothetical behavior when the offender was a roommate-friend. Of 
the 196 respondents, 118 preferred a private action tolerated by the 
students only. This number was reduced to 74, who would still stick by 
their friend even if they knew the authorities would find out about their 
action, or rather, inaction. 

Chart I, it will be recalled, indicated quite a marked range of tolerance 
in imputed student expectations, especially in the roommate-friend situa- 
tion. But it is not possible to tell directly from Chart I the extent to which 
this is due to (a) different respondents visualizing different role expecta- 
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tions, or to (b) respondents generally agreeing that a wide range of role 
expectations existed. Let us now look at Table 4, where the frequency 


TABLE 4 


FREQUENCY WITH Wuich Various RANGES oF ACTS ARE PERCEIVED AS AP PROVED BY 
AUTHORITIES AND STUDENTS, RESPECTIVELY 


Case of Ordinary Student Case of Roommate-Friend 

Acts Approved by Acts Approved by 
Range Authorities Students Authorities Students 

A 13 4 4 3 
B 5 1 4 3 
T G — — — 2 
D = 3 -= 2 
E = = = 4 
18 8 8 14 
AB 134 37 120 12 
2 BC 3 10 2 10 
cD Fo 7 = 14 
DE — 5 — 26 
137 59 122 62 
ABC 33 42 52 20 
3 BCD — 14 — 18 
CDE — 7 1 42 
33 63 53 80 
4 ABCD 5 27 8 11 
BCDE = 14 1 11 
5 41 9 22 
5 ABCDE 3 25 4 18 
Total 196 196 196 196 


with which each range of expectations was indicated is shown. We see 
here quite clearly the degree of consensus among respondents as to what 
the authorities would approve. Among the 196 respondents, 134, oF 
two-thirds, checked A, B identically for the case of the ordinary student; 
120 checked A, B, for the case of the roommate-friend. The majority of 
the remainder checked A, B, C, in both cases. 

Far different is the picture from Table 4 in the case of imputed student 
expectations. The majority settled for a range of either two or three acts 
in both of the situations, but within a given range there were all possible 
variations. For example, in the roommate-friend situation there were 80 
who indicated a range of student approval covering 3 acts, but of these, 
20 perceived the range as A, B, C; 18 perceived it as B, C, D; and 42 as 
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C, D, E. Clearly there is an absence of consensus here, and it is not a 
mere uniform coverage of the whole range of possibilities by all in- 
dividuals. 

If we take, for illustration, the 120 respondents who perceived the range 
of acts approved by the authorities in the case of the roommate-friend as 
A, B, and order the ranges approved by students, according to these same 
respondents, we see in Table 5 the ways in which these different specific 


TABLE 5 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF HYPOTHETICAL ACTIONS OF RESPONDENT AS PROCTOR, AS RELATED 
TO SPECIFIC RANGES OF STUDENT APPROVAL IN CASE OF ROOMMATE-FRIEND 
These data are for 120 respondents who said the authorities would approve the range 
AB only. 


Private Behavior Public Behavior 
Range of 
Student Total Average Total Average 
Approval AB CDE Frequency Rank!° A B C D E Frequency Rank 
A 1———— 1 1.0 1 —— — — 1 1.0 
AB 23 2 2s 11 2.9 JaA 11 2.3 
B ——i1-—1 2 4.0 —1——1 2 3.5 
ABC 2 8) E EE 15 2T Say tud 15 2.3 
BC —— 3 2— 5 BAS nE 5 2.4 
ABCD —1 3 31 8 $5 Yah be 8 2.4 
c ——2—— 2 3.0 —2—-—-— 2 2.0 
BCD — 4 1 8— 13 3.3 —931— 13 2.4 
ABCDE —3 1 7 3 14 3.7 —9 212 14 Dit 
cD 1—1 42 8 3.8 1—=—4 3 = 8 ea 
BCDE — i Ise 6 3.7 E cla A: 6 3.0 
CDE — 1 1 109 21 4.3 —69 4 2 21 oul 
DE ——— 67 13 45 —-2245 13 4.0 
E ——--1 1 0 Se 1 5.0 
Total 120 120 


A, B, C, D, E ranked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 respectively. 
ranges are related to one’s personal hypothetical behavior as proctor. 
Here we show for each pattern of role expectation the hypothetical private 
and public behavior respectively. For convenience, these hypothetical 
acts A, B, C, D, E have been ranked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, respectively, and aver- 
age ranks computed. 

As we move from role expectations A to E we see how the average 
ranks of the students’ hypothetical behavior increase. It is interesting 
to note that, at least in the present example, this progressive increase seems 
to depend more on the midpoint of the range than on the termini. For 
example, if the expectation is BC the average rank of the hypothetical 
behavior is just about the same as when the expectation is A, B, C, D. In 
some cases the pattern with the longer range has higher average rank than 
its counterpart with the same midpoint but shorter range; in other cases 
the reverse is true. The number of cases available in the present data is, 
however, exceedingly small for this kind of comparison. 
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While the average rank of hypothetical acts did not tend to differ con- 
sistently when we compared two or more ranges with the same midpoint 
in Table 5, there is a hint that differences in the range of hypothetical acts 
vary with the range of role expectations which have the same midpoint. 
It doubtless would be expected that if a respondent perceived the range of 
approved behavior to be B, C, D, he would be more likely to choose 
either B or D for his own act than if he perceived the range to be only C. 
Take the following from Table 5: 


AY eB. WODE 
c == |2| — = 2 
BOD wmi 4 1 &— 83 
ABCDE — 3 1 Th as AA 


Most of the other examples in Table 5 are less neat than this and the 
number of cases is distressingly few, but if we form other tables like Table 
5 for other values of the range of expected approval by the authorities and 
take all possible matched comparisons thus available (for example, authori- 
ties ABC: students BC vs. ABCD) we obtain a rather convincing overall 
result, in the roommate-friend situation: 

The same tendency is also seen, though somewhat less strikingly, in the 
case of the ordinary student. 


Student Expectations Which Have 
Identical Midpoints but 
Different Ranges 


Those with Those with 
Minimum Greater Than 
Range Minimum Range 
Private Act 
Own behavior more severe than any act within the 
minimum range of student expectation............. 2 12 


Own behavior within minimum range. . 31 20 
Own behavior less severe than any ress EE mini- 
IMG STALLS L A E ELE A T A R 8 34 
41 66 
Public Act 
Own behavior more severe than any act within the 
minimum range of student expectation............. 5 29 


Own behavior within minimum range.............. 32 21 
Own behavior less severe than any act within mini. 
mum range 


4 16 


41 66 


While interpretation of such a finding should be indulged in only with 
caution, the results are sufficient to suggest the importance of taking into 
account not only the midpoints of a given range of role expectations, but 
the magnitude of the range as well. 
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We have now completed the analysis of the present data except for one 
further observation which has implications for further research. 

In such a study as this, it would be interesting first to differentiate indi- 
viduals into types according to the way they perceive conflicting role ex- 
pectations and then to ask how these different types of persons vary accord- 
ing to other social and psychological characteristics. Information of the 
latter type was not collected in the present study. However, the fore- 
going analysis has suggested how typologies could be set up and related 
to such outside variables. To take a simple illustration from the room- 
mate-friend situation: 

One could classify most of our respondents into three main types accord- 
ing as they perceived the role conflict. 

Type I: Those who thought the range of approved acts identical from 
the point of view of authorities and students (21 cases). For such re- 
spondents the problem of conformity in their own hypothetical acts could 
not have been difficult. 

Type II: Those who thought the range of acts approved by the authori- 
ties did not overlap in any way with the range of acts approved by the stu- 
dents (56 cases). For them simultaneous conformity to both was im- 
possible. It is noteworthy, parenthetically, that 51 of the 56 said their 
own private act would be one conforming to student expectation, though 
16 of these 51 shifted their act to a non-student position in the public 
situation. 

Type III: Those who perceived a difference in the range of authorities’ 
and students’ expectations but who found at least one act which would be 
tolerated by both (119 cases). Privately, only 36 of these individuals 
would take an action satisfactory to both. Publicly, however, 73 out of 
the 119 were able to find in an act perceived to be mutually acceptable the 
basis for their own hypothetical solution. 

Why did these three types differ so markedly in their definition of the 
situation? Why, within these types did different sub-types prefer different 
solutions? These are the kinds of questions which subsequent research 
can explore. But first we must have a way of defining and classifying the 
role expectations relevant to our problem and the purpose of the present 
study is to illustrate a technique for accomplishing this first step. 

From a theoretical standpoint, the most important implication of this 
paper may stem from its stress on variability. In essay writing in this 
field it is common and convenient to think of a social norm as a point, or 
at least as a very narrow band on either side of a point. This probably 
is quite unrealistic as to most of our social behavior. And it may be 
precisely the ranges of permissible behavior which most need examination, 
if we are to make progress in this realm which is so central in social 
science. For it may be the very existence of some flexibility or social 
slippage—but not too much—which makes behavior in groups possible. 


BRIAN A. FARRELL* 


The Scientific Testing of 
Psychoanalytic Findings and Theory 


Farrell is a methodologist whose purpose in this selection is to examine the 
evidence on psychoanalytic theory. He scrutinizes the experimental reports 
already available, and thereby continues the discussions initiated in the selec- 
tions by Mullahy (p. 29), Sullivan (p. 61), Alexander (p. 76), and Miller 
(p. 458). On the other hand, Farrell is also describing where psychoanalytic 
theory is going. He indicates that there are grounds for optimism about verify- 
ing some of the psychoanalytic hypotheses. One thing seems clear, however; 
it is neither impossible nor irrelevant to conduct systematic experimentation 
upon psychoanalytic propositions as some psychoanalysts have asserted. Nor 
is it futile or impossible to put to the test some of the psychoanalytic proposi- 
tions as some experimentalists have claimed. Such investigations, however, 
do require the fortitude to look beyond the confines of one’s usual activity.’ 


1From the British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1951, 24, 35-41. Reprinted 
by permission of the author and the British Psychological Association. 

2 We will not repeat the bibliography already given in conjunction with Mullahy’s, 
Sullivan’s, and Alexander’s articles. These bibliographies with the one following 
Farrell’s discussion offer a rather complete survey of the field. The reader is urged to 
consult them. 
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| SPEAK TO-DAY as an outsider. I am neither a psycho-analyst nor 
a psychologist. I belong to that group in our community known as ‘pro- 
fessional philosophers.’ Since I was asked to speak as a philosopher, I 
hope you will all know what to expect. I shall confine myself to trying 
to bring a little order into this field by making a few ‘methodological’ re- 
marks. I am conscious that my remarks may be a little naive and 
ignorant. 

First of all, what are we supposed to be talking about? Let me clear 
this question out of the way by showing how I find the very title of this 
symposium confusing and productive of philosophical conflict. To begin 
with, it is a little odd to talk about ‘testing’ a finding. It is more usual 
to talk of corroborating a finding or failing to do so. It is more natural 
to speak of ‘testing’ a hypothesis. And when we speak of ‘testing a 
theory,’ it would be correct to say that what we are doing is to test impor- 
tant or characteristic propositions of the theory. But if a social anthro- 
pologist were to set out to discover whether the key proposition from 
psycho-analytic theory about Oedipal development was true or not, it 
would be queer to say that the anthropologist was ‘testing this proposition’ 
of the theory. It would be more natural to say that he was making some 
observations to ‘verify’ it, or ‘establish’ it, or ‘confirm’ it. What is worse, 
however, is that we are asked to discuss the ‘scientific’ testing of psycho- 
analytic findings. This request only makes sense if we are able to con- 
trast ‘scientific testing’ with the ‘unscientific testing’ of psycho-analytic 
findings. But what, pray, does this ‘unscientific testing’ look like? Ob- 
viously the only relevant candidate is ‘testing by a therapist.’ So if we are 
to make sense out of the title, we have to say that the methods used by a 
clinician to investigate a proposition of psycho-analytic theory are ‘un- 
scientific,’ in contrast with the scientific methods of, for example, Kleemeier 
(1942) on the experimental analogues of regression, or Goldman (1948) 


using questionnaires and factor analysis on the formation of oral character. 


* This paper is printed almost exactly as it was delivered. Its main purpose was to 
show how some order could be introduced into this field. Therefore, it does not 
purport to cover all relevant experimental and other work; and it certainly makes 
no attempt to deal with recent items. I wish to record gratefully that my chief 
single obligation is to Prof. R. R. Sears’s Survey of Objective Studies of Psycho- 
analytic Concepts, Social Science Research Council, New York (1943). 
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In view of this, the title will be liable to annoy the analysts and generate a 
fruitless argument over their alleged unscientific procedure. 

I shall try to avoid all this by using some of the fairly standard termi- 
nology and distinctions employed by contemporary logicians. Given a 
proposition of psycho-analytic theory, I shall say that this can be con- 
firmed or disconfirmed. A rough division, with many marginal cases, is 
drawn between experimental and observational confirmation; and the word 
‘testing’ tends to be restricted to experimental confirmation. A proposi- 
tion can be confirmed in one of two ways—directly or indirectly. It is 
confirmed directly when we use observational and/or experimental pro- 
cedures to establish it. It is confirmed indirectly when we deduce an 
empirical consequence (or consequences) from it, and then establish this 
consequence (or consequences) directly. Suppose, for example, we are 
given the proposition about Oedipal development. If we try to confirm 
this by having a look at the development of children, and seeing whether 
they exhibit Oedipal behaviour, then we would be trying to confirm it 
directly. If, however, we try to confirm it indirectly, we would have to do 
so by deducing, for example, that if children do go through this period, 
and if there is no irremovable amnesia, then we should expect that, under 
suitable circumstances (e.g. in analysis), the person should be able to 
recall his Oedipal attitudes. So, when analysts point to the recall of 
Oedipal material by adults in analysis in support of the proposition about 
Oedipal development, they are doing something quite respectable—they 
are helping to confirm this proposition indirectly. A general snag, of 
course, is that a confirmation (or disconfirmation) process may be any- 
thing from strong to weak, depending on a variety of factors. These are 
too cumbersome to mention here, but it is these factors that lead us to 
object in the familiar ways to a putative process of confirmation (or dis- 
confirmation). Thus, we tend to say: ‘But is this really an exception?’ or 
‘Surely these results are only suggestive?’ or ‘No, no, these findings can be 
interpreted quite differently,’ or ‘The results of questionnaires about the 
castration complex are just irrelevant,’ and so on and so forth. This 
snag (viz. that confirmation or disconfirmation may be strong to weak) 
applies to all the sciences, but particularly to psychology with its complex 
material. It helps to explain why it is apt to be so difficult conclusively 
to establish, or refute, a psychological hypothesis. 

Suppose, next, that we do disconfirm a particular proposition of a theory- 
This will supply a reason for rejecting the proposition and modifying the 
theory. But whether we do reject the proposition and modify the theory 
depends also on the strength of the theory. Roughly, the stronger the 
theory the less upsetting or disturbing the single disconfirmation, and vice 
versa. The strength of a theory is determined (roughly) by three things: 
(i) the range and variety of empirical consequences that can be derived by 
means of it; (ii) the conceptual economy and rigour of the theory; (iii) the 
absence of alternative theories of comparable power. For instance, sup- 
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pose I observe my five children very carefully, like Prof. Valentine, and 
conclude that no Oedipal phenomena are manifested. This direct discon- 
firmation may not by itself be very upsetting—if it is the case that psycho- 
analytic theory (with the help of the Oedipal proposition) entails a large 
and varied range of empirical consequences. This is, of course, just what 
is often claimed for psycho-analytic theory. It is said that by means of it, 
and it alone, we can ‘explain’ phenomena like the Oedipal stories in anal- 
ysis, various pathological phenomena, the phenomenon of romantic love, 
the universal incest taboo, and various crucial features of personality devel- 
opment and formation. Consequently, the disconfirmation of any one of 
the propositions of psycho-analytic theory may not by itself be sufficient to 
make us reject the proposition and modify the theory. Moreover, the 
question is often so complicated in any given instance that the decision 
whether to reject the proposition and modify the theory is no routine matter 
and may take years to settle. 

I presume therefore that we are concerned with at least three questions 
to-day. 

(A) How successful have been the attempts to confirm (and discon- 
firm) the propositions of psycho-analytic theory by non-analytical means? 

(B) How much has this work done to establish or modify psycho- 
analytic theory? 

(C) What, in general, are its value and its prospects? 

(A) My thumbnail comment on this work will pick out what are, I 
hope, some of the important items. Unfortunately, I shall have to ignore 
work on personality formation (e.g. Kardiner et al., 1945), because of 
time and my own inability as yet to assess it. I shall distinguish between 
the propositions of psycho-analytic theory about genesis and the proposi- 
tions about so-called ‘dynamics’; that is to say, between propositions about, 
for example, infantile sexuality and its development on the one hand, and 
propositions about, for example, regression and repression, on the other. 
The non-analytic confirmation of the genetic propositions is predominantly 
direct, of the ‘dynamic’ indirect. (Please forgive my crude formulation of 
all these propositions.) 

Consider the genetic propositions first. As far as I can judge, the fol- 
lowing are some that have been confirmed to some extent, strongly to 
weakly: 

(1) Infants obtain pleasure from oral stimulation (Levy, 1928; Halver- 
son, 1938). 

(2) Infants obtain pleasure from genital stimulation (Levy, 1928; Hal- 
verson, 1940; Sears, 1943b). 

(3) Manual masturbation is more frequent among pre-school boys than 
girls (Koch, 1935). 

(4) Small children exhibit extensive pre-genital play (Isaacs, 1933; 
Malinowski, 1927). i 

The overall picture is one of general support for the psycho-analytic 
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account of erotogenesis. But the work done does not cover the whole ac- 
count. As far as I am aware, it fails to cover, for example, the proposi- 
tions about anal erotism, infantile narcissism, the substitutability of the 
erotogenic zones, and the unity of the sexual impulses out of partial ones. 
The work on the distortions of sexuality has produced so confused a pic- 
ture that there is nothing useful and brief that I can say about it. 

The following are some of the propositions of psycho-analytic theory that 
have been disconfirmed, strongly to weakly: 

(1) Every small boy presupposes in all persons a genital like his own 
(Hattendorf, 1932; Conn, 1940). 

(2) All small boys think that a girl's lack of a penis is the result of in- 
jury (Hattendorf, 1932). 

(3) All small girls have penis envy and wish to be boys (cf. Valentine, 
1942). 

(4) All children exhibit sexual attraction and attachment for the cross- 
sex parent, and sexual jealousy of the parent of the same sex. (Let us call 
this the Oedipal proposition, for short.) (Valentine, 1942.) 

(5) All children go through a latency period during later childhood 
(Malinowski, 1927). 

In short, what has been disconfirmed here are certain key propositions 
about sexual development. What appears to have happened is that Freud 
used his clinical data to produce universal generalizations, and so over- 
looked how much learning can influence sexual development, and how 
greatly cultural diversities can determine the sort of thing that is learnt. 

Now consider some of the ‘dynamic’ propositions. 

(1) When a person breaks down, there is a tendency for him to do so 
by regressing to an earlier mode of sexual adjustment—either of object or 
erotogenic zone. If one considers this proposition as a constituent of ad- 
justment theory, then it would be reasonable to expect the following propo- 
sition to be the case ‘Where breakdown occurs without regression of object 
or drive, there is a tendency for regression of what Sears (1943, 1944) 
calls “instrumental act” to occur.’ According to Mowrer (1940), Sears 
and others, experimental work has directly confirmed this proposition. 
According to Maier and others (1940, 1941, 1943) it has not. 

(2) Regression is a function of fixation. (Pardon in particular this 
crude formulation.) If we assume that Sears and others are correct, then 
this proposition has been indirectly confirmed so far with rats—where ‘fixa- 
tions’ are defined by means of ‘habit strength,’ and the criterion of the lat- 
ter is the degree of resistance to change (Martin, 1940; O’Kelly, 1940a, b). 

(3) Where aggressive behaviour towards the external sources of frus- 
tration is prevented, aggressive behaviour may be self directed or displaced. 
The second part of this proposition, i.e. about displacement, has been di- 
rectly confirmed by the study of democratic and autocratic groups (Lewin, 
Lippitt & White, 1939), and indirectly confirmed by Miller (1948) and 
Mowrer (1940) on rats. 
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(4) Infantile and pre-school amnesia is the result of repression, both 
primal and repression proper. This appears to have been disconfirmed in 
various ways. (a) If it were true, then we should not be able to recall 
experiences that occurred between the third and fifth years. But this is a 
normal capacity (Dudycha & Dudycha, 1941). (b) If it were true, then 
there should be no memories before some one period of life. But no such 
period has been discovered. (c) If it were true, then we should not be 
able, in particular, to recall our early affective experiences. But this can 
be done (Bell, 1902; Hamilton, 1929). (d) If it were true, it would fol- 
low that certain material was originally learnt by the child, and then re- 
pressed. But it is doubtful whether there is any evidence for this, and it 
appears to be incompatible with what we do know about the inefficiency of 
early childhood learning (cf. Brooks, 1937). 

(5) There is a strong tendency to forget ideas associated with anxiety 
(in Freud’s sense). This proposition is confirmed to some small extent by 
work on the recall of real life and experimentally induced experiences 
(Koch, 1930; Sharp, 1938; Rosenzweig, 1938). 

The upshot of this work is generally to confirm the dynamic propositions. 
This confirmation is meager, in that the propositions confirmed are so few 
and bald when compared with the richness of psycho-analytic theory. 
What is worse, these attempts at confirmation use terms like ‘fixation,’ ‘dis- 
placement,’ to refer only to the experimental analogues of fixation, dis- 
placement, etc., not to fixation, displacement, etc., as clinically understood. 
This means that the confirmation of psycho-analytic propositions is weak 
because the clinical phenomena may be produced by factors that are not 
present in the experimental situation. 

(B) How much has this observational and experimental work done to 
establish or modify psycho-analytic theory? 

Psycho-analytic theory certainly gets some support from the work on the 
dynamic propositions, however weak this support may be. We appreciate 
this when we realize how awkward it would have been if the experimental 


analogues with animals had not been confirmed. The results, however, of 


this work are consistent with the results on the experimental neuroses. 
And the joint support provided by these two lines of work—on the ‘dy- 
namic’ propositions and the experimental neuroses—strikes me as quite 
impressive. For the experimental induction of neurosis has shown how 
the similarity between animal and human conflicts is even greater than one 
would have dared to hope—the animals exhibiting (amid wide individual 
differences) anxiety, fixations, compulsions, rituals, sexual aberrations, etc., 
and even showing under treatment the analogue of ‘transference’ (Masser- 
man, 1943, 1946). This combined work leaves it quite clear that, how- 


ever vague and turgid psycho-analytic theory may be, future development 


will be on the lines suggested by its clinical insights. Mp 
Now let us ask: Is the disconfirmation of the genetic propositions of 
psycho-analytic theory disturbing enough to oblige us to modify the theory? 
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Consider the proposition about Oedipal development. Psycho-analytic 
theory is weak at this point in the following respects: 

(i) Oedipal material is not always produced under analysis by patients 
of whom one would otherwise expect it (Dicks, 1947). 

(ii) The theory makes the assumption that Oedipal stories by adults 
are ipso facto veridical. This will not do in view of the admitted impor- 
tance of fantasy. Once we admit this, how do we draw the line between 
the veridical and non-veridical adult story? 

(iii) We are not obliged to postulate Oedipal development in order to 
account for improvement and cure. There are other alternatives current, 
for example, the hypothesis that improvement is due to some features of 
the analytic situation here and now (as Dr. Ezriel has emphasized). That 
is, we can equally well derive the empirical consequence of improvement 
from a psycho-analytic theory that does not contain the Oedipal proposi- 
tion, but some other instead. 

(iv) Similar remarks apply to the claim that it is only by means of a 
psycho-analytic theory containing the Oedipal proposition that we can de- 
rive the wide range of empirical consequences that is in fact obtained in 
this way. It is not difficult to see in general how a non-Oedipal psycho- 
analytic theory can be combined with adjustment theory to enable us to 
derive these same consequences. (Cf. Malinowski (1927) on incest, 
Mead (1928) on romantic love, Hull (1939) on symptoms. ) 

In short, psycho-analytic theory is weak at this point in the respects just 
mentioned. So the direct disconfirmation of the Oedipal proposition be- 
comes much more disturbing. The same applies, mutatis mutandis, to the 
other genetic propositions of psycho-analytic theory that were disconfirmed, 
as well as to the one about infantile amnesia. 

There is, however, one source of strength for a psycho-analytic theory 
containing the Oedipal proposition. This lies in the absence of an alterna- 
tive, plausible hypothesis to account for the Oedipal data produced in adult 
analysis. Alternatives like suggestion, the thaumaturgy of words, and fan- 
tasy making seem severally and jointly insufficient. For instance, fantasy 
making will not do because it merely raises the further question of why the 
fantasy work should take the form of Oedipal stories. Psycho-analysts are 
naturally reluctant to modify the theory by rejecting the Oedipal proposi- 
tion until they can replace it by a better. Speaking as an outsider, my 
judgement is that, on balance, the disconfirmation of the Oedipal and the 
other genetic propositions is good enough to require a modification of 
psycho-analytic theory. A modified and acceptable genetic account will 
issue, no doubt, from the co-operation of various parties—analysts, social 
anthropologists, child psychologists, learning theorists and experimentalists. 

(C) Lastly, a word on the value and prospects of this work on psycho- 
analytic propositions and theory. 

I think the value is quite considerable in at least two different ways- 
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(i) An essential job of the clinician is to apply with skill generalizations 
about human beings to the individual case, in the light of the given data 
about him. The so-called objective psychologist is interested to obtain 
these generalizations by investigating individuals and abstracting from the 
full specificity of any given case. What this work on psycho-analysis has 
done is to make clearer how complementary are the efforts of the psycholo- 
gist and the clinician; what is involved in the attempt to confirm the gen- 
eralizations applied by the clinician; how difficult it is to confirm them; and 
how worth while it would be to do so. (ii) Psycho-analytic theory is, qua 
theory, unbelievably bad. I have not the time to specify its ghastly blem- 
ishes. This experimental and observational work has helped to show up 
these blemishes, and to make clearer to all concerned just what a good 
scientific theory should look like. I suspect that one of the factors produc- 
ing the present co-operation between analysts and others has been the 
methodological lesson this work has driven home. This indirect result is 
perhaps the most important contribution this work has yet made. 

About its prospects. With the caution that I do not fancy myself as a 
prophet, my hunch is that some of the promising lines of development are 
these: observational work on real life situations (e.g. on the Lewin model); 
more and better observational work on the development of individual chil- 
dren, and in different communities (Meyer Fortes has shown me, in con- 
versation, how poor is some of the anthropological work that has been 
done); the study of personality formation, a task that the Americans are 
pursuing with such energy at present; experimental and observational work 
on the technique of free association (e.g. in the sort of way that Dr. Ezriel 
is proposing to do); attempts to verify specific propositions of the psycho- 
analytic theory of neurosis—instead of just attempting to set up experimen- 
tal analogues. As far as I can tell there is nothing in past experience to 
suggest that the general prospects of this work are better or worse than 
the prospects of work in any other part of the psychological field. When 
I am in an optimistic mood, I like to think that while the first half of this 
century has seen psycho-analysis firmly entrenched in the scientific house- 
hold, the second half will make a respectable woman out of her—to the 
benefit of all concerned. If this happens, we shall ipso facto also succeed 
in making the clinician less unreliable and the ordinary psychologist more 


helpful when they both try to understand you and me. 
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NEAL E. MILLER* 


Theory and Experiment 
Relating Psychoanalytic Displacement 
to Stimulus-Response Generalization’ 


The following report by Neal E. Miller is an example of an experimental 
approach to psychoanalytic theory. Miller describes the testing of a psycho- 
analytic proposition by the use of animals other than human beings. In a 
more general way, the investigation by Miller is a synthesis of two theories of 
human behavior. He attempts to account for the phenomena of displacement 
in terms of the drive reduction theory of Hull.’ There have been other at- 
tempts to reformulate psychoanalytic research problems in terms of a different 
theory; for example, see Lewin.‘ Alternative experimental approaches to the 
testing of psychoanalytic propositions are cited by Farrell (p. 448), and Mac- 
Kinnon (p. 135). Miller presents a formulation of his theory in his Journal 
of Personality article.’ 


1 From the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1948, 43, 155-178. Re- 
printed by permission of the author and the American Psychological Association. 

2 This paper was read in condensed form (14) at the Stanford-Berkeley meetings 
of the American Psychological Association, September, 1939. The work described 
is part of the research program of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 

3C. L. Hull, A Behavior System, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1952; 
J. Dollard and N. E. Miller, Personality and Psychotherapy, New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1950. 

1K, Lewin, Psychoanalysis and Topological Psychology, Bull. Menninger Clin, 
1937, 1, 202-211. 

N, E. Miller, Comments on Theoretical Models, J. Pers., 1951, 20, 82-100. 
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Te CONCEPT of displacement comes from the clinic, that of generali- 
zation from the laboratory. The experiments and hypotheses to be de- 
scribed in this paper were devised in an attempt to telate these two con- 
cepts and to begin the formulation of a theory of displacement in terms of 
principles of learning. 

Freud was led to the concept of displacement by applying the free asso- 
ciation method to the analysis of material appearing in dreams (CoA) 
Though the mechanism of displacement seems to be especially operative in 
the realm of dreams, other examples are easier to expound. A problem 
child is a nuisance because he pinches, bites, and scratches his little play- 
mates at school and harasses the teacher in a variety of ingenious ways. 
Investigation reveals that in all probability the fault lies not in the play- 
ground situation at school but rather in the home situation. He hates his 
foster parents. Formerly, he attempted to pinch, bite, and scratch these 
foster parents, but was forced to desist. Later he commenced to plague 
his schoolmates in this manner. After the home situation is cleared up, 
the trouble on the playground disappears. This transfer of aggression 
from the home situation to the school is called displacement. 

A more familiar example is that of the man who, when severely frus- 
trated at the office by business or professional rivals and unable to revenge 
himself directly, may come home and make scapegoats of members of his 
family. 

According to an hypothesis especially elaborated upon in Frustration 
and Aggression (4) and refined in later publications (/5, 19, 24), the ir- 
rational component of latent aggression against out-groups which easily 
flares into outbursts of race persecution and war is produced by the mecha- 
nism of displacement rather than by an instinct of aggression. According 
to this hypothesis, the out-groupers may be not only the target for the di- 
rect aggression which they arouse by competition with the in-groupers, but 
also may be the scapegoat for strong aggression which is first aroused by 
friction within the in-group, then suppressed by in-group taboos and con- 
veniently displaced to members of the out-group. 

Finally, displacement is involved in transference which is a crucial factor 
in psychoanalytic therapy. In transference the patient irrationally dis- 
places to the analyst love and hate which have their real origin elsewhere. 

The concept of generalization grew out of the work in Pavlov’s labora- 
tory. In a typical experiment a hungry dog is placed in a soundproof 
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room and harnessed to a device which electrically records the dripping of 
his saliva (27). Then a tone of a specific pitch is sounded a number of 
times always immediately followed by food until the dog has been condi- 
tioned to salivate to the sound of the tone alone. Next the dog is pre- 
sented for the first time in the training situation with tones of different 
pitches and it is found that he salivates immediately to these new tones also. 
This transfer of the response from the original to the new tones is called 
generalization. It is further found that the more similar the new tone is to 
the pitch of the originally conditioned one, the larger is the response to the 
new tone. This greater transfer the more similar the new tone is called a 
gradient of generalization. 

From the out-group aggression and the analysis of the bizarre dreams of 
Freud’s patients to the electric recording of the salivation of dogs in Pav- 
lov’s soundproof laboratory seems to be a huge leap. The following ex- 
periments were designed to cast the first rope of a slender bridge across 
that chasm. j 


Experiment on Object Displacement or Generalization 


In the first stage of the first experiment albino rats were trained to strike 
at each other. They were placed two at a time in an enclosure, the floor 
of which was a grid. Through this grid they were given an electric shock 
sufficiently strong to keep them active. Their random acts were ed 
through a glass window on one side of the enclosure. When they by 
chance happened to approach each other in a sparring position similar to 
that used by rats in fighting, the shock was abruptly turned off. Thus the 
act of sparring was rewarded by escape from shock. After a minute with- 
out shock the current was turned on again and the animals given another 
trial. As training progressed, they were required to strike at each other 
before the shock was turned off. Training was continued till the habit of 
striking was thoroughly established. Figure 1 shows two animals that 
have learned by trial and error to commence striking each other vigorotisly 
as soon as the shock is turned on. $ 

After this training, the animals were given test trials in which a small 
celluloid doll was placed in the arena along with each pair of rats. As can 
be seen in the upper part of Figure 2, the animals struck at each other when 
the shock was turned on, and not at the doll. In different test trials, the 
animals were placed one at a time in the same apparatus. Under these 
conditions they tended to strike at the doll when the shock was turned on. 
This is illustrated in the lower part of Figure 2. 

Twelve animals were trained and given both tests. For half of them the 
first test was the one with the other rat and the doll both present, for the 
other half, the one with the doll alone. When another rat was present only 

* This experiment was performed with the assistance of Miss Maritta Davis. 
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one of the twelve struck at the doll, and this one then immediately turned 
to strike at the other rat. If the tendencies to strike the other rat and the 
doll were equally strong, half of the animals would be expected to strike at 
each. Instead, eleven out of the twelve animals struck at the other rat. 
Using chi-square corrected for discontinuity, it can be calculated that a 
difference of this size would be expected by chance less than one time in a 


Fic. 1, RATS TRAINED To STRIKE AT EacH OTHER. Albino rats were trained by 
trial’ and error to commence striking each other as soon as a mild electric shock was 
turhed-on. The experimenter reinforced this behavior by turning off the shock as 
soon as the animals commenced striking vigorously in the way they do at the be- 
ginning of a fight. 
hundred. Therefore, we may conclude that when another rat and the doll 
were both present, the stronger tendency was to strike at the other rat. 
When the animals which had been trained to strike the other rat were 
placed into the arena alone with the doll and given an electric shock, six of 
them knocked it down by striking at it; the other six pushed it over in vari- 
ous irrelevant ways such as bumping it head on in the course of running 
around the cage. In order to show that the tendency to strike the doll 
when no other rat was present was produced by the previous training to 
strike at another rat (i.e., would not have been produced by electric shock 
without this training), a control group of twelve untrained animals was 
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tested one at a time under exactly similar conditions. Only one out of the 
control group struck at the doll before knocking it down in various irrele- 
vant ways. By means of chi-square corrected for discontinuity it was cal- 
culated that a difference of this size in favor of the experimental group 
would be expected by chance less than five times in a hundred. This indi- 


Fic, 2. STRIKING DISPLACED FROM OTHER RAT To Dort. When two rats were 

placed in the apparatus along with the doll, they struck at each other as soon as the 

electric shock was turned on; when placed into the apparatus one at a time, they 

struck at the doll. (The apparatus used in the experiment had a grid floor 
12” by 12”. The pictures were taken in a much narrower apparatus.) 


cates that the tendency to knock the doll down by striking at it was 4 
function of previous training to strike at another rat. 
Similarity between Object Displacement and Stimulus Generalization 


When rats trained to strike the other animal were prevented from doing 
this by the absence of that animal, they tended to strike the doll. Viewed 
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in Freudian terms this might be taken to indicate displacement. If one 
can call the original response of striking the other rat aggression, then this 
aggression has been displaced to the doll which might be called a scape- 
goat. However, it is not necessary to go this far; it will be safer to say that 
some pattern of response, as yet undesignated, has been displaced from the 
other rat to the doll.” 

But exactly the same phenomenon may be described equally as well in 
stimulus-response terms as transfer of training, or, in other words, gen- 
eralization. This is clearly illustrated in Figure 3. The first data are 
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Fic. 3, THe PARALLEL BETWEEN DISPLACEMENT AND GENERALIZATION. The 

strength of the direct responses to the stimulus pattern involved in the original learn- 

ing is represented by the first point on the left; the strengths of the weaker displaced, 

or generalized, responses are represented by the other two points. The particular 

values selected to illustrate a gradient of generalization in this diagram are from a 

typical experiment on the generalization of a conditioned galvanic skin response 
to tones of different pitches (10). 


from a typical experiment on conditioning (10). A tone of the pitch of 
153 double vibrations per second is presented to college students and al- 
ways followed by electric shock until a conditioned galvanic skin response 
has been established. Then this tone and other tones are presented with- 
out shock. The largest response is to the tone originally conditioned, the 
Next largest to the most similar tone and the smallest to the least similar 
tone. This is a gradient of generalization. 

"In classroom demonstrations the author has repeatedly shown that if animals 
are trained to bite a rubber tube as soon as an electric shock is turned on and then 
tested with shock but without the tube being present, they are (a) more likely to bite 
other objects similar to the tube than to bite grossly dissimilar objects, and (b) much 
more likely to bite such objects than are animals given an electric shock without any 


Previous training of any kind. 
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The experiment on displacement may be analyzed in exactly the same 
way. The response of striking was originally established to the stimulus 
of another rat, the partner. Thus the stimulus of the partner will evoke 
the strongest response and, assuming the doll to present a different stimulus 
pattern, it will evoke a weaker response. Therefore, when a rat is con- 
fronted simultaneously with the stimuli of the partner and the doll, the 
stronger response to the partner will win out and he will strike at the part- 
ner rather than at the doll. When the partner is absent, however, the 
stimulus of the doll is more similar to the original stimulus than is the 
stimulus of the wall. Hence, the stimulus of the doll evokes the stronger 
response; the rat strikes at the doll rather than at the wall. 

Another experiment (78) on human subjects has been analyzed in a 
similar way. In this experiment it was found that subjects who had been 
angered by frustrations imposed upon them by members of their own coun- 
try expressed less favorable attitudes toward faraway foreigners who could 
not possibly have been responsible for their plight. In this case one may 
assume that the members of the out-group were sufficiently similar as stim- 
ulus objects to the members of the in-group so that the response of aggres- 
sion generalized from the one to the other. 


Drive Generalization or Displacement from Hunger to Thirst 


Transfers from one external stimulus to another have been dealt with. 
According to psychoanalytic observations, however, displacement may 
occur not only from one external object to another, but also from one drive 
to another. Thus a person presenting the symptom of excessive eating of 
drinking may be found not to be suffering directly from hunger or thirst, 
but rather from the mounting tension of a thwarted sex drive (3, 9, 22). 
Translated into stimulus-response terms, this would seem to mean that the 
stimulus patterns of the different drives are similar enough so that generali- 
zation from one drive to another occurs. As a tentative hypothesis it may 
be assumed that displacement is a general phenomenon not limited to sex, 
aggression, and anxiety. 

Figure 3 illustrates the way in which drive displacement may be pro- 
duced by generalization. It is assumed that thirsty animals have learned 
to run down an alley to drink water, and are then given tests in this alley 
under three different conditions of drive: thirsty, not thirsty but hungry» 
neither thirsty nor hungry. The stimuli in these test situations have vary- 
ing degrees of similarity to those involved in the original learning. The 
first, thirst plus alley, is identical. The second contains as identical ele- 
ments all the stimuli in the alley and some from the hunger drive, which it 
is assumed is not completely distinctive from thirst. The third contains 
only the identical elements involved in the alley. The way in which this 
parallels the sequence of tones of different pitches is illustrated in Figure 3. 
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When the animals are tested without either thirst or hunger, the stimuli in 
the alley will be expected to mediate some generalization of the responses 
of running and drinking; when they are not thirsty but hungry, more gen- 
eralization should occur. 

An experiment was performed to test these expectations.* Thirty thirsty 
animals were trained to run down an alley 6 feet long to drink water from 
a tube supplied by a burette graduated in tenths of acc. Motivated by a 
45-hour water deprivation,” the animals were given five trials a day every 
other day to a total of 50 trials. After this training, they were deprived of 
water for another 45 hours and then all given water in their cages for one 
hour. At the end of this period they were lured over to the water bottle 
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Fic. 4, EFFECTS OF HUNGER ON WATER-GETTING HABIT oF NON-THIRSTY ANIMALS. 

Thirsty rats were trained to run an alley to secure water. Then they were com- 

pletely satiated on water in their home cages and it was found that they would run 

down the alley faster and drink more if tested when hungry than if tested when 
not hungry. 


till they would consistently turn away and refuse to drink. Half of them 
had been deprived of food and so were hungry; the other half received wet 
food and were not hungry. 

Figure 4 presents the results of the hungry and non-hungry groups when 
tested in the alley immediately after having refused water in their cages. 
It can be seen that, exactly as demanded by the hypothesis, both groups 
show a tendency to run the alley and even to drink, and that the hungry 
group manifests the stronger response by requiring less time to run the 
alley and by drinking more water. A statistical analysis indicates that the 
difference in running time and in amount of water drunk would be expected 
by chance less than two times in a hundred and three in a thousand, respec- 

“This experiment was performed with the assistance of Miss Inez Aaronson. 

* Because this experiment was run during the summer when the humidity in New 
Haven is usually high, the drive was only fairly strong. 
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tively. This demonstrates that hunger and thirst have a certain functional 
equivalence, which may be called either generalization or displacement.”” 
It seems likely that a similar type of drive interaction is relevant to the de- 
velopment of the human sex drive. Freud maintains that during infancy 
sex is an anaclitic drive (Anlehnungstrieb), dependent on the more primary 
drives involved in the nursing and care of the child. In the light of the 
results of the experiment which has just been described, it seems likely that, 
as the sex drive begins to emerge in the child, there should be some tend- 
ency for it to motivate responses which have been successful in satisfying 
other drives and for these responses to be directed toward the stimulus 
object which had been most frequently involved in satisfying those drives, 
namely, the mother. 


Confirmation of Additional Deductions 


The principle of generalization was useful in predicting these results. 
Additional stimulus-response principles should also be applicable to the 
same situation. During the original training, the responses of running and 
drinking were reinforced by a reduction in the strength of the thirst stimu- 
lus. During the test trials, however, thirst is already reduced to a mini- 


* Technical notes: In this experiment the generalization may have been facilitated 
by the fact that, since thirsty animals stop eating dry food, they may have been 
somewhat hungry as well as thirsty while they were being trained to run the alley for 
water. To the extent that this was true, the hunger drive would be a stimulus ele- 
ment common to the training and testing situation during the non-thirsty tests of the 
experimental and not during these tests of the control group. 

The faster running and more drinking of the hungry group was deduced from the 
principle of generalization; it is also in line with Hull’s (77) postulate 7, which states: 
“Any habit strength (sHR) is sensitized into reaction potentiality (sER) by all 
primary drives active within an organism at a given time, the magnitude of this 
potentially being a product obtained by multiplying an increasing function of (sHR) 
by an increasing function of D.” 

Kendler (/2) has demonstrated a possibly similar facilitating effect of weak thirst 
on habits established by using food as a reward for hungry animals. He used re- 
sistance to extinction as his measure of habit strength and had both the relevant and 
irrelevant drives present during both the training and extinction. In his experiment, 
as well as in one by Siegel (25), stronger thirst apparently interfered with the habit. 
This seems to be in line with the fact that hungry animals will not eat dry food when 
they are very thirsty. In the present experiment the effect of hunger on a thirst- 
motivated habit was chosen for study (instead of the opposite relationship) in order 
to avoid any interference of this kind which might possibly override the effect being 
studied. It should also be kept in mind that in Kendler’s and Siegel’s experiments 
the two drives were both present during training and testing, while in the present one 
the irrelevant drive was absent during training (or possibly weakly present because 
the thirst tended to stop the animals from eating dry food) and the relevant drive 
was absent during testing. It seems likely that the weaker effects of the irrelevant 
drive will be less likely to be masked when the stronger effects of the relevant one 
are absent. 


f 
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mum so that little if any reduction and hence little if any primary reinforce- 
ment can occur. Thus a succession of such non-reinforced trials should, 
according to the principle of experimental extinction, produce a decrement 
in the strength of response. If this decrement is indeed produced by ex- 
tinction it should be subject to spontaneous recovery, that is, a rest interval 
should partially restore the strength of response. After the rest interval a 
second succession of non-reinforced trials will, of course, be expected to 
produce a second decrement in the response. The data in Figure 5 dem- 
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Successive trials without thirst 
Fic. 5. EXPERIMENTAL EXTINCTION AND SPONTANEOUS RECOVERY MEASURED BY 
RUNNING TIME DURING A SERIES OF TRIALS WITH WATER PRESENT BUT THIRST AB- 
SENT. Animals trained to run for water and tested when not thirsty showed experi- 
mental extinction by a progressive increase in time scores and spontaneous recovery 
by a decrease after a 48-hour interval and resatiation. The animals with an ir- 
relevant drive, hunger, ran faster than those without it. 


onstrate that both extinction and recovery occur. A succession of non- 
thirsty trials produces a decrement in response indicated by longer running 
times. An interval of one day produces recovery despite the fact that the 
animals have been thoroughly satiated again in their cages. A second suc- 
cession of trials produces a second extinction. In Figure 6 it can be seen 
that the same pattern applies to the amount of water consumed, first ex- 
tinction indicated by less drinking, then recovery, then some further extinc- 
tion. These data indicate that the principles of extinction and recovery 
apply not only to situations where non-reinforcement occurs by virtue of 


absence of the appropriate reward to be consumed but also where non- 
the appropriate drive to be 


reinforcement occurs by virtue of absence of 
teduced. 
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Finally, it should be noted that the tendency for the hungry animals to 
run faster and drink more than the non-hungry ones persists through all 
of the ten trials. 
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Successive trials without thirst 
Fic. 6. EXPERIMENTAL EXTINCTION AND SPONTANEOUS RECOVERY MEASURED BY 
AMOUNT OF WATER DRUNK DURING A SERIES OF TRIALS AFTER SATIATION ON WATER. 
Animals trained to run down an alley for water and then allowed to drink water 
in the home cage till they consistently refused it showed experimental extinction by 
a progressive decrease in the amount of water drunk in the alley, and spontaneous 
recovery by an increase. The animals with an irrelevant drive, hunger, drank more 

than those without it. 


Generalization or Displacement from Pain and Fear to Hunger 


It is perhaps not surprising that there should be transfer between the 
particular stimuli of hunger and thirst, but would there be any generaliza- 
tion between two stimuli which might appear to be far more dissimilar, 
such as hunger and fear? There is some clinical evidence for such a 
dynamic relationship. With some people overeating seems to be moti- 
vated by fear; they worry themselves fat. 

The next experiment determines whether responses originally established 
on the basis of hunger will generalize to pain and fear.* In addition to 
verifying the clinical observations, this experiment avoids a source of 
ambiguity in the interpretation of the preceding one. In that experiment 
it might be argued that the sole reason for the better performance of the 
hungry animals was that they were not inhibited by the effects of a full 
stomach. When either pain or fear is used in the test for drive generaliza- 
tion, this type of explanation is impossible. 

The response originally established on the basis of hunger was running 
on a T-maze and turning in the correct direction to get food. The pain- 


™ This experiment was performed with the assistance of Mr. Jacob Goldstein. 
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ful stimulus was an electric shock of one second’s duration and 5 ma. 
strength, held constant by a vacuum tube device. In the first stage of the 
experiment hungry rats were trained on a T-maze to turn in the correct 
direction to get a pellet of wet food. In order to make the choice as dis- 
tinctive as possible, a 60-watt desk lamp was suspended one meter above 
the end of the right-hand arm of the T. The maze was made of elevated 
strips of wood 6 cms. wide. From the start to choice point was 25 cms., 
and from there to the end of each arm, 50 cms. So that electric shock 
could be administered as a painful stimulus in the second stage of the ex- 
periment, all the pathways had been boiled in paraffin and were wrapped 
with a grid of stainless steel wires spaced 1 cm. apart. 

Twenty-three male albino rats were used. For twelve the reward was 
on the end of the right arm of the maze, for eleven, on the left. The 
animals were given three trials a day. So that their hunger drive would 
be at a high level on the next day, they were given only dry food without 
water for an hour after each day’s run. Then the food was removed and 
the water restored. Training was continued until the animal had reached 
a criterion of nine correct turns out of ten. 

After reaching this criterion, the animals were put through a preliminary 
experiment which involved one test trial on the maze when satiated, four 
days of retraining, and another test trial on the maze when satiated. For 
half of these animals the first test was immediately after having received 
an electric shock (5 ma. for 1 second) ona grid away from the maze and 
the second test was without shock; for the other half these procedures were 
reversed. The results were in line with theoretical expectations. When 
satiated the animals were slowed down, but they did run and take the 
correct turn. These results were highly reliable. After just having re- 
ceived shock they were not slowed down as much as when tested without 
shock, This difference could have been produced by chance one time in 
ten. 

In order to secure a more clear-cut difference between the shock and 
non-shock groups the animals were given four additional days’ retraining, 
satiated as before, and given a series of tests with shock administered 
directly on the maze. After satiation all animals were given one trial 
without shock, Then twelve of them received five trials on which im- 
mediately after being placed at the starting point they received an electric 
shock lasting for one second irrespective of what they did on the maze. 
After this they received another non-shock test. Trials were given at 15- 
minute intervals. As a control eleven animals received similar trials with- 
out shock. 

Complete satiation was accomplished before the test by placing the 
hungry animal for one hour in a cage containing wet food. After that 
the experimenter placed the animal with a supply of wet food on one of 
the elevated perches used to hold the rats between training trials and left 
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it there until it had turned away three consecutive times from additional 
wet food offered on a spoon. 

The results are presented in Figures 7 and 8. It can be seen that in 
the control group, which did not receive shock, the response of running 
correctly to food when satiated oc- 
curred at first and then tended to 
extinguish."* In both the time and 
error scores the difference between 
the first and sixth trials would be 
expected by chance less than one 
time in a thousand. 

The experimental group, on the 
first trial, which was without shock, 
was slightly but not significantly 
poorer than the control. On the 
second trial, during which the ex- 
perimental animals received their 
first shock, they ran faster and made 
fewer errors than the controls. On 
this trial the differences in either 
time or errors would be expected by 
chance only two times in a hundred. 
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Fic, 7. EFFECT OF PAIN ON THE SPEED 


OF PERFORMANCE OF A Hasir ESTAB- 
LISHED BY HUNGER. Hungry animals 
were trained to run a T-maze for food 
and given a series of test trials when 
completely satiated. For one group an 
electric shock of one second’s duration 
was introduced on trials two through six. 
The animals receiving this shock ran 
faster than those without it. 


By the sixth trial the differences had 
increased to a point where they 
would be expected by chance less 
than two times in a thousand. 

The number of errors made by 
the animals in the experimental 
group was not only smaller than 
that of the controls; it was also re- 


liably less than the 50 per cent 
which would be expected by chance. Thus the shock elicited the habit 
previously learned on the basis of hunger rather than mere random running. 
This demonstrates generalization from hunger to pain. 


* The definite tendency of the control animals in this and the preceding experiment 
to perform the habit for a few trials after being thoroughly satiated is different from 
the results reported by Koch and Daniel (13). It seems possible that the lack of 
performance after satiation in their experiment may have been produced by the fact 
that while they used hard dry pellets as a reward during training, they satiated their 
animals with wet mash which seems to be a more preferred food. Since they used a 
different type of habit, bar pressing, differences in the stimuli and responses may 
also have been involved. Anderson (1), using a maze, one trial a day, and allowing 
his animals to recover from their hunger more gradually so that they were not 
over-stuffed, reports very considerable persistence of maze running despite satiation. 

* This generalization may be based indirectly on stimuli produced by similar states 
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When the animals that had just received the series of shocks on the 
maze were given an additional test trial without shock, they continued to 
make fewer errors and run faster than the controls. The differences are 
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Fic. 8. EFFECT OF PAIN ON THE ACCURACY OF A HABIT ESTABLISHED BY HUNGER. 

Hungry animals were trained to make the correct turn on a T-maze to secure food. 

Then they were given six test trials when completely satiated. For one group an 

electric shock which lasted for one second no matter what the animal did on the 

maze was administered on trials two through six. The animals with this shock 
made fewer errors than those without it. 


of a magnitude to be expected by chance less than two times in a hundred 
and one in a thousand, respectively. This demonstrates that the habit 
generalized from hunger to pain could also be maintained by fear. 


Prevention by Absence versus Inhibition by Conflict 


In all of these experiments the animals were prevented from performing 
the direct response during the test for displacement by the absence of an 
appropriate goal. In the first experiment animals trained to escape shock 
by striking at another rat were prevented from doing this by the absence 
of that rat. In the second experiment, hungry animals were prevented 
from eating by the absence of food, and in the third, there was no way to 
escape a one-second shock on the maze. 

In clinical examples of displacement the direct response is also some- 
times prevented by absence of the appropriate object, as when one is 
angered by a message left by the chief but unable to say anything to him 
because he has already left town. 
of muscular tension elicited by both drives, rather than upon common elements 
directly present in the drives themselves. In other words, one of the reasons the 


animals make fewer errors when shocked may be that their tense, fast running creates 
cues which make the situation more like that in which they learned the maze while 


hungry. 
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In many other cases, the direct response is prevented not by absence of 
the appropriate object, but by conflict; the chief is physically present but 
direct aggression against him is prevented by fear and then displaced to the 
office boy. In order to parallel this situation in the tests for striking dis- 
placed to the doll, the experimenter would have had to leave both rats in 
the compartment, but teach one of them to bite so severely that the other 
would avoid striking at it. 

But if the other rat and the doll are similar enough for striking to gen- 
eralize from one to the other, the avoidance preventing striking will also 
be expected to generalize. Similarly, the fear inhibiting aggression should 
tend to generalize from the chief to the office boy. It is obvious that if the 
inhibiting responses generalize as much as (or more than) the responses 
which they inhibit, the latter will be just as inhibited in the new displace- 
ment situation as they were in the original direct one. Therefore, dis- 
placement can occur only if the tendencies opposing the occurrence of the 
response generalize less strongly than the response itself. In other words, 
in order to be able to deduce displacement in this type of situation, one 
must assume that the gradient of generalization falls off at a faster rate for 
the inhibiting tendencies than for the responses which they inhibit. 

Such an assumption is made plausible by the fact that experimental 
work on conflict (17) has demonstrated that if a hungry animal is first 
trained to find food at the end of an alley and then given an electric shock 
there, the tendency to avoid that place is weakened by distance more than 
the approach to food which it inhibits. In other words, the spatial gra- 
dient of avoidance is steeper than that of approach. The present assump- 
tion is that an analogous difference exists in non-spatial dimensions of 
stimulus generalization. This has not yet been experimentally tested. 


Basic Assumptions and Deductions 


Let us summarize and then proceed to further implications. Five 
assumptions are needed to deduce the tendency for displacement to occur 
in situations in which the direct response to the original stimulus is pre- 
vented by conflict. These are: (1) that the direct response to the original 
stimulus generalizes to other similar stimuli, with the amount of generaliza- 
tion becoming smaller the less similar the stimuli; (2) that the response 
which conflicts with the occurrence of the direct response to the original 
stimulus also generalizes to other similar stimuli, becoming weaker the less 
similar the stimuli; (3) that the gradient of generalization of the conflict- 
ing response falls off more steeply with dissimilarity than does that of the 
original response which it inhibits; (4) that when two or more incom- 
patible responses are simultaneously excited, the one with the greatest net 
strength will be the one which will occur; and (5) that the net strength 
of a response will be its strength minus that of any response incompatible 
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with it which is excited at the same time. The first three of these assump- 
tions have already been discussed; the fourth is a general assumption in 
behavior theory (77), and the fifth involves a type of complex response 
interaction which has not yet been subjected to experimental analysis. In 
addition to these assumptions, two more will be useful in dealing with other 
aspects of the problem. One of these is (6) that an increase in the drive 
involved in either type of gradient will raise the overall height of that 
gradient. Evidence supporting such an assumption has been secured by 
Judson Brown (2). The final assumption is (7) that gradients of gen- 
eralization approximate the form of negative growth curves. This is much 
more specific than the first two assumptions and is needed only for certain 
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Fic. 9. DISPLACEMENT PRODUCED BY GREATER STEEPNESS IN THE GRADIENT OF 
GENERALIZATION OF THE CONFLICTING RESPONSE (ASSUMING Linearity). It can 
be seen that displaced responses can occur and that the strongest displaced response 
will be expected at an intermediate point, C in the diagram on the left. Increasing 
the strength of the conflicting response weakens the strongest displaced response 
and causes it to be elicited by less similar stimuli, those between C and D in the 
diagram to the right. Although straight lines were used in order to simplify these 
diagrams, Figure 10 shows that the deductions are not dependent upon the assump- 
tion of linearity. 


of the deductions. Professor Hull (17) has found a similar assumption 
useful in dealing with other types of data. 

The operation of the factors involved in these assumptions is illustrated 
graphically in Figures 9, 10, 11. It can be seen that these assumptions 
do more than account for the mere fact that displacement can occur; they 
allow one to make the following specific deductions: 

1. When the direct response to the original stimulus is prevented by the 
absence of that stimulus, displaced responses will occur to other similar 
stimuli and the strongest displaced response will occur to the most similar 
stimulus present. This follows directly from the first assumption and is 
illustrated in Figure 3. It is also illustrated by the solid line representing 
the inhibited response in Figure 9, if all the other features of that diagram 


are ignored. 
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Corollary: If the direct response to the original stimulus is prevented by 
the absence of that stimulus and the situation is such that responding to a 
given stimulus is incompatible with responding to other stimuli, the 
response will be most likely to be made to the most similar of the stimuli 
present. This corollary and the ones to the following deductions deal 
with object choice. For example, other things equal, a girl who is pre- 
vented from marrying her sweetheart by his death and who has completely 
recovered from her grief and other possibly negative factors, will be ex- 
pected to prefer the suitor who is most similar to him, ideally his identical 
twin. This follows from the preceding deduction and assumption 4. 

2. When the direct response to the original stimulus is prevented by 
conflict, the strongest displaced response will occur to stimuli which have 
an intermediate degree of similarity to the original one. In the diagram on 
the left side of Figure 9, these are the stimuli at point C; it can be seen 
that those which are more similar, B, or less similar, D, elicit responses of 
weaker net strength. 

Corollary: If the direct response to the original stimulus is prevented by 
conflict and the situation is such that responding to a given stimulus is in- 
compatible with responding to other stimuli, the displaced response will be 
most likely to occur to stimuli which have an intermediate degree of simi- 
larity to the original one. Thus a girl who is prevented from marrying her 
sweetheart by a violent quarrel would be expected to prefer someone not 
completely similar but not completely different. This follows from the 
preceding deduction and assumption 4. 

3. If the relative strength of the inhibitory response is increased, the 
point of strongest displacement will shift in the direction of stimuli which 
are less similar to the original one eliciting the direct response. This is 
illustrated by the comparison between the two parts of Figure 9. With 
weak inhibition, the strongest net response occurs at point C; with stronger 
inhibition it occurs between C and D. 

Corollary: If the direct response to the original stimulus is prevented by 
conflict and the situation is such that responding to one stimulus is incom- 
patible with responding to others, the stimulus responded to will be less 
similar the stronger the inhibition involved. Yn other words, the more 
unhappy the girl’s experience with her previous lover, the less similar 
should be her choice of a second object. This follows the preceding 
deduction and assumption 4. 

4. If the strength of the drive motivating the direct response to the 
original stimulus is held constant, the strength of a displaced response will 
be weaker than the direct response to the original stimulus would be if it 
were not prevented by the absence of that stimulus or by conflict with any 
inhibition. This follows from the first assumption, which is that the 
gradient of generalization has a downward slope. 
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5. If the strength of the drive motivating the direct response to the 
original stimulus is held constant, the strength of the displaced response 
will be greater when the direct response to the original stimulus is pre- 
vented by the absence of that stimulus (provided other very similar stim- 
ulus objects are present) and progressively weaker the stronger the in- 
hibition involved. This follows from the fact that inhibition weakens the 
response and causes the strongest net response to occur to dissimilar 
stimuli which are at a lower point on the gradient of generalization. Thus 
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Fic. 10. EFFECT OF STRENGTH OF CONFLICTING RESPONSE UPON DISPLACEMENT (As- 
SUMING THAT GRADIENTS OF GENERALIZATION ARE NEGATIVE GROWTH Curves). 
Increasing the strength of the conflicting response weakens the strength of the dis- 
placed responses and causes the point at which the strongest displaced response is 
elicited to be moved to stimuli which are less similar to those originally eliciting the 
direct response. Figure 9 shows that these same effects will also be produced by 
linear gradients; the only difference is that when the gradients are curvilinear the 
conflicting responses are above zero strength at the point at which strongest dis- 
placement is elicited. 


it can be seen that the net strength of the response at the point of strongest 
displacement is less on the right side of Figure 9. 

Corollary: If the inhibition is strong enough so that the two gradients 
do not cross, no displaced response will occur. 

Note: A comparison of Figures 9 and 10 shows that all of the foregoing 
deductions and corollaries may be derived equally well from either the 
assumption that the gradient of generalization is linear or that it is a nega- 
tive growth curve. 

6. If the drive motivating the direct response to the original stimulus is 
increased, the strength of all displaced responses will be increased. This 
follows from assumption 6 and is illustrated in Figure 11. 
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7. If the strength of the drive motivating the direct response to the 
original stimulus is increased, it will be possible for increasingly dissimilar 
stimuli to elicit displaced responses. This should occur irrespective of 
whether the direct response was prevented by absence or conflict. It 
follows from assumption 6 and may be illustrated by introducing a re- 
sponse threshold (and extrapolating the curves) in Figure 11. If a 
response threshold is introduced parallel to and above the base line of this 
figure, it is obvious that the lower of the two solid curves will fall below 
this threshold before the upper one does. 


h Conflicting response 


\ Strongest displacement 
Strong drive Weak drive 


Inhibited response 
Strong drive Weak drive 


Response strength 


= 


Stimulus dissimilarity 


Fic. 11. EFFECT OF STRENGTH OF DRIVE UPON DISPLACEMENT (ASSUMING THAT 
GRADIENTS OF GENERALIZATION ARE NEGATIVE GROWTH Curves). By raising the 
height of the whole gradient of generalization, increasing the strength of the drive 
motivating the inhibited response will increase the strength of the strongest displaced 
response and cause the points at which the strongest displaced response is elicited 
to be moved in the direction of the stimuli more similar to those originally eliciting 
the direct response. The second of these effects is the only one of those illustrated 
in these diagrams which would not be produced by linear gradients. 


8. In situations in which the direct response to the original stimulus is 
prevented by conflict, increasing the strength of the drive to the inhibited 
response will shift the point of strongest displacement in the direction of 
stimuli which are more similar to the original one eliciting the direct re- 
sponse. This is illustrated in Figure 11; it is the only one of the deduc- 
tions which does not hold for the assumption of linear gradients as well as 
for that of growth curves. 

Corollary: Increasing the drive to the inhibited response will shift object 
choice in the direction of stimuli more similar to the original one eliciting 
the direct response. 

In order to simplify the exposition, the foregoing deductions have used 
generalization gradients which were represented as either linear or as nega- 
tive growth curves. These deductions are not, however, limited to the 
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assumption of these particular forms of gradients. Within the range of 
stimuli included in the generalization gradient, deductions 1 and 4 will 
hold for any form of curve which has a negative slope throughout. For 
all such curves, deductions 5, 6, and 7 will also hold provided that any 
increase in the strength of response produces some increase in the height 
of all points and, if the curve intercepts the base line, moves this intercept 
farther out to the right. The second deduction will hold for any mono- 
tonic curves which have negative slopes throughout, cross only once, and 
cannot go below the base line of zero. The third applies to the same 
types of curves as the second provided that, when the strength of the 
response to the original stimulus is increased, (a) if the gradient is linear 
or convex, some increase is produced in the height of all points and the 
point at which it intercepts the base line is moved out farther, and (b) if 
the gradients are concave, the amount of absolute increase at any point is 
some positive function of the original height of the curve at that point. 
The eighth deduction requires the same stipulations as the third but does 
not hold for linear or convex gradients. 

A few of the implications of these deductions will be briefly discussed. 
According to the first deduction, displacement caused by absence of the 
appropriate stimulus object should follow the pattern of stimulus gen- 
eralization, with the strongest responses being to the most similar stimuli 
present. According to the second deduction, displacement caused by con- 
flict should follow a different pattern, with the strongest responses occurring 
to stimuli of an intermediate degree of similarity. Since many clinical 
cases are of the latter type and seem to follow that pattern, this difference 
may have been one of the factors tending to prevent investigators from 
identifying displacement with generalization. It is interesting to note that 
this difference is not incompatible with the assumption that generalization 
is the primary process involved. In fact, it was deduced as a factor which 
emerges from the interaction of the gradients of generalization of two 
competing responses. 

The last three deductions (6, 7, and 8) become especially important in 
the light of the fact that there seem to be many situations in which the 
prevention of the direct response to the original stimulus causes the drive 
motivating that response to continue to mount because the displaced Te- 
sponses are either less efficient or completely ineffective in reducing that 
drive. Under such circumstances it will be possible for the displaced 
response to be stronger than the direct one was before its prevention caused 
the drive to mount. This is illustrated in Figure 11. 

Finally, in addition to a mounting drive, it seems possible that the 
strength of a displaced response may be increased by two factors of a 
somewhat different kind. In the first place, the conflict between the direct 
response and the responses inhibiting it may cause tension producing 
strong stimuli which have the dynamogenic effect of facilitating whatever 
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response finally does occur, much as locking the hands and pulling strongly 
in opposite directions will facilitate the knee jerk. Such an effect of con- 
flict has been posited by Miller and Stevenson (20) and measured by 
Finger (5). In the second place, it is possible that, when generalized to 
a different stimulus situation and probably also modified by response 
generalization, the two competing tendencies may no longer be as incom- 
patible as they were in the original situation. In that case certain elements 
of the two generalized responses may summate instead of conflicting. 
Compromise responses of this type have been discussed in somewhat more 
detail in a previous article (17). 


Factors Influencing the Relative Steepness of Gradients 


It seems possible that the gradient of generalization for the inhibiting 
response may be steeper than that of the inhibited one in some types of 
situations but not in others. In this case one would expect displacement 
to occur in some types of situations but not in others. In order to pre- 
dict when displacement will occur, one would have to know what factors 
are responsible for the relative steepness of the two gradients. It seems 
likely that there are at least two such factors: (1) learning and (2) the 
degree to which the drive involved is dependent on external cues. 

Experiments on discrimination show that the steepness of gradients of 
generalization can be modified by learning. If aggression against the 
Scapegoat is not punished, this will extinguish the generalized inhibition 
and steepen that gradient. Similarly, if the expression of aggression 
against the scapegoat is rewarding, this will strengthen the generalized 
aggression and flatten that gradient. Under these conditions the greater 
steepness of the gradient of inhibition could be the result of a learned 
discrimination. 

Another factor influencing the relative steepness could be the degree to 
which the drive motivating the response is dependent upon external cues. 
If the motivation is an acquired drive, such as fear of a given situation, it 
will be most strongly aroused by the cues in that situation, and less strongly 
aroused by other similar cues. Therefore, when the subject is confronted 
with cues which are somewhat similar to the original ones, the gradient of 
generalization will have a double effect: it will weaken not only the specific 
responses involved (for example, withdrawal) but also the fear motivating 
these responses. This double effect will cause the strength of the inhibit- 
ing response to fall off more rapidly. On the other hand, if the drive is 
a primary one, more dependent upon physiological factors, it will be less 
influenced by the cues and hence its strength will be more nearly the same 
in different stimulus situations. The factor of generalization will operate 
only on the tendency to respond and will not also affect the strength of 
motivation. Therefore, whenever the drive motivating the direct response 
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to the original stimulus is relatively less dependent upon external cues than 
the one motivating the inhibiting response, the gradient of generalization 
of the direct response should not be as steep as that of the inhibiting 
response. 


Deduction of the Functional Difference between Consciously 
and Unconsciously Determined Behavior 


According to Freud, the unconscious is the unverbalized. To quote 
him: 

It strikes us all at once that now we know what is the difference between a con- 
scious and an unconscious idea. The two are not, as we supposed, different records 
of the same content situate in different parts of the mind, nor yet different functional 
states of cathexis in the same part; but the conscious idea comprises a concrete idea 
plus the verbal idea corresponding to it, whilst the unconscious idea is that of the 
thing alone . . . Now, too, we are in a position to state precisely what it is that 
repression denies to the rejected idea in the transference neuroses—namely, transla- 
tion of the idea into words which are to remain attached to the object. 


Thus, according to Freud, the effects of memory traces of events occur- 
ring before the age at which the child learned to talk are automatically 
unconscious. Material that once was conscious becomes unconscious 
when the verbal part of the response pattern is repressed."* 

In man, according to stimulus-response theory, it is primarily the ver- 
bal responses (with some assistance from other stimulus-producing re- 
sponses) which mediate the higher mental processes (77, 19).1° There- 
fore, the absence of these verbal responses should make unconsciously 
determined behavior less intelligent than that which is conscious. This 
is exactly what Freud has observed. The therapeutic effect of making the 
unconscious conscious arises from the fact that conscious behavior is more 
intelligent. 

A more thorough discussion of the details of this difference, the way 
repression is learned, and the implications for psychotherapy is being pre- 
pared by the author in collaboration with John Dollard. The present 
discussion will be limited to the problem as it affects displacement. 


“ Freud, S., The unconscious, (1915) in Collected Papers, Vol. IV, pp. 133-134. 

* See also Sears (23). y 

1 Saying that verbal and other stimulus-producing responses play an essential role 
in the higher mental processes does not deny the fact that the organism must possess 
certain greater capacities, the exact nature of which is still unknown, before such 
responses can operate in this way. The anatomical locus of these verbal thoughts 
and other stimulus-producing responses—whether they involve peripheral contractions 
of vocal cords or central activities within the brain—is unimportant as long as they 
are learned in the same way that saying a word is and can serve as cues in the same 
way that hearing oneself say a word does. They will be called stimulus-producing 


responses whenever they seem to have the functional properties of stimuli and to 


obey the laws of responses (19). 
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According to stimulus-response theory, learning to respond with highly 
distinctive names to similar stimulus situations should tend to lessen the 
generalization of other responses from one of these situations to another 
since the stimuli produced by responding with the distinctive name will 
tend to increase the differences in the stimulus patterns of the two situa- 
tions. Increased differentiation based on this mechanism has been called 
acquired distinctiveness of cues (79). 

On the other hand, if the individual learns to respond to two quite 
different situations with the same verbal response, the stimuli produced by 
this response will be a common element mediating an increased amount of 
generalization from one situation to the other. This has been called ac- 
quired equivalence of cues (19), or secondary generalization (71). 

The removal of all verbal responses by repression, therefore, will be ex- 
pected to have a dual effect: (1) in cases where similar objects or situa- 
tions are labeled differently, repression will remove the basis for acquired 
distinctiveness and increase the amount of primary generalization; and (2) 
in cases in which different objects or situations are given the same name, 
repression will remove the basis for acquired equivalence and thus de- 
crease the amount of secondary generalization. In other words, there 
should be more primary and less secondary generalization in the uncon- 
scious. 

The function of the mechanisms for acquired equivalence and acquired 
distinctiveness is to allow the patterns based on the innate characteristics 
of cues to be refined in the light of experience and thus to become better 
adapted to the particular conditions of a specific environment. In the 
social life of man, the importance of these mechanisms is enormously 
magnified by the influence of culture. The discriminations and generaliza- 
tions which have been found useful through generations of trial and error 
are imbedded in the language which is taught to each new member of 
society. For example, in our society, where discriminating different stages 
in the ripeness of cocoanuts is not important, we have only two phrases, 
green and ripe cocoanuts, while among the Cook Islanders in Polynesia, 
in whose economy they play a paramount role as a source of food, drink, 
and fiber, there are twelve distinctive words and phrases each describing a 
different stage in the maturity of this nut (8). Learning to use these 
words to describe the state of the cocoanut correctly will be expected to 
be of great assistance in subsequent behavior where these discriminations 
are important. 

Since socially important discriminations are facilitated by giving different 
names to the situations or objects which should be discriminated, the 
removal of these verbal responses by repression should interfere with the 
discrimination and allow primary generalization to occur wherever the 
stimuli in the situations are superficially similar. This generalization will 
be maladaptive and is likely to be called displacement. In other words 
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there should be more displacement in the unconscious. Freud’s observa- 
tions indicate that this is exactly what occurs. 

Similarly, socially acceptable generalizations are likely to be facilitated 
by the habit of applying the same words to those aspects of the two situ- 
ations which are functionally equivalent. Adaptive generalizations medi- 
ated in this way are, however, not referred to as displacement, but as in- 
sight or reasoning. They should be greatly reduced when the verbal re- 
sponses are removed by repression. 

The process can become more complicated when, as is usually the case, 
some verbal responses are removed and others remain. For example, Mr. 
Johnson, a somewhat neurotic and intensely ambitious middle-class social 
climber moved into an upper-class neighborhood near the Bartletts, an 
upper-class family with whom he had previous business contact. The 
Bartletts were the only family who gave any recognition of Johnson’s 
arrival in the neighborhood and the whole program of obtaining social 
acceptance seemed to depend on them. 

But on the few occasions when the Bartletts invited the Johnsons over 
it was all too clear that their role was more one of entertainers than of 
guests. Painful snubbing aroused fierce aggression, which Mr. Johnson 
did not dare express because it would completely ruin his best chance for 
mobility. The overt responses of performing the aggressive acts and say- 
ing the bitter words were therefore suppressed. But even saying the words 
to himself caused so much anxiety that he was motivated to stop saying 
such words to himself and, whenever he stopped, was strongly reinforced, 
by a drop in the intense anxiety which they elicited. Thus he became 
unable to say to himself that he was angry at Mr. Bartlett, or, in other 
words, repressed his anger.” 18 

One day Mr. Johnson saw the Bartlett dog running across one of his 
newly planted flower beds. In addition to the mild aggression which the 
sight of an ordinary dog doing this would be expected to arouse, he thought 
of it as the Bartlett dog and the mental stimulus of these words aroused 
burning anger which, however, was not labeled as anger at Bartlett. Feel- 
ing very angry, he picked up a large stone and threw it violently at the dog. 

In this case Mr. Johnson’s anger was aroused by a verbal response, 
thinking of the Bartletts when he saw their dog. Since this particular 
verbal response was not repressed, it could mediate the generalization of 
anger from Mr. Bartlett and his snubs to his dog. Since no verbal re- 
sponse of the type, “I am sore at Bartlett,” occurred, Mr. Johnson was not 
conscious of the source of the aggression. If he had said to himself, “I 

“ This repression was probably dependent on patterns which had been established 
during infancy when his helplessness made him subject to stronger drives. 

“The stimulus-response description of the way in which repression is motivated 
and reinforced was worked out in collaboration with John Dollard. For experi- 
mental evidence that a reduction in the acquirable drive of anxiety can serve as a 
Powerful reinforcing agent, see (16). 
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am sore at Bartlett,” throwing the large rock so violently at the dog would 
have seemed illogical as a result of his previous training to respond to 
words grouped into sentences of this kind and unfair in the light of his 
social training to limit punishment to those labeled as deserving it. 

In this case it is not the single word as a stimulus which is crucial but 
rather the subject-verb-object relationship of a group of words. Though 
sentences are obviously responded to in this way, the details of how re- 
sponses to patterns of this kind are learned have not yet been thoroughly 
studied. 

To summarize, the repression of verbal responses specifying the source 
of aggression may remove a basis for discrimination and allow the illogical 
generalization, or displacement, of that aggression to be mediated by a 
different verbal response which is not repressed. In the illustration, dis- 
placement was facilitated by the fact that Mr. Johnson was conscious of 
the fact that it was the Bartlett dog but unconscious of the fact that he was 
angry at Mr. Bartlett. 


Summary 


1. Pairs of albino rats were trained by trial and error to commence 
striking at each other, like they do when fighting, as soon as an electric 
shock was turned on. This behavior was reinforced by turning off the 
shock when the animals started striking vigorously. In test trials they 
were placed in the apparatus along with a celluloid doll. When tested in 
pairs they struck at each other, but when no other rat was present, they 
struck at the doll. In psychoanalytic terms this might be described as 
displacement and in stimulus-response ones as generalization from the 
other rat to the doll. 

2. On the assumption that the stimulus patterns involved in the differ- 
ent drives are not completely dissimilar, it was deduced that a certain 
amount of generalization, or displacement, should occur from one drive 
to another. This deduction was confirmed by the following experiments: 

(a) Rats motivated by thirst and rewarded by water were trained to 
run down a short alley. They were then completely satiated on water in 
their home cages and tested in the alley under one of two conditions: 
hungry or not hungry. Those tested with the irrelevant drive of hunger 
ran faster and drank more water than those tested without it. 

(b) Hungry rats were trained to take the correct turn on a T-maze in 
order to secure food and tested after being completely satiated away from 
the maze. Those tested with an electric shock on the maze, which lasted 
for one second irrespective of what they did, ran faster and made fewer 
errors than those tested without this irrelevant drive. The fear persisting 
after a series of shocked trials caused the experimental animals to con- 
tinue to run faster and more accurately than their controls. 

3. In both of the above studies, experimental extinction was observed 
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during a series of trials with reward present but drive absent. When the 
animals in the first study were satiated and tested again after an interval of 
48 hours, spontaneous recovery was indicated by an increase in the speed 
of running and in the amount of water consumed. 

4. In a further analysis, the situation in which the direct response to 
the original stimulus-object is prevented by the absence of that object was 
contrasted with the one in which the direct response to the original stimulus 
is prevented by conflict. It was shown that displacement would be ex- 
pected in the latter type of situation only if the gradient of generalization of 
the conflicting responses is steeper than that of the responses which they 
inhibit. On the basis of this and other stimulus-response assumptions, the 
following deductions were made: 

(a) When the direct response to the original stimulus is prevented by 
the absence of that stimulus, displaced responses will occur to other similar 
stimuli and the strongest displaced response will occur to the most similar 
stimulus present. 

(b) When the direct response to the original stimulus is prevented by 
conflict, displaced responses can occur and the strongest displaced response 
will occur to stimuli which have an intermediate degree of similarity to the 
original one. 

(c) If the relative strength of the inhibitory response is increased, the 
point of strongest displacement will shift in the direction of stimuli which 
are less similar to the original one eliciting the direct response. 

(d) If the strength of the drive motivating the direct response to the 
original stimulus is held constant, the strength of the displaced response 
will be weaker than the direct response to the original stimulus would be 
if it were not prevented by absence and/or if no conflict were present. 

(e) If the strength of the drive motivating the direct response to the 
original stimulus is held constant, the strength of the displaced response 
will be greater when the direct response to the original stimulus is pre- 
vented by the absence of that stimulus (provided other very similar stim- 
ulus objects are present) and progressively weaker the stronger the inhi- 
bition involved. 

(f) If the drive motivating the direct response to the original stimulus 
is increased, the strength of all displaced responses will be increased. 
(Thus, if the displaced response is less effective than the direct one in 
reducing the drive, it may continue to mount so that the displaced response 
becomes stronger than the original direct one.) 

(g) If the strength of the drive motivating the direct response to the 
original stimulus is increased, it will be possible for increasingly dissimilar 
stimuli to elicit displaced responses. 

(h) In situations in which the direct response to the original stimulus 
is prevented by conflict, increasing the strength of the drive to that re- 
sponse will shift the point of strongest displacement in the direction of 
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stimuli which are more similar to the original one eliciting the direct 


response. 

5. It was deduced that the gradient of generalization for the conflicting 
response should tend to be steeper than that for the direct one when: 

(a) The direct response is punished and the displaced one is not, 
and/or 

(b) The drive motivating the direct response to the original stimulus 
is relatively less dependent upon external cues than the one motivating the 
conflicting response. 

6. A stimulus-response analysis of the difference between consciously 
and unconsciously determined behavior indicated why the latter should be 
less adaptive and exhibit more displacement. 
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ROBERT R. SEARS? 


Effects of Frustration and Anxiety 
on Fantasy Aggression’ 


In this selection Professor Sears illustrates another experimental approach 
to the study of personality and behavior in general. He considers the effects 
of aggression upon behavior, and also, in a general way, the relation between 
theory and experiment on the one hand and the practical problems of the 
clinician, especially the diagnostician, on the other. 


*From The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1951, 21, 498-505. Reprinted 
by permission of the author and publisher. 

* The data here reported are from a research project on the personality development 
of young children conducted at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station with the 
aid of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The present study is a product of 
the project staff as a whole; the writer is simply a reporter. Other members of the 
research staff who contributed directly were Lois Jean Carl, Helen Faigin, Eleanor 
Hollenberg, John McKee, Vincent Nowlis, Pauline S. Sears, Margaret Sperry and 
John W. M. Whiting. 
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So FAR as society at large is concerned, there are probably few matters 
of as little immediate importance as the doll play of three-year-old children. 
Playing with dolls is a childish amusement, a delight for the carefree heart. 
It belongs to the young, who have no responsibilities—the young, for 
whom pain seems so quickly passing. Adults who must cope with the 
gut-constricting experiences of a real interpersonal world view childhood 
with patience and, too often, a mild contempt. Children are second-class 
citizens, and the things they so characteristically do are second-class 
things. Playing with dolls is one of them. 

Such behavior is by no means second-class from the standpoint of psy- 
chological theory, however. Since those earliest sensitive observations of 
doll play by Anna Freud, psychoanalysts and experimental child psy- 
chologists alike have recognized that such play provides a kind of micro- 
cosmic laboratory for the study of motivation in its early stages of develop- 
ment. 

Doll play is a form of fantasy living, behavior influenced in part by ex- 
ternal things but without so many of the rules and restrictions that control 
real interpersonal activity. Fantasy is not categorically separable from 
other forms of behavior; it is a product of the same child, with the same 
habits and motives and the same potentialities for response, who lives and 
acts in the nonfantasy world. But fantasy occurs when some of the laws 
of the physical and social universes have been rescinded, and hence it is 
the product of the child’s drives and habits when these have different con- 
stants in the behavior equation. 

From a clinical standpoint, fantasy behavior must naturally be held in 
high regard. Any method of examining a child that provides a standard 
way of changing the weightings of particular drives, or other instigators, is 
a means of discovering what those drives are and how heavily they are 
weighted in other forms of behavior. If it can be shown, for example, 
that doll play reduces aggression-anxiety at a determinable rate, the 
clinician can discover how much aggression motivation a child possesses, 
and how severely it is being inhibited, in his daily interactions with parents 
or teachers or other children. 

From the standpoint of psychological theory, fantasy has equal signifi- 
cance. Unless we are to suppose that the fantasy aspects of a child’s 
behavior simply do not operate in accord with laws established for other 
aspects, the fantasies exhibited in doll play provide an easily manipulable 
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experimental situation for the discovery and refinement of those laws. It 
is difficult, for example, to study the effects of reproving aggression in the 
home itself; in doll play the problem can be studied simply and briefly. 

Lest this example seem so simple as to make all the possible contribu- 
tions of experimentation appear trivial, a word must be said about the 
purpose of experimental research. The aim of genetic psychological 
science is the same as that of any other science—to develop predictive 
accuracy in antecedent-consequent relationships. Science generally 
achieves this aim by defining variables precisely, discovering relationships 
among them, and combining these principles into as economically formu- 
lated a theory as possible. In child psychology we are a long way from 
the completion of these tasks, and any one decade’s work adds but minute 
fractions to the ultimate theoretical framework psychological science is 
building. Attempts to by-pass this aim of science, however, to flee from 
the difficulties of its accomplishment by denying its validity, only give the 
appearance of desperate excuses for the slowness with which the job is 
getting done. Let us be patient, and not too demanding that the universe 
be made dynamic and wholly understandable in the next fortnight. It is 
more important to find regularities in behavior, to discover antecedent- 
consequent relationships that make some coherent theoretical sense, than 
to satisfy our natural human passion to know all, or to understand the utter- 
most details of any one personality, before we die. And from the stand- 
point of psychological science, it is infinitely more important to develop 
principles, even very simple ones, that will predict future behavior, than 
to discover descriptive patterns that give an illusion of understanding a 
child’s past. By these criteria, an examination of the effect of reproving 
or punishing children’s doll play aggression becomes an important matter, 
for, as will be seen, this experiment does provide some principles that aid 
in the prediction of behavior. 

Two major questions can be asked about the antecedents of doll play 
aggression: first, what factors determine its frequency, and second, what 
factors determine which doll agents are used for portraying it? Data 
obtained in two studies,’ by Margaret Sperry and Eleanor Hollenberg of 
our Laboratory staff have provided some suggestive clues that indicate 
the theoretical framework within which answers may be sought. 

The data with which we are concerned are the aggressive actions of 
preschool-aged children in a doll play situation. A child was presented 
with a roofless doll house of six rooms containing conventional furniture; 
both the walls and furniture were movable. Five dolls—father, mother, 
boy, girl and baby—were handed to the child, one at a time, and were 
individually identified for him if he did not so identify them himself. The 
dolls were described as the family that lived in the house, and the child 
was asked to tell a story about what the family did. He was carefully 

*A more detailed report of these investigations is published elsewhere (1). 
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assured that he could have them do anything he wanted, that there were 
no restrictions on his play. In general, the methodological details of the 
procedure were those previously found to be most conducive to the free 
expression of aggression (3). The child was allowed to play for fifteen 
minutes and then was returned to his preschool group. This procedure 
was carried out on four occasions, two to four days apart. 

Recording of the play was in terms of behavior units. An observer 
behind a one-way screen recorded the agent and object of each action 
sequence, and the behavior category to which it belonged. There were 
a number of categories, including various kinds of aggression, but for the 
present analysis these have been combined in such a way as to provide two 
descriptive scores: routine or stereotyped behavior that reflected conven- 
tional household activities of whatever doll was being used (“the mommy 
is getting breakfast”) and aggression (“the daddy spanks the baby”; “the 
girl hides when her daddy calls her”). The experimental data, therefore, 
are in the form of frequencies of occurrence of these two categories per 
fifteen or per sixty minutes, and the frequency with which each doll was 
used as the agent for each kind of act. 

First consider the antecedents of sheer frequency of aggressive acts. 
Considerable evidence has been amassed in recent years to show that 
aggression is one of the common reactions to frustration, though by no 
means the only one, and that the strength or amount of real life aggres- 
sion varies positively with the severity of frustration. 

There are various possible explanations of this quantitative relationship. 
One hypothesis, suggested by Dr. John W. M. Whiting, is that frustration 
produces additional internal instigation which summates with whatever 
other drives are operative at the moment, and increases their strength. 
If an aggressive act occurs, its strength would then depend in part on how 
much drive value was added by the frustration. 

In order to determine whether the frustrations of a child’s home life 
had this kind of facilitating effect on fantasy aggression, it was necessary 
to obtain ratings of the severity of frustration in the home. Dr. Vincent 
Nowlis interviewed the mothers of thirty children to obtain information 
concerning methods of child rearing. A scale was constructed for rat- 
ing the severity of the frustrations imposed both in infancy and currently. 
The thirty children could then be divided into two equal-sized subgroups, 
those whose mothers were rated in the upper half of the group on severity 
of frustration, and those whose mothers were rated in the lower half. The 
hypothesis specifies that the more severely frustrated children would be the 
more aggressive. This proved to be true; the higher frustration group 
showed a higher frequency of doll play aggressive acts. The variability 
was large, however, and the difference was not very reliable. Evidently 
some other factor besides frustration was influential in controlling 


frequency. 
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The Whiting hypothesis suggests where to search for this next variable. 
Let us assume that every child has some initial motivation to perform ag- 
gressively. Punishment of this aggression would create an anxiety that 
would tend to inhibit the aggressive behavior in the stimulus setting where 
the punishment originally occurred. That is, if a child’s overt aggression 
were severely punished by his mother, that particular kind of aggression 
would tend to be eliminated, or at least reduced, when the mother was 
near, Being aggressive and fearing to express aggression creates a conflict, 
however, and this conflict itself would serve as a frustration. Such a frus- 
tration should increase the total drive available for instigating aggression. 
In other words, the more anxiety a child feels about expressing his aggres- 
sion, the more instigation to aggression he will have. 

The question is, Where will he express this aggression? The punish- 
ment that created his anxiety occurred at home, and therefore he will prob- 
ably reduce his actual overt aggression there. Still, he has an increased 
drive to express it. Here a new behavior process must be taken into 
account—the process of stimulus generalization. When the child is placed 
in the very permissive doll play situation, which is only partly like his own 
home, he is being placed in a stimulus situation that is far and away from 
the original reinforcing situation on a similarity continuum. By the 
principle of stimulus generalization, the doll setting will provide stimula- 
tion toward both aggression and aggression-anxiety, 

But an important qualification enters here. Neal Miller (2) has shown 
that the anxiety gradient is steeper than the aggression gradient. That 
is, anxiety diminishes more rapidly than aggression when the mother is 
absent. The doll house is only somewhat like the home, and with these 
differential gradients, the child would be expected to show more aggres- 
sion than anxiety. 

If this principle is combined with Whiting’s hypothesis that the con- 
flict itself increases the instigation to aggression, we are faced with the 
prediction that the more severely a child is punished for aggression by his 
mother, the more aggression will he show in doll play. 

In order to test this reasoning, the interview materials were again exam- 
ined and a rating scale was constructed for measuring the mother’s puni- 
tiveness of aggression. The thirty children were then divided into two 
equal subgroups, those whose mothers were in the upper half, and those 
whose mothers were in the lower half of the punitiveness scale. The aver- 
age frequencies of aggression for the two groups were compared, and as 
predicted, the more severely punished children had a higher frequency of 
aggressive acts. The difference is significant at a 5 per cent level of 
confidence. 

It is worth examining the relationship between the two scales of frustra- 
tion and punitiveness, If they were highly correlated, the two sets of com- 
parisons just cited would be mainly measures of the same factor. In fact, 
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however, the scales correlate on .17. The two variables are almost com- 
pletely independent, and it is therefore clear that the low reliability of the 
comparison of either variable alone is in part a product of uncorrelated 
variability introduced by the other. 

It is unfortunate that no measures of the children’s aggression at home 
were available, for it will be recalled that the derivation of these findings 
rested on the assumption that maternal punishment would inhibit overt 
aggression.* The direct effects of punishment have been exemplified in 
another experiment, however. 

Another group of twenty-three children were divided into two subgroups, 
equated for age and sex. One, the control group, was given four permis- 
sive sessions as in the previous experiment. The other, the experimental 
group, was treated similarly on all but second session, when each expres- 
sion of aggression was reproved (“Now, John, you know nice boys don’t 
do things like that”). 

The two groups expressed an equal amount of aggression on the first 
session, but such behavior began to be inhibited in the experimental group 
during the second. On the third session, the experimental group per- 
formed only a quarter as many aggressive acts as the control group, even 
though the experimenter’s attitude was once again permissive. On the 
fourth session this permissiveness began to tell; the experimental group’s 
aggression increased to the level of the control group on session two. The 
difference in frequency was significant at well beyond the 1 per cent level 
of confidence on the third session and just less than 1 per cent on the 
fourth, 

So much for frequency of aggression. High amounts of fantasy aggres- 
sion are related to home frustration and to maternal punishment, while di- 
rect punishment of fantasy itself reduces frequency. 

Now let us consider which doll the child uses to portray his aggression. 
Here the problem of identification enters. A child’s identification with his 
parents is based in part on the nurturing behavior that the parents show 
toward him. That is, how much a child identifies with his parents depends 

“The lack of these aggression-at-home data is even more unfortunate from another 
standpoint, The present reasoning assumes that both groups, the more- and the 
less-punished, were equal in nonparentally determined sources of instigation to 
aggression, and that the difference in severity of punishment was the crucial variable. 
It is possible, of course, that the more-punished children were more aggressive to 
start with (for constitutional or other reasons), and therefore evoked more severe 
punishment from their more severely irritated parents. If this were the case, the 
amount of doll play aggression would be simply another measure, in addition to home 
behavior, of the strength of instigation to aggression, and the drive produced by 
conflict would be but a secondary factor conducing to the same end results, In 
other words, the present data would be less crucial for the cgnflict-drive hypothesis. 
Such an explanation would not account, however, for the differences between the 
two groups with reference to which doll agents were most frequently used, as 
described later in this paper. 
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on how much affectionate and nonpunitive nurturance he gets. The chil- 
dren of highly punishing mothers would show least identification with them. 

In doll play there is at least one good measure of identification, namely, 
the extent to which the child uses the parent dolls for the portrayal of rou- 
tine household activities. In using the dolls for this purpose, the child ap- 
pears to be adopting the parental role. He is playing as if he were himself 
the parents, and had their prestige, power and care-taking position in the 
family. 

According to this reasoning, the children of more highly punitive mothers 
should use the parent dolls, as agents of routine nonaggressive acts, less 
often than should the children of less punitive mothers. The two sub- 
groups mentioned earlier give an opportunity for testing this hypothesis. 
A comparison of the upper and lower halves of the distribution of mothers’ 
punitiveness shows that the children of the less punitive mothers do use the 
parent dolls more for routine activities than do the children of the more 
punitive mothers. The difference is at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

Now, if it may be hypothesized that there is a dimension of degree of 
identification comparable to a dimension of stimulus similarity, the princi- 
ples of generalization should operate with respect to identification also. In 
the doll play performance, for example, children should use the parent dolls 
as agents of routine activities more often than the child dolls. This proved 
to be the case. The order of mean frequency of use of a doll as agent was 
in the order: parent doll of same sex, parent doll of the other sex, child 
doll of same sex, and child doll of other sex. At the first session of these 
experiments, the parent dolls were used, on the average, in about 57 per 
cent of the behavior units categorized as routine and nonaggressive. 

The next step is to examine the effects of punishment on the expression 
of aggression. If we assume a dimension of identification along which 
generalization can occur, then, just as with routine behavior, the most ag- 
gression should be portrayed through the parent dolls, and the least through 
the child dolls. But since aggression nearly always gets punished at home, 
there should also be a generalization of aggression-anxiety along this di- 
mension. Since this latter gradient is steeper, however, the two factors 
should not simply cancel each other out, making aggression from all dolls 
equally likely. On the contrary, the difference in steepness should produce 
relatively more child doll aggression. In other words, the greater the 
anxiety, the more aggression will be portrayed through the child dolls rather 
than the parent dolls. 

This hypothesis can be tested in two ways, and both comparisons sup- 
port it. First, one can compare the children of highly punishing mothers 
with those of low punishing mothers. The former subgroup showed al- 


*The baby doll has not been included in this analysis because certain additional 
factors such as the children’s indecision about its sex, and possibly the presence oT 
absence of a baby at home, led to great variability in its usage. 
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most exactly equal use of parent and child dolls for portraying aggression, 
while the children of less punishing mothers used the parent dolls nearly 
four times as much as the child dolls. The difference is significant at the 
1 per cent level of confidence. In other words, the more anxious children 
used the parent dolls to portray aggression much less often than did the less 
anxious children. 

In the other experiment, involving punishment of aggression during the 
second session, the control group increased from 37 per cent to 73 per cent 
usage of the parent dolls for aggression from the first to the fourth session, 
while the experimental group, which had had its aggression-anxiety in- 
creased by reproof, increased from 43 per cent to only 54 per cent. The 
increase for the control group is significant at the 5 per cent level of confi- 
dence but that for the experimental group is entirely nonsignificant. 

One final effect of anxiety remains to be considered. In a number of 
previous investigations it has been shown that the total frequency of aggres- 
sion in doll play increases from session to session. It has been supposed 
that this increase was a result of decreasing aggression-anxiety in the per- 
missive atmosphere of these experiments. If this hypothesis is correct, we 
should expect that the ratio of parent doll to child doll aggressions would 
increase from the first to the fourth session. With both the control group 
of the punishment experiment and the entire group of the other study, this 
is the case, although the significance of both differences is a little less than 
the 5 per cent level of confidence. Thus, the dissipation of anxiety not 
only permits aggression to increase from session to session, but it becomes 
more and more expressed through the parent dolls. 

These findings, it will have been noted, all relate to the average perform- 
ance of groups of children. They do not apply to individual children. 
There may be several other variables besides frustration and punishment 
that influence the frequency of fantasy aggression and the choice of doll 
agents for its portrayal. Certainly the large within-groups variability in 
the present studies suggests that this must be the case. If so, much more 
experimentation will have to be done in order to isolate these additional 
variables. When that task has been accomplished, the theoretical psychol- 
ogist will move on to new problems. 

The clinical psychologist, however, will at that point be able to make a 
simple reversal of the various antecedent-consequent relationships discov- 
ered, and apply them as principles of diagnosis. That is, he will be able 
to measure the frequency of aggression, and note the relative frequency of 
the different doll agents used in its expression, and from those data decide 
how seriously inhibited a child is with regard to aggression, how much 
anxiety he feels about its expression, how closely identified he is with his 
Parents, and so on. 

In summary, then, it may be suggested that the present stage of this 
research reveals two rather interesting clues the diagnostician can use. 
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The data suggest that the child who shows a great deal of thematic aggres- 
sion may be not only a highly frustrated child, but, contrary to common 
sense, also have been punished a great deal for his real life aggressions. 
In other words, high doll play aggression can be a product of parental at- 
tempts to reduce aggression. Secondly, the rapid increase, through several 
sessions, of the use of parent dolls in aggressive sequences suggests a rela- 
tively low anxiety about parental punishment. That is, the child who por- 
trays the parent dolls as most aggressive is likely to be the child whose own 
parents are actually the least punitive or counteraggressive toward him. 
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IRVIN L. CHILD AND JOHN W. M. WHITING? 


Determinants of Level of Aspiration: 
Evidence from Everyday Life’ 


Level of aspiration refers to the estimate of one’s future performance in a 
given task. The problem originated with Lewin and his students and has re- 
ceived continued attention in the study of personality.” Child and Whiting, in 
this selection, consider whether the assessment of level of aspiration in experi- 
ments holds true for the behavior of individuals in real life. Raising this par- 
ticular question in the study of personality is important because of the need 
to use techniques which can lead to support for the theory being investi- 
gated. It is not always possible to get evidence upon a particular theory 
through use of a given procedure. Child and Whiting examine reasons for 
the failure of some techniques in the study of level of aspiration. 


‘From The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1949, 44, 303-314. 
Reprinted by permission of the authors and the American Psychological Association. 

* We are greatly indebted to Dr. Pauline S. Sears for valuable suggestions about 
the content of this paper. 

*K. Lewin, T. Dembo, L. Festinger, and P. S. Sears, Level of Aspiration, in 
J. McV. Hunt (editor), Personality and the Behavior Disorders, New York, Ronald 
Press, 1944, 
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I. THE ATTEMPT to apply experimental method to the study of per- 
sonality dynamics, it is necessary to select some particular technique as the 
basis for experimental work. The problem is then always present, “Is this 
technique sufficiently akin to the circumstances of everyday life so that gen- 
eralizations verified by its use may with reasonable confidence be assumed 
to hold true for behavior in everyday life?” This sort of problem is of 
course present in any scientific work in which certain specific operations 
are taken as representative of a much larger class of possible operations. 
It has appeared to be particularly serious in the field of personality dy- 
namics because of apparent complexity and the clear possibility of a high 
degree of artificiality. Evidence that conclusions about personality dy- 
namics obtained through experimental techniques do or do not hold true in 
everyday life is therefore highly relevant to the experimenter’s judgment as 
to the confidence he may place in the pursuit of general knowledge through 
those techniques. 

In a recent study which was directed primarily at other purposes, we 
have incidentally obtained some evidence on the validity of certain experi- 
mental conclusions about level of aspiration, and it will be reported in this 
article. 


Procedure 


This study was concerned with the analysis of incidents in the lives of 
men who are undergraduates in an Eastern university. The data were ob- 
tained from 151 men as a required project in a psychology course. Each 
student was required to write a description of three incidents in his life: 
one involving complete frustration in which he never reached his goal, one 
in which a period of frustration was finally followed by attainment of his 
goal, and one of simple attainment of a goal without any appreciable frus- 
tration. He was asked to select any incidents he could remember well that 
fitted these specifications. It was promised that all materials would be 
handled in a way which would ensure anonymity. 

Adequate appreciation of the great difference between our sources of 


“Because of other purposes of the research, it was also specified that the in- 
cidents should be ones in which some other person was at least in part responsible 
for the frustration and in which some other person was especially involved in the 
attainment of the goal. As it is probable that nearly all incidents thought of would 
have fitted this specification anyway, it will not be discussed further in this article. 
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evidence and those represented by experiments on level of aspiration de- 
pends upon some knowledge of the sorts of incidents which our subjects 
thought of. They were extremely varied; with few exceptions, however, 
they did have in common that they dealt with strivings which would, at 
least at the time, seem rather important to the person. Six incidents have 
been selected to be quoted here, and they give somewhat the flavor of the 
general mass of incidents. Two of each of the three types of incidents 
have been chosen, selected pretty much at random but with some attention 
to brevity and clarity of statement, and to variety. 


(Incident of complete frustration) Since I desire to go to medical school I am 
very much interested in maintaining an 80 average at college. Consequently last 
term I was striving for an 80 in zoology. I studied hard and felt I knew a good 
deal more than most of the students; however, we had only two exams and in these 
the instructor instead of giving the usually concrete type of question which most tests 
in zoology do contain, gave questions which were of a very broad and ambiguous 
essay variety, and on each test I found myself not lacking a knowledge of the answer, 
but lacking a comprehension of the question. I got 65! 

(Incident of complete frustration) My family moved to X five years ago, and it 
didn’t take me long to find out that a terrific girl lived around the corner. It was 
an old case of “love at first sight” and right then and there I made winning her 
hand my goal. The only trouble was that someone else was there first and I im- 
mediately assumed the well-known “second fiddle” role in the triangle which de- 
veloped. My love for her (and I do believe it was that) grew as time went by and 
we became very close, but the specter of “the other guy” still hung over me and he 
always managed to stay just ahead of me in the race. But all my heartache, time, 
and money eventually proved to be of no avail, for she finally married my rival a 
little over a year ago. 

(Incident of frustration followed by goal-attainment) I had made a date for a 
hockey game desiring feminine companionship and sexual satisfaction to the extent 
of necking and petting. A week before the hockey game my ex-girl friend and I 
decided to “break up.” I found my goal temporarily frustrated and sold my tickets. 
However the night of the game I decided I would like to go, and called a friend of 
mine who I thought might have an extra ticket. He had two tickets and also a 
cousin (female) who was visiting him; he gave me the tickets and “fixed-me-up” 
with his cousin. In the course of the evening I found my goal completely attained. 

(Incident of frustration followed by goal-attainment) While in the Army I was 
assigned to an outfit in which I felt completely incompatible with my environment. 
I applied for reassignment several times, but my application was rejected each time 
by the unit C.O. on the basis of essentiality. Finally I circumvented this officer by 
going direct to a higher echelon and applying for assignment there, was accepted, and 
Teleased by my former unit immediately. 

(Incident of simple goal-attainment) Recently I talked with a good friend of mine 
who said he was going to Bermuda for spring vacation. He outlined his plans and 
Said the Rugby Team was going to be there, and, all in all, it sounded pretty terrific, 
and I set my heart on going to Bermuda for the vacation. But it would cost quite 
a lot, and I knew things had been a little rough with my father recently. Also, he 
had mentioned previously wanting me to stay home and do some concentrated 
study over the holidays. But I determined to make a try at it, anyway, since the 
Bermuda trip sounded better all the time. I asked my mother first; and, as I had ex- 
pected, she was all for it. It took quite a lot of nerve to ask the old man, but finally 
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we put the proposition to him. Much to my surprise, he thought it was wonderful 
and gave his immediate sanction to the trip—parental and monetary. My big ob- 
stacle had proved to be not so big, and I attained my goal quite easily. 

(Incident of simple goal-attainment) As president of the group, it was my respon- 
sibility to appoint someone to take charge of the social functions at a meeting to 
take place in the near future. The social functions would probably involve games, 
mixer activities to help the group get better acquainted, singing, and welcoming 
strangers and visitors. I wanted to appoint someone who I felt would be able to 
handle the job adequately. Very carefully, I considered the qualifications necessary 
for the job, and finally decided who I thought best met the requirements. I went 
to this person and explained what had to be done and the need for some responsible 
person to supervise the work. This person asked only a few questions in order to 
clarify in her own mind what she would have to do, and then she accepted the 
position of responsibility. 

After the descriptions of the incidents had been written, a questionnaire 
was distributed which contained a number of questions to be answered 
about each incident. The number of questions differed for the three types 
of incidents, varying from 30 to 59. 

The question of particular interest here is the one which was designed 
to get at the effect of each incident on the level of aspiration. It was de- 
cided to use the term “level of aspiration,” and to include in the question 
an explanation of the meaning of the term. The question was phrased as 
follows: 


It very often happens that a goal for which a person strives is one of a series of 
possible goals which are all more or less suited to the general need that is prompting 
him, but which differ in their desirability. It is by no means always true that a 
person is really striving for the one goal which he views as most desirable. For ex- 
ample, a student who regards a 95 as the most desirable grade in a given course may 
be aiming only for an 80 because he thinks he hasn’t much chance of getting a higher 
grade or because he believes that to get a 95 he would have to study so hard it would 
interfere with other important goals. A man may try to date a particular girl, not 
because she is the most desirable one, to him, of those he sees and knows, but be- 
cause she is the most desirable one, to him, of those he is reasonably sure will be 
willing to date him. Faced with annoyance created by another person, one may 
try to free himself only slowly and not completely, in order not to offend the other 
person (for example), where it would really be more desirable, as far as this 
particular purpose is concerned, to free himself immediately and completely. 
These are all instances where a particular goal is striven for, where there might in- 
stead have been a choice of a more desirable or a less desirable goal suited to the 
same general need and satisfying it with more or less adequacy. The level of 
desirability of the chosen goal is often referred to as a person’s level of aspiration. 
Now consider the effect that this incident had or is likely to have on the next 
occasion on which you were or might be starting to strive for a goal of essentially 
the same kind. What was the effect of the incident on your level of aspiration? 

(1) Raised it considerably 

(2) Raised it slightly 

(3) Lowered it slightly 

(4) Lowered it considerably 


Or if none of these four alternatives is correct, which of the following expresses the 
effect most accurately? 
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(5) Would have raised it, except that you had already been striving for the most 
desirable goal and there would be no higher to go. 

(6) Would have lowered it except that you had already been striving for the 
least desirable goal and there would be no lower to go. 

(7) Level of aspiration is meaningful in connection with this incident, but the 
incident had no effect on your level of aspiration. 

(8) The goal of this incident was one that just can’t be meaningfully compared 
with other similar goals with respect to desirability. 


Imbedded in the list of questions were certain others whose relation to 
the question on level of aspiration will be discussed below. These ques- 
tions will be presented or described in connection with the presentation of 
results. 


Results 


The results will be organized under a series of propositions which might 
be formulated on the basis of experimental evidence. For reference to the 
experimental evidence, citations will be made primarily of appropriate pas- 
sages in the excellent review by Lewin et al. (4) of studies of level of 
aspiration. 

1. Success generally leads to a raising of the level of aspiration, and 
failure to a lowering (4, pp. 337 f.)- 

The significance of two of our three kinds of incidents here is clear; the 
incidents of complete frustration should lead to a lowering of the level of 
aspiration, and the incidents of simple goal-attainment should lead to a 
raising of the level of aspiration. About the other sort of incident, of tem- 
porary frustration followed by goal-attainment, the only prediction that can 
clearly be made by generalization from the experimental results is that a 
rise in level of aspiration should be more frequent here than in the inci- 
dents of complete frustration. 

The complete distribution of answers to the question on level of aspira- 
tion, for each of the three types of incidents, is given in Table 1. In Table 
2, these results have been summarized in a way most pertinent to the ques- 
tion at hand. The three answers that assert a lowering (actual or poten- 
tial) of level of aspiration are grouped together, and so are the three an- 
swers that assert a rise in level of aspiration. The cases in which level of 
aspiration was stated to be meaningless are omitted from this summary. 

The differences among the three types of incidents in their reported ef- 
fect on level of aspiration are very great and reach an extremely high level 
of statistical significance. One of the three differences, that between inci- 
dents of goal-attainment with and without prior frustration is not large but 
it is still significant at the .015 level (2 = 8.7, df=2). Turning to each 
type of incident separately, we see that the tendency for goal-attainment, 
whether or not preceded by frustration, to produce a rise in level of aspira- 
tion is overwhelming. The opposite tendency associated with complete 
frustration is not so definite; a lowering of level was reported slightly less 
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often than a rise or no effect, taken together. Where a shift is reported 
for incidents of complete frustration, the tendency for it to be downward 
rather than upward is significant at the .008 level (x? = 7.0, df = 1). 

On the whole, then, this first generalization is very strongly confirmed. 

2. Failure is more likely than success to lead to withdrawal in the form 
of avoidance of setting a level of aspiration (4, p. 340). 

When subjects were confronted with our question on level of aspiration, 
three kinds of responses occurred which might be taken as providing ten- 
tative evidence of withdrawal from the original situation or avoidance, in 
that situation, of setting a new level of aspiration and striving toward it. 

One of these responses was refusal to answer the question. This re- 
sponse occurred only in the incidents of complete frustration; but, since it 
appeared in only one subject there, no inference can safely be drawn. 

Another of these responses was to answer that the concept of level of 
aspiration is meaningless in connection with the particular incident. Table 
1 contains the data on this point. This response was made most fre- 
quently for the incidents of frustration followed by success; the incidents 
of complete frustration are in this respect identical with the incidents of 
simple goal-attainment. The finding is contrary, then, to the prediction 
made from experimental findings, and it is statistically significant (compar- 
ing the frequency of this answer to that of all other answers combined, for 
the three types of incidents, x? = 10.9, df = 2, p < .01). 

The third response which might be taken as an index of withdrawal was 
to answer that, while level of aspiration was meaningful for the incident, 
the incident had no effect on the subject’s level of aspiration. Here the 
prediction from experimental findings is strongly confirmed, as may be seen 
from the data in either Table 1 or Table 2. More than twice as many sub- 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF FREQUENCY OF REPORTED SHIFTS IN LEVEL OF ASPIRATION PRODUCED 
spy EACH oF THREE TYPES OF INCIDENTS 


Frequency of Each Shift in Level of Aspiration 


Type of Incident Lowering None Rise 
Complete frustration 66 36 38 
Frustration followed by goal- 

„attainment 15 15 95 
Simple goal-attainment 3 17 121 


x? = 124.7 p< 0.001 


jects report no effect on level of aspiration in the incidents of complete 
frustration than in either of the other types of incidents. When the fre- 
quency of this answer is compared with the combined frequency of report- 
ing positive and negative shifts in level of aspiration, x? = 11.8, df = 2, 
Pp <= 01: 
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According to the validity of these two possible indices of withdrawal, 
then, we may have definite evidence either for or against this second gen- 
eralization. A case can be made for the greater validity of the index by 
which confirmation was obtained by arguing that denial of an actual shift 
is a much more likely self-deception than denial of the existence of a scale 
of desirability, and that true avoidance of a shift (indistinguishable, in our 
data, from denial of an actual shift) is the most likely withdrawal symptom 
of all. It may then be that, for some reason, genuine instances of no scale 
of desirability are more likely to appear among incidents of frustration fol- 
lowed by success than among the other types of incidents. But there is no 
way to verify such arguments from our data. 

3. Effects of failure on level of aspiration are more varied than those of 
success. 

This generalization, in contrast with the others thus far cited, is not uni- 
formly supported by the experimental findings thus far. It is suggested by 
a widely quoted finding of Jucknat (3) and of P. S. Sears (5). Each of 
these experimenters determined in an experimental situation the level of 
aspiration of subjects who have a history of failure on academic tasks and 
of subjects who have a history of success on academic tasks. They each 
found the former to be more varied. With respect to the effects of success 
and failure in the experimental situation itself, there is no such agreement. 
P. S. Sears (5) did find that failure in the experimental situation led to 
more varied levels of aspiration than did success in the experimental situa- 
tion.’ Experimental results recently reported by Gruen (2, pp. 185-186) 
show more varied shifts in level of aspiration after failure than after suc- 
cess. The data of Jucknat and of Festinger, however, as summarized by 
Lewin et al. (4, p. 338) do not indicate any such tendency in their experi- 
ments. 

Why should a long history of failure be associated with increased vari- 
ability of level of aspiration, but failure at a given time not be? Why, in- 
deed? Sears’ interpretation applies equally to both conditions of failure. 
That offered by Lewin et al. (4, pp. 373f.) appears to also. Both depend 
essentially upon the notion that failure creates a tension which may be ad- 
justed to in a variety of ways, whereas success produces no such condition 
for varied adjustment. This notion, it would seem, should apply equally 
to repeated failure or to a single failure, though it might be expected that 
the tension created would, on the average, be less in the latter case. 

Using single incidents of everyday life as the material of study, we fully 
confirm the findings of Sears and of Gruen. This confirmation may be 


There may possibly be some question as to whether this incidental finding of 
Sears’ is essentially an artifact, arising out of the larger absolute magnitude of the 
performance scores and aspiration levels of the failure groups (the measure used 
was a time score). This possibility does not arise in connection with Gruen’s study, 


however. 
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seen in Tables 1 and 2, where it is clear that failure has a much more 
varied effect on level of aspiration than does success. Of 104 incidents 
of failure in which a shift of level of aspiration is reported, the atypical re- 
sponse of raising the level is reported for 38 cases. Of the 124 incidents 
of unmingled success for which a shift is reported, the atypical response of 
lowering the level is reported in only 3 cases. The incidents of temporary 
failure followed by success are intermediate in this respect. 

The suggestion that comes from these findings and a review of the ex- 
perimental findings is that many of the experimental techniques are not 
very comparable to real-life situations with respect to the effect of failure 
on the subject, and are therefore limited in certain ways with respect to the 
problems that may safely be investigated through their use. The fact that 
the techniques used by Sears and by Gruen appear to yield results similar 
to those from everyday incidents suggests, however, that a real choice 
among techniques is available. It is significant, in this connection, that 
Sears and Gruen both used tasks which were academic in nature and on 
which, to the extent that subjects are concerned about their school achieve- 
ment, failure should be expected to create real tension. Sears, moreover, 
deliberately selected her subjects as being ones who were ego-involved in 
their school work and who would hence be expected to be considerably 
affected by failure on an academic task. Jucknat, in contrast, used mazes 
as her task, and Festinger used two types of task (synonyms and informa- 
tion questions) which, while having some resemblance to academic tasks, 
seem not likely to have been very challenging to the self-esteem of the col- 
lege students who served as his subjects. 

We find, in short, that with respect to the relative variability of the ef- 
fects of success and of failure, experiments in which ego-involvement ap- 
pears to have been obtained lead to the same conclusion, and experiments 
in which ego-involvement appears to have been lacking do not lead to the 
same conclusion as we reach from analysis of a variety of incidents in 
everyday life. 

4. The stronger the success, the greater is the probability of a rise in 
level of aspiration; the stronger the failure, the greater is the probability of 
a lowering (4, p. 338). 

This generalizaton is based on J ‘ucknat’s experiment, in which strength of 
success or failure was measured by a rating by the experimenter, based on 
observation of the subject’s behavior. We have more indirect indices of 
the strength of success or failure. The principal one is the subject’s report 
as to how important it was to him to attain the goal. The relation of this 
to reported shifts in level of aspiration is shown, separately for each of the 
three types of incidents, in the two-by-two-fold frequency distributions pre- 
sented in Tables 3, 4, and 5. In order to summarize the data in two-by- 
two-fold tables, it was necessary to dichotomize each variable, and this was 
done by dichotomizing in each instance as close as possible to the me- 
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TABLE 3 


RELATION BETWEEN SHIFTS IN LEVEL OF ASPIRATION AND IMPORTANCE OF GOAL FOR 
INCIDENTS OF SIMPLE GoAL-ATTAINMENT 


Frequency of Types of Shift in Level of Aspiration 


Importance of Goal Low Positive, None, or Negative High Positive 
High 13 18 
Low 65 36 


x2 = 4.02 p< 0.05 


TABLE 4 


RELATION BETWEEN SHIFTS IN LEVEL OF ASPIRATION AND IMPORTANCE OF GOAL FOR 
INCIDENTS OF FRUSTRATION FOLLOWED By GOAL-ATTAINMENT 


Frequency of Types of Shift in Level of Aspiration 


Importance of Goal Low Positive, None, or Negative High Positive 
High 50 36 
Low 24 5 


x? = 4.63 p< 0.05 


dian.” The same practice was followed in the preparation of the other 
results to be reported later in this article. 

It will be observed that for incidents terminating in success, both with 
and without prior frustration, the generalization is confirmed. High posi- 
tive shift in level of aspiration is associated with a high rating of the im- 
portance of the goal (and hence, according to our interpretation, with 
strong feelings of success). Each of these associations is significant at the 
5-per-cent level. For the incidents terminating in frustration, the direction 
of the association is reversed—a high rating of the importance of the goal 
being associated with a negative shift in level of aspiration—in accordance 
with the experimental generalization, but this finding does not reach ac- 
cepted levels of significance, 


*A method more obviously suited to testing the generalization at hand would be 
to dichotomize at the point suggested by the generalization (for example a rise in 
level versus either a lowering or no effect). But in two of the three instances this 
would dichotomize at so extreme a point in the distribution as to yield a very in- 
sensitive test. We have used the more sensitive test, even though it means testing 
a somewhat more inclusive hypothesis, that variations in amount as well as direction 
of shift are related to the strength of success and failure. 

‘There are three possible answers which have no definite location on the con- 
tinuum: that level of aspiration is meaningless for the incident, that the level would 
have risen had the present goal not been the most desirable one, and that the level 
would have been lowered had the present goal not been the least desirable one. 
Cases in which the first of these answers was checked were omitted from all of these 
and the subsequent tables; cases in which either of the other two answers were 
checked were omitted whenever the application of our rule for dichotomization 
would have required deciding on the exact position of that answer on the continuum. 
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Our second indirect measure of the strength of failure or success is ap- 
plicable only to failure. It is the subject’s rating of the strength of his 
emotional reaction to frustration, in the incidents of complete frustration. 
The relation between these judgments and the reported shifts in level of 
aspiration is shown in Table 6. The association is in the direction of 


TABLE 5 


RELATION BETWEEN SHIFTS IN LEVEL OF ASPIRATION AND IMPORTANCE OF GOAL FOR 
INCIDENTS OF COMPLETE FRUSTRATION 


Frequency of Types of Shift in Level of Aspiration 


Importance of Goal Negative None or Positive 
High 52 51 
Low 13 23 


x? = 1.65 p<0.20 


TABLE 6 


RELATION BETWEEN STRENGTH OF EMOTIONAL REACTION AND SHIFTS IN LEVEL OF 
ASPIRATION FOR INCIDENTS OF CoMPLETE FRUSTRATION 


Frequency of Types of Shift in Level of Aspiration 


Emotional Reaction Negative None or Positive 
Strong 46 44 
Weak 19 30 


x2 = 1.45 p< .25 


agreement with experimental findings, since strong emotional reaction is 
associated slightly with the lowering of level of aspiration, but the associa- 
tion is not statistically significant. 

In all instances, then, in which we were able to provide a test of this 
fourth generalization, that shifts in level of aspiration are associated with 
the strength of success or failure, the direction of our results was such as to 
confirm the generalization. Our findings for the effect of strength of fail- 
ure, however, were not statistically significant. 

5. Shifts in level of aspiration are in part a function of changes in the 
subject’s confidence in his ability to attain goals. 

This generalization appears in the theoretical treatment by Lewin et al. 
as a postulate which is shown to be useful in the explanation of a wide 
variety of experimental results. Direct experimental evidence is available, 
however, on at least the question of a correlation between level of aspira- 
tion and measures of confidence. In several experimental studies the 
measure used has been one of the level at which a subject had a certain 
degree of confidence in being able to succeed, rather than of the level at 
which he was going to try to succeed. In other studies both kinds of 
measures have been obtained; the most pertinent study here is that by 
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Grosslight (7). The general finding is of similar results with the two 
kinds of measures, indicating a close relationship between confidence and 
goal setting.® 

In our data on incidents in the everyday life of young men, we are able 
to verify these experimental findings by obtaining the correlation between 
shifts in level of aspiration and the subject’s report about the effect of the 
incident on his confidence in his ability to achieve similar goals in the 
future. 

In the case of the incidents terminating in goal-attainment, the relevant 
question is: 

At the time when you had just attained your goal, what was the effect of attaining 
this goal (or what would it have been if you had stopped to think about it) on your 
confidence in being able to attain in the near future goals similar to the one you had 
just attained? Your confidence in being able to attain similar goals was or would 
have been: 


(1) Greatly increased 

(2) Slightly increased 

(3) Not affected at all 

(4) Slightly decreased 

(5) Greatly decreased 
The relation between responses to this question and to the question on level 
of aspiration is shown in Tables 7 and 8 for the two types of incident in- 


TABLE 7 


RELATION BETWEEN SHIFTS IN LEVEL OF ASPIRATION AND CHANGES IN CONFIDENCE 
FOR INCIDENCE OF SIMPLE GoAL-ATTAINMENT 


Frequency of Types of Shift in Level of Aspiration 


Change in Confidence Low Positive, None, or Negative High Positive 


Great increase 13 31 
Slight increase, no effect, or 
decrease 64 23 
x? = 21.73 p< 0.001 
TABLE 8 


RELATION BETWEEN SHIFTS IN LEVEL OF AsPIRATION AND CHANGES IN CONFIDENCE 
FOR INCIDENTS OF FRUSTRATION FOLLOWED By GOAL-ATTAINMENT 


Frequency of Types of Shift in Level of Aspiration 


Change in Confidence Low Positive, None, or Negative High Positive 


Great increase 16 16 
Slight increase, no effect, or 
decrease 58 25 


XS BAT pre A | 


ë Certain exceptions do not completely invalidate the point, since it is not asserted 
that confidence is the only factor determining level of aspiration. 
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volved. For both types of incidents, the experimental observation is con- 
firmed, large rise in level of aspiration being associated with a great in- 
crease in confidence in ability to attain similar goals. For one type of 
incident, this result is highly significant, but for the other it is significant 
only at the 10-per-cent level. 

For the third type of incident, which does not involve any goal-attain- 
ment, the pertinent question is the following: 


At the time when the frustration was most complete, what was the effect (or what 
would it have been if you had stopped to think about it) on your confidence in being 
able to achieve in the near future goals similar to the one you were now unable to 
attain? Your confidence in being able to reach similar goals was: 


(1) Greatly increased 

(2) Slightly increased 

(3) Not affected at all 

(4) Slightly decreased 

(5) Greatly decreased 
The relation between answers to this question and to that on level of as- 
piration is shown in Table 9. Our rule for dichotomizing the data was not 


TABLE 9 


RELATION BETWEEN SHIFTS IN LEVEL OF ASPIRATION AND CHANGES IN CONFIDENCE 
FOR INCIDENTS OF COMPLETE FRUSTRATION 


Frequency of Types of Shift in Level of Aspiration 


Change in Confidence Negative None or Positive 
None, increase or slight de- 
crease 43 61 
23 13 


Great decrease 
x2 = 4.54 p< 0.05 


completely satisfactory in this case, since there were two points equally 
near the median. Results are given for the dichotomization which gave 
the most significant results, to show the extreme of possible confirmation of 
the experimental findings. The other dichotomization gave results in the 
same direction as these, but not even approaching an acceptable level of 
Statistical significance. Here too, then, the direction of the results is in 
confirmation of the experimental findings, a lowering of the level of aspira- 
tion being associated with a great decrease of confidence in ability to attain 
similar goals. 
Summary and Discussion 


Using analyses by college students of incidents in their own lives, we 
have obtained confirmation, at various levels of statistical significance, of 
the following generalizations which have grown out of a wide variety of 
experimental studies of level of aspiration: 
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1. Success generally leads to a raising of the level of aspiration, and fail- 
ure to a lowering. 

2. The stronger the success, the greater is the probability of a rise in 
level of aspiration; the stronger the failure, the greater is the probability of 
a lowering. 

3. Shifts in level of aspiration are in part a function of changes in the 
subject’s confidence in his ability to attain goals. 

This confirmation may justifiably strengthen confidence in the validity, 
at least for the investigation of certain problems, of the experimental tech- 
niques that have been used. 

On a fourth generalization— 

4. Failure is more likely than success to lead to withdrawal in the form 
of avoidance of setting a level of aspiration— 
our evidence either supports or contradicts the experimental finding accord- 
ing to which of two possible indices of withdrawal is judged to be valid. 

One additional generalization, fully supported experimentally only in 
studies by Sears and by Gruen, was also confirmed: 

5. Effects of failure on level of aspiration are more varied than those of 
success, 

Confirmation of this finding, contrary to the results of several other ex- 
periments, is taken as evidence that, for studies whose purpose or interpre- 
tation requires that failure produce appreciable tension in the subject, other 
experimental techniques are much less valid than those of Sears and of 
Gruen, and may be quite invalid. The difference among techniques that 
is important here appears to be whether the task and the subjects are so 
chosen as to ensure ego-involvement. 
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ELSE FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK* 


Intolerance of Ambiguity 
as an Emotional and Perceptual 
Personality Variable 


Dr. Frenkel-Brunswik’s article describes the findings of investigations of 
individual differences in perceiving and cognition. The object of these studies 
has not been to discover types of perceivers per se. Instead, by finding types 
of perceivers associated with particular social attitudes, these investigations 
attempt to account for diverse behaviors by an underlying unitary mechanism. 
The distinction between underlying mechanisms and overt behavior has been 
discussed by Lewin? as genotype and phenotype. The behavior observed in 
perceiving, cognition, and social attitudes, is called the “phenotype.” To 
account for the observed behavior an underlying intervening mechanism, 
common to all the behaviors, is postulated. The underlying intervening 
mechanism is called the “genotype.” 

Dr. Frenkel-Brunswik describes a coordinated research program of the study 
of an aspect of personality, the authoritarian social attitudes, and the funda- 
mental mechanisms of behavior associated with these attitudes.’ 


*From Journal of Personality, 1949, 18, 108-143. Reprinted by permission of 
the author and the publishers. 

* K. Lewin, Dynamic Theory of Personality (trans. by D. K. Adams and K. Zener), 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1935. 

#T. W. Adorno, E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson et al., The Authoritarian 
Personality, New York, Harper, 1950; Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Personality Theory 
and Perception, in R. R. Blake and G. V. Ramsey (editors), Perception: An Ap- 
proach to Personality, New York, Ronald Press, 1951; M. Rokeach, Generalized 
Mental Rigidity as a Factor in Ethnocentrism, J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 
259-278; see also the above volume edited by Blake and Ramsey, and the two 
volumes of the Journal of Personality, 1949, No. 1 and 2, Vol. 18, for the Sym- 
posium on the Interrelationships between Perception and Personality. 
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I. RECENT YEARS there have been an increasing number of attempts 
to integrate the field of perception with that of motivation and of person- 
ality. These attempts may take either of two opposite directions. One 
is characterized by a basic dependence on the outlook, the problems, and 
the techniques developed in the general psychology of perception. This 
approach may be further subdivided in the following manner. The moti- 
vational angle is either, first, superimposed upon this nucleus of general 
problems of perception as an additional element or factor, or second, de- 
rived from it by an expansion of concepts or principles originating in the 
field of perception. Both these subdivisions may be characterized as per- 
ception-centered. 

The opposite direction is taken by a third group of investigations. 
These are organized about major patterns of findings originating in some 
area of personality research; problems or findings of perception-psychology 
are brought into the picture by way of analogy as convenient means in the 
testing of hypotheses, or in some other secondary role. This may be 
called the personality-centered approach. 

This is not to say that with the first two cases the primary interest is 
always in perception, and with the third always in personality. On the 
contrary, the decisive slant may in each case be given by the new element 
of thought injected rather than by the core to which this new element is 
added. 

In the present paper the third, personality-centered, approach is applied 
to concepts and findings originating in the sphere of emotional ambivalence 
and to their expansion into experiments on perceptual ambiguity proper 
and on related subjects which had been treated under different aspects so 
long as they were left within the framework of the psychology of perception. 


Perception-Centered Studies in Motivation and Personality 


Examples of the first subvariety of the perception-dependent approach, 
that in which motivation is superimposed upon a problem rooted in the 
tradition of the general psychology of cognition, are given by Murray’s in- 
vestigation of the influence of fear on perception (25), Sherif’s work on 
the need for conformity (32), or Bruner and Goodman’s experiment on 
values as determining perception in the poor as contrasted with the well- 
to-do (3). Emphasis is in each case on temporary or otherwise relatively 
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personality-alien factors, defining a single motivational force in relative 
isolation. Characteristically, the experimental task itself is one borrowed 
from the inventory of routine perception problems. It may involve the 
traditional problem of geometrical “illusion,” or it may be an aesthetic 
appreciation problem previously limited to a more formal approach. 
Want, fear, or social influences are now added as further determinants to 
complete the existing list of interferences already known. And while the 
motivational factor is superimposed upon a well-structured cognitive core, 
it remains unrelated to the basic personality of the subjects, at least within 
the framework of the experiment concerned. The relative conceptual iso- 
lation in which the new factor is usually presented has led to the accusation 
that in this kind of work the traditional cleavage between cognition and 
emotion is needlessly continued. Use of such expressions as “influence of 
needs or values upon perception” has given further nourishment to this 
interpretation. Murphy (24) has characterized the point of view dis- 
cussed by the phrase “needs keep ahead of percepts.” 

Examples of the second subvariety of the perception-dependent ap- 
proach is given by a group of investigators who have come to conceive of 
personality as a whole after the pattern of what they have learned in study- 
ing perception proper. This role may well have fallen to the Gestalt psy- 
chologists had they been able to develop a sufficiently specified interest in 
problems of personality. The challenge was, for some time, left in the 
hands of the characterologists. Among the perceptually loaded variables 
that have become prominent in this course of development is the one de- 
fined by the opposition of the synthetic and the analytic approach as 
adopted, among others, by Kretschmer and his school (notably in some 
later studies summarized in an as yet untranslated new chapter on experi- 
mental type-psychology in the 1936 and 1942 editions of his Körperbau 
und Charakter, 22) and also represented by the whole vs. detail emphasis 
in the evaluation of the Rorschach Test (30); further pairs of opposites 
borrowed from the psychology of perception are diffuse vs. articulated 
(Werner, 35), concrete vs. abstract (Goldstein and Scheerer, 16), as well 
as such rather specific distinctions as color-dominance vs. form-dominance 
(Kretschmer, Schroll, and others, and again Rorschach; see also the treat- 
ment in Thurstone’s factorial study of perception, 33). 

A case by itself within this second group is E. R. Jaensch and his school 
(17, and elsewhere). In his later years Jaensch has gone considerably 
beyond good evidence in postulating a “unity of style” within each indi- 
vidual so that a few simple perception tests would suffice for universal 
diagnosis. Although his tests are undoubtedly of greater potential rele- 
vance than most of the older psychophysical tests, none of them reaches 

* Among the more recent expansions of the psychology of perception, the farthest 


advance into a special field of application under the Gestalt point of view has been 
made by the social psychology of Krech and Crutchfield (20). 
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the level of penetration of what has recently become known as projective 
techniques. Examples of the tests used by Jaensch are the adjustment of 
the individual to prismatic lenses which at first will make straight lines 
appear curved, the persistence of movement phenomena after viewing a 
rotating spiral, exaggerated reactions to binocular disparity, and other vis- 
ual illusions, along with investigation of vivid, “eidetic” images. Erratic 
responses are taken as a sign of general instability; there is a violent rejec- 
tion of ambiguity in reactions of any form. The latter is taken as an ex- 
pression of a pervasive “liberalism” which Jaensch considers morbid in the 
perceptual as much as he does in the political sphere. 

It is primarily the synesthetic or S-type that is said to display such lib- 
eralism. This is the type whose “spatial perceptions are unstable, loosened 
up, even dissolved. Normally the objects of the external world are given 
to the psychophysical organism of man in a univocally determined spatial 
order. To the points of the retina correspond firmly and univocally deter- 
mined locations in visual space or, as this is usually expressed, the spatial 
values of the retina are fixed.” (Note the gross incorrectness of this state- 
ment.) “This coordination between stimulus configuration and perceptual 
Gestalt is disrupted in the case of the S-type” (17, p. 37). Liberalism of 
every kind—and adaptability in general, which is being summarily depre- 
ciated—goes with a lack of strong ties, according to Jaensch: “The lytic 
S-type has no firm tie with reality. In fact he has no ties at all. He is 
the liberalist at large” (17, p. 44). “This social liberalism is paralleled 
by innumerable other forms of liberalism, all of them mentally rooted in 
the S-type: liberalism of knowledge, of perception, of art, etc.” 

By contrast, the firmness, consistency, and regularity of the desirable 
“integrated” or J-type is being stressed over and over again. These char- 
acteristics, according to Jaensch, can be seen in the “elementary realm” of 
sensory phenomena as well as in the most complex cognitive and social 
attitudes. The J-type is said to accomplish his adaptation to the prismatic 
spectacles slowly and consistently, showing steady progress, whereas its 
undesirable counterpart, the S-type, is said to show in all the perceptual 
experiments irregularities, great latitude of reaction, instability, and jumpi- 
ness; his adaptation to the prismatic spectacles is said to proceed in a jerky 
fashion, with switching back and forth and a wide range of correction 
values. 

Jaensch claims that the same tendencies exist in memory, imagery, and 
thinking. Thus, the free associations of the J-type are said to connect 
what belongs together, whereas those of the S-type connect what is sep- 
arate, ignoring realistic relationships. The drawings of the J-type are said 
to be reality-near, those of the S-type reality-removed. In an experiment 
on the recall of pictures, the J-type is said to be more faithful and to like 
specific questions, whereas the S-type is said to recall a greater quantity 
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and to give a report that is freer and of lesser fidelity, once more revealing, 
according to Jaensch, a morbid lack of ties to sensory reality. A rigid, 
rational superstructure and adherence to rational methods is said to be 
used by this type as a superficial safeguard against his instability on the 
more elementary biological levels. 

The sampling technique and the statistical significance and validity of the 
works of Jaensch is of the shoddiest kind and cannot stand up under 
scrutiny even of the mildest kind. As a mere theory, the system of 
Jaensch is of interest to us for two reasons. First, his typology centers 
about concepts of ambiguity. Second, he postulates a connection between 
various areas of ambiguity in what he dogmatically considers the unitary 
“style” of liberalism, perceptual, cognitive, and social. As will be shown 
in this paper, all three of these liberalisms must be considered definite assets 
rather than liabilities, quite contrary to the opinion of Jaensch. But he 
was probably right in seeing a connection between these apparently widely 
separated fields, although he himself has not gathered or intercorrelated 
material on all the aspects necessary to make such a statement, and al- 
though he has a most distorted valuation of the trait of liberalism. (For a 
criticism of the juxtaposition of machine-like precision and excessive sub- 
jectivity see below.) 


From Emotional Ambivalence to Cognitive Ambiguity. 
Personality-Centering in the Present Approach 


The approach used in the present paper differs from those outlined so 
far in that the problems to be discussed are originally developed and per- 
fected in the clinical and social fields; they are reformulated and broadened 
here to absorb certain fitting elements of recent perceptual thought. It is 
this that we mean when we say that our approach is personality-centered 
rather than perception-centered. 

The prime concern is to bring together a variety of aspects in order to 
study the generality or lack of generality of the personality patterns in- 
volved, that is, the readiness to spread from one area of manifestation to 
another. Can basic formal attitudes such as subjectivity, rigidity, fear of 
ambivalence and of ambiguity, etc., be taken as unified traits of the organ- 
ism, or are we to find a more differential distribution, varying from one 
area to another? 

A second advantage offered by the carrying of personality problems into 
perception is that tendencies which in the social and emotional fields are 
manifested in a vague fashion are rendered more clearly accessible to ex- 
perimental verification. 

It is hoped that by discussion of the same formal principles in all three, 
the motivational, social, and perceptual contexts, greater conceptual clarity 
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can be achieved than through a discussion of any of those channels alone. 
To the richness of motivational concepts clarity will be added by nailing 
them down on the more objective and precise perceptual level. As will be 
seen, differentiations lost or obscured in the globality of the motivational 
approach can be re-established in this manner; on the other hand, problems 
in perception will gain in significance and fruitfulness if questions in per- 
sonality and social psychology are allowed to help in the choice of prob- 
lems. The gain is far from being restricted to the conceptual level. Im- 
portant empirical relations are revealed along with clarification, throwing 
further light on the first-mentioned problem of the generality vs. specificity 
of behavior as well as on problems concerning the interrelation of the levels 
of personality. 

A third advantage is what may be called the reduction of social bias. 
By the shift of emphasis from the emotional to the perceptual area, certain 
preconceived notions which only too readily slip into the investigation of 
social and clinical issues can be greatly reduced and controversial issues 
delineated and at least indirectly decided on a more nearly neutral platform. 

The last-named two advantages are, of course, contingent upon the first 
point in that any shifting of problems to other areas is valid only to the 
extent to which the mechanisms involved throughout these areas or levels 
tend to be similar within the same individuals. Only a beginning will be 
made in this paper toward answering this problem in an empirical manner. 
The major emphasis will lie on the following two points: (1) on a develop- 
ment of the underlying reasoning from previous evidence based on the 
writer’s own work as well as on sources from the literature; and (2) on a 
showing of possible ways of attacking the problem experimentally. Ex- 
perimental evidence as cited below, although scattered or preliminary and 
by no means conclusive thus far, partly points in the direction of the gen- 
erality of the personality traits mentioned, partly is suggestive of compen- 
satory relations which may make for the simultaneous presence of opposite 
tendencies. 

The topic to serve as a medium through which this procedure will be fol- 
lowed is given by what seems to this writer one of the basic variables in 
both the emotional and the cognitive orientation of a person toward life 
and what she has suggested be labeled “tolerance vs. intolerance of am- 
biguity” (10, 11, 12). 

The material evidence is based primarily on a project conducted at the 
Institute of Child Welfare of the University of California® and dealing with 
rigid adherence vs. disinclination to ethnic prejudice in children, and the 
motivational and cognitive correlates of these social attitudes. This study 


5 The writer is indebted to Dr. Harold E. Jones, the director of the Institute, for 
giving her the opportunity to carry out this project as well as for suggestions regarding 
its execution. 
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has involved, to date, the construction of a series of scales for the direct 
and indirect measurement of prejudice® and for the assessment of factors 
suspected to be related. Data have been collected from 1500 public 
school children, eleven to sixteen years old, in several samples. With 120 
of these subjects, representing the extremes of prejudice and of freedom 
from prejudice, more intensive studies were conducted in terms of indi- 
vidual interviews and projective tests. Furthermore, the parents of the 
children interviewed were visited and likewise interviewed. Approxi- 
mately forty of the intensively studied children were further submitted to 
some of the experiments in perception proper and in memory which are to 
be described below.” An advance report of some aspects of this project 
has been given by the present writer not long ago (11, 12). Those of her 
collaborators who worked on the aspects discussed here will be mentioned 
in the proper context later in this paper. 

The line of argument will now be outlined in somewhat greater detail. 
Starting from the observation that some of her subjects were able to tolerate 
emotional ambiguities better than others, the writer became involved in the 
question of whether this attitude of intolerance of more complex, conflict- 
ing, or otherwise open structures extends beyond the emotional and social 
areas to further include perceptual and cognitive aspects proper. 

The importance of individual differences in the insistence on unqualified 
assertions was first brought to the attention of the writer in a study on 
mechanisms of self-deception conducted at the University of Vienna before 
the war (7). The greater the definiteness and lack of shading, that is, the 
greater the intolerance of ambiguity, in the self-description of favorable 
traits, the less were such assertions as a rule verified in the judgment of 
close acquaintances. 

The background of the problem of ambiguity thus becomes related to 
the vast fund of knowledge supplied by psychoanalysis in connection with 
the development of the concept of “ambivalence,” as defined by the co- 
existence, in the same individual, of love- and hate-cathexis toward the 
same object. The existence of ambivalence in a person and the further 
fact of this person’s ability to face his or her ambivalences toward others 
must be considered an important personality variable. As in other areas 
of personality, psychoanalytic statements referring to content, such as atti- 
tude toward parents, repression of certain id-tendencies, etc., are perhaps 
difficult of access to experimental verification. Here, however, we are 
dealing with experimentation concerning formal factors, such as intolerance 

°'This was done in collaboration with Murray E. Jarvik and Milton Rokeach. 


A joint publication is in preparation. 

1 While the project on social discrimination in children referred to here has some 
features in common with the project on adults referred to under (J), it is distinguished 
from the latter, among other things, by the use of experiments and a greater emphasis 


on cognitive factors in general. 
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of ambiguity, or rigidity, and the question of whether or not these attitudi- 
nal variables are restricted to the emotional area. 

From here, a first step toward a more cognitively slanted reformulation 
is achieved by shifting to the problem of the recognition, by one and the 
same individual, of any actual coexistence of positive and negative features 
in the same object, e.g., in parents or other “ingroups.” Ability to recognize 
such coexistences in all likelihood constitutes another important, emotional- 
cognitive, personality variable, which is not to be confused with emotional 
ambivalence in the original sense of the word. At the end of a scale de- 
fined by this ability stand those with a tendency to resort to black-white 
solutions, to arrive at premature closure as to valuative aspects, often at 
the neglect of reality, and to seek for unqualified and unambiguous over-all 
acceptance and rejection of other people. The maintenance of such solu- 
tions requires the shutting out of aspects of reality which represent a pos- 
sible threat to these solutions. It is this problem of “reality-adequacy” vs. 
“reality-inadequacy” which injects a distinctly cognitive element into the 
broader sphere of the problem of ambivalence. 

Our material gives evidence of individual differences both in emotional 
ambivalence and the readiness to face it, and in the more cognitive recogni- 
tion of traits of conflicting value in others. Since the clinical aspects of 
the problems involved have been discussed in greater detail elsewhere 
(11, 10, 1), they will be presented here in a summary fashion only. 

Some individuals are more apt to see positive as well as negative features 
in their parents and can accept feelings of love and hate toward the same 
persons without too much anxiety or conflict. Others seem compelled to 
dramatize their image of the parents in seeing them either as altogether 
good or as altogether bad. The following question suggests itself in this 
context: Is this second attitude an intolerance of an existing underlying 
ambivalence, or is it merely absence of ambivalence? Why do we doubt 
that a thoroughly positive description of the parents with denial of any 
negative features or discrepancies as given to us by some of the children is 
not a true representation of the children’s feelings? On what basis are we 
entitled to claim that the individual has repressed the negative side of an 
ambivalence out of some hypothetical intolerance of ambiguities and 
complexities? 

We list here only a few of the facts which were used as the basis of such 
an inference. First, the description of the parents in the second type of 
cases is often stereotypical and exaggerated, indicating a use of clichés 
rather than an expression of genuine feelings. The range of responses in 
such cases is rather narrow and without the variations commonly found in 
the description of real people. Only the more palpable, crude, and con- 
crete aspects are being mentioned. Thus we find a preponderance of 
references to physical and other external characteristics rather than mention 
of more essential and abstract aspects of the parents’ personalities. Fur- 
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thermore, a child relating only positive feelings while talking directly about 
his or her parents may at the same time reveal a negative attitude on 
manifestations which are more indirect. For instance, he may omit his 
parents from the list of people he wants to take to a desert island. Or, 
when describing parents in general rather than his own, e.g., in his re- 
sponses to parental figures on the Thematic Apperception Test, he may 
stress the coercive and punitive aspects of parents. It is data of this and 
other kinds which induce us to state that the children concerned split the 
positive and negative side of their feeling and attitudes rather than become 
aware of their coexistence. 

Both the exaggerated concreteness and the stereotypy of the descriptions 
can serve as diagnostic indices of dynamic states. The above considera- 
tions concerning the diagnosis of the “real” emotional state are a further 
demonstration of the greater conceptual power of the depth-psychological 
approach. The latter rests upon the inclusion of minimal cues as well as 
on material of an indirect type such as projective techniques. For a more 
detailed discussion of the relationship of the underlying genotypical or 
conceptually more derived level to the manifest or phenotypical level of 
personality as relevant in this context, see Frenkel-Brunswik (8, 9). 

Synopsis of a variety of data suggests that the attempt to master aggres- 
sion toward parental figures who are experienced as too threatening and 
powerful are among the important determinants of the tendency rigidly to 
avoid ambiguity of any sort.’ The requested submission and obedience to 
parental authority is only one of the many external, rigid, and superficial 
rules which such a child learns. Dominance-submission, cleanliness-dirti- 
ness, badness-goodness, virtue-vice, masculinity-femininity are some of the 
other dichotomies customarily upheld in the homes of such children. The 
absoluteness of each of these differences is considered natural and eternal, 
excluding any possibility of individuals trespassing from one side to the 
other, There is rigid adherence to these clearly delineated norms even if 
this implies restrictions and disadvantages for their own group. Thus, not 
only boys but also girls exhibiting the need for dichotomizing subscribe to 
restrictions for women rather than expose themselves to more flexible but 
at the same time more uncertain norms. 

In line with this, in the type of home just referred to, discipline is ex- 
perienced by the children significantly more often as threatening, traumatic, 
overwhelming, and unintelligible, as contrasted with an intelligent, non- 
ego-destructive type of discipline in the home with the more flexible atmos- 
phere. Actually, in the home with rigid® orientation the discipline is more 
often based upon the expectation of a quick learning of external, rigid, 

3 For a discussion of attitudes toward authority and the resulting patterns of life, 


see also Fromm (14). 

Few concepts in recent personality psychology have been used with such a 
variety of connotations as that of rigidity. Unless otherwise specified, the term 
“rigid” refers in this paper to the various kinds of intolerance of ambiguity discussed. 
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superficial rules beyond the comprehension of the child.1° Family re- 
lationships are based on roles clearly defined in terms of dominance and 
submission. Some of the children live in a situation comparable to per- 
manent physical danger which leaves no time for finer discriminations and 
for attempts to get a fuller understanding of the factors involved but in 
which quick action leading to tangible and concrete results is the only 
appropriate behavior. It is of course true that no child can fully master 
his environment. Global, diffuse, concrete, undifferentiated types of re- 
action have thus been described by Werner (35) and others as character- 
istic of the child in general. It depends on the atmosphere of the home 
and the more specific expectations regarding the child’s behavior, however, 
whether such reactions become fixated or whether progress toward higher 
developmental stages is being encouraged. For the latter course a reduc- 
tion of fear and a tolerance toward weakness in the child are necessary. 

Further factors contributing to the rigidification of personality in children 
are the stress on stereotyped behavior, an expectancy of self-negating sub- 
mission, and the inducement to repress nonacceptable tendencies. As a 
result we find a break and conflict between the different layers of personality 
which contrast sharply with the greater fluidity of transition and inter- 
communication between the different personality strata of the child in the 
permissive home. Repression and externalization of instinctual tendencies 
reduce their manageability and the possibility of their control by the in- 
dividual, since it is now the external world to which the feared qualities of 
the unconscious are being ascribed. 

Data on the parents of the children in the rigid, intolerant group reveal 
that it is their feeling of social and economic marginality in relation to the 
group to which they aspire from which ensues the desperate clinging to 
external and rigid rules. These parents report significantly more often their 
own parents as foreign born, indicating perhaps that they still see them- 
selves entangled in the process of assimilation. They well may be further- 
ing everything which they deem advantageous and repressing everything 
which they deem detrimental to this goal. Obviously, the less secure 
they are in their feeling of belonging the more they will insist on mainte- 
nance of the cultural norms in themselves and in their children. It is this 
rigid adherence to norm which furnishes the key to an understanding of all 
the various avoidances of ambiguities listed in this paper. 

In order to reduce conflict and anxiety and to maintain stereotyped 
patterns, certain aspects of experience have to be kept out of awareness. 


** Most recently, the relationship between frustration and rigidity was experi- 
mentally demonstrated by Christie (5a). In a task similar to that by Rokeach as 
described below (see also 29) subjects exposed to a frustrating situation given by an 
unsolvable reasoning problem persisted, more often than a nonfrustrated control 
group, in a set maladaptive to the task. 

"For the relationship between frustration and rigidity, see especially Rosenzweig 
(31). 
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Assumptions once made, no matter how faulty and out of keeping with 
reality because of a neglect of relevant aspects, are repeated over and over 
again and not corrected in the face of new evidence. 

The spontaneous interview statements of children in the rigidly intolerant 
group show a tendency toward polarization similar to the one referred to 
above. Often this is done in moralistic terms avoiding any qualification 
or expression of conflicting feelings. The evidence from both direct and 
indirect material thus suggests that children who tend to make unambiguous 
statements, either of total acceptance or of total rejection, seem to be aware 
of only one of two aspects coexisting within their dynamic, attitudinal 
make-up. A static superstructure appears to be superimposed upon a 
most conflict-ridden understructure, with resulting major discrepancies and 
stresses between the two levels. In this state of affairs the conflicting 
tendencies are isolated from each other and expressed only alternatively 
through different types of media, each of them representing a different 
layer of the total personality. 

The fact that the tendency toward emotional dichotomizing in inter- 
personal relationships is related to dichotomizing in the social field is not 
a surprising one. In analyzing, say, the aspects contained in racial 
prejudice, one is first reminded of the more general dichotomy of ingroup 
vs. outgroup in its more rigid form that precludes the possibility of cross- 
passing. A further feature is that the criterion for the distinction is 
usually an external one, such as color or place in the social hierarchy. 
Moreover, the distinction tends to become a totalitarian one in that all of 
the “good” characteristics are ascribed to those of the ingroup and all of 
the “bad” ones to the outgroup. There is, finally, the introduction of a 
double standard of values as a further type of dichotomy. (For an analysis 
of the various dimensions of ethnocentrism, see 23, 1.) 

In order to maintain the rigid and moralistically tainted distinctions just 
mentioned, one and the same trait—e.g., erudition or aggressive orientation 
toward success—is considered objectionable in the outgroup yet definitely 
desirable in the ingroup. There is little awareness of the ambivalent or 
ambiguous quality which these traits acquire by this double-assessment. 
Both ingroup and outgroup are thus characterized by a Gestalt which has 
great “pregnance” (is highly clear-cut), as was noted above for such con- 
cepts as that of masculinity and femininity. These Gestalten are “closed” 
and cannot be modified by new experiences, which are immediately viewed 
from the standpoint of the old set and classified in the same way as the 
previous ones. Such tendencies as premature closure, jumping to general- 
izations on the basis of certain specific and external aspects, carrying over 
old sets, and the like, will become evident in the cognitive and perceptual 
reactions as they are evident in the emotional and social spheres. “Speed 
and strength of closure” turned out to be one of the major factors in Thur- 
stone’s analysis of perception (33). The question which is up for discus- 
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sion in this paper is whether or not to see Gestalten which are too “good” 
in the sense of the principle of Prdgnanz is an even more generalized type 
of reaction, although the seeing of relatively circumscribed and closed 
Gestalten may be at the price of not being able to perceive the broader 
over-all connections. 

One must add that a great variety of perceptual and cognitive processes 
may be considered as formal approaches to reality which may be very 
revealing of a person’s style of life. The establishment of the relationship 
of these formal aspects to content is an important task of psychology. The 
question may be raised as to what are the consistencies, and positive correla- 
tions, and what are the compensations in terms of behavior. It is such 
problems which led to the experiments discussed subsequently in this paper. 

Concentrating on tolerance of ambiguity, the question takes the form as 
to whether those incapable of conflicting emotions—or of conflicting value 
judgments—are generally incapable of seeing things in two or more dif- 
ferent ways. It is at this point that a well-worked-over area of psychologi- 
cal research is again being approached. This is the area covered by the 
concept of perceptual ambiguity (Gestaltmehrdeutigkeit) as originally 
defined by Benussi (2) and as further developed in the well-known work of 
Rubin on figure-ground reversals and in the studies of the Gestalt psy- 
chologists proper (see Koffka, 79). In its own right, this problem of 
cognitive ambiguity is of very broad scope. In its more recent ramifica- 
tions it includes the problems posed by the fact that ambiguity of cognitive 
responses must be seen as a reflection of the uncertainties existing in the 
environment itself, thus opening up the field of “probability” as a new area 
of psychological research (see Egon Brunswik, 5). 

Academic research on ambiguity and on probability adjustment has 
discovered a number of important principles by which cognitive responses 
are linked to characteristics of stimulus-configurations and stimulus-com- 
binations in the environment, such as to the relative size of the figure vs. 
ground area, or the relative frequency of reward on the two sides of a rat 
maze, respectively. In turn, problems of personality patterns with respect 
to ambiguity such as those outlined in some of the preceding paragraphs 
were as a rule by-passed; in the typical case, individual differences in 
ambiguity reactions are rarely mentioned. 

In the type of study with which the present paper concerns itself, this 
procedure is reversed. There is no more than a passing interest in the 
external conditions of ambiguity, basic in perception psychology. The 
entire development of the problem is under the aspect of personality. 
Issuing from this latter aspect, excursions are made into perception psy- 
chology, adapting some stock experiments or taking them as cues for new 
experiments but always subordinating them to patterns of personality 
differences as the basic problem, with an eye to developing them eventually 
as diagnostic tools or tests. 
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This personality-centered rather than perception-centered approach may 
be linked to certain further developments within psychoanalysis proper. 
An example of the occasional parallels between motivational and per- 
ceptual processes drawn in the psychoanalytic literature which at the same 
time is related to our own problem can be found in Fenichel’s discussion of 
the compulsive character (6). After an examination of the general dy- 
namics of this syndrome Fenichel describes the need for being systematic 
and for clinging to definite systems as it occurs in the compulsive. This 
need, often manifested in the tendency to “type” and to classify in cate- 
gories, is seen as protection against surprise and fear of drive impulses. 
Deviations from symmetry are not tolerated but are experienced as devia- 
tions from general norms, especially moral. Compare this depth-psy- 
chological explanation of the tendency toward symmetry with the one given 
by Gestalt psychology in terms of dynamic factors in the brain field and 
you have a further illustration between personality-centered and perception- 
centered approach. 

The clinically well-known mechanism of isolation found in the com- 
pulsive character can, according to Fenichel, lead to an inhibition to see 
“Gestalten” and to a perception of a sum of elements instead. Related to 
this is said to be the preoccupation with small, insignificant detail which 
often is found to be taken as a symbol for more important aspects of 
objects. In psychoanalysis, assumptions of this kind are as a rule not 
based on actual experiments in perception or cognition. In some cases 
such experiments can be easily undertaken, however. In fact, the ex- 
periments referred to below bear decidedly upon the topics just described. 

In order to investigate empirically how far basic personality trends, 
found in the emotional and social sphere, such as ambivalence, are apt to 
spread beyond this area to include perceptual and cognitive aspects, it was 
decided to combine the personality studies of the children in our project on 
ethnic prejudice referred to above not only with an ascertainment of their 
social beliefs but also with an investigation of their perceptual reactions. 
To quote from the theoretical considerations in an advance report of 1945, 
the writer had been led “to expect prejudice to be associated with percep- 
tual rigidity, inability to change set, and tendencies to primitive and rigid 
structuring of ambiguous perceptual fields. Well-tested experimental ap- 
proaches are available for these variables. It only remains to use them in 
connection with susceptibility to prejudice”? (see also 77 ). 

At first the problem was approached in a more summary fashion. Such 
traits as “intolerance of ambiguity,” “distortion of reality,” and “rigidity” 
were defined in a general manner, and each child was rated, without knowl- 
edge of his prejudice score, on the basis of a synopsis of the available 


h this passage is quoted has been written for the Research 


2 The report from whic! a 
Department of the American Jewish Committee which sponsored the first two years 


of the project on social discrimination in children mentioned above. 
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clinical material. The same group which manifested extreme racial 
prejudice received on the average high ratings on these traits also. 

Furthermore, children with a tendency to dichotomize in the social field 
on the basis of external characteristics—i.e., the ethnically prejudiced 
children—at the same time tend to subscribe to statements included in a 
personality inventory and expressly designed to reveal a dichotomizing 
attitude, a rejection of the different, or an avoidance of ambiguities in 
general. Examples of the statements used are: 


People can be divided into two distinct classes: the weak and the strong. 

Teachers should tell children what to do and not try to find out what the children 
want. 

Only people who are like myself have a right to be happy. 

Girls should learn only things that are useful around the house. 

Refugees should be thrown out of this country so that their jobs can be given to 
veterans, 

There is only one right way to do anything. 


To this more general evidence of the relationship between emotional- 
social ambivalence and its repression, on the one hand, and tolerance of 
cognitive ambiguity, on the other, we now add a brief description of some 
relevant experiments, some of them still in a highly tentative state. 


Differential Distortion of Reality in an Experiment on Memory 


First a memory experiment will be discussed in which there is still some 
emotional and social involvement. Among other things, it will bring out 
closeness of opposites, a point which has been stressed above as an im- 
portant characteristic of the personality-centered approach. 

The task was the recall of a story. It was carried out in 1946 as a 
group experiment with forty-two children of the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades 
to whom a number of tests developed in our above mentioned project had 
been given. In this case, no selection of subjects was made in terms of 
their standing on the prejudice scale, so that the sample includes extremes 
as well as subjects of intermediate attitude. The writer is indebted to 
Mr. Murray E. Jarvik and Mr. Donald T. Campbell for their participation 
in the construction of the experiment, and to Mr. Leonard Gordon for his 
assistance in evaluating the material. 

The “story”—actually a somewhat broadened milieu characterization— 
deals with the pupils of a school and their attitudes toward newcomers. 
In an introductory paragraph one short sentence each is devoted to ex- 
amples of the boys in the school, labeling them by first names and giving 
one or two facts about each of them relating either to their individual habits 
or achievements—such as playing the violin or having been on a radio 
quiz—or to their fathers’ occupation, economic status, religious affiliation 
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or ethnic and racial group membership. Of the eleven children thus 
introduced one is a Negro and one is Jewish. The major part of the story 
starts out by listing three of the boys as newcomers to the school. It then 
preceeds to give short generalized sketches of the behavior of a number of 
the old-timers toward the newcomers in terms of aggressiveness vs. pro- 
tectiveness in the fighting that develops against the newcomers. The story 
ends with a description of the somewhat futile efforts of the newcomers 
to defend themselves. The entire material covers one and one-half double- 
spaced typewritten pages. With its many participants it is deliberately 
somewhat confusing. To render accuracy even more difficult, it was read 
to the children only once. After a short interval they were asked to re- 
produce it in writing. 

In the context of the present paper we may conceive of the story as a 
piece of reality and ask ourselves what changes this reality undergoes in the 
memory of the children, especially also in the direction of an elimination 
of ambiguities and other complexities. 

As was to be expected, children scoring relatively high on prejudice 
mentioned the Negro boy significantly more often in an unfavorable con- 
text, with or without explicitly referring to his being a Negro, than did the 
less prejudiced. The negative characteristics ascribed to him were sub- 
jective elaborations on the part of the subjects concerned since the story 
itself says no more about him than that his “father was a Negro and worked 
in a hotel.” 

The negativistic tendency in the distortion of story content on the part 
of the prejudiced children is not limited to the description of this particular 
boy with his minority status. The prejudiced children tend generally to 
recall a higher ratio of undesirable over desirable characteristics. This 
result is in line with the general overemphasis on negative, hostile, and 
catastrophic features found in the clinical data, the interviews, and the 
Thematic Apperception Test stories of the highly ethnocentric subjects. 

It is further to be noted that in those scoring low on ethnic prejudice, the 
ratio of undesirable to desirable features recalled is closer to the ratio in 
the story itself. In short, low-scorers stuck closer to the “truth,” in this 
respect at least, than did the high-scorers. Over and beyond the hostility 
mentioned above the distortions of the high-scorers tend not only to be 
more frequent but also to be of a cruder nature. All this is revealed by 
the fact that 43 per cent of the high-scoring children, as contrasted with 
only 8 per cent of the low-scorers, recalled exclusively that part of the 
story which deals with the fighting without mentioning any of the other 
themes (statistical significance is at the 1 per cent level of confidence). 
It may be added that evidence from the interviews likewise points toward 
the relatively great attraction which fighting has for this group of children. 
In the recall of the prejudiced children the story gets generally more 
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simplified and less diverse. Often a unified attitude of aggressiveness is 
assumed toward the newcomer, with the only theme, fighting, sharply 
focused on this group alone. It is in these extreme cases that the rooting 
of negativistic reality distortion in the tendency to avoid emotional ambiv- 
alence becomes most convincingly evident. The low-scoring children, on 
the other hand, tend to refer more often to the individual differences be- 
tween the children, sometimes with an explicit emphasis on the content of 
the first paragraph of the story which states that there are many kinds of 
children in this school. 

The differential recall in the two groups of children is especially mani- 
fested in their answers to three more specific questions asked after they 
had written down their recall of the story as a whole. The last of these 
three questions called for a description of “the oldtimer who stuck up for 
the newcomers.” Of all those failing to answer one, but no more than 
one, of the three questions, the percentage of high-scorers who omitted the 
last question was significantly higher than that of low-scorers. On the 
other hand, a significantly higher perecentage of low-scorers omitted 
answering the second question which asked for the description of “the 
stoolpigeon,” a boy with some undesirable characteristics. 

Although the ratio of positive to negative characteristics mentioned by 
the low-scorers is closer to the one in the story, their emphasis on positive 
and nurturant aspects leads them sometimes to omissions. Gross distor- 
tions of the kind often found in the prejudiced group remain rare in their 
case, however. The fact that low-scorers on the whole approximate more 
correctly the actual configuration of stimuli will also be seen in the results 
of the perceptual experiments to be discussed below. 

There are, further, still more general differences in the dealing with the 
story material which are of interest in this connection. The tendency to 
stray from the content of the story is in the high-scoring children combined 
with a tendency faithfully to remember certain single phrases and details. 
Some of the children in this group may show predominance of either the 
first or the second type of reaction. As in the Thematic Apperception 
Test, some will show a restricted approach concentrating on description 
of details of picture or story; others will go off altogether, telling stories 
which show almost no relation to the material presented. Thus there is 
either a clinging to the presentation with little freedom and distance, i.e., a 
stimulus-boundness in the sense of Goldstein as referred to above, or a 
neglect of the stimulus altogether in favor of purely subjective fantasies. 
It is in this manner that a rigid, cautious, segmentary approach goes with 
one that is disintegrated and chaotic, sometimes one and the same child 
manifesting both patterns in alternation or in all kinds of bizarre com- 
binations. As does negativism and distortion in general, both these 
patterns help avoidance of uncertainty, one of them by fixation to, the other 
by tearing loose from, the given realities. 
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Experiments on Perceptual Ambiguity 


We now turn to a group of experiments in perception proper. These 
are quite free from emotional and social content and are designed to help 
investigate whether or not such characteristics as intolerance of ambiguities 
are generalized. If such intolerance should turn out to be a formal 
characteristic of the organism independent of content, experiments on 
perceptual ambiguity could be used as diagnostic tools. We begin with 
preliminary experiments which showed a certain trend in the direction 
suggested in a relatively small number of subjects, although statistical 
significance was as a rule not scrutinized. This trend then was corrobo- 
rated in further, somewhat modified experiments using more adequate 
numbers of subjects. In most cases the subjects were children in our 
project mentioned above who had scored extremely high or extremely 
low on ethnic prejudice. Unless otherwise specified, all the experiments 
discussed in this section were conducted between 1946 and 1948. 

So long as experiments in perception dealt primarily with universal trends, 
the description of the sociological characteristics of the sample was com- 
paratively irrelevant, or at least it seemed to be so. In entering the field 
of individual differences, however, the sociological attributes of the sample 
become decisive. Our own sample consisted mainly of a lower middle- 
class group in an area restricted by covenant. In samples of this kind 
the rigid extreme is apt to be strongly preoccupied with the maintenance 
of his or her middle-class status and of the social distance from the ethnic 
minority groups and from the unskilled workers living near by. The ex- 
periments of ambiguity reported in this section were to a large extent 
conducted with such extreme individuals within our sample; because of 
their tenuous social position, greater over-all rigidity is found here than 
in samples belonging to other classes or exhibiting a higher educational 
level. 

Against the general objection which may be raised to the effect that 
intolerance of ambiguity is nothing but lack of intelligence, the following 
may be said. First, the correlations between absence of ethnic prejudice, 
on the other hand, and intelligence, on the other, are generally low. 
Second, there is no reason why rigidity could not be considered a mal- 
functioning of intelligence, although it would seem to be a rather specific 
aspect of intelligence that may be involved. 

In the first of the preliminary experiments a disk-shaped reversible 
figure-ground pattern was presented to a total of 14 subjects. It was ex- 
pected that prejudiced subjects would display a smaller number of sponta- 
neous shifts, that reaction time in shifting would be longer, and that there 
would be a tendency to settle on one of the possible solutions. The 
answer to this may throw some light on the question as to whether subjects 
who exhibit rigidity in the emotional and social field are generally less likely 
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to shift back and forth between alternative interpretations of an ambiguous 
perceptual configuration. The results of this experiment so far. are not 
conclusive. 

In another tentative experiment,?* first the picture of a dog was shown, 
followed by a number of pictures representing transitional stages leading 
finally to the picture of a cat. At every stage the subjects were asked to 
identify the object on the given card. In spite of the fact that the cards 
were not too well drawn for the purpose, distinct trends became evident. 
The prejudiced group tended to hold on longer to the first object and to 
respond more slowly to the changing stimuli. There was greater re- 
luctance to give up the original object about which one had felt relatively 
certain and a tendency not to see what did not harmonize with the first 
set as well as shying away from transitional solutions. Once this perserva- 
tion was broken, there seemed to be in this group either a spell of hap- 
hazard guessing or a blocking by the uncertainties inherent in the situation. 
It may well turn out upon further evidence that intolerance of perceptual 
ambiguity is related to a broader psychological disturbance of which prej- 
udice—itself often a deviation from the prevalent code, especially in 
school—is but another manifestation. 

Turning again to less specific situations, figural aftereffects of what is, 
or has temporarily become, the “familiar” seem to show generally a rel- 
atively strong resistance to change in this group. It is as if any stim- 
ulus—or what seems to be “the” stimulus in the person’s interpretation— 
is playing the role of an authority to which the subject feels compelled to 
submit. Situations which seem to be lacking in firmness ‘are apparently 
as strange, bewildering, and disturbing to the prejudiced as would be a 
leader lacking in absolute determination. With internal conflict being as 
disturbing as it is in this group, there apparently develops a tendency to 
deny external ambiguity as long as such denial can be maintained. 
Underlying anxiety issuing from confusion of one’s social identity and 
from other conflicts is apparently so great that it hampers individuals in 
this group in facing even the purely cognitive types of ambiguity. The 

13 The use of gradual transitions between objects of different kind occurred to the 
writer in reading Goldstein’s (75, p. 309) description of certain schizophrenic pa- 
tients who insisted on assigning “individual words” to each in a series of shades of 
green. Although the schizophrenics differ from the ethnically prejudiced in the 
degree of reality disturbance, the two seem to have in common a tendency to ab- 
solutize, or to absorb at one end of the scale, or to discard entirely differences which 
others will be able to integrate into a continuum of gradual steps. Relatively un- 
stable stimuli representing intermediate stages between more clearcut configurations 
have been common in experiments on the perception and memory-distortion of form 


for some time. For suggestions regarding one of the experiments reported here the 
writer is indebted to Dr. Warner Brown. 

Drawings representing transitions between objects more drastically different from 
one another than those mentioned above, such as between a tree and a house, seem 
to be more suitable for our purpose. 
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mechanism discussed is somewhat related to what Postman, Bruner, and 
McGinnes (27) have called “perceptual defenses.” A desperate effort is 
made to shut out uncertainties the prejudiced individual is unable to face, 
thus narrowing what Tolman (34) has called the “cognitive map” to 
rigidly defined tracks. Persons with less severe underlying confusions, on 
the other hand, may be able to afford facing ambiguities openly, although 
this may mean an at least temporary facing of conflicts and anxieties as 
well. In this case the total pattern is that of a broader integration of 
reality without shutting off parts of it, and thus a more flexible adaptation 
to varying circumstances. 

In a further experiment in which one after another in a progressive series 
of hues was to be named, the writer gained the tentative impression that 
prejudiced subjects again perseverate longer than the unprejudiced, in this 
case with a given color-term, conceive of fewer and cruder steps along the 
scale, or tend toward one-dimensional rather than more complex systems 
of classification. 

Another experiment, conducted recently along the general line of the 
one with the cat-dog pictures just mentioned, is one by Mr. Norman Livson 
and Mrs. Florine Berkowitz Livson. Numbers were used rather than ob- 
jects, thus reducing the possibility of involvement with content. Two 
statistically significant differences were found (both at the 1 per cent level 
of confidence) for a total of forty-two of the children in our social dis- 
crimination project. One is the relatively slow recognition of numbers 
emerging from indistinctness, the other the relatively slow recognition of 
numbers changing from other numbers, by the ethnocentric group. Again, 
there was a prolonged clinging to the first impression, even though faulty, 
on the part of the prejudiced. 

Rokeach (29) investigated a problem of rigidity related to ambiguity. 
He used a gestaltpsychological thinking problem involving the manipula- 
tion of three jars. A mental set was first established by presenting the 
subjects with a series of problems which could be solved only by a rela- 
tively long and complex method. The subjects were then presented with 
further problems which could be solved either by maintaining the original 
set or by using a more advantageous direct and simple method. A 
measure of rigidity was derived from the number of cases in which the 
established set was maintained and thus an inability demonstrated to re- 
structure the field and to perceive the direct solution. The results pre- 
sented by Rokeach indicate clearly that the children scoring extremely 
high on ethnic prejudice solve the new problems more rigidly than those 
extremely low on prejudice. Over and above the measure of rigidity, 
based on maladaptive perseveration, Rokeach utilized the amount of scratch 
paper used as an aid in solving the problems as a measure for concreteness 
of thinking. Those high on prejudice were found to use more scratch 
paper than those low on prejudice. A spatial problem also devised by 
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Rokeach, calling for the finding of a shorter path on a map after a set for 
a longer route had been established, has further borne out the greater 
rigidity of the ethnically prejudiced. 

The fact that the sample of children from our project on social dis- 
crimination who were used as subjects in the experiments of Rokeach had 
been studied with respect to a variety of personality characteristics made 
it possible to interrelate different measures of rigidity. Thus the rigidity 
scores derived from the simple arithmetic problems just referred to tend 
to correlate with over-all clinical ratings of children’s rigidity based on 
their attitudes toward parents, sex roles, self, moral values, etc., as re- 
vealed in our clinical interviews.** Similarly, significant correlations were 
found between rigidity scores gained by Rokeach and the total score on 
the personality inventory. This personality inventory had been designed 
to measure dichotomizing in emotional and social attitudes. It consists of 
a series of statements referring to attitudes toward authority, aggression, 
weakness, etc. A few statements from this inventory have been quoted 
above. 

As mentioned earlier, intolerance of ambiguity must further be related 
to a reluctance to think in terms of probabilities and a preference to escape 
into whatever seems definite and therefore safe. Murray E. Jarvik 
adapted a technique developed by Egon Brunswik in a probability dis- 
crimination experiment with rats in which food rewards had been distrib- 
uted with differing relative frequencies on the two sides of a simple T- 
maze (4). Jarvik presented a long series of pictures of white and Negro 
children to our ethnically prejudiced and unprejudiced children, asking 
them to state in each case whether they were dull or bright looking. After 
each response, the supposedly correct answer was given by the experi- 
menter. For half of the children 75 per cent of the whites and 25 per cent 
of the Negroes were designated as “bright,” and the rest as “dull,” and 
vice versa for the other half of the children. A preliminary inspection of 
the data shows that the children extremely low on prejudice caught on to 
this probability learning situation more readily than those high on ethno- 
centrism; the latter tended to persist in their preconceptions, being less able 
to absorb the general trend of the information given. 

Some of the traits mentioned in this section may be more fully ascer- 
tained by the use of such projective tests as the Rorschach, especially when 
the slant of interpretation given to these tests by Rapaport (28) is applied. 
Aside from a certain advantage of setting up specific experiments for 
specific variables, perceptual experiments of the kind described ordinarily 
offer a “reality” more clearly delineated, whereas projective techniques are 

“The evaluation of these interviews was undertaken by Miss Joan Havel in col- 


laboration with the present writer. A joint publication on the clinical interviews 
and their relationship to social ideology is in preparation. 
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purposely being kept vague in a greater variety of directions. Since we 
were in the present context more interested in the handling and mastery 
of a well-circumscribed reality, and less in projections as such, the experi- 
ments listed have an edge over projective tests for our particular purpose. 

Though the over-all trend of the data discussed in this section seems to 
indicate a certain generality, within the individuals concerned, of the ap- 
proach to reality which we have subsumed under the term “intolerance of 
ambiguity,” a much wider array of both techniques and population samples 
would be necessary to establish this generality with an adequate degree of 
definiteness. It must further be kept in mind that, as is being pointed out 
elsewhere in this paper, compensation of rigidity by—often exaggerated— 
flexibility is probably as much present as is positive correlation between 
different aspects of rigidity. 

Detailed inspection of case studies which include both clinical data and 
data from experiments on such cognitive topics as perception, memory, 
and problem solving show consistencies as well as apparent inconsistencies 
in this respect. For instance, there are perhaps some exceptional cases 
of children who are extremely high on the prejudice scale but manifest 
only an average amount of mental rigidity. The discussion of such in- 
consistencies would easily fill another paper. We shall give here only 
some indication of the complexity of the facts involved. In one of the 
inconsistent cases of the kind just described a boy’s ethnic prejudice turned 
out to stem mainly from a marked physical marginality. His mother was 
loving and permissive, and her method of child training fitted better to the 
boy’s relative mental flexibility than to his high prejudice. On the other 
hand, a girl who was most articulate in proclaiming a liberal ideology and 
who at the same time displayed more mental rigidity than is common in 
the unprejudiced turned out to be a member of a family which, though 
clinging in a dogmatic and militant way to a liberal ideology, did so with 
a great deal of inexorability and a lack of willingness to arbitrate with, or 
to accept, those who thought differently. 


Rigidity, Discontinuity, and Chaos: the Closeness of Opposites 


There is evidence, as pointed out above, for the fact that rigidity of 
attitudes constitutes a counterbalance to underlying conflicts often verging 
on chaos. Rigidity and chaos seem on theoretical as well as on empirical 
grounds closer related than one may assume from a purely phenomenologi- 
cal viewpoint. Goldstein (15) has pointed out the coexistence of rigid 
and distintegrated behavior in the same individual. 

A combination of rigidity and chaos similar to that found in the cogni- 
tive and in the strictly emotional field is also present in the social field. 
In our own study the same children who adhere to the status quo and resist 
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change tend to subscribe to statements which predict catastrophes, chaos, 
a total change in which everything is in flux. Examples of such state- 
ments are: 


If everything would change, this world would be much better. 
Some day a flood or earthquake will destroy everybody in the whole world. 


In fact, we find in the rigid children artificial isolation and separation 
of feelings and attitudes which belong together and at the same time fusion 
of attitudes which do not belong together. Apparently this is the way 
these children become restricted, in their awareness, to a small segment of 
their reactions to authorities, to the other sex, and to themselves. Much 
of the feelings which actually originate in their relationship with the parents 
is not seen in the original context but displaced onto political leaders, 
minority groups, foreign countries, and so forth, leading to a personaliza- 
tion of the entire social outlook. There is on the surface a clinging to the 
ethnic, social, and sex identity. As may be seen especially from the in- 
direct material, there is at the same time confusion about one’s identity 
along all those lines. Underlying identification with, and envy of, the 
other sex as well as the outgroup with its alleged pleasures and emotion- 
ality are clearly manifest. 

It should be mentioned here that Werner (36) conceived of “rigidity” 
as being caused by either too much isolation of the different subareas of 
the personality or by too much overlapping in the sense of a perseveration 
of certain elements throughout the entire mental life. Both the isolation 
and the keeping apart of sets as well as the tendency toward undue per- 
severation of the same set can serve the function of avoidance of com- 
plexities. 

Another pair of attitudes closely connected with our topic is concrete- 
ness vs. abstractness. It has been described in great detail by Goldstein 
and Scheerer (16). The concrete attitude is one of being “bound to the 
immediate experience of the given thing or situation in its uniqueness.” 
It can easily be seen how the escape into the concrete, the “boundness” to 
the specific stimulus, represents dealing with tangibles and certainties 
where everything opaque and complex can be avoided. We would like 
to add that too crude generalization and the inclination toward mechani- 
cal repetition of faulty hypotheses—an experiment on the latter has been 
referred to above—can serve the same function. Adequately flexible 
organization of the psychological field, as contrasted with orientation 
toward concrete detail with its close relation to distintegration and chaos, 
has likewise been discussed previously in this paper. Such pairs of cogni- 
tive opposites as concreteness vs. abstractness, or the related one of ob- 
jectivity vs. subjectivity, must be reviewed in a somewhat new light to the 
effect that extreme objectivity and extreme subjectivity are concurrent 
rather than mutually exclusive attitudes. 
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The splitting off and exclusion from consciousness of unacceptable tend- 
encies such as aggression against authorities, fear, or weakness, may be 
considered as contributing to the general lack of insight, the rigidity of 
defense, and the narrowness of the ego characteristic of those intolerant of 
ambiguity. It must lead, furthermore, to all kinds of discontinuities as 
revealed especially in the attitude of the rigid person toward himself. We 
refer here to the occasional breaking-through of an aggression, fear, or 
weakness of which there has been no awareness and which may have been 
attributed to someone else. Such a person attempts to keep these tenden- 
cies from interacting with other tendencies and with reality. 

Another discontinuity concerns the subject’s notion of development. 
The intolerant individual makes significantly fewer spontaneous comments 
on his own early childhood; upon inquiry we discover that a discontinuity 
between present and past self often becomes apparent. In the attitude 
toward one’s sex role and parents, similar discontinuities have become 
evident. Verbalized love for the parents or an explicitly stated mas- 
culinity are contradicted by tendencies in opposite directions observed 
within the same material (see J, Chapters X and XI). 

It is apparently the great number of conflicts and confusions present in 
the prejudiced which leads to their resorting to black-white solutions. Too 
much existing emotional ambiguity and ambivalence are counteracted by 
denial and intolerance of cognitive ambiguity. It is as if everything would 
go to pieces once the existing discrepancies were faced. To avoid this 
catastrophe everything that might abet the uncertainty and opaqueness of 
d by a selection of undisturbing, clear-cut, and 
therefore too general or else too conerete aspects of reality. Greater 
rigidity of defenses is necessary to ward off the danger of becoming com- 
pletely overwhelmed by the repressed forces. 

These considerations also show that intolerance of ambiguity is in- 
trinsically equivalent to an oversimplified and thus reality-inadequate ap- 
proach, characterized by the dominance of crude, relatively unessential 
aspects, and often combined with glaring omissions of fact. As long as we 
remain in the emotional and especially in the social field the evaluation of 
what is a reality-adequate or a reality-inadequate representation might be 
hard to judge. The fascist may accuse the liberal and the liberal the 
fascist of distorting reality. It seems very probable on the basis of our 


knowledge that our prejudiced subjects are mistaken about the existing 


relationships between ethnic group membership and certain personality 
te existing correla- 


traits. The least that can be said is that they exaggera 
tions and that they are frequently mistaken about the explanations of such 
correlations. On the other hand, a certain sub-type of liberal tends to do 
the opposite, denying the existing relationships altogether, and with this 
implicitly the importance of the significance of social factors, such as mem- 
bership in a minority group. ‘All in all, we have the impression from our 


life is desperately avoide 
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data that the liberals distort reality less. In order to demonstrate this, a 
shift to emotionally more neutral cognitive material had to be effected. 
The experiment on memory discussed above bears directly on this point, 
confirming our expectation. 

The subtle but profound distortion of reality in the course of the elim- 
ination of ambiguities is precipitated by the fact that stereotypical cate- 
gorizations can never do justice to all the aspects of reality. So long as 
our culture provides socially acceptable outlets for suppressed impulses, 
smooth functioning and fair adjustment can be achieved within the given 
framework. It must be kept in mind that the adjustment of this type of 
person depends on conditions which are comparatively narrowly circum- 
scribed. Whenever differentiation and adaptability to change are required, 
this adjustment will run the risk of breaking down. Basically, therefore, 
avoidance of ambiguity and related mechanisms, directed as they are 
toward a simplified mastery of the environment, turn out to be maladaptive 
in the end. 

The precise, machine-like, unswervingly unambiguous perceptual re- 
action glorified by Jaensch (17, see also above) can thus be regarded as no 
more than a mixed blessing. In fact, many of the perceptual reactions of 
highest fidelity which seem so ideal to Jaensch must be considered as a 
rigid, if not pathological, stimulus-boundness in the sense of Goldstein. 
Jaensch’s favorite “integrated” type is in reality one who makes excessive 
use of the mechanism of isolation rather than one who sensibly intercon- 
nects different spheres of reality. It certainly is only a very superficial 
kind of integration a rigid person can achieve. On the other hand, prone- 
ness to interconnect the seemingly diverse by no means always constitutes 
an undue mixing-up of issues; more often than not it will represent a 
creative establishment of essential relationships. 

A case in point against Jaensch is the gross distortion of reality, such as 
overestimation of one’s own strength and underestimation of that of the 
enemy as exemplified in Nazi ideology and behavior, with an utmost pre- 
cision in work on technological detail. Fidelity in small matters often 
goes hand in hand with gross errors in the understanding of the most essen- 
tial aspects of reality. Obviously, on the other hand, persons capable of 
creative efforts are bound to have small matters mechanized at the risk of 
being off the right track in a certain proportion of instances. 

Much in the analysis of our material undertaken in the present paper 
may also be summarized in the statement that it is probably neither ex- 
treme stimulus-boundness nor extreme subjectivity which is really helpful 
in understanding the world, but rather the classifying of concrete ex- 
periences under over-all guiding principles. There is ample evidence 
from various kinds of clinical material that the clinging to external stimuli 
is often a sign of anxiety, a “way out from the organism’s unbearable 
conflict as a protection against the danger of severe catastrophe” (Gold- 
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stein, 15). By contrast, the categorical or conceptual attitude is charac- 
terized by the ability or readiness to assume a mental set voluntarily, to 
shift voluntarily from one aspect of the situation to another, to keep in 
mind, simultaneously, various aspects, to grasp the essentials of a given 
whole, to break up a given whole into parts and to isolate them voluntarily, 
to abstract common properties, to plan ahead ideationally, to assume an 
attitude toward the “merely possible,” to think or perform symbolically, 
and finally to detach our ego from the outer world. 

To point out the fact that the extremely concrete, fixated orientation 
leads to disintegration of human behavior, Goldstein (75) discusses the 
thinking of the schizophrenics and points out that this concreteness does 
not prevent the entering of subjective, changeable ideas and thoughts, but 
that this type of patient deals with ideals as if they were concrete things 
which belong to an object or situation. There is “an inability to main- 
tain adequate boundaries,” especially between the ego and the outer world. 

Here we would like to stress, even more than Goldstein himself does, the 
paradoxical combinations which are found in the impaired reaction of, say, 
the schizophrenic. The schizophrenic is not only very concrete but at the 
same time very general, That is, he transfers a specific property of a 
stimulus to many other stimuli. This tendency toward generalization may 
be connected with perseveration and may be due to the overlapping of 
different areas of personality. With Werner (36) we may see in this over- 
lapping, as well as in isolation, causes for rigidity. We thus might find 
rigid concreteness occurring together with rigid generalization; both have 
to be distinguished from an adequately abstract approach. 

We may further point out in support of this that while Goldstein con- 
sistently stresses the concreteness of the schizophrenic, Kretschmer (22) 
thinks of the schizoid primarily as given to abstraction, while it is its op- 
posite, the cycloid (related to the manic-depressive), who is seen to be 
more concretely Oriented. The greater ability for abstraction on the part 
of the schizoid type is, among others, said to be manifested in his ability 
to concentrate more fully on certain characteristics of the stimulus to the 
neglect of all others. If the task is to reproduce colors he will succeed in 
doing so, whereas the cycloid will tend to recall letters along with colors. 
The schizoids are declared to be superior in sorting and parceling out, 
whereas the cycloids tend toward global and total impressions, concentrat- 
ing on concrete objects as a whole. The free associations of schizoids to 
a given word are more logical in the formal sense, whereas those of the 
cycloids are more affective, more direct, and more fluent. In all, the 
thinking of the cycloid is seen to be less precise and logical than the think- 
ing of the schizoid; the cycloid is said to show more realism, more love of 
detail, less differentiation between relevant and irrelevant features. 

Whereas in the present study the main emphasis was on environmental 
factors, Kretschmer stresses constitution as a determinant of differences in 
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cognitive and emotional behavior. Our evidence regarding environmental 
factors must not be allowed to detract from the possibility of constitutional 
differences in rigidity and frustration tolerance, although they may well 
turn out to be of a different kind than those emphasized by Kretschmer. 

It is interesting to observe that Kretschmer seems to interconnect ability 
to abstract with autism. As he points out, the schizoid ignores in his ab- 
stractions what seems not to fit. Although Goldstein is far from being 
blind to this fact, he still stresses more the connection between concrete- 
ness and autism—rather than that between abstraction and autism—and 
seems to think that they tend to occur together in the same individual. 
Evidence presented in this paper suggests that extreme concreteness and 
extreme generalization may well go hand in hand and are both relatively 
primitive forms of reaction. 

Realization of the possibility that apparent opposites such as extreme 
abstractness and extreme concreteness, or extreme subjectivity and extreme 
objectivity, may be psychologically closer together and more apt to com- 
bine with each other in the same subject than any of them would with an 
intermediate position along the same scale may be traced back to psycho- 
analysis. To be sure, in psychoanalysis this pattern is discovered primarily 
in the field of emotion, through the phenomenon of ambivalence. Con- 
scious love of extreme and exaggerated intensity is viewed with the same 
suspicion by the psychoanalyst as are extreme feelings of hate. 

One of the characteristics of the perception-centered outlook of most 
personality psychologies based upon cognitive categories is that they tend 
to ignore this fact and to stick to the more obvious policy of naive dichoto- 
mizing in which opposite extremes are conceived of as true polarities. 

It is only where work has been centered about the study of normal and 
abnormal personality organization that the closeness of opposites and the 
juxtaposition of the intermediate as against either or both of the extremes 
begins to make itself felt along with that between one extreme as against 
the other. Personality-centered research would, at least to the present 
writer, seem to be bound to give great prominence to the idea of the close- 
ness of opposite extremes. Results of research designed with an eye on 
genuine problems of personality dynamics will of necessity force upon the 
investigator the recognition of this basic relationship. Thus in studying 
mechanisms of self-deception (7) the writer found that exaggerated verbal 
emphasis on certain ideals of conduct and related extremes of protestation 
and of other linguistic expression were indicative of shortcomings rather 
than of strength with respect to the straits in question in the subjects con- 


*For animals the relationship between organically induced mental deficiency, on 
the one hand, and a decrease in the variability of behavior which is one of the most 
outstanding characteristics of the concrete attitude, on the other, has been described 
by Krechevsky (21). 
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cerned. In quite different context (9) it was shown that the need for 
aggression may either be openly expressed—one extreme—or else lead to 
general tenseness with a minimum amount of overt aggressiveness—oppo- 
site extreme within a system of “alternative manifestations.” If exag- 
gerated aggressiveness is openly manifested, this in its turn correlates often 
with indications of a need of an opposite kind, for instance, the need for 
dependency. 

An interesting parallel to the phenomenon of grossly alternative be- 
havioral manifestations just referred to has been described for the phys- 
iological domain of the bodily expression of emotions by Harold E. Jones 
(18). 

It must be emphasized here that expression of genotypically identical 
needs or drives through alternative manifestations which are phenotypically 
far apart from, or even opposite to, each other by no means detracts from 
the possibility of the generality of a certain basic personality feature. 
Thus rigidity in one respect may go with flexibility in another; yet they 
both may actually be part of a dynamically coherent personality make-up. 
In fact, it may even be impossible—in an almost logical sense of the term 
—to remain extremely rigid, or objective, or concrete, without at the same 
time making up for it by extreme flexibility, subjectivity, or abstractness in 
some other respect compensatory to the first. The problem as to whether 
individuals differ primarily with respect to over-all rigidity or with respect 
to the differential distribution of rigidity within the various aspects of 
personality thus appears in a new light and acquires even greater urgency. 

Uniformity of style of a person in the sense just described would then 
be defined in terms of such formal characteristics as, say, being extreme or 
given to exaggeration in any direction within any or all dimensions of con- 
duct. Such concepts as ambivalence or fear of ambiguity, being at least 
in part descriptive of certain aspects of the closeness of extremes, are thus 
automatically included with these formal characteristics. On the basis of 
the earlier study of self-deception mentioned above (7) as well as of the 
evidence on the ethnically prejudiced referred to throughout this paper, 
one may indeed be led to believe that the formal elements of personality 
style are not in the same manner subject to censorship—in the psycho- 
analytic sense of the term—as is the more concrete content of wishes and 
instinctual tendencies. Since it is only the content which is directly 
threatening, the form in which it is set may not seem in need of being 
censored. If this holds true, formal style elements, such as exaggeration, 
easy generalization (as contrasted with salient specificity), intolerance of 
ambiguity, and the like, would be of greater penetrating power within the 
personality, more nearly alike on the surface and at greater depth, and 
thus of greater generality and greater diagnostic validity than such content 
elements as, say, sex, aggression, the Oedipus complex, and the like. 
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Conclusion 


In the present paper, an attempt was made to discuss denial of emotional 
ambivalence and intolerance of cognitive ambiguity as but different aspects 
of what may be a fairly coherent characteristic. An underlying emotional 
conflict between glorification and hostility in the attitude toward parents, 
sex, and one’s own social identity previously demonstrated in children in- 
clined toward rigid social dichotomizing as revealed by ethnic prejudice is 
taken as the impetus for experiments in memory, perception, and related 
topics, devised to test tolerance of ambiguity on an emotionally more 
neutral ground, There is some indication of a prevalence of premature 
reduction of ambiguous cognitive patterns to certainty in the prejudiced 
subjects, as revealed by a clinging to the familiar, or by a superimposition 
of one or many distorting clichés upon stimuli which are not manageable 
in a more simple and stereotyped fashion. There is some indication that 
in the case of distinct intolerance of emotional ambivalence one may as a 
tule be able to locate at least some aspects of intolerance of cognitive 
ambiguity although these may often be more apparent on a higher level 
than that of perception proper. 

More detailed study of single cases, however, reveals that social and 
cognitive intolerance are far from being inseparable even in the extreme 
groups. Furthermore, it seems likely that in specific contexts flexibility 
in one perhaps essential respect may have to be compensated for by rigidity 
in other perhaps relatively unessential respects. On the other hand, the 
clinging to the familiar and precise detail can go hand in hand with the 
ignoring of most of the remaining aspects of the stimulus configuration, 
resulting in an altogether haphazard type of approach to reality. (The 
over-all equivocal relationship between emotional and cognitive factors 
and abilities has been discussed by the present writer elsewhere, 8). 

Emotional ambivalence, and related reciprocities of the kind just referred 
to, help to imbue personality-centered study of cognition as exemplified 
in this paper with the realization of such important dynamic principles as 
the closeness of opposites. Thus lack of distance and too much distance 
to culture, parents, and other stimulus configurations seem to be more 
closely related to each other than is either of these two extremes to what 
we may term a “medium distance” from these situational elements. 

From these complexities and compensations let us turn once more to 
positive correlation. In general, severe repression of certain tendencies 
such as aggression toward authority, fear, weakness, or elements of the 
opposite sex in oneself, find their parallel in an externalized image of these 
tendencies as projected onto others and in a narrowness and rigidity of 
consciousness. There is more than an empirical affinity between the 
strength of hostility, of power-orientation, of externalization, and of rigid 
stereotyping, on the one hand, and the intolerance of ambiguity, on the 
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other; there is a similar affinity between the orientation toward love and 
the acceptance of drive-impulses, on the one hand, and a general flexibility, 
on the other. The struggle between these two orientations is basic to our 
civilization; its individual members display these two patterns in varying 
proportions and changing configurations. 


. Fromm, E. Escape from freedom. 
. Goldstein, K. The significance of psychological research in schizophrenia. In 
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IRVIN L. CHILD! 


The Relation of 
Somatotype to Self-Ratings 
on Sheldon’s Temperamental Traits 


We have referred to the problem of temperament and constitution in the 
introduction to Eysenck’s article (for discussion and references see p. 162). 
The report by Dr. Child is about the relation of physique to temperament as 
each has been defined by Sheldon. Its purpose is to verify the relationships 
described by Sheldon without the bias of his technique. Since Sheldon’s raters 
evaluated his subjects on their temperaments as well as on their physiques, he 
has been criticized because the judgments of temperament might be in- 
fluenced by the ratings of physique. Dr. Child’s method is designed to avoid 
this bias, 

1 Brom the Journal of Personality, 1950, 18, 440-453. Reprinted by permission 
of the author and the publishers. 
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S HELDON (4) has reported an extremely close relationship between 
somatotype and three sets of temperamental characteristics which he has 
defined. Sheldon’s findings are based upon ratings made by him after 
intensive personal study of each of his subjects. This method, like clinical 
procedures in general, may be admirably suited to the discovery of new 
relationships. But it is not adequate for determining which of the rela- 
tionships which seem to be discovered are genuine or how close any of 
them are. The method provides no control over the possibility that the 
investigator’s bias, through influencing his ratings, may have produced 
some considerable part, or even all, of each relationship found between 
physique and supposed psychological characteristics. 

In the attempt to determine the objective validity of Sheldon’s conclu- 
sions, other psychologists have tended at first to rely on objective measur- 
ing instruments which they already had available. Whether laboratory 
techniques or paper-and-pencil tests have been chosen, the general out- 
come has been to find evidence of, at most, only a very slight relationship 
between these measures and somatotype. It has always remained possible, 
however, that the reason for this outcome is simply that the measuring 
instruments, having been devised for other purposes, are not particularly 
representative of certain really significant aspects of behavior which are 
related fairly closely to somatotype. These studies, then, are valuable in 
definitely identifying certain aspects of behavior as not appreciably related 
to somatype, but may not contribute much to solving the problem of the 
validity of Sheldon’s findings.” 

The present paper reports a study in which the possibility that the in- 
vestigator’ s bias may influence the personality measures is eliminated, but 
in which the personality measures used appear to be more relevant to 
Sheldon’s hypotheses than do the objective measures used in previous 
studies. 


Subjects and Procedure 


The potential subjects drawn on for this study consisted of 532 male 
students at Yale University who were somatotyped during their freshman 
year (1946-47) by Dr. W. H. Sheldon and who were still attending the 

2A study which uses standard psychological tests yet is relevant to more of 
Sheldon’s work than are other similar studies is the recent one by Smith (5). Smith’s 
article also reviews those earlier studies which have had somewhat positive results. 
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University during the following academic year. The photographing of 
these students, for purposes of somatotyping, was done at the university's 
gymnasium. The students who were somatotyped comprised approxi- 
mately one third of the freshman class, and were selected primarily on the 
basis of their being engaged in particular activity groups at the time at 
which these groups were called on to be photographed. All freshmen are 
required to participate in gymnasium activities. The purpose of the soma- 
totyping was to add to the data on varieties of physique which Dr. Sheldon 
had available for the preparation of an atlas of physique. It must be 
recognized that there is some possibility that the initial procedure of select- 
ing students for somatotyping could have selected a group of people in 
whom correlations between physique and behavior would be markedly 
different from what would be found in the entire freshman class. This 
possibility seemed sufficiently remote, however, to justify a study of the 
relation of certain personality measures to somatotype in this group of 
potential subjects, taking advantage of the accurate somatotyping which 
had already been done.” 

Out of the 532 potential subjects, 60 were in a course given by the 
author in their sophomore year and, as an exercise in this course, filled out 
the questionnaire which will be described below. The questionnaire was 
sent by mail to the other 472 potential subjects, with a request that they 
fill it out and return it for scientific purposes. It was returned by 354 of 
these students, making a total of 414 actual subjects. In both procedures 
used in obtaining subjects’ co-operation, careful measures were taken to 
insure anonymity in the handling of the data and knowledge of these 
measures on the part of the subjects. 

At the end of the questionnaire, the subjects were asked to indicate 
what they guessed the purpose of the questionnaire to be. Only 1 per 
cent of the subjects guessed anything which at all resembled the true pur- 
pose. The aim of insuring that the ratings used in this study should be 
made under conditions such that they would not be influenced by the 
rater’s preconceptions about physique and personality appears to have 
been achieved.* 

The questionnaire was constructed especially for this study. It con- 
sisted of multiple-choice questions asking the subject to rate or characterize 
himself with respect to various kinds of variation in behavior, attitudes, 


3 Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. Sheldon for his generous help in 
supplying the somatotypes and criticizing the questionnaire which was used, and to 
Mr. Robert J. H. Kiphuth and Dr. T. E. Blesh of the Department of Physical 


Education at Yale for their co-operation in the study. ft x 
“Of course a person’s estimates of his own characteristics, as they are built up 


through his lifetime, may be influenced by generally current notions about the 
relation between physique and personality. What we can feel confident of is that the 
question of physique and its relation to personality was not in general an immediate 
stimulus at the time of making these ratings. 
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and feelings. The questions were based on Sheldon’s account (4, pp. 24— 
94) of 60 temperamental traits which he reports to be correlated with the 
three main dimensions of physique recognized in his system of somatotyp- 
ing (20 traits are reported to be positively related to each of the three 
dimensions of physique). Each of the 60 traits was represented by at 
least one question. Some of the questions were designed to ask about the 
trait as a whole as described by Sheldon; more of them, however, asked 
about some one aspect or exemplification of the trait, on the ground that 
self-ratings would probably be more reliable and valid the more definite 
and specific the aspect of behavior to be rated. Examples of the content 
of the questions will be given later in connection with the presentation of 
results. 


Results 


The Consistency of Relationships between Physique and Behavior 


In advance of collecting the data, the author wrote down a set of pre- 
dictions about the correlations between dimensions of physique and re- 
sponses to items in the questionnaire. These predictions were those which 
followed from two simple assumptions: (1) that the self-ratings by the 
subjects on each item would be positively related to their objective status 
with respect to the item; (2) that the objective status of the subjects with 
respect to each item would be related to somatotype in the way asserted by 
Sheldon for the temperamental trait which the item was intended to sam- 
ple or represent. The predictions were based only on Sheldon’s assertion 
of a positive correlation between a given dimension of physique and a 
particular set of 20 temperamental traits. They did not make use of 
Sheldon’s assertion of a negative correlation between the dimension of 
physique and the two other sets of 20 temperamental traits (except in so 
far as some of this latter relationship is definitely implied by the former). 

Because some traits as described by Sheldon were represented by more 
than one item in the questionnaire, the number of predictions for each 
dimension of physique exceeded 20; it was 31 for endomorphy, 30 for 
mesomorphy, and 35 for ectomorphy.® 

Each prediction was then tested by dichotomizing the two variables 
involved—a dimension of physique and answers to a questionnaire item— 
and tabulating the results in a two-by-two-fold frequency distribution. 
The dichotomozing was done in the following ways: 

(1) Each dimension of physique was dichotomized at the point which 
gave as nearly as possible a 50-50 division of the subjects. (For endo- 
morphy this was between 3 and 344, for mesomorphy between 4 and 4%, 


ë This does not mean that 94 items were involved. There were actually 66 items. 
In the case of bipolar or tripolar traits in Sheldon’s system, a relation to a single 
questionnaire item was predicted for two or for all three of the dimensions of 
physique. 
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and for ectomorphy between 314 and 4, on a scale running from 1 to 7 
by half unit steps.) 

(2) The majority of questionnaire items, for which the possible answers 
fell along a continuum, were likewise dichotomized at the point which 
gave as nearly as possible a 50-50 division of the subjects. 

(3) A few questionnaire items, based on the tripolar traits in Sheldon’s 
system, had three possible answers, each one predicted to be related to 
one of the three dimensions of physique. For these items the dichotomy 
was made between the one answer for which a particular relation was 
predicted, and the other two answers. 

Each frequency distribution was inspected, first, for whether the direc- 
tion of the relationship agreed with the prediction and, second, for the level 
of statistical significance of the relationship, as determined through the use 
of x2. The results obtained are summarized in Table I. 


TABLE I 
OUTCOME OF PREDICTIONS OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN DIMENSIONS OF PHYSIQUE 
AND SELF-RATINGS ON PARTICULAR QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 


Dimension of Physique 
Endomorphy Mesomorphy Ectomorphy 
Number of predictions 


confirmed at 1 per cent level........-.-+ 1 6 3 
Number of predictions 

confirmed at 5 per cent level only....... 2 3 5 
Number of predictions confirmed in 

direction, but not significant..........-- 21 13 20 
Number of predictions disconfirmed in 

direction, but not significant........-.-- 6 8 7 
Number of predictions disconfirmed 

at 5 per cent level only.......+-++-++++ 1 0 0 
Number of predictions disconfirmed 

at 1 per cent level..........+-2+2+1s8 ++ 0 0 0 


The results give a marked confirmation of the existence in these data of 
a set of relationships which are consistent with Sheldon’s generalizations 
about physique and temperament. Of 96 predictions based on Sheldon’s 
views, 77 per cent are confirmed by the direction of relationship found in 
these data, Of the 74 correlations which are in the predicted direction, 
20 reach significance at the 5 per cent level, whereas only one of the 21 
correlations contrary to prediction is significant at the 5 per cent level. 
The most marked contrast between the results which conform to predic- 
tion and those which do not is found in the number of instances of results 
significant at the 1 per cent level, where the contrast is between 10 and 
none. 

The three dimensions of physique differ in the confirmation of predic- 
tions. The major difference is that many fewer predictions are confirmed 
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at acceptable levels of statistical significance for endomorphy than for the 
other two dimensions of physique. There is no very appreciable difference 
among the dimensions in the proportion of predictions confirmed by direc- 
tion of relationship alone. 

The test of each prediction is based on approximately 400 subjects. 
To a person with a strong faith in the importance of somatotype as a 
determinant of behavior, it might therefore be surprising that so few pre- 
dictions are confirmed at acceptable levels of statistical significance. The 
next question then is, What evidence can be obtained from this study about 
the magnitude of the relationships which appear to exist? 


The Magnitude of Relationships between Physique and Behavior 


To determine the magnitude of the relationships between physique and 
behavior, it seems desirable to deal with a score derived from a number 
of questionnaire items rather than with single items. Sheldon’s terms 
viscerotonia, somatotonia, and cerebrotonia will be used here as con- 
venient labels, referring to whatever set of behavioral tendencies may be 
found correlated with endormorphy, mesomorphy, and ectomorphy, 
respectively. 

The method of determining a score for each of these behavioral ten- 
dencies—viscerotonia, somatotonia, and cerebrotonia—was influenced by 
the following considerations: 

(1) Only those items were used in which the possible answers fell along 
a continuum. This type of item lends itself to deriving an over-all score 
better than the tripolar items in which one of three types of extreme was 
to be chosen. i 

(2) The selection of items cannot be based on information from the 
same sample of subjects as those to whom the scoring will be applied, or 
else the correlations between behavioral tendencies and somatotype will 
be inflated by random errors of sampling and measurement, Hence the 
subjects were divided at random into two equal-sized groups of approxi- 
mately 200 each. 

(3) There seemed no reason to restrict the items here to those for which 
specific positive predictions follow from Sheldon’s system. The items 
were extended to include those for which a fairly definite negative predic- 
tion seemed to follow from Sheldon’s system. 

The procedure used was as follows: 

(1) For one half of the subjects, the relation between each item (of the 
appropriate kind) and each dimension of physique was tabulated in the 
way described in the preceding section. For each dimension of physique, 
the seven items were chosen, the relations of which to the dimension of 
physique were most significant as determined by the use of x’. (The 
number seven was chosen arbitrarily.) One set of seven items thus 
selected defined viscerotonia for purposes of this study, one set somato- 
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tonia, and one set cerebrotonia. The items in the three sets are given in 
abbreviated form below: 


Viscerotonia 


Gets to sleep easily. 

Is not easily awakened in the middle of the night. 

Is inclined to eat more than is really needed to maintain weight and 
growth. 

Tends not to be apprehensive, insecure, or worried. 

Tends to be complacent about himself and his relations with the 
world. 

Tends to conform to the ceremonies of social interaction. 

Is characterized by amiability or good will towards everybody he 
knows or meets. 


Somatotonia 
Withstands pain easily and willingly. 
In talking with another person, looks at him right in the eyes. 
Has real desire for strenuous physical exercise. 
Likes cold showers. 


Likes to swim nude. 
Likes to participate in strenuous or dangerous physical adventure. 


Likes to have collar and shirt front open. 


Cerebrotonia 
Does not withstand pain easily and willingly. 
Is not characterized by amiability and good will towards everybody 
he knows or meets. 
Does not find sheer enjoyment of other people’s companionship to 
be of the greatest importance. 
Lacks real desire for strenuous physical exercise. 


Does not like to swim nude. 
Prefers a few very intimate friends to having many friends. 
Does not like to participate in strenuous or dangerous physical 


adventure. 


It will be noted that four items, scored in opposite directions, are shared 
by somatotonia and cerebrotonia; one item, scored in opposite directions, 
is shared by viscerotonia and somatotonia. < 

(2) For the other half of the subjects, the answers to each set of seven 
items were used to obtain a score for viscerotonia, etc. 

(3) The three scores so obtained, for each subject in this group, were 
then plotted against each of the three dimensions of physique, and corre- 
lation coefficients were calculated. The results are presented in Table II. 
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TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DIMENSIONS OF PHYSIQUE AND SETS OF SELF-RATINGS 
DESCRIBED IN TEXT 
Dimension of Physique 
Endomorphy Mesomorphy Ectomorphy 


Self-Ratings 

Viscerotonia d +.13 —.15 
Somatotonia .. +.03 +.38 —.37 
Gerebrotoniare mau cses rast actrees — .03 — .38 +.27 


The correlations between each dimension of physique and the cor- 
responding psychological measure based on the questionnaire are all posi- 
tive, and vary from .13 to .38. The 1 per cent confidence intervals for 
these correlations are: for endomorphy, from —.05 to +-.30; for mesomor- 
phy, from +.22 to +.52; for ectomorphy, from +.10 to +.43. It is 
thus possible, but not certain, that appropriate measures based on self- 
ratings such as were used here have a quite sizable relationship with 
dimensions of physique. It is reasonably certain that this relationship 
does not at all approach the magnitude of the relationships reported by 
Sheldon between dimensions of physique and his measures of tempera- 
ment. 

In view of the fact that self-ratings of the sort used here probably do 
not have high validity, it seems fair to conclude that these results suggest 
(though they do not prove) that somatotype has an important influence 
on personality. Exactly how important that influence is, however, we are 
not yet in a position to judge. 


Discussion 


The Significance of the Present Results 


The results reported here appear to establish on an entirely objective 
basis that the relationships reported by Sheldon between somatotype and 
various aspects of personality hold true with considerable consistency, and 
to suggest that their magnitude is sufficient to warrant considering somato- 
type as an important determinant of personality. With respect to the 
first of these two outcomes, the study fails to be definitive only because of 
the possibility that the original selection of potential subjects may somehow 
have introduced correlations which would not be found in an unselected 
group. > 

These general implications of the present study appear to emerge also 
from studies by Morris of philosophical and aesthetic preferences in rela- 


ê These correlations would not be greatly affected by correction for attenuation. 
The three psychological measures have reliability coefficients of .71, .89, and .92, as 
determined from test-retest data on about 50 subjects. 
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tion to somatotype (2). Unfortunately, Morris’s studies have not yet 
been reported in sufficient detail to permit evaluation.” 

The results reported here also seem to show that self-ratings can be a 
useful technique in studying the relation between physique and personality. 
This fact, and the similar outcome of Morris’s studies which have used 
subjects’ expressions of preference, should be encouraging to those who 
wish to explore this problem further with techniques which permit a guar- 
antee of objectivity. On the other hand, it must be noted that results ob- 
tained with self-ratings may be difficult to interpret. If people high in 
endomorphy say that they eat more than is really needed, for example, 
what does this mean? That they really eat more than they need? That 
they eat only what they need, but that they notice they eat more than other 
people? That they eat just as much as others, but because of weight- 
consciousness or delight in food are more aware of their eating and imagine 
they eat more? That they accept unquestioningly a popular stereotype 
about people of their physique? Complete freedom from possible bias of 
the investigator cannot be the sole criterion for selection of methods for all 
studies in a field in which the methods thus chosen may prevent getting the 


answer to some of the important questions. 


The General Problem of Physique and Personality 


Research on physique and personality has tended to have as its intel- 
lectual setting the controversy as to the relative importance of heredity and 
environment in influencing behavior. Since it is generally plausible that 
differences in physique are an outcome preponderantly of genetic differ- 
ences, the hereditarian is eager to show that personality is closely related to 
physique. For the same reason, the environmentalist is pleased to be able 
to show that personality is not closely related to physique, because his gen- 
eral bias then gives him confidence that personality differences arise from 
environmental influences. 

This setting of controversy has hampered the integration of this problem 


into the general body of psychological research and theory. Even the psy- 
integration is likely to be influenced in his 


chologist who sees the possible ini 
estimation of its significance by his bias on the underlying controversy 
On the one hand Shaffer says: 


about heredity vs. environment. 
Perhaps all that is of value in the theories of physical habitus is adequately sum- 
marized in the old humorous statement that a fat boy has to be good-natured because 
he can't fight and he can't run. (3, p- 342) 


On the other hand, Sheldon, despite a great deal of specific recognition of 


the role of physique as a condition for adjustment, seems rather to lean on 
the same point, that by 


1 The results of one other study which appears to establish 
Coffin (7), seem to the present author too likely to be due either entirely or in part to 


an artifact, as noted by Smith (5). 
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the general kind of interpretation indicated in his statement that “morphol- 
ogy and temperament, as we measure them, may constitute expressions at 
their respective levels of essentially common components” (4, p. 401). 
And in another passage he remarks: 


Academic psychology offers training in the methodological techniques of rigorous and 
systematic quantification. That is about all it offers to constitutional psychology at 
the present time. (4, p. 430) 


The conceptual tools that Sheldon has developed—concepts of dimen- 
sions of physique and of corresponding dimensions of temperament—are 
ones that seem especially consistent with the hereditarian position. They 
are consistent with an interpretation of each kind of dimension in terms of 
simple hypothetical genetic variables; if there are indeed complexities aris- 
ing through a degree of independence among the specific physical attributes 
and among the specific aspects of behavior, these complexities might be 
concealed under the averaging implied by dealing with gross dimensions. 
Sheldon’s concepts have had an obvious heuristic value in the development 
and exposition of his work. To the extent that his findings are valid, his 
concepts have descriptive and interpretative value in understanding indi- 
vidual personalities. It is likely, however, that for the advancement of 
knowledge and the eventual improvement of clinical understanding, those 
concepts need to be supplemented or replaced by more specific ones. 

From the point of view of general psychology the specific concepts that 
would seem to be needed are: specific concepts about variations in phy- 
sique that either directly determine behavior or influence behavior through 
modifying the conditions for learning, and specific concepts about the kinds 
of variations in behavior that are influenced by these variations in physique. 
Such specific concepts should lead to the asking of significant questions 
that would not be raised in connection with an over-all scheme of dimen- 
sions of physique and of temperament. Let us look at some examples in 
connection with each of Sheldon’s three dimensions of physique. 

In Sheldon’s account of high endomorphy and its temperamental accom- 
paniments, there appear two aspects of physique which seem most likely 
candidates for consideration as possible basic variations in physique which 
have behavioral consequences. One is the excess of weight in relation to 
musculature. The other is a presumed bodily condition making for strong 
hunger drive and high reward value of eating. Most of the 20 tempera- 
mental traits defining viscerotonia may be viewed as possible outgrowths, 
through learning, of these basic characteristics. If these two character- 
istics are basic but vary to some extent independently, then certain of the 
temperamental traits should be to that extent independent of each other. 
Variations in cultural norms about eating and other oral activities, more- 
over, should influence the consequences of the high hunger drive but not 
the consequences of the excess of weight in relation to musculature. Vari- 
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ations in cultural norms about the performance of physical labor, about 
means of locomotion, and about athletic games, should have the opposite 
pattern of effects. If these two presumed basic conditions vary in the age 
at which they operate (e.g., the great increase in weight in some physiques 
in middle adulthood), then certain behavioral effects will be most pro- 
nounced at certain ages. 

In the case of high mesomorphy, some of the possible basic aspects of 
physique which can be extracted from Sheldon’s work are: a physique 
which permits very forceful responses, a physique which provides a high 
drive for physical activity, an appearance of looking older than one is, a 
relative insensitivity to pain. Again, the relative independence of such 
possibly basic characteristics, or of the social treatment accorded to them, 
may lead to different consequences of a single degree of mesomorphy. 
For example, ruthlessness might be correlated with mesomorphy in a so- 
ciety, or in a class, where there were weak sanctions against physical ag- 
gression; in a society, or class, with strong sanctions against physical 
aggression the person high in mesomorphy may be especially severely pun- 
ished and become less ruthless than the person low in mesomorphy. The 
effects of overmaturity of appearance would be expected to differ according 
to the culturally determined importance, and the rigidity, of age grading. 

High ectomorphy appears to have as basic characteristics, with obvious 
behavioral implications, the following: an easily damageable physique, a 
physique that allows rapid but not forceful response, a tendency to appear 
younger than one is, and possibly a greater sensitivity to stimulation. The 
psychological effects of damageableness should depend somewhat on the 
prevalence of hazards in the life situation. The effects of the greater ca- 
pacity for speed than for force should depend on the prestige value of vari- 
ous physical achievements, and on the extent to which the outcome of 
physical aggression (or the threat of it) is allowed to influence interper- 
sonal relationships. 

It may ultimately be possible and useful to distinguish three levels of 
effect of physique on personality: (1) the direct implications of the phy- 
sique alone (e.g., the capacity for making forceful responses, possible dif- 
ferences in primary drive strength); (2) certain learned consequences 
which result from the conditions which the physique sets for the person’s 
learning, and which result so uniformly under all circumstances of human 
life that they may be thought of as nearly inevitable consequences of phy- 
sique; (3) other learned consequences which also result from the condi- 
tions which the physique sets for the person’s learning, where the meaning 
of these conditions varies so much with life circumstances that the effects 
of physique are not uniform in various segments of mankind. Sheldon 
appears to assume that the first two levels of effect play a larger role than 
many other psychologists would suppose; who is right in this matter can- 
not be settled by controversy but only by some rather laborious research. 
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But the needed research does not seem likely to be done except under the 
influence of an attempt at an integration of this problem into general scien- 
tific knowledge of human behavior, and an analytic approach which will 
ask specific questions about the exact psychological processes involved. 
As Sheldon’s concepts of dimensions of physique and of temperament tend 
to assume an answer that is not yet known to be true, rather than raising 
questions, it is doubtful that they are the most useful concepts to guide the 
needed research, however great their other merits. 


Summary 


A questionnaire was constructed to obtain self-ratings on a variety of 
personal characteristics asserted by Sheldon to be related to somatotype. 
The questionnaire was answered by about 400 male college sophomores 
who had been accurately somatotyped. The following conclusions are 
drawn: 

(1) Sheldon’s findings as to the existence and direction of correlations 
between somatotype and a variety of personal characteristics, when tested 
with this more objective technique, were on the whole confirmed. 

(2) The results obtained are consistent with, but do not establish, the 
view that the magnitude of these correlations is large enough to warrant 
considering somatotype as a really important determinant of personality. 

(3) The only apparent source of possible error which might prevent 
these conclusions from being taken as certain lies in the fact that the initial 
selection of subjects was not entirely a random one. 

The relation of research on physique and personality to general psychol- 
ogy is briefly discussed, 
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WILLIAM E. HENRY: 


The Business Executive: 
A Study of the Psychodynamics of a Social Role 


The article by Dr. Henry is a description of his findings concerning a par- 
ticular role in American middle-class society. He describes the action patterns 
of individuals fulfilling the role “business executive” and the relation of these 
patterns to the role prescriptions. This article is closely related to the discus- 
sions by Child and Whiting (p. 495), Stouffer (p. 434), Roe (p. 377), Hilgard 
(p. 346), and Newcomb (p. 331). 


1From American Journal of Sociology, 1949, 54, 286-291. Reprinted by per- 
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tee BUSINESS EXECUTIVE is a central figure in the economic and 
social life of the United States. His direction of business enterprise and 
his participation in informal social groupings give him a place of signifi- 
cance in community life. In both its economic and social aspects, the role 
of the business executive is a highly visible one sociologically. It has 
clearly definable limits and characteristics known to the general public. 
These characteristics indicate the function of the business executive in the 
social structure, define the behavior expected of the individual executive, 
and serve as a guide to the selection of the novice. 

Social pressure, plus the constant demands of the business organization 
of which he is a part, direct the behavior of the executive into the mold 
appropriate to the defined role. “Success” is the name applied to the 
whole-hearted adoption of this role. It assumes that the individual be- 
haves in the manner dictated by the society and society rewards the indi- 
vidual with “success” if his behavior conforms to the role. It punishes him 
with “failure” should he deviate from it. 

The participation in this role, however, is not a thing apart from the per- 
sonality of the individual participant. It is not a game that the person is 
playing, it is the way of behaving and thinking that he knows best, that he 
finds rewarding, and in which he believes. 

Thus the role as socially defined has its counterpart in the personality 
structure of the individuals who participate in it. To some extent the per- 
sonality structure is reshaped to be in harmony with the social role. The 
extent to which such reshaping of the adult personality is possible, however, 
seems limited. An initial selection process occurs in order to reduce the 
amount of time involved in teaching the appropriate behavior. Those per- 
sons whose personality structure is most readily adaptable to this particular 
role tend to be selected to take this role. Whereas those whose personality 
is not already partially akin to this role are rejected. 

This paper describes the personality communalities of a group of suc- 
cessful business executives. The research upon which it is based was 
undertaken to explore the general importance of personality structure in 
the selection of executive personnel. Many aptitude tests have been em- 
ployed in the industry to decrease the risk involved in the hiring of untried 
personnel and to assist in their placement. These tests have been far less 
effective in the selection of high level executive personnel than in the selec- 
tion of clerical and other non-administrating persons. Many business €x- 
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ecutives have found persons of unquestioned high intelligence often turn 
out to be ineffective when placed in positions of increased responsibility. 
The reasons for their failure lie in their social relationships. No really 
effective means has yet been found to clarify and predict this area of execu- 
tive functioning. It is to this problem that our research? was directed. 
From the research it became clear that the “successful”? business execu- 
tives studied had many personality characteristics in common. It was 
equally clear that an absence of these characteristics was coincident with 
“failure”? within the organization. This personality constellation might be 
thought of as the minimal requirement for “success” within our present 
business system and as the psychodynamic motivation of persons in this 
occupation. Individual uniqueness in personality was clearly present but 
despite these unique aspects, each executive had in common this person- 


ality pattern. 
Achievement Desires. All show high drive and achievement desire. 


They conceive of themselves as hard working and achieving people who 
must accomplish in order to be happy. The areas in which they do their 
work are clearly different, but each feels this drive for accomplishment. 
This should be distinguished from a type of pseudo-achievement drive in 
which the glory of the end product alone is stressed. The person with this 


2 The research undertaken will be described in its entirety in a subsequent report. 
In summary it involved the study of over 100 business executives in various types of 
business houses. The techniques employed were the Thematic Apperception Test, a 
short undirected interview, and a projective analysis of a number of traditional per- 
sonality tests. The validity of our analyses, which was done “blind,” rested upon the 
coincidence of identical conclusions from separately analyzed instruments, upon 
surveys of past job performance, and the anecdotal summary of present job be- 
havior by the executive's superiors and associates. The writer wishes to express his 
thanks to these executives, to Dr. Burleigh Gardner of Social Research, Inc., under 
whose auspices the study was made, and to Carson McGuire, Robert F. Peck, Norman 
Martin and Harriett Bruce Moore of the University of Chicago for their assistance 
in the collection and analysis of data and clarification of conclusions. 

3 Success and failure as here used refer to the combined societal and business 
All of our “successful” executives have a history of continuous promo- 
ll “promotable” within the organization, are now in posi- 
bility and are earning salaries within the upper 
ranges of current business salaries. Men in lower level supervisory positions, men 
who are considered “failures” in executive positions, and men in clerical and laboring 
jobs show clear deviations from this pattern. This suggests, of course, that this pat- 
tern is specific for the successful business executive and that it serves to differentiate 
him from other groupings in industry. The majority of these executives come from 
distributive (rather than manufacturing) businesses of moderately loose organizational 
structure where cooperation and teamwork are valued and where relative inde- 
pendence of action is stressed within the framework of a clearly defined overall 
company policy. In organizations in which far greater rigidity of structure is 
present or where outstanding independence of action is required, it is possible that 
there will be significant variations from the personality pattern presented here. 
We are currently extending our data in these directions. 
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latter type of drive, seldom found in the successful executives, looks to the 
future in terms of glory it provides him and the projects that he will have 
completed—as opposed to the achievement drive of the successful execu- 
tive, which looks more to the sheer accomplishment of the work itself. 
The successful business leader gets much satisfaction from doing rather 
than merely from contemplating the completed product. To some extent 
this is the difference between the dreamer and the doer. It is not that the 
successful executives do not have an over-all goal in mind, nor that they 
do not derive satisfaction from the contemplation of future ease, nor that 
they do not gain pleasure from prestige. Far more real to them, however, 
is the continual stimulation that derives from the pleasure of immediate 
accomplishment. 

Mobility Drive. All the successful executives have strong mobility 
drives. They feel the necessity to move continually upward and to ac- 
cumulate the rewards of increased accomplishment. For some the sense 
of successful mobility comes through the achievement of competence on 
the job. These men struggle for increased responsibility and derive a 
strong feeling of satisfaction from the completion of a task. Finished work 
and newly gained competence provide them with their sense of continued 
mobility. 

A second group rely more upon the social prestige of increased status in 
their home communities or within the organizational hierarchy. To them 
the real objective is increased status. Competence in work is of value and 
at times crucial. But the satisfactions of the second group come from the 
social reputation, not from the personal feeling that necessary work has 
been well done. Both types of mobility drive are highly motivating. The 
zeal and energy put into the job is equal in both instances. The distinction 
appears in the kinds of work which the men find interesting. For the first 
group the primary factor is the nature of the work itself—is it challenging, 
is it necessary, is it interesting? For the second group, the crucial factor 
is its relation to their goals of status mobility—is it a step in the direction 
of increased prestige, is it appropriate to my present problem, what would 
other people think of me if I did it? 

The Idea of Authority. The successful executive posits authority as a 
controlling but helpful relationship to superiors. He looks to his superiors 
as persons of more advanced training and experience whom he can consult 
on special problems and who issue to him certain guiding directives. He 
does not see the authority figures in his environment as destructive or pro- 
hibiting forces. 

Those executives who view authority as a prohibiting and destructive 
force have difficulty relating themselves to superiors and resent their au- 
thority over them. They are either unable to work smoothly with their 
superiors, or indirectly and unconsciously do things to obstruct the work of 
their bosses or to assert their independence unnecessarily. 
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It is of interest that the dominant crystallization of attitudes about au- 
thority of these men is toward superior and toward subordinates, rather 
than towards Self. This implies that most crucial in their concept of au- 
thority is the view of being a part of a wider and more final authority- 
system. In contrast, a few executives of the “Self-made,” driving type 
characteristic of the past of business enterprise maintain a specific concept 
of authority with regard to Self. They are the men who most always forge 
their own frontiers, who are unable to operate within anyone else’s frame- 
work, to whom cooperation and teamwork are foreign concepts. To these 
men, the ultimate authority is in themselves and their image does not in- 
clude the surrounding area of shared or delegated power. 

Organization and Its Implications. While executives who are success- 
ful vary considerably in their intelligence test ratings, all of them have a 
high degree of ability to organize unstructured situations and to see the im- 
plications of their organization. This implies that they have the ability to 
take several seemingly isolated events or facts and to see relationships that 
exist between them. Further, they are interested in looking into the future 
and are concerned with predicting the outcome of their decisions and 
actions. 

This ability to organize often results in a forced organization, however. 
Even though some situations arise with which they feel unfamiliar and are 
unable to cope, they still force an organization upon it. Thus they bring 
it into the sphere of familiarity. This tendency operates partially as a 
mold, as a pattern into which new or unfamiliar experiences are fit. This 
means, of course, that there is a strong tendency to rely upon techniques 
that they know will work and to resist situations which do not readily fit 
this mold. 

Decisiveness. Decisiveness is a further trait of this group. This does 
not imply the popular idea of the executive making quick and final deci- 
sions in rapid fire succession, although this seems to be true of some of the 
executives. More crucial, however, is an ability to come to a decision 
among several alternative courses of action—whether it be done on the 
spot or whether after detailed consideration. Very seldom does this ability 
break down. While less competent and well organized individuals may 
become flustered and operate inefficiently in certain spots, most of these 
men force their way to a conclusion. Nothing is too difficult for them to 
tackle at least and try to solve. When poorly directed and not modified 
by proper judgment, this attitude may be more of a handicap than a help. 
That is to say, this trait remains in operation and results in decision-making 
action regardless of the reasonableness of the decision or its reality in terms 
of related facts. The breakdown of this trait (usually found only in cases 
where some more profound personality change has also occurred) is one 
of the most disastrous for the executive. As soon as this trait shows dis- 
turbance, the executive’s superiors become apprehensive about him. This 
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suggests an interesting relationship to the total executive constellation. 
Whenever a junior executive loses this quality of decisiveness, he seems to 
pass out of the socially defined role. It is almost as though the role de- 
manded conviction and certainty as an integral aspect of it. The weaken- 
ing of other aspects of the ideal executive constellation can be readily re- 
integrated into the total constellation. The questioning of the individual’s 
certainty and decisiveness, however, results in a weakening of the entire 
constellation and tends to be punished by superiors. 

Strong Self Structure. One way of differentiating between people is in 
the relative strength or weakness of their notions of self-identity, their self- 
structure. Some persons lack definiteness and are easily influenced by 
outside pressures. Some, such as these executives, are firm and well- 
defined in their sense of self-identity. They know what they are and what 
they want and have well developed techniques for getting what they want. 
The things they want and the techniques for getting them are of course 
quite different for each individual, but this strength and firmness is a com- 
mon and necessary characteristic. It is, of course, true that too great firm- 
ness of sense of self-identity leads to rigidity and to inflexibility. And 
while some of these executives could genuinely be accused of this, in gen- 
eral they maintain considerable flexibility and adaptability within the frame- 
work of their desires and within the often rather narrow possibilities of 
their own business organization. 

Activity and Aggression. The executive is essentially an active, striving, 
aggressive person. His underlying personality motivations are active and 
aggressive—although he is not necessarily aggressive and hostile overtly in 
his dealings with other people. This activity and aggressiveness are always 
well channellized into work or struggles for status and prestige. This im- 
plies a constant need to keep moving, to do something, to be active. This 
does not mean that they are always in bodily movement and moving physi- 
cally from place to place (though this is often true), but rather that they 
are mentally and emotionally alert and active. 

This constant motivator unfortunately cannot be shut off. It may be 
part of the reason why so many executives find themselves unable to take 
vacations leisurely or to stop worrying about already solved problems. 

Apprehension and the Fear of Failure. If one is continually active and 
always trying to solve problems and arrive at decisions, any inability to do 
so successfully may well result in feelings of frustration. This seems to be 
true of the executives. In spite of their firmness of character and their 
drive to activity, they also harbor a rather pervasive feeling that they may 
not really succeed and be able to do the things they want. It is not im- 
plied that this sense of frustration comes only from their immediate busi- 
ness experience. It seems far more likely to be a feeling of long standing 
within the executives and to be only accentuated and reinforced by their 
present business experience. 
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This sense of the perpetually unattained is an integral part of this con- 
stellation and is part of its dilemma. It means that there is always some 
place to go, but no defined point at which to stop. It emphasizes the “self- 
propelled” nature of the dynamics of this role and highlights the inherent 
need to always keep moving and to see another goal always ahead. This 
also suggests that cessation of mobility and of struggling for new achieve- 
ments will be accompanied by an inversion of this constant energy. The 
person whose mobility is blocked, either by his own limitations or by those 
of the social system, finds this energy diverted into other channels. Psy- 
chosomatic symptoms, the enlargement of interpersonal dissatisfactions, 
and the development of rationalized compulsive and/or paranoid-like 
defenses may reflect the re-direction of this potent energy demand. 

Strong Reality Orientation. The successful executives are strongly ori- 
ented to immediate realities and their implications. They are directly in- 
terested in the practical and the immediate and the direct. This is of 
course generally good for the immediate business situation, though an over- 
developed sense of reality may have secondary complications. If a man’s 
sense of reality is too highly developed, he ceases to be a man of vision. 
For a man of vision must get above reality to plan and even dream about 
future possibilities. In addition, a too strong reality sense that does not 
find the realities in tune with the individual’s ambitions may well leave a 
further sense of frustration and unpleasantness of reality. This happens to 
many executives who find progress and promotion too slow for their drives. 
The result is often a restlessness rather than activity, a fidgetiness rather 
than a well channellized aggression, and a lack of ease that may well dis- 
rupt many of their usual interpersonal relations. 

The Nature of Their Interpersonal Relations. In general the mobile 
and successful executive looks to his superiors with a feeling of personal 
attachment and tends to identify with them. His superior represents for 
him a symbol of his own achievement and activity desires and he tends to 
identify himself with these traits in those who have achieved more. He is 
very responsive to his superiors—the nature of this responsiveness of 
course depending on his other feelings, his idea of authority, and the extent 
to which his sense of frustration is present. 

On the other hand, he looks to his subordinates in a detached and im- 
personal way seeing them as “doers of work” rather than as people. He 
treats them impersonally, with no real feeling of being akin to them or hav- 
ing deep interest in them as persons. It is almost as though he viewed his 
subordinates as representatives of things he has left behind, both factually 
and emotionally. Still uncertain of his next forward step, he cannot afford 
to become personally identified or emotionally involved with the past he 
has left behind. The only direction of his emotional energy that is real to 
him is upward and toward the symbols of that upward interest, his superiors. 

This does not mean that he is cold and treats all subordinates casually. 
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In fact he tends to be generally sympathetic with many of them. This ele- 
ment of sympathy with subordinates is most apparent when the subordinate 
shows personality traits that are most like those of the superior. Thus the 
superior is able to take pride in certain successful young persons without 
at the same time feeling an equal interest in all subordinates. 

The Attitude Toward His Own Parents. In a sense the successful exec- 
utive is a “man who has left home.” He feels and acts as though he were 
on his own, as though his emotional ties and obligations to his parents were 
severed. It seems to be most crucial that he has not retained resentment 
of his parents, but has rather simply broken their emotional hold on him 
and been left psychologically free to make his own decisions. We have 
found those who have not broken this tie to be either too dependent upon 
their superiors in the work situation, or to be resentful of their supervision 
(depending of course upon whether they have retained their dependency 
parental ties or rather they are still actively fighting against them). 

In general we find the relationship to the mother to have been the most 
clearly broken tie. The tie to the father remains positive in the sense that 
he views the father as a helpful but not restraining figure. Those men who 
still feel a strong emotional tie to the mother have systematically had diffi- 
culty in the business situation. The residual emotional tie seems contra- 
dictory to the necessary attitude of activity, progress, and channellized ag- 
gression. The tie to the father, however, must remain positive—as the 
emotional counterpart of the admired and more successful male figure. 
Without this image, struggle for success seems difficult. 

The Nature of Dependency-Feelings and Concentration upon Self. A 
special problem in differentiating the type of generally successful executive 
is the nature of his dependency-feelings. It was pointed out above that the 
dependency upon the mother-image must be eliminated. For those execu- 
tives who work within the framework of a large organization where coop- 
eration and group-and-company loyalty are necessities, there must remain 
feelings of dependency upon the father-image and a need to operate within 
an established framework. This does not mean that the activity-aggression 
need cannot operate or that the individual is not decisive and self-direc- 
tional. It means only that he is so within the framework of an already 
established set of overall goals. For most executives this overall frame- 
work provides a needed guidance and allows them to concentrate upon 
their achievement and work demands with only minimal concern for policy 
making of the entire organization. For those executives who prefer com- 
plete independence and who are unable to work within a framework estab- 
lished by somebody else, the element of narcissism is much higher and their 
feelings of loyalty are only to themselves rather than to a further-image Or 
its impersonal counterpart in company policy. These feelings differentiate 
the executives who can cooperate with others and who can promote the 
overall policy of a company from those who must be the whole show them- 
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selves. Clearly there are situations in which the person of high concen- 
tration upon self and low dependency-loyalty feelings is of great value. 
But he should be distinguished in advance and placed only in such situa- 
tions where these traits are of value. 

The successful executive represents a crystallization of many of the atti- 
tudes and values generally accepted by middle class American society. 
The value of accumulation and achievement, of self-directedness and in- 
dependent thought and their rewards in prestige and status and property are 
found in this group. But they also pay the price of holding these values 
and by profiting from them. Uncertainty, constant activity, the continual 
fear of losing ground, the inability to be introspectively leisurely, the ever 
present fear of failure, and the artificial limitations put upon their emotion- 
alized interpersonal relations—these are some of the costs of this role. 
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